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Art.  I. —  The  Child  of  the  Islands.    A  Poem,  by  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Norton.     London.     8vo.     1845. 

THIS  brilliant  volume  has  not  materially  softened  our  sus- 
picion that  the  present  purveyors  of  our  popular  literature 
are  on  a  false  tack.  We  still  doubt  whether  any  great  good  will 
come  of  this  eternal  reproduction  in  imaginative  works,  of  the 
*  Condition  of  England  Question.'  Professors  and  preachers  are 
beneficial,  and  ought  to  be  acceptable ;  but  we  are  in  favour  of 
confining  them  to  their  chairs  and  pulpits,  lest  their  instruction, 
being  trivially  administered,  should  lose  its  chances  of  interesting, 
and  therefore  influencing,  imperfect  beings.  Besides,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  be  dealt  with  openly  and  candidly.  We  object  to  buy- 
ing a  song  which  'turns  out  a  sermon.*  The  late  Lady  Corke 
understood  this  feeling.  When  her  invitation  was  on  pink  paper, 
you  might  expect  people  of  this  world — men  who  would  mix  no 
argumentation  with  the  dowager*s  champaign — women  who,  not 
to  mention  their  principles,  could  keep  their  passions  in  their 
pockets.  If  it  was  a  blue  billet,  you  knew  your  destiny:  you 
were  to  have  the  company  of  the  immortals — ^nectar  and  ambrosia 
of  course. 

According  to  the  Almanac  des  Gourmands,  the  prime  Amphi- 
tryon in  Paris  boasts  that  a  dozen  friends  may  eat  through  his 
most  voluptuous  bill  of  fare  without  the  least  fear  of  baring  to 
send  for  the  apothecary  next  morning.  His  pat^s  are  blown-up 
pills.  A  bolus  lurks  in  every  entree.  He  sacrifices  his  capon 
to  .Ssculapius.  We  no  longer  blush  to  own  that  French  cookery 
seemed  to  us,  from  our  youth  upward,  detestable.  '  We  thought 
so  once — and  now  we  know  it'  But  even  in  a  doctorial  point  of 
view  the  system  is  bad.  One  man's  medicine  may  be  another 
man's  poison.  We  object  to  the  wholesale  as  well  as  to  the  un- 
derhand style  of  the  physicking;  and  question  more  than  ever 
M.  Vary's  right  to  the  magnificent  monument  at  Montmartre, 
inscribed  '  Toute  sa  vie  fut  consacree  aux  arts  utiles.' 

Whatever  poem  or  novel  we  take  up,  we  are  sure  of  the  same 
drift — and  a  doleful  drift  it  is.  Of  all  countries  professing 
Christianity,  ours  is  the  one  in  which  the  grand  universal  rule  m 
Christian  practice  is  most  flagrantly  violated.     England  is  thl^ 
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wealthiest  of  nations— our  capital  is  understood  to  be  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  fiftj  millions  per  annum  or  thereabouts — but  in  no 
other  region  of  the  civilized. world  is  wealth  so  unequally  distri- 
buted>  and  in  ncme  is  there  so  little  humanity — suc)i  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  good  feeling  towards  the  poor  on  the  part  of  the  rich — the 
more  opulent  orders  divided  among  themselves  by  such  painful 
gaps  of  prejudice — ^in  shorty  such  a  general  dislocation  of  the 
body  politic.  Hence  the  necessity  for  this  burst  of  admonitory 
rhyme  and  romance ;— and  how  fortunate  that  the  sinful  island 
should  have  had  within  her  shores,  at  the  crisis  of  mischief,  such  a 
band  of  geniuses  able  and  willing  to  combine  in  the  chorus  of 
remonstrance  and  rebuke — each  of  them  entitled  to  lecture  the 
nation^  and  put  it  to  us  as  one  having  authority^  whether  we  have 
or  have  not  been  deficient  in  our  several  spheres  in  meekness, 
humility,  patience,  long-suffering — ^in  brotherly  sympathy  for  all 
about  or  below  us — in  the  active  exercise  of  all  self-denying 
virtues  and  graces !  One  may  doubt  whether  their  premises  are 
correct ;  but  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  surely  as  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  their  convictions — the  purity  of  their  motives — the  singlcr 
hearted  fervour  of  their  zeal.  At  the  same  time  they  should 
remember  that  they  have  occupied  a  high  and  delicate  position, 
and  that  all  observers  are  not  qxute  disposed  to  do  them  justice. 
Some  complain  of  the  very  unanimity  as  a  suspicious  thing — they 
whisper  that  it  looks  like  drilling  for  stage  effect.  Others,  with 
remarkable  memories,  object  that  earlier  performances  were  in  a 
different  vein — whence  the  change? — what  occasioned  the  con- 
version ?  Some  again  scrutinize  what  is  immediately  before  them 
with  an  unfair  sharpness — they  say  they  are  disturbed  every  now 
and  then,  amidst  the  clamour  of  harmony,  by  catching  a  false 
note*  They  cannot  away  with  comings  in  productions  so  excel- 
lently ethical,  on  some  sudden  flaw — some  rent  or  crack,  as  it 
were,  suggestive  to  these  too  critical  persons,  of  bad  halnt,  bad 
temper,  bad  passion — arrogance  or  lewdness,  for  example,  peeping 
out  in  a  picture  of  ascetic  holiness — ^some  thread  of  vulgar  cox- 
combrvj  spleen,  spite,  envy,  checkering  a  well-trumpeted  tissue  of 
refined  and  heroical  philanthropy. 

Mrs.  Norton's  new  poem  will  not  afford  any  pretext  for  such 
minor  cavils.  She  has  been  for  years  devoting  her  abilities  to  the 
cause  which  she  now  maintains ; — none  can  have  forgotten,  in 
particular,  her  verses  on  the  factory  children,  nor  her  letters  on 
mendicancy  in  the  public  journals,  though  her  claim  to  these  last 
may  have  been  unsuspected  until  her  present  avowal.  Nor  will 
Zoilus  be  able  to  point  out  any  sentiment  in  these  cantos  at 
variance  with  the  simplicity  and  generosity  of  their  apparent  scope 
and  purpose.     Our  general  objections  remain.     We,  in  the  first 
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plaoe^  although  admitting  and  deploring  the  existence  of  much 
guilt  and  much  distress^  by  no  means  believe  that  the  Nation  is 
either  so  wicked  or  so  unhappy  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  assume. 
We  believe  that  the  upper  classes  are  not  more  n^ligent  of  their 
inferiors  than  in  any  former  age — but^  on  the  contrary,  more 
generally  attentive  to  their  duties  than  they  ever  were;  and 
that  the  existing  hardships  and  distresses  in  this  country  seem 
greater  and  worse  than  heretofore,  chiefly  because  the  public 
press  fixes  attention  on  individual  cases  to  an  extent  never  before 
dreamt  of,  and  very  frequently  exaggerates  them  besides.  We 
have  got  a  solar  microscope  which  reveals  ugly  things  that  are  by 
no  means  new,  by  magnifying  them  into  monsters.  Secondly,  as 
respects  the  humane  influence  of  imaginative  literature,  we  believe 
that  the  most  effective  lessons  of  sympathy  and  charity  have  been 
and  will  be  given  in  poems  and  novels  that  do  not  proclaim  their 
specific  moral  intention — nay,  that  have  no  ambition  but  to  reflect 
Hfe  and  teach  as  well-observed  life  itself  teaches.  Let  genius  of 
this  order  lend  to  the  less  gifted  the  use  of  its  seeing  eye  and 
hearii^  ear^-and  its  part  is  done. 

We  suppose  one  thing  will  be  conceded — namely,  that  in  all 
die  didactic  poems  and  novels  produced  in  ages  before  our  own, 
the  thesis  and  its  corollaries  owe  what  they  have  kept  of  vitality  to 
accompaniments — ^by  which^  in  most  instances  perhaps,  the  anthors 
themselves  set  comparatively  little  store.  Nearly  such,  we  anti- 
cipate^ will  be  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Norton*s  work.  It  will  be  enjoyed 
now  and  remembered  in  honour  hereafter,  not  because  of  its  formal 
doctrine,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  vivid  and  varied  transcript  of 
human  life  and  passion — pictures  which  would,  we  suspect,  have 
been  still  more  likely  to  further  the  arti8t*8  views,  had  her  graceful 
drawing  and  rich  colouring  dispensed  with  the  texts  and  com- 
mentaries now  blazoned  round  them  on  too  conspicuous  frames. 

The  '  Child  of  the  Islands  *  is  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  inscription  to  his  royal  highness  is  also  the  motto  of  the 
title-page— 

*  As  half  in  shade,  and  half  in  sun^ 

This  world  along  its  course  advances, 
May  that  side  the  Sun's  upon 
Be  all  that  e'er  shall  meet  thy  glances ! ' 

But  though  no  one  will  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mrs.  Norton's  loyal 
wishes,  it  must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Moore's  pretty  stanza  is  not, 
Ic^cally  speaking,  a  well-chosen  motto  for  her  poem ;  some  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  which  proclaim  that  in  the  highest 
of  this  earth^s  places  there  can  be  no  unmixed  felicity — or  as 
old  Menander  says : — 
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*  To  outward  semUance  godlike  are  the  gveat : 
But  inwardly  they  share  man's  common  &te.'* 
The  Poem  being  divided  inio  four  sections,  inscribed  'Spring ' 
—  'Summer' — 'Autumn' — 'Winter' — and  closii^  with  this 
couplet : 

'  Brothbrb  !  be  gentle  to  this  one  appeal ; — 
Want  is  the  only  woe  God  gives  you  power  to  heal !' . 

it  will  be  conjectured  that  the  cantos  are  occupied  mainly,  with 
arguments  and  elucidations  drawn  from  the  rlifferent  circum- 
stances under  which  the  successive  seasons  of  the  year  find  the 
Brothers  and  Sisters  to  whom  the  appeal  addresses  itself  and 
those  on  whose  behalf  it  is  made. 

Having  already  ventured  to  confess  our  opinion  that  the  main 
charm  lies  in  the  episodes,  we  shall  not  go  into  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  plan.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  perfonnance 
bears  throughout  the  stamp  of  extraordinary  ability — ^the  sense  of 
easy  power  very  rarely  deserts  us.  But  we  pause  on  the  bursts 
of  genius ;  and  they  are  many. 

Not  one  has  haunted  us  more  than  the  Gipsy  Giri  of  Windsor 
Forest  in  'Summer.*  It  needs  hardly  fear  a  comparison  with 
anything  on  this  picturesque  race  that  occurs  in  English  poetry — 
even  in  him  who  had  most  studied  them,  Crabbe. 

*  Wild  Nomades  of  our  civilised  calm  land ! 

Whose  Eastern  origin  is  still  betrayed 
By  the  swart  beauty  of  the  slender  hand. 
Eyes  flashing  forth  from  over-arching  shade, 
And  supple  limbs,  for  active  movement  made ; 
How  oil,  hailed  by  you,  the  maiden  looks 
For  love  her  fancy  ne'er  before  portrayed, 
Andy  slighting  village  swains  and  shepherd-crooks, 
Dreams  of  proud  youths,  dark  spells,  and  wondrous  magic  books  f 

Lo !  in  the  confines  of  a  dungeon  cell, 

(Sore  weary  of  its  silence  and  its  gloom) 
One  of  this  race :  who  yet  deserveth  well 

The  close  imprisonment  which  is  her  doom : 

Lawless  she  was,  ere  infancy^s  first  bloom 
Left  the  round  outline  of  her  sunny  cheek ; 

Vagrant,  and  prowling  Thief; — no  chance^  no  room 
To  bring  that  wild  heart  to  obedience  meek ; 
Therefore  the  avenging  law  its  punishment  must  wreak. 
She  lies,  crouched  up  upon  her  pallet  bed. 

Her  slight  limbs  starting  in  unquiet  sleep ; 
And  oft  she  turns  her  feverish,  restless  head. 

Moans,  frets,  and  murmurs,  or  begins  to  weep : 

Anon, 
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Anon,  a  cahner  hour  of  slumber  deep 
Sinks  on  her  lids ;  some  happier  thought  hath  come ; 

Some  jubilee  unknown  she  thinks  to  keep, 
With  Uben^ed  steps^  that  wander  home 
Once  more  with  gipsy  tribes  a  gipsy  life  to  roam^ 

But  no,  her  pale  lips  quiver  as  they  moan : 

What  whispet  they  ?    A  name,  and  nothing  more  i 
But  with  stich  passionate  tenderness  of  tone, 

As  shows  how  much  those  lips  that  name  adore. 

She  dteams  of  one  who  shall  her  loss  deplore 
With  the  unlnridled  anguish  of  despair ; 

Whose  forest-wanderings  by  her  side  are  o*er. 
But  to  whose  heart  one  braid  of  her  black  hair 
Were  worth  the  world's  best  throne  and  all  its  treasures  rare. 

The  shadow  of  his  eyes  is  on  her  soul — 

His  passionate  eyes,  that  held  her  in  such  love! 
Which  love  she  answmd,  scorning  all  control 

Of  reasoning  thoughts  which  tranquil  bosoms  move. 

No  lengthened  courtship  it  was  his  to  prove— 
Gleaninff  capricious  smiles  by  fits  and  starts — 

Nor  feared  her  simple  faith  lest  he  should  rove : 
Rapid  and  subtle  as  the  flame  that  darts 
To  meet  its  fellow  ^me,  shot  passion  through  their  hearts. 

And,  though  no  holy  priest  that  union  blessed. 

By  gipsy  laws  and  customs  made  his  bride. 
The  love  her  looks  avowed  in  words  confessed. 

She  shared  his  tent,  she  wandered  bv  his  side. 

His  glance  her  morning  star,  his  will  her  guide. 
Animal  beauty  and  intelligence 

Were  her  sole  gifts, — his  heart  they  satisfied ; 
Himself  could  claim  no  higher,  better  sense. 
So  loved  her  with  a  love,  wild,  passionate,  intense. 

And  oft,  where  flowers  lay  spangled  round  about. 

And  to  the  dying  twilight  incense  shed. 
They  sat  to  watch  heaven's  glittering  stars  come  out. 

Her  cheek  down-leaning  on  his  cherished  head ; 

That  head  upon  her  heart's  soft  pillow  laid 
In  fulness  of  content ;  and  such  deep  spell 

Of  loving  silence,  that  the  word  first  said 
With  startling  sweetness  on  their  senses  fell. 
Like  silver  coins  dropped  down  a  many-fathomed  well. 

Look !  her  brows  darken  with  a  sudden  frown — 

She  dreams  of  Rescue  by  his  angry  aid — 
She  dreams  he  strikes  the  Law's  vile  minions  down. 

And  bears  her  swiftly  to  the  wild-wood  shade ! 

There,  where  their  bower  of  bliss  at  first  was  made. 

Safe 
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Safe  in  his  sheltering  anna  once  more  the  sleqM. 

Ah,  happy  dream !    She  wakei ;  amazed,  afraid. 
Like  a  young  panther  from  her  couch  ahe  leaps. 
Gazes  bewildered  round,  then  madly  shrieks  and  weeps. 

For,  far  above  her  head,  the  prison-bars 

Mock  her  with  narrow  sections  of  that  sky 
She  knew  so  wide,  and  blue,  and  full  of  stars. 

When  gazing  upward  through  the  branches  lugh 

Of  the  free  forest !     Is  she,  then,  to  die  ? 
Where  is  he — where — ^the  strong-armed  and  the  brave. 

Who  in  that  vision  answered  her  wild  cry  ? 

Where  is  he — where — the  lover  who  should  save 

And  snatch  her  from  her  fate — ^an  ignominious  grave  ? 

Oh,  pity  her,  all  sinful  though  she  be. 

While  thus  the  transient  dreams  of  freedom  rise. 
Contrasted  with  her  waking  destiny  ! 

Scorn  is  for  devils ;  soft  compassion  lies 

In  angel-hearts,  and  beams  from  angel-eyes. 
Pity  her !    Never  more,  with  wild  embrace. 

Those  flexile  arms  shall  clasp  him  ere  ahe  dies ; 
Never  the  fierce  sad  beauty  of  her  &ce 
Be  lit  with  gentler  hope,  or  love's  triumphant  grace  i'^'^'^pp.  50-55. 

In  the  same  canto  there  is  a  glowing — we  fear  too  glowing — 
picture  of  the  effects  of  Father  Mathew's  preaching :  but  this  is 
no  place  for  controversy  about  the  Temperance  movement — ^nor 
are  we  willing  even  to  ask  why  the  Moffdalm  was  introduced  in 
connection  with  that  particular  scene.  The  exquisite  beaaty  of 
the  verses  is  worthy  of  the  noble  womanly  feelings  expressed  in 
them. 

*  That  amphitheatre  of  awe-struck  heads 

Is  still  before  me :  there  the  Mother  bows, 
And  o'er  her  slumbering  infant  meekly  sheds 
Unusual  tears.    There,  knitting  his  dark  brows, 
The  penitent  blasphemer  utters  vows 
Of  holy  import    There,  the  kindly  man, 

Whose  one  weak  vice  went  near  to  bid  him  lose 
All  he  most  valued  when  his  life  began. 
Abjures  the  evil  course  which  erst  he  blindly  ran. 

There,  with  pale  eyelids  heavily  weighed  down 

By  a  new  sense  of  overcoming  shame, 
A  youthful  Magdalen,  whose  arm  is  thrown 

Round  a  young  sister  who  dieserves  no  blame ; 
As  though  like  innocence  she  now  would  claim. 
Absolved  by  a  pure  God !    And,  near  her,  sighs 

The  Father  who  refused  to  speak  her  xuune : 
Her  penitence  is  written  in  her  eyes — 
Will  he  not  too  forgive,  and  bless  her,  ere  she  rise  ? 

Renounce 
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Renounce  her  not,  grieved  Father !    Heayea  tbaU  make 

Room  for  her  entrance  with  the  undefikd* 
Upbraid  her  not,  sad  Mother !  for  the- sake 

Of  days  when  she  was  yet  thy  spotless  child. 

Be  gentle  with  her,  oh,  thou  Sister  mild ! 
And  thou,  good  Brother!  though  by  shame  opprest; 

For  many  a  day,  amid  temptations  wild, 
Madly  indulged  and  sinfully  carest. 
She  yearned  to  weep  and  die  upon  thy  honest  breast 

Lost  Innocence ! — ^that  sunrise  of  clear  youth. 

Whose  lovely  light  no  morning  can  restore ; 
When,  robed  in  radiance  of  unsullied  truth, 

Her  soul  no  garment  of  concealment  wore. 

But  roamed  its  paradise  of  fancies  o'er 
In  perfect  purity  of  thought — is  past ! 

But  He  who  bid  the  guilty  **  sin  no  more  " 
A  gleam  of  mercy  round  her  feet  shall  cast, 
And  guide  the  pilgrim  back  to  heaven's  dear  peace  at  last' 

—pp.  61,  62. 

Another  picture  recalling  the  power>  though  anything  but  the 
manner,  of  Crabbe^  is  that  m  this  rich  canto  of  a  dull  brutalized 
peasant  on  trial  tor  his  life.  We  shall  give  a  jmrt  only  of  this 
terribly  true  portraiture — and  (for  once)  a  apedmen  of  the 
appended  moral, 

*  The  criminal  is  in  the  felon's  dock  : 

Fearful  and  stnpified  behold  him  stand ! 
While  to  his  trial  cold  iqpectatoni  flock. 
And  lawyers  grave,  and  judges  of  the  land. 
At  first  he  grasps  the  raii  with  nervous  hand. 
Hearing  the  case  which  learnedly  they  state. 

With  what  attention  ignorance  can  command  : 
Then,  weary  of  such  arguing  of  his  fate. 
Torpid  and  dull  he  sinks,  throi:^hout  the  long  debate. 

Vapid,  incomprehensible  to  him 

The  skilful  pleader's  cross-examining  wit ; 
His  sullen  ear  recdves,  confused  and  dim. 

The  shouts  of  laughter  at  some  brilliant  hit. 

When  a  shrewd  witness  leaves  the  Biter  bit 
He  shrinks  not  while  the  facts  that  must  prevail 

Against  his  life,  unconscious  friends  admit ; 
Though  Death  is  trembline  in  the  adverse  scale, 
He  recl»  no  more  than  if  he  heard  the  autumn  gale. 

Oh,  Eloquence,  a  moving  thing  art  thou ! 

Tradition  tells  us  many  a  mournful  story 
Of  scaffold-sentenced  men,  with  noble  brow. 

Condemned  to  die  in  youth,  or  weak  and  hoary. 

Whose 
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Whoie  words  suwi^  ia  hmgHraDiembered  glory ! 
But  eloquence  of  words  tlie  power  hath  not— - 

Nor  even  their  fate,  who  perished  gaunt  and  gory — 
To  move  my  spirit  like  his  ahject  lot» 
Who  stands  there,  like  a  dog,  new-sentenced  to  be  shot ! 
Look,  now !    Attention  wakee,  with  sudden  start. 

The  brutish  mind  which  late  so  dull  hath  been ! 
Quick  grows  the  heavy  beatii^  at  his  heart ! 

The  solemn  panse  which  rests  the  busy  scene. 

He  knows,  though  ignorant,  what  thcU  must  mean — 
The  Verdict !    With  the  Jury  rests  his  chance ! 

And  his  lack-lustre  eye  grows  strangely  keen. 
Watching  with  wistful,  pleading,  dreadful  glance. 
Their  consultation  cease,  their  foreman  slow  advance.' — pp.  11,  72. 

*  Child  or  thb  Islands  !  thoo,  whose  cradle-bed 
Was  hallowed  still  with  night  and  morning  prayer ! 
Thou,  whose  first  thoughts  were  reverently  led 
To  heaven,  and  taught  betimes  to  anchor  there ! 
Thou,  who  wert  reared  with  fond  peculiar  care. 
In  happiest  leisure,  and  in  holiest  light ! 

Wilt  Thotj  not  feed  the  lamp  whose  lustre  rare 
Can  break  the  darkness  of  this  fearful  night. 
Midst  dim  bewildering  paths  to  guide  faint  steps  aright  ?' — ^p.  74. 
We  believe  we  could  not  better  illustrate  the  writer's  catholic 
breadth  of  sympathy  with  all  weakD«8s  and  all  misfortunej  and 
at  the  same  time  the  searching  uiatomy  of  her  delineation  of 
hard-hearted  vice^  than  by  the  following  stanzas  on  an  artiste  of 
the  Opera.      They  must  have  been  written  long  before  Mrs. 
Howitt  interpreted  Andersen's  '  Improvisatrice ' — otherwise  the 
(to  our  fancy)  most  touching  page  in  that  story  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  suggested  them.     As  it  is,  there  can  be  no  sus- 
picion of  plagiarism — but  we  hope,  if  any  of  our  readers  have  not 
made  acquaintance  with  the  gorgeous  '  Annunciata'  of  the  Corso, 
and  the  contrast  of  '  that  thin  thing '  at  Venice,  they  will  turn 
from  the  English  poetess  to  the  Danish  romance. 

' She  curtsies,  gazing  round. 

Who  would  not  spend  a  fortune  on  her  smile  ? 
How  curved  the  stately  form  prepared  to  bound. 
With  footfall  echoing  to  the  music's  sound. 
In  the  Cachucha's  proud  triumphant  pace ! 

What  soft  temptation  in  her  look  is  found 
When  the  gay  Tarantalla's  wilder  grace 
Wakes  all  the  impassioned  glow  that  lights  her  Southern  face ! 
And  now,  a  peasant  girl,  abashed  she  stands  : 

How  pretty  and  how  timid  are  her  eyes : 
How  gracefully  she  clasps  her  small  fair  hands — 
How  acts  her  part  of  shy  and  sweet  surprise : 

How 
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How  earnest  is  her  love  without  disguise ! 
How  piteously,  when  from  thflt  dretm  awAkisg 

She  finds  him  false  on  whom  her  fisth  reli«Sy 
All  the  arch  mirth  those  features  fair  fbrsakiag, 
She  hides  her  face  and  sobs  as  though  her  heart  were  breaking ! 
A  Sylphide  now,  among  her  bower  of  roses. 

Or,  by  lone  reeds,  a  Lake's  enamoured  fiiiry. 
Her  lovely  limbs  to  slumber  she  composes. 

Or  flies  aloft,  with  gestures  soft  and  airy : 

Still  on  her  guard  when  seeming  most  unwary, 
Scarce  seen,  before  the  small  feet  twinkle  past. 

Haunting,  and  yet  of  love*s  caresses  chary — 
Her  maddened  lover  follows  vainly  ^t, — 
While  still  the  perfect  step  seems  that  she  danced  the  last ! 
Poor  Child  of  Pleasure !  thou  art  young  and  fair. 

And  youth  and  beauty  are  enchanting  things  : 
But  hie  thee  home,  bewitching  Bayadere, 

Strip  off  thy  glittering  armlets,  pearls,  and  rings. 

Thy  peasant  boddice,  and  thy  Sylphide  wings  : 
Grow  old  and  starve  :  re(][uire  true  Christian  aid : 

And  learn,  when  real  distress  thy  bosom  wrings. 
For  whom  was  all  that  costly  outlay  made : 
For  Self,  and  not  for  thee,  the  golden  ore  was  paid ! 

For  the  quick  beating  of  the  jaded  heart. 

When  sated  Pleasure  woke  beneath  thy  gaze. 
And  heaved  a  languid  sigh,  alone,  apart. 

Half  for  thy  beauty,  half  for  "  other  days :" 

For  the  trained  skill  thy  pliant  form  displays. 
Pleasing  the  eye  and  casting  o'er  the  mind 

A  spell  which,  Circt^-like,  thy  power  could  raise, 
A  drunkenness  of  Soul  and  Sense  combined. 
Where  Fancy's  filmy  veil  gross  Passion's  form  refined : — 

For  these,  while  thou  hadst  beauty,  youth,  and  health, 

Thou  supple-limbed  and  nimble-stepping  slave 
Of  two  cold  masters.  Luxury  and  Wealth, 

The  wages  of  thy  task  they  duly  gave — 

Thy  focS  was  choice,  and  thy  apparel  brave : 
Appeal  not  now  to  vanished  days  of  joy 

For  arguments  to  succour  and  to  save  : 
Proud  Self-indulgence  hath  a  newer  toy. 
And  younger  slaves  have  skill,  and  these  thy  Lords  employ. 

And  thou,  first  flatterer  of  her  early  prime, 

Ere  praises  grew  familiar  as  the  light. 
And  the  young  fleet  flew  round  in  measured  time 

Amid  a  storm  of  clapping  every  night ; 

Thou,  at  whose  glance  the  smile  grew  really  bright 
That  decked  her  lips  for  tutored  mirth  before, — 

Wilt  THOU  deny  her  and  forget  her  quite  ? 

Thy 
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Thy  idol,  for  whose  sake  the  lavish  store 
In  prodigal  caprice  thy  hand  was  wont  to  pour  ? 

Yea,  wherefore  not  ?  for  Self,  and  not  for  her, 

Those  sums  were  paid,  hcf  facile  love  to  win : 
Thy  heart's  cold  ashes  vainly  would  she  stir, 
•  The  light  is  quenched  she  looked  so  lovely  in ! 

Eke  out  the  measure  of  thy  fault,  and  sin 
''  First  with  her,  then  against  her  "---cast  her  off. 

Though  on  thy  words  her  faith  she  learned  to  pin : 
The  World  at  her,  and  not  at  thee,  shall  scojOT, — 
Yea  lowlier  than  before  its  servile  cap  shall  Ao/S. 

And  since  these  poor  forsaken  ones  are  apt 

With  ignorant  directness  to  perceive 
Only  the  fact  that  gentle  links  are  snapt. 

Love's  perjured  nonsense  taught  them  to  believe 

Would  last  for  ever :  since  to  mourn  and  grieve 
Over  these  broken  vows  is  to  grow  wild : 

It  may  be  she  will  come,  some  winter  eve, 
And,  weepinff  like  a  broken-hearted  child, 
Reproach  thee  for  the  days  when  she  was  thus  beguiled. 

Then, — in  thy  spacious  library, — where  dwell 

Philosophers,  Historians,  and  Sages, 
Full  of  deep  lore  which  thou  hast  studied  well ; 

And  classic  Poets,  whose  melodious  pages 

Are  shut,  like  birds,  in  lacquered  trellis  cages, — 
Let  thy  more  educated  mind  explain 

By  all  experience  of  recorded  ages. 
How  commonplace  is  this  her  frantic  pain. 
And  how  such  things  have  been,  and  must  be  yet  again  ! 

If  the  oNB  Book  should  strike  those  foreign  eyes, 

And  thy  professed  Religion  she  would  scan,—* 
Learning  its  shallow  influence  to  despise ; 

Argue  thy  falsehood  on  a  skilful  jdan, 

Protestant,  and  protesting  gentleman  I 
Prove  all  the  folly,  all  the  fault,  her  own  ; 

Let  her  crouch  humbly  'neath  misfortune's  ban ; 
She  hath  unlovely,  undelightful  grown  : 
That  sin  no  words  absolve :  for  that  no  tears  atone ! 

But  Prudery, — with  averted  angry  glance, — 

Bars  pleading,  and  proclaims  the  sentence  just; 
Life's  gambler  having  lost  her  desperate  chance. 

Now  let  the  Scorned  One  grovel  in  the  dust ! 

Now  let  the  Wanton  share  the  Beggar's  crust ! — 
Yet  every  wretch  destroyed  by  Passion's  lure. 

Had  a  First  Love, — Lost  Hope, — and  Broken  Trust : 
And  Heaven  shall  judge  whose  thoughts  and  lives  are  pure  :*- 
Not  always  theirs  worst  sin,  who  worldly  scorn  endure.'^pp.  155-161. 

We 
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'  We  wbli  we  bad  room  for  a  foore  more  of  ibeM  masterly 
pkelchea— but  we  hope  we  baye  given  enongb,  not  to  excite  atten* 
tioDj  for  that  auch  gifts  employed  with  aaph  energy  mnat  al  onoe 
cxHiunandy  e^Fen  were  the  name  mi  the  title»page  a  new  one — but 
enough  to  show  that  we  have  not  obferved  with  indifference  thia 
maaifestation  of  developed  skill — this  faiivst  wreath  as  yet  won  in 
the  service  of  the  graver  Muses  for  the  name  of  Sheridan. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  take  the 

Census  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  ml841.    4  vols.  foL 

1843-4. 
2.  First  Six  Annual  Reports  of  the  Registrar- General  of  Births, 

Deaths,  and  Marriages— \%Z%  to  1843.    6  vols.  fol. 
8.  Tables  showing  the  Number  of  Criminal  Offenders  committed 

for  Trial  in  the  Year  1840 ;  and  the  result  of  the  Proceedings. 

Folio.     1841. 

4.  Statistical  Reports  presented  to  Parliament,  of  the  Sickness, 
Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  Her  Majesty  s  TVoops.  4  vols, 
folio.     1838-1841. 

5.  Situation  Econamique  de  la  Belgique,  exposie  JCaprhs  les  Dor 
eumens  Offtdels.  '  rar  M.  le  Comte  d*Arrivabene.  8vo.    1843. 

6.  Statistique  GAiSrak  de  la  Belgique.  Par  Messrs.  Heusch- 
ling  et  V  andermaelin.     8vo.     1 841 . 

7.  Aggregate  of  the  Statistics  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  (f 
June,  1840. 

"OEW  readers  will  require  to  be  inCbrmed  concerning  the  im* 
^  mense  importance  which  has  been  experimentiJly  found 
attaching  to  such  statistical  documents  as  are  to  be  the  sub* 
ject  of  present  discussion.  Those  who  do  require  such  infor- 
mation are  referred  to  our  article  on  the  Census  of  1831,  Q.  R. 
Tol.  liii. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  sudi  subjects  will  deeply  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  Rickman,  who  had  been  employed  as  theprtmum 
mobile  in  actuating  the  machinery  for  ascertaining  the  population 
of  the  British  isles,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  inquiry  in  1801, 
to  the  preparatory  arrangements  for  1841.  In  the  Act  appoint- 
ing the  Censns  of  1831,  the  abstracts  from  the  returns  were  re- 
quired to  be  laid  before  Parliament  within  ten  months  after  the 
completioa  of  the  Census ;  but,  even  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Ridkman's  master-mind,  the  task  was  not  accomplished 
before  the  lapse  of  twenty  montixL  With  this  lesson  before  them, 
the  Miaiilcrs  of  the  time  passed  three  Acts  of  Parliament  (from 
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the  lOdi  M  Angoalt,'l910,  tothi^  6th  of  April,  1^1),  the  second 
to  eofrrect  the'  blunders  of'  the  first,  and  the  third  of  both ;  and, 
with  this'  eight  months*  experience  of  the  dilBcalty  of  regulating 
how  the  ^ng  was  to  be  done,  allowed  onfy  fburteen' tedntbl 
for  the  doing  of  it;  thi8>  too,  though  the  number  of  details  far 
ehoeedad  tint  in  any  former  inquiry.  The  CommisskHiers 
(Messrs:  Phipps  and  Vardon)  have  performed  the  task  in  twenty^ 
three  months,  and  justly  say,  '  No  apology  is  necessary  for  delay. 
On  the  arrivid  of  the  schedules  in  London,  each  individual,  of 
whicheFcr  sex,  was  presented  to  us  with  five  distinct  propositions 
attached  to  each  name ;  making  upwards  of  one  hundred  miBums 
of  separate  facts  to  be  reduced  into  tabular  statements  by  copy- 
iiig«_and  the  results  to  be  formed  into  geographical  districts,  by 
means  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  separate 
calculations^  all  of  which  were  to  be  tested  by  a  system  of  cbedcs/ 
(Preface,  p.  38.)  This  Preface  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  subject,  exhibiting  industrious  and  accurate  analytts, 
with  clearness  and  acumen  in  the  practical  application  of  results. 
And  the  same  character  may  be  most  justly  applied  to  the  Report 
and  Analysis  of  the  Irish  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Hamilton, 
Brownrigg,  and  lArcom. 

In  ancient  times,  that  is,  as  Bacon  would  say,  in  the  youthful 
inexperience  of  the  world,  the  prosperity  and  power  of  a  State 
were  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  people  ;  but  we,  the  elders 
of  mankind,  have  learned  from  experience  that  a  land  is  pros- 
perous and  powerful,  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  multi- 
tude of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  their  moral  and  physical  condition] 
Hence  the  propriety  of  adding,  to  the  mere  enumeration,  various 
other  perquisitions;  and  we  tUnk  a  brief  notice  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  heads  into  whidi  the  Commissioners  have  divided  their 
prefatory  remarks,  may  interest  our  readers. 

In  tl»  column  containing  the  area  of  places  it  is  observed, 
*  nothing  short  of  an  actual  survey  could  give  a  more  accurate 
result  than  has  been  here  obtained  by  the  labours  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rickman.'  Nor  does  it  seem  of  sufficient  consequence  to  justify 
the  enormous  expense,  which  would  be  incurred  by  the  survey  of 
ground  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  use  of  which  ^f  any) 
would  soon  be  abrogated  by  demolitions,  and  erections,  and  by 
new  divisions  of  property  and  occupation. 

The  next  subject,  that  of  houses,  is  one  of  the  greatest  import>> 
ance ;  for  on  the  proportion 'of  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  to 
the  number  of  the  occupants,  must  greatly  depend  both  health 
and  moral  purity.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  pro* 
portion,  though  good  as  a  general  criterion,  is  by  no  means  an 
aceurale  oiiei  for  half  a  dosen  fainilios  mny  l&re  in  ^  house  of « 
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coiaforti  tb^  oim  family  in  a  eottaga  of  ooe,«|iBrlmQnt.  And  so 
wiih  regard  to  individuals^  a  noble  mansion  (retmaied  only*  aa 
OQc^JiQuse)  mayconiaiq  foffty  ji^rsoiis  mone  oomfovtaUy  accom^ 
Qiodated  than .  four  in  a  blU«  The  Vm>  \cbso»  are  .rsmavkably 
axempUfiad  in  the  flats  of  Scptlaqid  aad  the  cabins,  of  Irdaad« 
Aad.tbe  Ici&h  Ccosmssioncara  bare^  for  the  first  time^  made  a 
labprious  and  laudable  attempt  to  classify  the  bouaesf-statinf  the 
numb^  of  houses  and  occupants  in  each  class.  On  this  subject^ 
bowever«  the  Cominissioners  do  not  notice,  and  nerhapa  did  not 
know^  a  peculiarity  in  Ae  phraseology  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
which  might  Juuqh  affect  the  result  of  their  investigations ;  for  if 
a  (peasant,  pccupyuig  a  colti^e  of  two  apartmants,  weie  asked 
bow  JBoany  rooms  yere  in  bia  bouse,  be  would  answer  <one:* 
in  bis  dialect  the  bed-chamber  alone  is  called  *  the  room/  Bnl 
Aougb,  from  this  and  oth^  obvious  causes>  the  classification  must 
be  in  a  considerable  degree  arbitrary,  it  afibrds  at  least  an  i^-* 
prozimation  to  the  information  sought ;  and  though  we  can  finnn 
neither  the  present  nor  former  mode  of  oaloilation  obtain  a  per- 
fectly accurate  statement  for  any  one  period,  yet,  the  sources  of 
error  being  nearly  the  same  in  all  periodS}  we  may  obtain  a  good 
comparative  idea  of  plx)gress,  or  tetrocevion,  in -this  element  of 
sof»al  well-being. 

In  Ej^land  and  Wales  the  number  of  bouses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  100  persons  is  increased  0  *  7  per  cent.  The  number 
of  persons  in  each  house  was  in  1831,  5*6 ;  in  .1841,  5*4,  or  a 
fifth  fewer:  the  conformable  results  in  both  cases  confirming 
the  accuracy  of  investigation  in  eadi.  Eyeq  in  many  of  the 
principal  seats  of  manufacture  there  is  some  improvement.  In 
Irelandy  too,  there  in  a  like  indication  of  seme  small  increase 
of  family  comfort.  In  1831  ibe  average  number  of  persons  in  q. 
family  was  5*61,  in  1841  it  was  only  5*  55 ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  number  of  houses  in  1841  being  7  per' cent,  higher  than 
in  1831,  whilst  the  increase  of  population  in  ^t  period  batf  cmly 
been  5*25. 

This  general  increase  of  wholesome  accommodation  renders 
more  CHninous  its  decrease  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  districts.  In  Greenock  the  decrease  of 
the  number  of  families  to  a  population  of  100,  is  3 ;  in  Dundee, 
1*7;  in  Glasgow,  1*3;  and  in  Scotland  generally,  0*2.  These 
statements  are  taken  from  the  tabulated  particulars  at  p.  7  of  the 
Commissioners*  Preface.  But  how  this  is  reooncileable  with  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  same  page  in  respect  to  houses,  is  not 
satisfactorily  explained ; — '  By  diligent  investigation,  and  by  col- 
lating the  present  returns  with  those  of  1831,  we  have  been 
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eaaUed  to  arrifve  at  the  oonoliuioii,  that  the  proportion  which  the 
population  of  Scotla&d  now  bears  to  the  inhabited  houses  is  rather 
above  that  exhibited  in  1831.' 

We  English  folks  are  accustomed  to  boast  of  having  the  word 
comfort,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  it>  almost  pecmliarlj  our 
owa.  Bat  we  most  yield  to  our  Belgian  nei^bonrs  in  the  sacrifice 
made  to  acqnire  it,  insomuch^  at  least,  as  l^at  depends  on  a  more 
or  less  crowded  domicile.  For  with  more  than  doable  the  density 
of  English  popnlation,  and  consequently  with  twice  the  tempta- 
tion to  crowd  their  houses,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  is 
only  6,  and  to  a  family  only  5 ;  *  whilst  in  England  we  have  5*52 ; 
to  a  house  in  London,  7'4 ;  in  Lancashire  and  Middlesex,  7*5. 

The  nesLt  division  of  the  subject  is  that  of  persons,  the  especial 
matter  of  investigation  in  a  Census,  all  others  being  merely  col- 
lateral.    The  general  result  may  be  thus  tabulated : — 


Bogland  t  .  •  •  • 
Wales  .  .  •  •  • 
Scotland 

Channel  Islands       •     « 

Army  and  Navy  and  Registered 
fleamciti  afloat  •     •     • 


Aseertained  to  have  been  tm- 
▼elling  in  nighty  6ih  June 

Irelaiid    •     •     •■    •     •    • 

Totals     •     •     • 


1831. 


Populatton. 


13,091,005 

806,183 

2,365«1]4 

103,710 

277,017 

•     •     .• 
7,767,401 


24,410,439 


InereMe 
per  Cent. 
fionlSSl. 


16 
12 
13 

15-8 


1419 


14*6 


1841. 


Population. 


14,995,138 

911,603 

2,620,184 

124,040 

186,453 

5,016 
8,175,124 


27,019,558 


per  Gent, 
float  1831. 


14-5 
13*0 
10*7 
19*6 


5*25 


10«68 


We  see  here,  in  every  territorial  division,  an  increase  of  popu* 
lation ;  with  a  diminished  rate  of  that  increase,  except  in  the 
smaller  divisions  of  Wales  and  the  Channel  Islands.  But  in 
such,  when  intimately  connected  with  neighbouring  larger  dis« 
tricts,  the  migrating  population  necessarily  bears  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  stationary  inhabitants,  and  renders,  therefore^  un* 
certain  any  conclusion  concerning  the  natural  fecundity. 

The  general  diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  is,  however 
(contrary  to  antiquated  prejudices),  by  no  means  matter  of  regret, 
under  present  circumstances.     Those  circumstances,  indeed^  may 


*  Heusdilins  and  Vandernwelin,  p.  42. 
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be  jaslly  deplored ;  Imt^  till  they  alter^  tiU  we  have  extended  meant 
of  empfojing  capiteJ,  and  coniequently  of  adequately  remoneratang 
the  quantity  of  labour  now  in  the  market,  any  increased  rate  o{ 
population  oould  only  add  to  the  present  very  general  complcunt 
of  eiUier  an  absolute  want  of  employment^  or  of  the  necessity 
of  labouring  for  a  pittance  insufiBdent  to  the  common  comforts  of 
existence.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  uneducated,  and  therefore 
^:norant  and  unreflecting  labourer  should  impute  this  state  of 
things,  not  to  improvident  marriage,  or  lavish  expenditure  of 
wages  when  they  happen  to  be  high,  but  to  the  unfeeling  cupidity  of 
the  capitalist  refusing  to  employ  more  labourers,  or  give  the  means 
of  decent  livelihood  to  those  he  does  employ.  Bat  it  does  seem 
passing  strange,  that  educated  persons  should  join  in  this  senseless 
cry ;  and  not  perceive,  that  the  capitalist  could  only  sell  more  goods 
than  the  market  now  absorbs,  by  reducing  the  price  of  his  commo- 
dity :  and  that,  if  he  reduce  the  sale-price,  he  must  also  reduce  thii 
price  of  production — that  is,  the  wages  of  the  labourer ;  or  he  must 
reduce  that  very  capital,  which  enables  him  to  empl6y  labour  at  all. 

'  The  evils  of  society '  (says  Professor  Smyth,  in  his  admirable 
Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  iii.  p.  299)  '  are  more 
readily  seen  than  the  inevitable  necessity  of  them  can  be  under^ 
stood.'  Let  us  endeavour,  however,  to  make  intelligible  a  case, 
which  has  of  late  attracted  the  greatest  attention,  and  thrown  the 
greatest  obloquy  on  the  class  of  capitalists  concerned, — ^the  case  of 
the  work-people  employed  by  tailors,  milliners,  dress-mak^v,  and 
proprietors  of  warehouses  for  ready-made  articles,  &c. 

A  benevolent  zeal  for  the  distressed  labourers  has,  like  all 
enthusiasm,  engendered  a  spirit  of  injustice ;  and  the  employers 
have  been  accused  of  both  receiving  unreasonably  high  profits, 
and  paying  unreasonably  low  wages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  profit  on 
the  employment  of  capital  in  these  ways  is  higher  than  the  average 
profit  of  other  master-manufacturers.  Any  such  permanent  in^ 
equality  must  ever  be  prevented  by  the  same  principle  of  compe- 
titimi,  which  has  obliged  the  operatives  in  these  occupations  to 
accept  low  wages.  For  they,  being  principally  females,  capable 
of  few  other  employments,  become  craving  applicants  for  these. 
Here  the  benevolent  enthusiast  exclaims : — '  But  why  should  the 
capitalist  live  in  idleness,  and  luxury,  whilst  making  such  miser- 
able remuneration  to  his  work-people,  that  they  may  be  said 
rather  to  starve,  than  live  upon  it?'  Now  this  is  confounding  two 
entirely  distinct  principles — charity  and  economy :  for  it  must  be 
confessed  that  economy,  whether  political  or  domestic,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  charity.  And  the  capitalist  may  reply, — '  If  you  have 
such  compassion  for  these  poor  people,  as  to  diminish  your  own 
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income  by  relieving  their  distress^  I  shall  laud  your  c^iarity.  Do 
youj  then,  not  bl$ane  my  economy :  each  is  a  discretionary  virtue^ 
or^  as  the  moralist  terms  it^  an  imperfect  obligation.'  '  But  (oon* 
tinues  the  oapitalist)  I  will  suppose  your  benevolenoe  to  be  active 
kindness :  and  when  you  have  a  job  to  be  done,  you  will  pass  me> 
as  the  middle-man^  and  sending  for  an  operative,  you  will  say, 
"  Here  is  a  job^  which  I  should  pay  Mr.  Gripe  a  shilling  to  get 
done  for  me,  and  he  would  pay  you  &d. ;  but,  if  you  will  do  it  for 
me,  you  shall  have  the  shilling."  On  the  next  occasion  you  would 
send  again  for  A ;  but  B ,  C,  and  D  (having  heard  of  A's  good  luck) 
come  with  him ;  and,  when  you  offer  A  the  shilling,  "  Oh,"  says 
B,  «  ril  do  the  job  for  lOd. ;'  '\  I,"  says  C,  -  for  8d, ;'  and  ''  I/? 
says  D,  '*  for  Gid. ;  and,  if  charity  be  your  object,  it  is  far  more 
charitable  to  employ  me,  whose  necessities  oblige  me  to  take  6d.t 
than  to  employ  B  and.  C,  who  cannot  be  in  such  want,  as  they 
will  not  taxe  less  than  lOd.  or  8J."  So  that  you  see  (continues 
the  capitalist)  your  charity,  thus  enlightened,  produces  the  same 
result,  as  had  been  arrived  at  by  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  my 
sordid  econon^y.' 

The  very  great  reduction. in  the  rate  of  Irish  increase  appears 
to  be,  by  the  Commissioners,  justly  ascribed  to  the  prevalence  of 
emigration :  and  the  influence  of  that  is  to  be  estimated*  not  foy 
the  numbers  aloi^e  withdrawn  from  the  population^  but,  also, 
from  the  consideration  that  those  numbers  are,  very  generally,  at 
the  most  prolific  period  of  life :  of  45,848  emigrants,  more  than 
two-thirds  were  between  the  ages  of  16  and  36.  (Ir.  Rep.^ 
Pref,  p.  26.)  The  migratory  character  of  the  Irish  (whether 
inherent,  or  the  consequence  of  poverty)  is  strongly  marked  by 
the  circumstance  of  Irish  natives  in  Great  Britain  being  6  times 
more  numerous  than  British  natives  in  Ireland;  and  the  amount 
pf  her  foreign  emigration  from  1831  to  1841  we  have  calculated 
to  be  4 '  9  per  cent,  whilst  in  Scotland  it  is  only  2  *  5,  and  in  Ei^- 
land  and  Wales  only  2  - 1 ,  of  the  present  respective  populations. 

Besides  emigration,  however,  there  is  an  obvious  cause  for  a  less 
rapid  increase  in  a  population  essentially  agricultural,  and  where 
there  is  little  new  capital  ready  to  be  expended  on  improving 
the  land.  For  the  paucity  of  capital  in  Ireland  (notwithstanding 
the  cheapness  of  labour)  there  are  two  great  causes :  the  insecu- 
rity of  investments  in  a  turbulent  state  of  society,  and  the  remit- 
tance, without  return,  of  rents  to  other  countries;  that  remit- 
^nce,  too,  in  the  form  of  human  food :  for  the  form  of  depor- 
tation makes  a  mighty  difference.  From  a  country  not  obliged 
to  buy  food  you  may  send  away  money  without  necessarily  stinting 
the  population  (though  it  will  tend  to  do  so)  ;  but  you  cannot  (for 
any  length  of  time)  send  away  food,  receiving  no  return^  without 
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stiDiing  populadon,  and  tbe  common  comforts  of  life :  of  which 
moral  degradation  is  the  invariable  resalt.  We  have  called  Ire* 
land  an  essentially  agricultoral  country;  and  so  it  is,  compared 
at  least  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Great  Britain 
and  the  Channel  Islands  the  agricultural  population  is  not  quite 
a  half  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  (as  I  to  2  *  07) ;  whilst 
in  Ireland  it  is  much  more  than  treble  (as  3*55  to  1). 

Whether  these  proportions  are  increasing,  or  diminishing,  since 
1831^  no  certain  conclusion  can  be  formed;  for  the  returns  of 
occupation  then  were  made  of  the  number  of  families,  and  now, 
of  the  number  of  individuals  employed.  This  uncertainty  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion,  not  only  on  the  relative  prc^ess, 
but  on  the  actual  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  and  trading 
to  the  agricultural  population,  and  on  their  respective  importance 
in  the  production  of  national  wealth.  In  the  course  of  this  discus- 
«ion  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  much  censured, 
as  underrating  the  agricultural  population,  by  not  induding  in  it 
artisans  employed  immediately  in  the  service  of  agriculture — the 
smithy  the  carpenter,  and  the  harness-maker,  who  supply  the 
ploughs^  the  carts,  and  the  gear  of  the  horses.  But  where  are 
we  to  stop  ?  Must  we  class,  also,  as  agriculturists,  them  who  dig 
the  iron-ore,  and  them  who  smelt  it  ? — the  wood-merchant  who 
buys,  and  the  sailor  who  imports  the  timber  ? — the  butcher  who 
strips  off  the  hide  and  the  tanner  who  converts  it  into  leather  ? 
And,  if  so,  the  same  workmen,  employed  yesterday  for  the  farm, 
are  to-day  preparing  beams  for  the  power-loom — and  wheels^  and 
straps,  and  collars,  for  spinning-jennies — and  giant  steam-engines, 
doing  the  work  of  a  thousand  horses.  In  short,  if  the  producers 
of  an  article  are  to  be  numbered  with  those  who  consume  or 
employ  it,  all  distinction  is  at  an  end,  and  all  enumeration  con- 
founded :  the  tailor  would  be  reckoned  in  every  class,  because  no 
class  goes  naked.  It  does  appear  to  us,  that  the  Commissioners 
have  adopted  the  most  rational  classification ;  but,  however  that 
be,  all  parties  admit  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  trading 
and  manufacturing  population ;  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit 
that  same  class  to  be  the  most  productive  of  national  wealth  of 
one  description ;  but,  again,  we  ask,  is  such  species  of  wealth  of  as 
stable  a  nature  as  that  created  by  agriculture  r  On  any  assumption, 
the  predominance  of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  population  it 
fearfully  great :  not  that  we  deprecate  any  increase  of  population 
in  any  class,  under  due  r^ulations  for  preserring  physical  and 
moral  healthiness ;  but  what  we  do  dread  is  our  placing  on  the 
continued  success  of  a  system  which  all  history,  and  every-day 
experience,  proclaim  to  be  unstable^  such  confidence^  as  to  con- 
tract debts,  of  which  the  interest  merely  is^  on  the  smallest 
'  ^  VOL.  Lxxvi.  NO.  CLi.  c  Unfavourable 
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unfavourable  oscillation  in  the  balance  of  trade,  or  ihe  least  inert* 
ness  in  the  absorbent  system  of  the  market>  with  difficulty  dis- 
charged; and  if  that  interest  be  undischarged,  even  but  for  a 
season,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  society  must  rush  into  ruin-^ 
^  opera  mortaktate  damnata  sunt :  inter  peritttra  rivimus.' 

Such  is  the  political  prospect  we  view :  and  the  domestic,  and 
actual  aspect,  is  of  a  like  gloomy  character.  For  what  other  can 
be  expected,  where  such  a  preponderance  exists  in  the  least  stable 
and  most  dangerous  class?  The  least  stable ,  because  dependent 
on  the  chances  of  peace  or  war  between  ourselves  and  other 
nations — and  among  other  nations,  all  our  customers ;  dependent* 
also,  on  the  success  of  foreign  competition ;  on  the  caprices  of 
fashion ;  on  mutation  in  habits ;  and  inventions,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  This  class  (as  a  preponderating  one)  is  also  the  most 
dangerouSi  because  ready  congregated,  and  accustomed  to  com- 
bine ;  and  because,  often  receiving  high  wages,  spent  in  riotous 
living,  its  members  are  more  impatient  of  poverty  and  privation^ 
and  more  reckless  of  the  means  of  revenging  themselves  on  those  to 
whom  the  majority,  in  ignorance^  and  the  leaders,  in  craft,  impute 
the  sufferings  of  all.  To  prove  the  rapid  increase  of  this  class,  we 
have,  in  default  of  better  data,  taken  the  population  of  twelve 
counties  (usually  considered  the  most  agricultural)  *  witb  a  popu- 
lation of  2,519,726;  having  an  average  increment  of  population 
on  that  of  1831  of  8*64  per  cent.  We  have  also  taken  Lanoa* 
shire  and  West  York  (certainly  the  mort  manufacturing  districts), 
with  a  population  not  very  different  (2,391,888),  but  in  which  the 
increment  per  cent,  is  23*3  (difference  14*66).  These,  as  we 
have  said,  are  fearful  indications :  and  we  doubt  the  expression  is 
too  well  authorized  by  indisputable  proofs  that  such  increase  is 
not  '  under  due  regulations  Jor  preserving  physical  and  moral 
healthiness.* 

On  the  physical  question*  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
gives  the  most  authentic  means  of  deciding.  From  this  we  learn, 
that  in  the  twelve  agricultural  counties  before  referred  to,  the 
deaths  in  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1840,  were27>674:  the 
population  in  1831  having  been  2,576,682.  The  deaths,  there- 
fore, were  1*07  per  cent  In  West  York  and  Lancashire  the 
deaths  were  39,576  in  a  population  of  2,333,204,-H)r  1  -69  per 
cent ;  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  for  every  two  deaths,  in  any 
number  of  the  agricultural  population^  there  were  more  than  three 
in  the  same  number  of  the  manufacturing  population. 
•  But  if,  instead  of  the  wide  districts  of  West  York  and  Lanca- 
shire, we  take  localities  exclusively  manufacturing,  the  mortality 

*  Beds,  Ducks,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hererord,   Hants   Lincoln,   Norfolk,  OziM, 
Rutland,- Suffolk,  Susiex. 
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ia  stkdi  18  still  more  ^ipalli^.  The  populalion  of  Birmingbftm* 
Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Salford,  in  1831,  amounted  to  483.430: 
the  deaths  in  1839  to  17,2^,*  or  3*56  per  cent;  that  is,  in 
round  numbers,  for  every  tufo  deaths  in  the  populalion  of  tht 
tweire  agriculUuiil  counties  there  were  seven  deaths  in  the  same 
pnmbers  in  these  manufactariiig  towns.  It  niay  be  urged,  how- 
ever, that  much  of  this  excessive  mortality  may  be  ascribed  rather 
to  density  of  poptdation,  than  to  the  nature  of  the  employment. 
But  to  this  we  reply,  that  density  of  population  is  itself  a  conse^ 
quence  of  tbe  manulacturing  qrstem ;  and  though  means  might 
be  adopted  for  mitigating  the  evds  of  dense  population,  experience 
proves,  Uiat  manufacturing  populations  have  been  the  most  active 
in  aooumulatittg  those  evils,  and  the  least  active  in  adopting  reme- 
dial measures.  Thus  we  have  taken  the  metropolis,  Hull,  Liver* 
pool,  Bristol,  and  Bath,  and  find  the  density  22  ptgrsons  per  acre ; 
whilst  in  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Salford  it  is  58, 
X*et  us,  however,  compare  the  mortality  of  these  three  manu* 
facturing  towns  even  with  that  of  the  metropolis,  where  there  are 
35  persons  per  acre.  The  population  here  in  1831  was  1,594,890 ; 
and  the  deaths  in  1839-40,  45,132, f  or  2-82  per  cent.;  whilst 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  it  is  3*56  per  cent. :  that  is,  in  round 
numbers,  where  eleven  died  in  the  metropolis,  fourteen  would  die 
in  the  manufacturing  towns* 

Wherever  we  have  the  prevalence  of  manufacturing  populatioo, 
a  like  mortality  stares  us  in  the  face.  There  are  no  general 
returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  Scotland ;  but  the  civic 
authorities  in  Glasgow  have  published  such  a  register  for  that 
locality;  by  which  it  appears  that,  of  a  population  of  282, 1 34 
th^e  died  (exclusive  of  the  still-born)  in  the  year  1840,  9541  > 
or  3*38  per  cent. :  that  is,  in  round  numbers,  of  a  population  of 
300  in  the  12  agricultural  counties,  3  would  die;  and  of  the 
Glasgow  population  10  would  die« 

We  now  proceed  to  compare  the  moral  statistics  of  the  manu* 
facturing  and  agricultural  populations.  And  for  this  might  suffice 
the  <atation  of  a  single  sentence  from  the  introduction  to  '  Tables 
showing  the  number  of  Criminal  Offenders  in  the  year  1842/ 
The  actual  increase  of  commitments  in  the  counties  included  in 
the  manufacturing  and  mixed  district,  was  2417 ;  and  in  the  agri- 
cultural 466:  that  is»  as  83*83  to  16*  12  per  cent,,  or  more  than 
5  to  1 ;  ;|;  though  some  allowance,  no  doubt,  must  be  made  for  the 

*  iUipendix  to  Registrar's  Report,  p.  33-6.  t  Report,  n  21. 

I  Tbe  counties  specified  sre,  respectively ;  Mmmfatturimg  amd  Miattd,  Middlesex, 
Lancaster,  Surrey,  DoriiBin,  Mortbnmberland,  Stsfibrd,  Warwick,  Chester,  York, 
Gloucester,  Derby,  Montnoutii,  Kottingbam.  AgrionUurai,  Bedford,  UuntiDgdon, 
Jiereford,  Linoo]ii,  Cambridge,  Bueki^  fisaez,  Su&lk,  Wilto,  Oxford,  Northampton, 
Hertford,  Berks. 
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more  frequent  employmeKl  nad  grealer  eKaewoy  4si  ir  police* 
force  in  a  concentrated  than  in  adiffosed  f>o)fM^tm. 

In  Scotland,  alto,  generally,  the  inorease  of  ^rime,  freoi  1896  to 
1841,  was  17*96  per  cent.  Baft  in  the  ooanciea  of  Lanark  -Mid 
Renfrew  (the  great  manafaotariag^  diitricts)  thtft  incMaae^  w«i  36 
per  cent. :  and  we  hare  alrcody  seen  ifae  ttiriandM^y  emcem  of 
mortality  in  this  morally  depmwd  dassc 

Yet  it  is  this  very  class  of  persons  on  whom  the  empire  has  be« 
come  financially,  and  thereby  pobtiosUy  dependeMI;  and  to  whom, 
as  almost  ezclusiTely  a  cine  popnlatkm,  the  ReCrtm  Act  of  1833 
has  transferred  such  ominous  iafivenee,  that;  we  may* justly  appre- 
hend their  ultimately  prescribing  measvres  to  ^  L^tslature.'    i 

The  bearing  a  bastard  not  being  indictflAylev  is^ot  nodced  in 
the  'Tables  of  Criminal  Offenders;*  nor  it  it  distinctly  to  be 
found  in  the  Register  of  Births.  But  the  proportion  of  iUe* 
gitimate  children,  as  an  important  element  in  tlva  estimate  of 
public  morality,  formed,  most  properly,  a  subject  of  inmiry  in 
the  census  of  1831  ;  ami  at  page  4dO  of  the  Parish-K^ister 
Abstract  is  a  tabular  statement  of  *  Illegitimate  Children  born  in 
the  several  counties  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1830,  with 
the  proportion  to  the  average  nomber  of  40h»r  Children  bom  in 
such  year.*^  From  this  tttUei  which  sfaowi-the  illegitimate  births 
in  England  to  be  1  in  19,  or  5*86  per  cent,  we  have  ^ksoertatned 
the  number  of  illegitimates  bom  in  the  13  agrkttltural  eoonties, 
and  the  13  manufacturing  just  referred  to  "s  and  w«  are  bound  to 
state,  what  we  confess  we  were  surprised  to  find,  diat  the  matiufac^ 
turing  illegitimates  were  only  1  in  23*23,  while  the  agricultural 
were  1  in  22*58.  But  the  surprise  ceases  when  wie  eonsider  the 
case  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey  (the  metropolitan  counties),  which 
assuredly  will  not,  among  their  many  virtues,  ^boast  of  any  pre« 
eminence  in  chastity;  whilst  however  the  illegitimato  births  in  the 
two  counties,  taken  together,  are  only  1  in  34.  The  fact  probably  is 
that,  under  the  imperfect  system  of  registnrtion  in  1831,  illegitimate 
births  were  easily  concealed  in  large  and  dense  popalations;  and 
non-registration  was  resorted  to  as  an  additional  means  of  oonceid- 
ment,  or  illegitimates  were  registered  as  legitimate.  Other  and 
more  powerful  causes  of  the  anomaly  are,  sterile  prostitution,  and 
its  opposite,  early  marriages,  from  high  wages,  earned  bv  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  f     That  such  causes  are  in  operation  is  rendered 

*  That  (here  was  some  error  in  Mr.  Rickman'a  calculation  on  the  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate birtbf,  appears  by  the  considerations  suggested  at  p.  zz.  of  the  6th  Report  of 
the  Registrar-General ;  but  as  that  error  equally  aflfects  all  oistncts,  it  will  not  change 
the  inference  deduced  from  the  proportiom  in  the  different  districts. 

t  It  is  quite  certain  that  this  must  have  considerable  influence ;  though  early  mar- 
riages (probably  from  the  leu  opportunity  for  one  species  of  vice)  are  still  more  fre- 
quent in  the  agricultural  districts. 
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Ugbly; pfobttbIe>  hyXke  Qaatr^st.^ashikilM  wlwre  ragistration  is 
rigidly  enforotd/  iini  where  there  is  no  especial  demand  for 
javin^e  labour*  Thus^  ia  Fianoe,  the  tllegitiiaaleft  of  the  whole 
oomilry  are  to  the  kgilimateB  as  1  t6  13^;  bui  in  the  'metnq>olitaa 
I>epaxiHH9Btr  of  the  Seine  they  are.  ia  the  enerniDua  proporticm 
of  1  la  2*^20^Hthe  «alctdalion  inblnding  the  period  1824-1882. 
Mr.  Rickman  attributed  sudtexceae  to  the  centos  having  included 
fotlndlingjB  under  the- title  of  iUegstmaites  s  but  that  is  not  the  case 
m  theab6vo  sMeneal;  for  these  is  a  sepatate  return  of  found- 
linfi-^wfacyare^  the  births  o£  thei  whole  country  as  1  to  30 — and 
in  the^  Departmeat  of  the  Seine  as  1  to.  7  *  27.  And  the  distinction 
has  beea  very  pr»J>eriy  nnde ;  for  it  is  notorioas  that  married  pairi 
vete  ia  the  ^ntaoy  as  unnatural,  habit  of  abandoning  the  main- 
tettaoce  fof  their  progeny  to  the  charity  of  the  public — witness  the 
offiqpriBg^of  the  ^nthuaastic  sentamentalist,  Jean  Jacques,  and  his 
tenderly  nefiaed  Therese.  Doiriitleas  this  ready  ezoneratioa  from 
th&  cares  and  ebatge  aataraUy  consequent  on  vidons  celibacy,  or 
domestic  improvicbncek  woold  inoresse  t^  recklessness  of  both ; 
precseely  m^  tha  old,poor-law;under  its  oaal-administiation  (for  the 
administratioa  was  more  in  fault  than  the  principle  of  the  law), 
fostered  a 'like  recklessness ;  but  the  l^gher  standard  of  public  mo- 
rals in  Kngtoml>  proved  hy  the  general  proportion  of  only  1  illegi- 
tisaate  now.is  19  births*  instead  of  1  in  12*5,  turned  that  reckless- 
nesa  rather  to  improvident  marriage  than  to  the  vices  of  celibacy. 
And  aa  we  ha«e  tiow  only  nominal  foundling-hospitals,  we  have  a 
right  to  add  to.the  public  immorality  ot  France,  compared  with 
t^At  of  Eoglaod,  the  1  iti  30  of  her  foundlings ;  for  of  these,  such 
as  are  not  ike  ohiMraii  of4he  inoontiaent,  are  the  spawn  of  parents 
alienate  from  hiimaoity« 

Wherever  foundling-hospitals  exist,  there  bastards  swarm.  In 
the  aanaU  kingdom  of  Belgium,  seventeen  towns  have  foundling- 
hospitals;  of  which  several  have  been  established  since  1820» 
For  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to 
Intimate  births  is  1  in  20/  whilst  in  Luxembourgh,  where  there 
is.  no  foundliog^ospital,  it  is  only  1  in  30  (ib.  p.  231);  and 
generally,  M.  d*Arrivaliene  observes  {p//19),  <Que  les  quatre 

rvijBees»  oil  le  nosahre  det  enfans  trouv^  et  cdiandonnes  est 
moins  ^leve,  sent  precisenlent  cdb^s  ou  il  n*existe  pas  de 
Toufcs.' '  But  whilst  govemmenia  aire  called  upon  to  suppress 
actual  nurseries  of  yice,  let  them  eschew  the  opposite  extreme 
of  attempting  to  restrain  improvidetit  marriages  by  positive  enact- 
ment. For.  this,  as  for  all  other  moral  evils,  the  remedy  must 
be  sought  in  aieans  for  cultivating,  by  religious  instruction,  the 
vfrhte  of  prudence;  not  in  political  regulations  for  enforcing  the 
practice  of  it.  In  Francfort-on-the-Miune  marriages  are  pro- 
hibited. 
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hibited^  when  the  parties  possess  not  a  certain  amount  of  tangible 
property :  and  the  consequence  is^  that  m  every  6^^  births  one  is 
illegitimate.     (See  an  interesting  article  by  Colonel  Sykes  in  the 

*  Report  of  the  London  Statistical  Society/  for  December  1844.) 

There  is,  howerer,  one  improvement  in  our  raanufecturing 
system,  which  as  matter  of  consolation  should  not  here  be  omit* 
ted.  The  cupidity  of  the  employer  had  seconded  the  reckless 
avidity  of  the  parent  in  saying  of  his  child — 

'  Hunc  mihi  aequiiiis  est,  qukm  me  illi,  quas  volo  concedere :' 
but,  roused  by  the  outcry  of  humanity,  the  legislature  replied, 

*  Tute,  ecastor,  tibi,  homo,  malam  rem  quseris  ;'  and  their  enact- 
ments have  not  been  in  vain.  In  Yorkshire,  between  1838  and 
1843,  the  numbers  employed  in  manufactures  had  increased  on 
the  whole  only  11,500,  though  in  the  '  adults'  (i.  e.  according  to 
the  Factory  Act,  above  eighteen  years  of  age),  the  increase  was 
12,000,  and  in  '  young  persons*  (between  thirteen  and  eighteen), 
1500;  so  that  the  'children*  (below  thirteen)  must  have  been 
fewer  by  2000. — (Occupation  Abstract,  p.  17.) 

After  dwelling  so  much  on  the  consequences  of  a  prevalence 
in  the  manufacturing  class,  it  may  be  interesting  to  contemplate 
a  state  of  society  in  extreme  opposition,  and  to  observe  how  bless- 
ings and  evils  are  compensated  in  each.  We  allude  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  where,  from  their  Census  taken  the  1st 
of  June,  1840,  we  have  calculated  that  (with  a  total  population 
of  17,068,666)  the  agricultural  population,  compared  with  the 
trading  and  manufacturing,  is  in  centesimal  proportion  as  82*45 
to  17 '55.  But  these,  unhappily,  are  a  mixed  population  of  free 
white,  free  coloured,  and  slaves.  The  first  forming  in  physical 
constitution  and  social  position  the  nearest  parallel  with  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  we  were  desirous  of  comparing  the  vital  statistics  of 
America  with  those  of  England,  where  the  agricultural  class  is 
at  so  low  an  ebb.  When  population,  as  in  the  United  States,  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  32  •  6  per  cent,  (that  of  England  only  at 
the  rate  of  14*  5),  we  must  expect  a  large  proportion  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age ;  and  we  find  that  class,  accordingly, 
constituting  in  the  United  States  5* 7  of  the  population,  and  in 
England  only  7  •  5.  But  the  remarkable  circumstance  is,  thai 
we  find  the  mortality  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age,  18  per 
cent,  in  America,  and  but  9  in  England.  This  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  in  the  American  climate  a  peculiar 
uncongeniality  with  infant  life.  Suspecting  that  this  would  prin- 
cipally exist  in  the  Southern  States,  we  calculated  separately  the 
mortality  during  the  first  five  years  of  life,  in  the  States  north  of 
the  Potomac,  and  found  it  13*8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  States 
south  of  that  river  24  per  cent. 

This 
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This  19  one  of  the  evils  which  have  been  alluded  to  as  counter- 
balancing the  exemption  from  the  preponderance  of  a  manufac- 
tnring  class.  It  behoves  every  nation  to  ascertain  its  own  besetting 
ill ;  and,  having  tracked  the  causes,  to  retard  their  progress,  or 
accelerate  their  decline.  The  ills  of  climate  are  the  least  reme- 
diable ;  yet  these  may  be  much  abated  by  disforesting  and  clear* 
ing  the  suffocated  lands,  by  embanking  the  half-drowned  lands, 
and  draining  the  stagnant  waters.  But  the  ills  of  America  are  in 
the  construction  of  society;  in  diseases  voluntarily  engendered, 
and  perversely  fostered.  The  plague-spot  of  all  is  domestic 
slavery,  and  one  of  its  legion  of  baleful  consequences  a  numerous 
race,  called  the  coloured  population.  Of  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants  (17,068,666),  there  are  2,487/213  slaves,  and  386,245 
free  coloured.  This  coloured  class,  though  civilly  free,  are  so- 
cially proscribed ;  and  therefore,  as  alike  alienated  from  the  slaves 
and  the  whites,  may  be  considered,  equally  with  the  slaves,  to  be 
elements  of  discrepancy  in  the  composition  of  a  state.  The 
coloured  race  pervades  the  whole  Union,  and  being  more  equally 
spread^  the  virus  may  be  considered  as  diluted  by  diffusion ;  but 
virus  there  must  be :  for  what  but  ill -blood  can  be  generated 
where  persons  whose  sense  of  indignity  is  sharpened  by  education 
and  by  equality  of  political  rights,  find  themselves  in  a  state  of 
social  proscription?  Classing,  then,  these  with  the  slaves,  the 
whites  are  in  proportion  to  the  coloured  and  slave  population 
jointly,  not  quite  6  to  1 ;  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  case 
is  ordinarily  stated. 

But  such  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  indication  of  the  dangers 
to  social  and  political  stability.  These  depend  not  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  slave  and  coloured  to  the  whole  of  the  white  popu- 
lation, but  on  their  proportion  to  the  whites  with  whom  the  mass 
of  them  are  located.  Now  in  eleven  states  *  we  have  ascertained 
that  there  are  only  145,729  coloured  inhabitants,  and  69  slaves. 
The  existence  of  that  number,  however,  proves  that  these  states 
have  not  adopted  the  magnanimous  principle  of  British  law : — 

*  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free.' 

Four  States,  vie.,  Michigan,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont 
are  honourably  distinguishc^d  as  the  sole  immaculate  :  long  may 
they  retain  their  purity,  though  not,  we  hope,  their  distinction ! 
In  the  remaining  states,  territories,  and  districts,  the  whites  are  to 
the  slave  and  coloured  population  jointly,  not  quite  as  2  to  I. 
The  relation,  political  and  social,  in  which  the  members  of  such 

•  Maine,  New  Hampshire^  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont, 
Kew  York,  Pennsylrania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan. 
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a  popidaibn.  stand  lowardbi  eack  olber,  may  be  described  in  the 
gcapbis  wurds  of  dd  HoweU :  *  What  tbeonci  is,  the  other  is  not; 
and  in  such  a  visible  discrepsiiey^  that  if  one  mwQ  fetched  from, 
the  remotest  pavt^of  the  earth  the  son  dispiayeth  his  beames  upon 
-^yea,  from  the  very  antqrades — he  woold  agree  with  eiiher 
better  than  they  do-oae  with  another*  (Oa  Forraiiie  Travell^  p«  7d* 
1642).  Such  a  state  of  society  resembles  not  a  wooden  pave* 
flsent^  whese  the  constituent  parts,  ntoely  fitted^  alternately  support 
and  rest  upon  each  other^  and  where  all  goes  smoothly  and  quietly ; 
but  is  like  a  stone^pored  street,  where  the  materials  are  <>idy 
tmnporarily  rammed  tcgiether,  and  all  is  hubbub  and  pablic  dis- 
turbance. 

^ny  expectation  of  peace  and  perman^ce,  in  a  society  so  con* 
stituted»  must  be  derived  firom  a  decisive  aad  miited  legislative 
power^  with  a  vigorous  exieciitive.  And  what  do  we  find  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ?  A  legislature  composed  of  the  re« 
presentatives  of  domestically  independent  states;  each  jealous  of 
the  general  legislature  treodiing  on  that  independence,  and  eachi 
in  its  turn,  swayed  by  the  oscillations  of  an  equally  jealous  mob* 
constituency.  This  is  just  the  state  described  by  Montesquieii — 
*  Le  principe  de  la  d^ooratie  se  oorrompt^  noa  seulement 
lorsqu'on  perd  I'esprit.  d*egalite;  mais,  encore,  quand  on  prend 
Uesprit  d'egalite  extreme :  et  cfue  chaoun  veut  etre  egal  k  oeux 
qu'il  choisit  pour  lui  commander ;  pour  lors  le  peuple,  ne  pouvant 
souffirir  le  ponvoir  memequ'ilconfie,  veut  toutfaire  par  luirm^me, 
delibdrer  pour  le  senate  ex^uter  pour  les  magistrats,  et  depouiller 
tons  les  juges.  U  ne  pent  plus  y  avoir  de  vertu  dans  la  R^pu- 
blique*'  Hence,  in  the  United  States  we  see  the  sordid  passions 
of  the  multitude  jwevail^  and  refusing  to  submit  to  the  most 
moderate  increase  of  taxation,  they  disable  their  legislatures 
from  complying  with  the  dictates  of  common  honesty.  Though 
this  be  the  case  with  only  some  of  the  States,  it  has  smirched  the 
honour  of  all ;  and  the  only  process  for  restoring  its  lustre  appears 
to  be  for  Congress  to  pay  at  onoe  the  debts  of  the  bankrapt  States^ 
and  enforce  from  them,  at  certain  instalments,  the  repayment  of 
the  whole.  They  boast  of  ample  sources  of  ultimate  solvency ; 
and  there  lies  now  before  us  a  huge  sheet  with  the  names  of 
the  thirty  States,  &c.,  down  the  left-hand  margin ;  and  on  the 
right  of  each  name  two  hundred  and  fifteen  entries  stretch  away» 
in  separate  cc^umns,  for  above  four  yards,  exhibiting  the  aggre- 
gate values  of  stock  on  hand,  and  capital  invested,  in  every  occu- 
pation of  life  throughout  the  Union.  But  what  can  such  display 
produce,  save  an  aggravated  charge  of  meanness  in  the  people, 
and  of  impotence  in  the  Government,  that  cannot  extort  from 
their  sordid  graq>  the  smallest  fraction  of  this  enormous  property 
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fof  payment  of  even  the  interest  of  their  debtor  bnt  must  leave 
them  thus  (in  the  powerful  language  of  Southey)  '  to  heap  up 
guih  upon,  their  souU  in  perpetuid  aocumnlation  ? 

Let  us,  however,  state  one  consolatory  circumstance  on  com* 
paring  the  American  census  of  1830  and  1840.  The  increase  of 
the  whole  populabon  ia  32 *6  per  cent ;  of  the  whites,  34* 7  :  of 
the  slaves  and  coloured,  eadi  only  20  *  8  per  cent.  There  are 
two  causes  of  greater  increase  in  the  whites.  That  class  is  the 
sole  recipient  of  immigrants ;  and  they  live  in  greater  clean* 
liness  aid  oomfort>  and  exemption  from  severe  labour,  than 
the  slaves^  The  latter  considerations  apply  also  to  the  coloured 
class :  but  their  not  increasing  faster  than  the  slaves  may  be 
explained  by  many  merging  in  the  class  of  whites.  For  though 
in  the  opulent  grades  proscribing  jealousy  may  act  as  a  herald's 
office  for  keeping  registers  of  descent,  the  lower  grades  will 
never  be  entered  in  such  roisters ;  and  as  soon  as  the  stamp  of 
African  feature  and  complexion  wears  out,  they  are  mingled 
and  counted  among  the  whites.  Especially  this  will  be  the  case 
in  a  population  of  transmigrating  habits ;  and  much  of  the  Ame- 
rican is  like  a  shifting  sand. 

Contenuplating  the  general  position  of  the  United  States,  we 
must>  in  addition  to  statistical  details,  include  in  our  consideration 
the  danger  of  disunion  from  the  totally  opposite  interests,  habits, 
and  feelings  of  the  south-western  and  north-eastern  States;  and 
taking  altogether  the  elements  in  the  composition  of  political 
union,  and  of  domestic  association,  the  explosive  tendency  is  pro- 
bably greater  than  in  any  nation  of  Europe.  For  if  a  kingdom 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,  how  in  any  st<»rm  of  state  shall 
such  a  republic^  or  loose  confederation  of  such  republics — where 

'  Each  atom, 
Asserting  its  indviputable  right 
To  danccy  would  form  an  universe  of  dust'  7 

Of  all  nations  the  United  States  might  most  safely  have  pro- 
vided for  peace  at  home,  and  power  abroad,  by  endowing  the  exe- 
cutive with  prerogatives  for  vigorous  and  prompt  efficiency;  not 
only  because  the  President  is  periodically  elected  by  the  people, 
but  becaiMe  the  l^islative  bodies,  on  which  the  executive  is  de- 
pendent for  its  means,  are  themselves  under  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  pec^le.     Instead  of  this,  the  American  executive 
is  as  jealously  demed  the  power  to  do  good,  as  if  there   were 
no  controlling  power  to  pre\'ent  his  doing  harm.     This  is  ^ 
cisely  the   proceeding  of  our  self-styled  '  Old  Whigs,'  p 
themselves  on  piously  pursuing  the  same  systematic  opp 
to  Government,  as  did  their  ancestors  before  the  Revolui 
1688 ;  or,  as  did  their  fathers  and  themselvea  before  the 
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laticm  of  the  '  Reform  BUl-^wo  periods  when  the  legislative 
checks  intended  by  the  Constitution  had>  while  retaining  the  same 
names,  been  completely  changed  in  relative  power ;  and  when, 
therefore^  a  persistence  in  the  same  system  of  conduct  became, 
-^not  consistency,  but  contrariety — not  patriotism,  but  faction  t 
the  members  of  that  faction  remaining  Progressives  still,  because 
the  Government  is  Conservative,  and  conservative,  too,  of  the  very 
system  which  these  same  Progressives  had  declared  to  be  their 
ultimatum.     Such  is  every  where  the  republican  spirit. 

Before  quitting  the  United  States,  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  physiologist  to  some  curious  anomalies  in  their  vital  statis- 
tics.  In  European  populations  the  co-existent  females  exceed 
the  males  about  5  per  cent.,  whilst  in  the  United  States  the 
white  males  exceed  the  females  about  4  per  cent.  The  only 
approach  to  a  solution  seems  to  be  in  the  greater  proportion  of 
male  immigrimts  (in  1820,  out  of  7001  the  males  were  5042); 
but  the  statements  concerning  the  amount  of  foreign  immigrants 
are  so  vague,  and,  on  the  highest  assumption,  so  inadequate  to 
influence  materially  the  general  proportions  in  so  lai^  a  popu- 
lation, that  much  remains  to  be  explained  on  this  subject.  More, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  other  classes  of  American  population. 
In  the  free  coloured  population  of  the  United  States,  the  excess 
of  females  over  males  is  6' 7  per  cent,  more  than  in  Europe; 
whilst  the  male  slaves  exceed  the  female  5  per  cent.  These  are 
curious  discrepancies,  and  call,  we  repeat,  for  physiological  and 
statistical  investigation. 

Re-crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  arrive  in  Ireland,  and  find  there 
that  decided  prevalence  of  the  agricultural  class,  the  comparison 
of  which  with  its  low  state  in  England  first  led  us  to  America. 
Here  these  classes  are  a  trifle  more  than  as  8  to  3  (as  73  to  27 
per  cent.)  ;  and  here,  too,  we  find  how  little,  in  the  complicated 
constitution  of  society,  as  in  that  of  the  human  frame,  the  exemp- 
tion from  one  ill,  fatal  though  that  may  be,  is  any  security  from 
ether  ills  equally  to  be  deprecated.  But  we  enter  not  here  on 
the  diseases  of  Ireland,  chronic  or  acute.  They  are  at  once  too 
tender,  and  too  painfully  trite,  for  incidental  handling. 

The  sole  hope  for  Ireland  is  in  the  diffusion  of  education.  For, 
till  the  peojde  can  read  the  Scriptures,  they  must  depend  for  reli« 
gious  mad  moral  instruction  on  their  clerical  guides ;  and  all  his- 
tory cries  out,  from  the  depths  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  present 
time,  on  the  wretched  condition  of  a  people  walking  only  by  the 
Hght  of  a  magic  lantern  in  the  hands  of  a  Romish  priesthood,  and 
following  only  the  distorted  images  exhibited  in  the  surrounding 
gioom,  instead  of  the  beautifully-expanded  scenes  revealed  by 
ligbt  (xom  Heaven.     And  how  prevalent  Popish  influence  must 
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be  is  obrions  from  this:  of  the  total  population  of  Irelaad 
(8,175,238)  the  Romanists  constitute  6,427  J 12;  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  852,064 ;  Presbyterians,  642,256 ;  other 
Protestant  dissenters,  21,308. — (Return  to  House  of  Commonit, 
29th  May,  1843.)  On  the  present  state  of  Irish  eduoUion,  and 
its  previous  progress,  the  Commissioners  have  taken  much  pains 
to  collect  and  communicate  information,  in  curiously- constructed 
diagrammical  tables ;  of  which  the  result  is,  that  the  diminution 
of  Ignorants  (t.  e.,  of  persons  unable  either  to  read  or  write) 
is,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  from  48  to  35  per  cent,  of  males, 
and  from  60  to  45  per  cent,  of  females. 

It  is  creditable  to  Grovemment  that  such  military  schools 
have  been  established,  and  to  the  officers  of  regiments  who 
have  so  attended  to  them,  that,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
twenty-five  (comprising  the  great  majority),  66  per  cent,  of  the 
army  can  both  read  and  write ;  and  it  may,  of  course,  be  inferred, 
that  some  proportion  of  the  remainder  can  read,  though  unable 
to  write. 

It  is  singular  that  among  the  conscripts  of  France  (who  can 
have  no  regimental  education)  the  numbers  able  to  read  and 
write  (in  1836),  besides  those  who  may  be  supposed  able  only  to 
read,  were  49  per  cent.  (Reports  to  Minister  of  War)  ;-**thoi]gh 
M.  Boulay  states  that  '  more  than  half  the  population  of  France 
can  neither  read  nor  write.*  But  this  seems  to  admit  of  a  com- 
fortable solution ;  namely,  that  the  adults  of  France,  from  whom 
the  conscripts  are  drawn,  are  better  educated  than  their  seniors, 
who  form  probably  half  the  population. 

Comparing  Irish  with  American  education,  we  see,  in  strong 
contrast,  the  effects  of  an  almost  total,  and  a  very  partial  Papal 
eclipse.  Taking,  as  before,  the  whites  as  the  analogous  popula* 
tion  (for  the  poor  slaves  are  in  an  eclipse  still  more  dismal,  and 
we  have  no  separate  account  of  the  coloured  race),  we  find  that 
persons  above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  are  not  quite  4  per  cent.  (3'87).  To  make  this,  however, 
a  fair  subject  of  comparison  we  must  consider,  that  the  numbers 
under  twenty  are  nearly  half  the  whites  (1*63),  so  that  we  must 
reckon  the  Ignorants  to  be  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  But  how 
different  is  even  this  from  the  40  per  cent,  of  the  Irish  1 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with  the  state 
of  education  in  Great  Britain ;  but  we  have  no  satisfactory  data 
to  proceed  on.  The  only  approach  to  such  is  the  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General  concerning  the  number  of  persons  signing  the 
marriage  register  with  a  mark.  But,  in  the  very  first  place,  be 
it  observed  that  this  refers  only  to  the  accomplishment  of  writings, 
not  to  the  all -important  power  of  reading  the  Scriptwres;  ser 
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coDdlji,the  age*  of  the  parlioi  are  so  varioas^  Ihat  their  rdataoa  %a 
Ae  presmt  quantum  of  ediuaftioo  ia  wholly  iadetemuoate ;  thirdly, 
the  numbers  of  ihe  oontraohiig  parties  are  ao  small,  in  proportioa 
to. the  whole  populatiott,  aad  cxnsequently  so  liable  to  be  m«ch 
altered  by  cootingent  arcuinstaaces,  that  no  assured  general  con-> . 
elnsiona  can  be  drawn.  The  '  Minutes/  indeed,  '  of  the  CoQi- 
Biitiee  of  Council  on  Educatian/  with  their  Appendices  (1842^3)» 
BSoftd  many  roost  interesting  details  of  the  moral  statistics  of  va* 
riottS'  ednoatiDBal  establishments^  but  furnish  no  data  for  asccr* 
teinii^the  proportion  of  th^  edocated>  or  uneducated^  to  the  total 
popubtion. 

On  the  subject  of  popular  instruction  the  most  important  con-* 
sideration  is  its  relattmi  So  the  prevalence  of  crime*  M.  Guerreyy 
in  his  rery  ingenious  ^Essai  sur  la  Statiatique  Morale  de  1^ 
France'  (p.  45),  says*  <  L'ignoranee  est,  dit^n>  la  prinoipale  oatts« 
des  crimes.  Cette  opinion  est  devenue,  anjourd'hai,  une  veriW 
Tuigatre,  un  lieu  commun,  qui  ne  demande  plus  de  prenves/ 
At^  he  asks-*-*  En  est^il  ainsi  V  Tfaen>  taking  the  sii^e  year 
1831  (his  book  was  puUiriEied  in  1833),  be  appears  to  estafaiiah, 
aatislactorily  to  himself,  quite  the  reverse ;  aiid  his  iuference  is  « 
singular  pioof  how  dangerous  it  is  to  draw  general  conclusiona 
from  isolated  particulars:  for  bad  he  taken  that  one  year  in  con^ 
.junction  with  the  precednig  and  subsequent  one,'  he  would  have 
found  a  confirmation^  instead  of  refutation,  of  the  ^^erite  vul^sire.* 
That  needs,  however,  modification ;  lor,  like  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  body,  educatimi  is  an  instrument  applicable  to  eifect  good^  or 
to  perpetrate  ill :  the  question  therefore  is,  where,  in  general,  has 
been  Its  use?  And  the  answer  is,  where  religions  and  moval  in* 
stroctkNft  have  been  concomitant  with  intellectuaL  For  individual 
iapniremettt,  or  for  public  happiness,  of  what  avail  is  the  ability 
Uy  readt  or  the  more  difiusive  ability  to  writer  if  these  be  not 
diverted,  from  ill,  or  directed  to  good»  by  some  supernal  influ* 
ences?  Still»  be  iticrver  borne  in  mind  that  the  media  for  facili* 
tating  the  transmission  of  such  influences  are,  primarify,  th^ 
faculty  of  reading;  and^  sec&ndarily,  $ed  bmffissiaio  iniereallo,  thn 
art  of  writing :  though  this  latter  be  usually  estimated  accovdii^ir 
to  the  'cq)f/Tbead  sense  of  the  poet's  maran«  that '  Nature's  chief 
master-piece  is  writing  well.' 

The  Criminal  Reporter  for  1841  is  but  an  ill-omened  mea- 
senger.  In  Epgland  and  Wales,  between  1836  and  1841,  the 
increase  of  crime,  has  been  84'4  per  cent< ;  and  in  Scotland  I7'9(x 
0£  Ireland  (happily  perhaps)  we  have  no  account.  No  additional 
shade  kirequired.  to  jdeepen  the  gloom>  and  th^e  ace  some  can-" 
siderailioos  that  may  help  to  lighten  iu.  The  vigiilance  of  Gk>veni? 
mentv  thiiwgk  the  late  establii^m«^t^of  poJUoe*  has  detected  man; 
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crimeB^  which  fornitt'lj  were  nerer  bnnight  id  aoeonat.  And  the 
severity  of  pmusksieiit  has  been  so  maoh  relasccU  tfaail  ittigistva^ev 
are  nuire  ready  to  «0Riiiiit,  preaeei^rs  to  persevere,  and  juries  to 
convict :  so  that,  evenr  ipfith  the  same  mnamrttof  crimen  the  aottiak 
eommitmente'  and  oonmctioiia  would  be  oomiderablj  greater* 
*  The  raagnitado  of  the  reo^dt  changes  in  the  criminal  laws  wiU 
be  strongly  exemplified  when  it  is  stated^  that>  had  the  oflknoes^  i» 
1641  bc^n  tried  under  the  laws  of  ISSl,  the  80  capital  sentences^ 
which  were  passed  last^year  (1641),  wouU  luare  been  iocreased  to 
2172.'^Criminal  Report  for  1841,  p.  7.)  The  reallj  efficient 
operation  of  a  lenient  law,  compared  with  a  severe  one,  is  ilDpre»4 
sively  evinced  by  the  faetthat^  in  1836^6^7^  when  the -executions 
for  rape  had  not  ceased,  the  coqvictioBi  were  only  1  to  9  itc<c 
qnittais;.  whilst,  in  1839,40,  and  4t,  the  eonviotioiis  were  J  to 
^*4f  acquittals.  And  it  is  also  consolatory  to  dbserve,  as  a  result 
of  our  calculations,  that  the  increase  in  the  most  atrocious  class 
(offences  against  the  person)  is  only  9*4  per  cent. ;  but  in  the 
eecond  <:iass  (offences  against  proper^  with  violence)  the  increase 
is  42^  (  in  the  third  dass  (ofiences  against  property  without  vio« 
leace)  36*1  ;  in  the^  fourth  (malicious  offences  against  pioperty) 
it  IS  only  4'28 ;  in  the  fifth  (forgery^  and  offencea  against  the  cmr^ 
rency)  there  is  a" decrease'  of  447;  and  in  the  sixth  class  (or 
miscellaneous  offences)  an  increase  of  1443. 

But,  on  this  awfully  important  subject,  we  have  too  limited  an 
experience  for  forming  any  decided  opinion^  It  may  be^  that  the 
smaller  increase  in  the  most  atrocious  class  of  crimes>  is,  because 
for  these  the  punishment  of  death  has  been  retained:  and  that 
the  greater  increase  of  snndler  offences  is  because  ciqntad  pani^ 
ment  has  been  remoived  from  that  class.  If  this  be  sov  the  i4>pa<«» 
rent  insufiicieney  of  secondary  punishments  should  make  us 
cautious  in  relaxations  of  the  penal  eode ;  and  perhaps  it  mi^  be 
found  that  the  relaxirtions  introduced  inr  1831  have  been  justified 
by  experience :  but  that  those  of  1887  have  been  very  dubious  in 
their  operation.  It  will  b^ove  all  authorities  (especially  diose 
at  the  Home-Office)  to  bestow  on  this  their  most  watchful  at» 
tentioo. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  'Bioral  Geoi^os'  trf*  a  people  ia 
that  of  their  physically  sanitary  condition.  On  this,  as  a  domoMic 
question,  we  must  refer  to  our  artide  No^  142  (vol.  IxxK  p.  417), 
where  Mr.  Chadwick's  admirdMe  analysis  of  the  three  folio 
volumes  presented  to  Parliament,  with  the  Repoitof  h»  own 
laborious  investigations  and  persona)  i»qfuirie%are  fully  diecnssed. 
But,  by  its  conquests  and  cokmimtions,  the  nation  has  incurred  an 
awful  responsibility  not  bounded  hf  the  British  shores ;  endBrao» 
hag  not  only  <  Omnibus  in  terris  quiB  0mthOadlbm~^usfWe.Au* 
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ToramA  Gfanffsm,    bat  (b^ond  the  amUnt  poei'ii  ken)  all  tbai 
ctztends  '  from  China  to  Pern.' 

How  sneh  raqponaibiiitj  has  been  responded  to  is  a  fearful 
question;  and  fearful  indeed  is  the  answer  which  history  returns^ 
in  registering  the  results  of  ambiticm  (ministerial,  as  well  as  sove« 
reign)  in  the  governments,  and  cupidity  In  the  subject :  for  these 
are  kindred  passions^  acting  on  d^erent  spheres^  but  with  some 
ennobling  distinction.  Ambition  is  (except  in  the  monsters  of  ttiaU'- 
kind)  distinctively  the  love  of  the  power  of  conferring  jdeasure, 
with  more  or  less  alloy  of  the  love  of  enjoying  it :  cupidity  is 
empbatioally  the  love  of  enjoyment,  with  some  occauonal  adjunct 
of  the  love  of  conferring  it.  Tiie  two»  together^  have  resulted  in 
a  recklessness  concerning  the  amount  of  general  welfare^  provided 
the  particular  object  of  each  party  could  be  accomplished.  Hence 
conquests  have  been  achieved*  and  companies  established,  with 
the  most  criminal  indifference  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  and 
happiness>  in  enoountering  and  inflicting  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  in  incurring  the  yet  more  dreadful  fatalities  of  climate. 
Against  such  charges  no  exculpatory  plea  can  at  the  present  day 
be  set  up.  Reporters  on  official  facts  become  accusing  spirits, 
from  whose  record  there  lies  no  appeaL  Such  are  the  '  Reports 
on  the  SicknesS)  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  the  Troops,' 
noticed  in  the  heading  of  this  article ;  of  the  results  of  which  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  give  some  very  general  idea^^-^necessarily, 
in  this  place,  very  general:  but  we  are  the  more  disposed  to 
a£Eord  what  our  limits  will  allow,  because  we  believe  the  public 
at  large  have  little  knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  such  sources 
of  information.  Thoughtful  men  suggest,  liberal  governments 
institute,  and  able  and  enlightened  agents  laboriously  pursue,  the 
most  extensively  complicafed  investigations ;  of  which  the  results 
are  presented  in  Reports  teeming  with  important  facts  and  saga^ 
ctons  observations.  And  though  the  jHxxiuct  of  the  labours  of 
many  months  is  often  condensed  into  a  few  tabular  statements^ 
yet  the  mass  of  eridence,  necessary  to  authenticate  these,  is  ool« 
lected  from  such  variously  wide-spread  £elds  of  research,  that 
nothing  perhaps  but  a  bulky  tome  can  do  justice  to  the  subjeot» 
or  to  the  labour  and  talent  expended  on  it  But,  in  the  time 
necessarily  required  for  such  arduous  work,  the  ardour,  which  had 
suggested  and  instituted  the  inquiry,  has  cooled,  or  been  stifled  by 
the  press  of  other  interests ;  and  thus  the  new-born  folio  is  too 
often  looked  at  with  alarm,  even  by  the  man  who  is  conscious  it 
may  be  justly  filiated  on  himself;  and  by  whom  it  is  placed*  with 
many  thanks,  and  little  farther  Qotice,  in  some  official  hospital  for 
the  superannuated.  We  by  no  means  say  that  such  is  always  the 
case,  but  too  frequently  it  is;  and  if  so  with  those  who  originated 
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the  measure,  whal  marvel  that  tlie  Taluable  Tcdnmes  remain  a 
dead-letter  to  the  public  ?  The  remedy  would  appear  to  be,  that 
popular  abitracta  should  be  made  of  voluminous  documents,  and 
published  in  a  commodious  form,  with  references  to  the  originals, 
and  notice  where  they  may  be  consulted. 

The  documents  to  which  we  now  wish  to  draw  attention  may 
be  found  of  course  at  the  War-Office,  where  they  were  prepared 
(much  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Howick,  who  devised  and  directed 
the  work,  and  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Tulloch  and  Dr.  Marshall,  who 
perfOTmed  it) ;  and  at  the  offices  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
which  they  were  presented*  On  a  former  occasion  these  admir« 
able  Reports  formed  the  subject  of  our  especial  notice  (Q«  R., 
vol.  Ixvi*  p.  115).  But  our  observations,  then,  wm«  principally 
directed  to  the  medical  and  physiological  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  documefcits,  which  we  there  described,  and  continue  to  con^- 
sider,  as  '  the  most  valuable  gift,  as  to  the  effect  of  climate,  whidi 
ever  has  been  made  to  medicine  :*  and  we  now  willingly  recal 
]^blic  attention  to  these  for  another  purpose. 

At  home^  the  most  suffering  class  of  troops  appears  to  be  the 
foot-guards;  the  annual  mortality  being  21*6,  and  the  numbers 
annually  discharged  as  unfit  for  service  36*4  per  thousand  of 
mean  strength ;  whilst  among  the  dragoons,  and  dragoon-guards, 
that  mortality  is  only  13-iV*  &nd  the  numbers  dscharged  26*3. 
After  much  patient  investigation  no  solution  of  this  painful  pecu>- 
liarity  has  been  stated.  The  proximate  cause,  indeed,  is  ascer* 
tained  to  be  pulmonary  disease :  but  this  affords  our  oommeU'* 
tators  no  ultimate  explanation ;  for  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
that  cause  among  civilians  in  the  same  locality  is  not  so  great 
by  one-half.  We  believe  that  recruits  for  the  foot^guards  are 
selected  exclusively  among  the  very  yomig^-^whose  constitutioBB 
are  yet  unconfirmed — and  it  is  known  that  these  brilliant  sol* 
diers  have  an  unparalleled  quantity  of  night  duty.  From  the 
frequent  changes  among  the  infiekntry  of  the  line^  no  calcula^ 
lion  can  be  made  for  the  long  period  which  those  returns  em-* 
brace:  but,  from  observations  in  Ireland,  extending  from  1797 
to  1828,  the  number  per  thousand  constantly  sick  in  the  in* 
fantry  is  one-fourth  more  than  in  the  cavalry ;  probably,  though 
it  is  not  so  said,  from  their  having  more  of  night  duty,  and 
more  of  personal  exeition  on  drill  and  on  marches.  After  ela^ 
borate  perquisitions,  which  we  cannot  here  follow  in  detail,  it 
is  pleasing  to  arrive  at  the  result,  that  the  military  are  not,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  temperate  climate  of  this  country,  subject  to 
greater  sickness  and  mortality  than  the  labouik^  classes  of  like 
age  in  civil  life. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  soldier  when  transported  to  other  climm* 
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We  have  not  *  ample  room  and  verge  enough  *  to  trace  all  his 
gradations  of  sufferings^ — but  accompany  him  at  once  to  the  West 
indies,  in  a  detachment  a  thousand  strong.  At  the  end  of  a 
year/  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command^  93  are  dead :  at 
home  not  14  would  have  died.  Every  man  has  been  in  hospital 
once  in  26  weeks  (at  home  once  in  13  months)  ;  but  admissions 
are  fewer  in  proportion,  because  so  few  in  proportion  live  to  be 
admitted  often — 1  in  every  18  patients  dyii^:  at  home  1  in  76.* 
Even  among  the  black  troops  820  per  thousand  have  been  in 
hospital,  and  40  have  died :  so  that  the  rate  of  m<M:tality  is  at  least 
thrice  as  high  among  this  description  of  troops,  as  in  the  native 
army  of  the  East  Indies.  Still  more  dismal  are  the  records  in  the 
Jamaica  Command.  The  admisnons  to  hospital,  indeed>  are 
fewer  (only  double  those  in  Britain),  because  the  deaths  are  so 
numerous:  143  per  thousand  die  annually;  so  that  the  whole 
thousand  are  gone  in  seven  years :  one-ssventh  dying  annually  in 
Jamaica,  and  one  seventy-fourth  at  home. 

We  ask,  what  objects  of  power  or  profit  can  warrant  such  enor- 
mous sacrifice  of  health  and  life  ?  and  that,  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  first  conquerors  and  first  colonists,  incurred  in  ignorance.  For 
the  uniform  experience  of  centuries  precludes  not  merely  hope, 
but  incertitude.  Take  again  Jataiaica  as  a  specimen.  From 
1803  to  1836,  the  deaths  per  thousand  have  been  annually  127. 
Yet '  even  from  a  very  early  period  this  island  had  been  noted  for 
its  extreme  insalubrity.  So  far  back  as  1685,  the  deaths  among 
the  troops  during  the  sickly  season  averaged  140 per  week;  and 
some  years  later,  out  of  800  who  arrived,  two-thirds  died  within 
a  fortnight*  (West  India  Report,  p.  45).  In  the  histories  of 
pestilence  we  always  find  prevailing  a  complete  abandonment 
and  recklessness  of  life  among  such  as  happen  to  be  exempt  from 
the  calamity;  and  the  same  is  apparent  in  those  who,  safe  at 
home,  send  their  thousands  to  the  West  Indies,  and  when  inva- 
lided there,  transport  them  direct  to  Canada,  where  snow  lies 
three  and  four  feet  deep  for  five  months  in  the  winter,  during 
which  the  mercury  ranges  from  the  freezing  point  to  62^  below  it ; 
where  the  difference  of  temperature  has  been  occasionally  70^  in 
twelve  hours ;  and  where  the  intensity  of  cold  cannot  always  be 
measured  because  the  mercury  freezes  in  the  barometer  (Report 
on  British  America,  p.  20  b).  The  usual  fate  of  invalids  arrivii^ 
here  from  the  West  Indies  appears  in  pp.  30  b  and  17  (  of  the 
same  Report. 

But  dismal  as  is  the  picture  which  the  West  Indies  present,  it 
is  bright  compared  with  that  of  Western  Africa.     In   Sierra 

•  These  are  the  results  of  the  twenty  years,  1817-1936;  <  138  per  thousand  of  the 
white  troops  died  annually  in  this  commaDd.^ 
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Leone^  for  eighteen  years  the  annual  mortality  was  483  per  thou* 
sand  ;  on  the  Grold  Coast  for  four  years  it  was  668  per  thousand. 
The  harbour-master's  flag,  here,  should  have  borne  the  inscription 
adopted  by  Dante  for  the  portal  of  Hell :  '  Lasciate  ogni  spe- 
ranza,  voi  ch'intrate.'  *  Tins  frightful  mortality,  however,  did  at 
length  rouse  the  torpid  feelings  of  the  Government ;  in  October, 
1828,  the  white  troops  were  finally  withdrawn  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  removed  to  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  chosen  on 
account  of  its  imagined  salubrity,  but  found  on  experience  to 
be  equally  pestilential ;  and  that  station  too  was  abandoned  in 
1834. 

How  strange  it  is,  that  on  the  very  first  returns  in  these  eigh- 
teen years  (even  if  there  had  been  no  previous  experience)^  the 
striking  contrast  of  the  mortality  among  the  white  and  black 
troops,  did  not  at  once  suggest  the  necessity  of  either  holding 
possession  of  the  country  by  black  troops,  or  quitting  it  altogether ; 
or  at  least,  where  there  was  a  choice^  confining  ourselves  to  the 
least  destructive  station. 

For  the  East  Indies  we  have  no  general  return :  probably  for 
the  same  reasons  as  we  have  none  for  the  infantry  at  home,  viz., 
the  corps  are  so  frequently  changed  that  no  average  can  be  found 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  in  the  same  locality.  But  we 
have  specimens  more  than  enough  to  make  us  deplore  the  system 
by  which  our  Indian  empire  has  been  acquired  and  maintained, 
at  the  cost  of  the  health  and  lives,  not  of  myriads^  but  of  millions 
of  our  countrymen. 

In  Ceylon,  on  an  average  of  twenty  years,  each  soldier  came 
under  '  medical  treatment  once  in  seven  months,  or  nearly  twice 
as  often  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;'  and  the  mortality  was  '  nearly 
five  times  as  high  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  *  (Report  on  Ceylon, 

In  the  Burmese  empire,  on  the  disastrous  conquest  of  Ran- 
goon, the  total  strength  of  four  regiments  was  2716.  They  were 
landed  on  the  25th  of  April,  1824 ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1825^  1215  were  dead  ^om  disease,  besides  those  killed  in  action^ 
or  dying  of  their  wounds.  But  the  conquest  of  Rangoon  secured 
the  annexation  of  the  Tenasserim  provinces  to  the  enormous 
empire  of  '  The  Honourable  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to 
the  East  Indies.'     Where  is  this  to  end  ? 

*  We  say  adapt§dy  becaute,  though  often  cited  as  a  apecimen  of  Dante'a  niblimo 
originality,  it  had,  fourteen  hundred  yean  before,  been  graren  on  the  door  of  a  brothel 
by  the  style  of  Flautus. 

Pandite,  atque  aperite  properd  januam  banc  Orct,  obeecro : 
Nam  equidem  baud  aliter  ene  duco :  quippe  quo  nemo  advenit, 
Nisi  quem  jpM  rtUquer^  omntt. — (Baccnia.,  A.  3,  sc.  1,  ap.  init) 
VOL.  Lxxvi.  NO.  CLi.  D  Even 
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Even  in  the  dismal  group  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  there 
was  some  choice  of  evil.  In  Antigua  and  Montserrat  the  mor- 
tality was  only  40  per  thousand ;  but  we  could  not  rest  there, 
and  must  conquer  Guiana,  where^  for  twenty  years^  the  annual 
deaths  have  been  84  per  thousand.  Again,  in  the  East,  the 
mortality  of  the  white  population  in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon, 
is  *  one  in  45,  which  is  nearly  as  low  as  in  the  United  King- 
dom* (Report  on  Mauritius,  4c).  But  we  conquer  Ceylon;  and 
annually,  for  twenty  years,  lose  75  per  thousand,  or  1  in  13. 
Even  in  Ceylon,  however,  there  is  one  spot,  the  peninsula  of 
Galle,  above  a  mile  in  circumference,  '  commanding  the  entrance 
to  an  extensive  bay,'  where,  for  seventeen  years,  '  the  morulity 
has  averaged  only  23  per  thousand  ;  and  this  includes  the  deaths 
of  the  sick  sent  from  other  stations ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  the 
mortality  cannot  materially  have  exceeded  that  which  is  usual 
among  soldiers  even  in  the  healthiest  of  climates,  though  the  sta- 
tion lies  nearer  the  equator  than  any  of  the  possessions  of  the 
British  crown.*  But  we  choose  to  occupy  Trincomalee,  where 
the  annual  deaths  are  91  per  thousand  ;  and  BaduUa,  where  they 
are  97. 

The  singular  salubrity  of  Galle  is  only  one  of  the  marvellous 
anomalies  exhibited  in  these  most  instructive  Reports ;  the  expe- 
rimental results  of  which  set  at  nought  the  theories  of  medical 
professors,  and  the  hypotheses  of  physiological  philosophy.  A 
notice  of  some  of  these  may  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  prevalence  of  pulmonary  disease  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  generally  attributed  to  what  is  called  the  fickleness  of  our  cli- 
mate, the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature;  and 
residence  on  the  European  shores  or  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ha«  been  for  centuries  the  favourite  prescription,  remedial  or 
preventive.  Now  in  the  admirable  Reports  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, the  deaths  are  not  only  numbered,  but  the  fatal  diseases 
classified,  and  separately  numbered.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
the  mortality  among  the  troops  from  pulmonary  disease  is  stated 
at  8  per  thousand  annually  (Report,  p.  12)  ;  in  Gibraltar,  for 
thirteen  years,  at  12  per  thousand  (p.  11a);  in  Malta,  for  seven 
years,  the  annual  aomissions  into  hospital  among  the  troops  for 
consumption  were  6  •  7  per  thousand—  (whilst  during  the  same 
period,  among  the  dragoons  and  dragoon-guards  at  home,  the 
admissions  for  consumption  were  but  6*4 — )  ;  and  '  one-fifth  more 
are  invalided  for  pulmonic  affections  than  in  British  America*  (Re- 
port on  British  America,  38  b).  Even  in  the  civil  population  of 
Malta,  though  exempt  from  the  night  exposure  of  the  military,  the 
deaths  of  this  class  were  scarcely  one  per  thousand  less  (within  a 
fraction  the  same  as  in  Sweden)  ;  and  this  in  a  climate  '  where  the 
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thermometer  never  sinks  to  the  freeadng-point ;  where  the  tem- 
perature at  night  is  generally  within  a  few  degrees  the  same  as 
during  the  day  ;  and  where  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold 
are  exceedingly  rare'  (Report,  24  a).  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
Ionian  Islands^  ^  notwithstanding  the  variable  character  of  the 
climate^  the  rapid  alterations  of  temperature,  and  the  tempestuous 
weather  which  frequently  prevails  in  this  command,  diseases  of 
the  lungs  are  both  less  prevalent  and  less  fatal  than  at  Malta  or 
Gibraltar'  (Report,  35 rf). 

The  same  character  of  our  climate  is  adduced  as  a  reason  for 
the  prevalence  of  rheumatism  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  cold, 
united  with  damp^  is  supposed  to  be  the  great  generator  of  the 
disease.  Now  mark  the  facts  ascertained  by  officially  medical 
returns :  the  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  is  dis- 
tinguished by  great  and  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  (the 
thermometer  has  been  known  to  differ  52°  in  twenty-four  hours)  ; 
the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  moist,  and  the  thermometer  is  6° 
or  8^  below  zero  in  winter  (Report,  116).  In  this  colony  the 
admissions  to  hospital  for  rheumatic  affections  have  been  30  per 
thousand  of  strength,  annually ;  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands, 
34;  Gibraltar^  ^;  Mauritius,  46;  West  Indies,  49;  United 
Kingdom^  50 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  57  (Report,  p.  45  b). 

Such  are  the  discrepancies  between  fact  and  hypothesis  with 
r^:ard  to  climatic  influ^ice;  and  they  are  not  less  with  respect 
to  special  localities  in  the  same  climate.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion concerning  the  greater  prevalence  of  fever  in  tropical  regions ; 
also>  that  the  most  fatal  are  of  the  intermittent  and  remittent 
types.  And  concerning  the  circumstances  conducing  to  the  most 
aggravated  character  of  these,  there  has  hitherto  been  but  one 
opinion;  that  which  ascribes  it  to  the  influence  of  a  hot  and 
moist  atmosphere,  surcharged  with  exhalations  from  animal  and 
v^etable  matters  in  a  state  of  continual  decomposition.  Now 
hear  the  description  of  the  cantonment  of  Moelmyn^  in  the  Te- 
nasserim  provinces  (Report,  p.  45,  &c.).  It  is  within  17°  of  the 
equator,  the  thermometer  occasionally  standing  at  from  96'' to  98'' 
in  the  shade,  and  sometimes  it  has  even  exceeded  100°.  It  lies 
in  a  plain  of  about  a  mile  broad,  between  a  ridge  of  hills  (two  or 
three  hundred  feet  in  height)  and  the  river  Saluen.  Beyond  the 
ridge  of  hills  an  immense  alluvial  plain  extends  in  every  direction, 
watered  by  three  rivers  uniting  opposite  the  cantonment.  '  To 
the  south  and  north  the  whole  of  this  plain  presents  an  inter- 
minable wilderness  of  forest  and  jungle.  In  short,  the  whole 
vicinity  may  be  designated  a  country  of  water,  marsh,  jimgle,  and 
rank  vegetation.'  So  great  is  the  degree  of  moisture  suspended 
in  the  atmosphere  during  the  wet  season,  that  *  metals  are  con- 
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stantlj  in  a  state  of  corrosion,  wearing  apparel  is  completely  satu- 
rated>  and  articles  of  wool  or  leather  are  covered  with  mould  in 
the  course  of  a  night.*  Here  then,  according  to  all  medical 
theory,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  very  focus  of  most  malignant 
fever ;  yet  hither  invalids  from  other  stations  are  sent  for  reco- 
very ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  result  of  some  pre* 
vious  experiments,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  November,  1836, 
gave  instructions  to  the  Medical  Board  at  Madras,  for  the  esta- 
blishment  of  a  sanatorium  either  at  Moelmyne  or  at  Amherst* 
about  nine  miles  distant,  at  the  entrance  of  the  same  river.  And 
well  might  confidence  be  placed  in  the  salubrity  of  a  station 
where  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  Report  (1833-1 837), 
'  the  deaths  from  fever  have  been  fewer  than  would  have  oc- 
curred among  an  equal  number  of  troops  in  England'  (Report, 

Many  more  examples  of  similar  import  might  be  adduced. 
The  supereminence  of  the  Baconian  or  Inductive  philosophy  was 
never  so  practically  exhibited  as  in  our  Parliamentary  Reports 
and  other  official  documents  (such  as  those  at  the  head  of  this 
article),  furnishing  on  the  respective  subjects  accumulations  of 
facts  by  which  all  practical  reasoners  are  bound  to  dress  their 
arguments,  and  all  philosophers  to  readjust  their  theories.  And 
thus  it  has  been,  that  from  the  ascertainment  of  the  ages  of  the 
existing  population,  of  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  a  given 
population,  and  of  the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  occurred,  as  fur- 
nished by  our  censuses  and  registers,  all  Europe  has  been  enabled 
to  rectify  their  calculations  on  the  value  of  life  in  each  sex  (now 
found  to  be  materially  difierent),  and  at  every  step  of  age.'^  The 
result  has  been  a  general  reduction  in  the  cost  of  life-insurance, 
and  a  consequent  augmented  reward  and  additional  motive  to 
individual  prudence,  and  to  affectionate  self-denial.  And  no 
doubt  the  cloud  of  witnesses  (though  it  be  not  easy  to  tell  why 
they  are  called  a  cloud  whose  purpose  it  is  to  elucidate),  produced 
in  the  volumes  of  the  present  Census,  will  be  carefully  examined, 
and  astutely  cross-questioned,  by  the  learned  counsel  of  the  parties 
interested. 

In  another  scientific  department,  that  of  medical  science,  the 
Reports  of  the  Registrar- General  have  furnished  the  most  im- 
portant data,  of  which  Mr.  Farr  (in  his  letters  to  the  Registrar 

*  That  the  general  reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  difference  made  in  these  cal- 
culation!, we  may  state,  that  of  1,000,000  persons  twenty-five  years  of  age,  there 
would  live  till  sixty-fiTe--d4,286  according  to  Dr.  PHce's  Northampton  Tables;  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Finlaison's  (in  1827),  53,950.  An  annuity  to  one  now  twenty-five, 
to  commence  at  sixty-five,  would  be,  according  to  Price,  lis.;  according  to  Finlaison, 
19«. ;  and  Price,  besides,  calculated  the  value  of  male  and  female  life  without  dis- 
crimination* 
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oonstitiitii^  the  Mveral  appendiGes)  has  given  an  elaborate  ana- 
Ijmy  accompanied  bj  much  curious  and  valuable  observation ; 
and  a  like  service  has  been  rendered  for  Ireland  in  the  memoir 
bj  Surgeon  Wilde  ;  all  which,  combined  with  the  information 
supplied  by  the  '  Occupation  Abstract/  would  form  a  body  of 
medical  statistics  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  science.  And 
for  the  use  of  such  materials  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded 
by  the  joint  instructions  of  the  respective  Preudents  of  the  Col- 
leges of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries 
(4th  Report,  p,  91)  :  by  observance  of  which,  precbion  and  uni* 
lormity  in  the  language  of  nosology  will  be  obtained,  and  con- 
sequent accuracy  of  information  from  medical  reports. 

But  these  are  subjects  too  extensive  and  peculiar  for  discussion 
here ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  noticing  some  particu- 
lars of  more  general  character.  One  of  the  most  important  ia 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  increase  or  decrease  of  imprudent 
marriages,  as  essentially  influencing  physical  comfort  and  moral 
respectability.  The  best  measure  for  estimating  these  is  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  contracting  marriage  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age:  and  the  result  for  the  whole  of  England  exhibits  but 
little  improvement.  The  persons  married  under  age  in  the  three 
years  ending  June  30,  1841,  were  9*23  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  married;  the  men  under  age  were  only  about  l-19th 
of  the  men  of  full  age ;  the  women  under  age  were  a  sixth  of  the 
women  of  full  age  (Registrar-General,  4th  Report,  p.  7).  But 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  prudential  check  operates 
with  most  control  where  from  previous  general  opinion  it  would 
have  been  least  expected ;  and  where  assuredly  the  want  of  it 
would  produce  the  most  baneful  effects.  We  have  taken  the 
distinctively  agricultural  counties  (specified  in  a  foregoing  note), 
and  find  the  average  proportion  of  persons  married  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  the  three  years  ending  30th  of  June, 
1841,  to  be  14  percent,  of  all  the  persons  married ;  whilst  in  the 
distinctively  manufacturing  districts  (with  nearly  the  same  popu- 
lation) it  is  only  12  per  cent. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  fallibility  of  })opular  opinion  : 
that  is,  of  opinion  widely  diffused,  whether  among  'the  great 
vulgar  or  the  small.'  And  the  like  is  observable  in  the  mining 
districts.  We  take  the  three  counties  of  Cornwall,  Durham,  and 
Stafford,  with  a  population  (2,270,590)  sufBciendy  large  to  sanc- 
tion general  inference ;  and  we  find  the  average  proportion  of 
precocious  marriages  only  9-97,  little  more  than  the  average  of 
the  whole  kingdom  (9*23)  ;  though  in  this  occupation  the  tempt- 
ation to  early  marriage  is  greats  because  the  male  children,  at 
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least,  80  early  ^  find  their  hands  and  labour  too,'  and  ao  early 
become  independent  labourers : — 

Hinc  est  ergo  cibus  magni  qnoqutjuvenis.  et  se 
Pascentis,  proprill  com  jam  facit  arbore  nidos. 

The  numerical  importance  of  the  mining  population  is  perhaps 
little  understood.  In  Cornwall  and  Staffordshire  they  nearly  equal 
the  a^cultural ;  the  respective  numbers  being  for  Cornwall, 
25,275  and  26,120;  for  Staffordshire,  19,735  and  26,120:  but  in 
Durham  the  agriculturists  are  only  13,382,  and  the  miners  17,994. 

We  expect  to  have  but  few  female  readers  of  our  present 
article,  and  of  such  as  get  to  the  end  of  it,  velduo,  vel  nemo :  but 
as  we  have  been  making  much  mention  of  the  value  of  such  dis- 
quisitions in  correcting  vulgar  prejudices,  we  shall  conclude  by 
noticing  how  contradicted  by  fact  is  that  of  imputing  to  females 
especially  an  undue  anxiety  to  conceal  their  age.  For  in  the 
'  Report  of  the  Ages  of  Persons  in  Great  Britain '  (p.  475),  it  is 
stated,  that  of  persons  whose  ages  had  not  been  specified,  the 
females  were  lo,794,  and  the  males  were  132,481. 

For  the  progress  of  the  various  and  important  information  fur- 
nished by  such  documents  as  we  have  been  considering,  the  best 
wish  we  can  form  is  that  the  talent  and  assiduity  of  the  same 
Commissioners  may  be  devoted  to  the  statistical  history  of  our 
current  decade. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Ueber  das  Grabrnal  des  Alyattee  (On  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes),  Essay  read  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich  by 
Professor  Fred.  Thiersch,  3rd  August,  1833. 

2.  Etruria  CeUica.  By  Sir  William  Betham,  Ulster  King  of 
Arms,  &c.     Dublin,  2  vols.     1842. 

3.  The  History  of  Etruria,  By  Mrs.  Hamilt(Mi  Gray.  Parts  I . 
and  II.     8vo.     London,  1843-1844. 

C\P  all  the  races,  Pelasgians,  Oscans,  Umbrians,  Siculi,  &c., 
^^  partly  of  kindred  stock,  in  part,  no  doubt,  radically  distinct, 
among  whom  Italy  was  from  a  remote  period  divided,  the  Etrus- 
cans have  in  all  ages  been  the  especial  object  of  curiosity ;  as 
well  on  account  of  the  mysterious  singularity  of  their  character, 
language,  and  manners,  as  in  consideration  of  the  ascendancy  they 
once  enjoyed  over  the  whole  peninsula ;  still  more  perhaps  from 
their  acknowledged  influence  in  developing  the  power  of  their 
Roman  disciples  and  conquerors.* 

*  Several  points  which  will  here  fall  under  coraideraiion  were  examined  in  tbif 
Journal  at  some  length  nearly  ten  yean  ago  (Q.  R.,  vol.  Ht.  p.  439  seq.);  and  we 
shall  assume  that  the  reader  has  that  article  at  hand  for  tefcreDce. 
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A  preKminary  poRit>  in  all  such  mqmries  of  some,  but  here  at 
more  tban  usual  moment,  is  a  right  understanding  as  to  the  name 
or  names  by  which  the  race  whom  they  concern  are  designated 
by  our  classical  authorities.  That  by  which  they  called  them- 
selves, we  are  informed  on  respectable,  though  not  conclusive, 
testimony,  was  Rasena.  Their  proper  name  among  the  Greeks 
was  Tyrrhenian,  or  Tyrsenian.  This  title,  however,  also  extended 
in  its  wider  application  to  the  whole  inhabitants  of  central  Italy 
(hence  called  Tyrrhenia)  ;  especially  to  that  portion  of  them 
more  commonly  known  as  Pelasgians — hence  frequently  styled 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  The  circumstance,  however,  of  the 
former  term  being  confined,  in  its  more  specific  sense,  to  the 
Etruscans,  and  of  their  ascendancy  in  the  Peninsula  at  the  period 
when  the  Greeks  first  became- acquainted  with  its  interior,  affords 
at  least  plausible  ground  for  the  inference  that  they  were  the 
original  Tyrrhenians,  and  that  the  other  races,  for  the  most  part 
their  subjects  or  tributaries,  had  it  but  in  a  secondary  sense ;  just 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  now  all  bear  with  foreigners  the  col- 
lective name  of  English.  Such,  accordingly,  was  the  unanimous 
view  of  the  sul]ject  among  the  ancients.  It  has,  however,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  been  called  in  question  by  influential 
modem  inquirers.  No  similar  ambiguity  attaches  to  the  term 
Etruscan,  or  its  equivalent,  Tuscan,  their  proper  distinctive  title 
among  the  Romans,  and  which — as  adopted  in  familiar  use  by  our- 
selves— ^will  deserve  a  preference  throughout  these  observations. 

Herodotus  derives  the  name  Tyrrhenian  from  Tyrrhemis,  son 
of  Atys,  King  of  Lydia,  chief  of  a  colony  who,  driven  by  famine 
at  home  to  seek  a  new  habitaticm,  landed  at  a  remote  period  on 
the  Italian  shore,  and  spread  their  conquests  into  the  interior. 
This  tradition  seems  to  have  been  unanimously  acquiesced  in  up 
to  the  age  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  who  rejects  it  on  the 
negative  authority  of  Xanthus,  a  Lydian  historian,  or  rather  a 
Greek  hktorian,  settled  in  Lydia,  contemporary  with  or  shortly 
prior  to  Herodotus.  This  author,  he  asserts,  neither  mentions  a 
Tyrrhenus  in  his  list  of  the  royal  line  of  Lydia,  nor  a  Lydian 
colony  planted  in  Italy,  although  particularizing  various  other 
colonies  of  less  importance.  According  to  him,  Atys  had  but  two 
sons,  Lydus  and  Torrhebus,  both  of  whom,  remaining  at  home, 
gave  their  names  to  the  two  principal  and  still  subsisting  subdi- 
visions of  the  Lydian  or  Maeonian  nation.  In  favour  of  this  view  ' 
Dionysius  further  urges  the  dissimilarity  between  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  Lydians  and  Etruscans,  and  pronounces  the 
latter  to  be  aborigines,  or  children  of  the  Italian  soil.  His 
scepticism,  however,  seems  to  have  had  no  weight  whatever  with 
the  classical  public,  either  Greek  or  native.     Not  only  does  the 
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Lydian  tradition  continue  to  be  asserted  or  admitted  in  the  most 
authoritative  quarters,  even  by  the  Lydians  and  Etruscans  them- 
selves, at  every  subsequent  period  of  antiquity,  but  no  further 
allusion  occurs  to  any  difference  of  opinion  on  Uie  subject. 

In  the  schools  of  modem  Europe  the  antiquities  of  Etruria,  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  formed  but  a  subordinate 
chapter  of  Greek  or  Roman  archaeology.  The  few  works  devoted 
to  their  separate  treatment  were  not  at  least  of  a  character  to 
attract  interest  to  the  subject.  This  is  certainly  somewhat  sur* 
prising,  considering  the  high  place  which  antiquarian  study  at 
large  then  held  in  the  scale  of  literary  pursuit,  the  zeal  of  the 
Italian  literati  for  those  branches  of  it  which  more  nearly  con- 
cerned their  native  country,  and  the  real  curiosity  of  this  one  in 
particular — especially  since  the  discovery  on  the  soil  of  Etruriaof 
numerous  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  dialect,  and  in  a  character 
closely  resembling  the  old  Graeoo- Phoenician,  of  which  at  that 
time  few  or  no  genuine  specimens  were  extant;  and  thus  offering 
a  twofold  inducement  to  those  abstruse  philological  speculations 
then  so  much  in  vogue. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  rouse  the  public,  native  or  foreign, 
from  their  apathy,  was  Thomas  Dempster,  a  once  famous  jurist 
and  polyhistor,*  whose  powers  of  imagination  were  largely  shown 
in  his  histories,  though  his  really  wonderful  memory  procured  for 
him  in  an  erudite  age  the  flattering  title  of  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Loquens ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  while 
a  learned  Scottish  gentleman  (for  such  he  claimed  to  be,  by  birth 
as  well  as  education)  should  have* been  the  first  to  awaken  a  taste 
for  Etruscan  antiquity  among  professional  scholars,  a  learned 
Scottish  lady  should  have  taken  a  similar  precedence  in  dressing 
it  up  in  such  a  form  as  to  render  it  palatable  to  ordinary  rea4ers.f 
A  century  elapsed,  however,  before  Dempster's  labours  b^an  to 
influence  the  world.  Having,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  sought  a 
more  favourable  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  abroad,  he 
fille4  during  some  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life  the  chair  of  civil 
law  at  Pisa ;  and  it  was  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to 
his  patron,  Duke  Cosmo  II.,  that  he  composed  his  great  work  the 
'  Etruria  Regalis,'  a  series  of  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  his- 

*  This  extraordinary  man  was  far  leu  celebrated  in  hk  own  age  for  faif  Taxied  and 
extensive  talents  and  learning,  than  for  the  wild  eccentricity  of  his  cbaiacter  and 
general  conduct,  of  which  some  curious  notices  may  be  seen  in  Bayle*s  Dictionary, 
For  his  statement  of  his  parentage  see  the  article  on  the  Dempsters  of  Muresk,  in 
*  Collections  on  die  Shires  of  Aberdeen/  &c.,  printed  for  the  Spalding  Club,  p.  463, 
Among  other  marvels  he  states  that  be  was  the  twenty-fourth  child  of  his  parents,  and 
that  their  union  was  blessed  with  five  children  alter  him. 

f  See  Mrs.  Gray's  earlier  work,  <  The  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,*  noticed  in  Quart  Her. 
Tol.  Ixvii.  p.  d7(^. 
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toTj,  mamienr,  arts,  and  antiquities  of  Tuscany.  This  under-* 
taking  was  completed^  and  the  manuscript  presented  to  Cosmo, 
as  we  learn  from  the  dedication,  in  1619.  Its  publication,  how- 
ever, was  prevented  bj  the  author's  death,  which  took  place  in 
1625 ;  after  which  it  lay  utterly  neglected  until,  by  another  re- 
markable coincidence  equally  honourable  to  our  own  country  and 
discreditable  to  Italy,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  Kr  Thomas  Coke, 
who  succeeded  in  impressing  on  its  royal  proprietors  a  sense  of 
its  value,  and  it  was  published  accordingly  by  him,  under  their 
auspices,  in  1723-1724. 

The  archsBological  portion  of  the  '  Etruria  Regalis '  is  little 
more  than  a  compilation  of  ancient  authorities,  illustrated  by  a 
copious  mass  of  monuments  and  inscriptions.  Its  author  did  not 
aspire  to  promulgate  any  new  or  ingenious  theories.  *  He  was 
satisfied  with  exhibiting  the  extent  and  impOTtance  of  the  subject, 
leaving  it  to  others  to  convert  it  into  a  science,  or  reduce  it  to 
methodical  principles.  The  effect  of  the  publication  was  electric 
on  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Italian  scholars,  who  started  up 
in  rapid  succession,  inspired  with  patriotic  zeal,  and  armed  with 
all  the  weapons  of  philological  and  antiquarian  controversy,  to 
assert  the  claims  of  Uieir  extinct  race  of  fellow-countrymen  to  an 
equality  with,  or  a  priority  to,  either  Greek  or  Roman  in  moral 
or  intellectual  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind;  and  an 
academy  was  instituted  at  Cortona,  an  ancient  central  seat  of 
Etruscan  power,  for  the  express  purpose  of  investigating  Etruscan 
history  and  art,  in  the  transactions  of  which  learned  foreigners 
were  also  proud  to  take  a  share.  This  new-bom  enthusiasm 
was  not  likely  to  submit  ^th  a  good  grace  to  the  trammels  of 
classical  authority.  The  tradition  which  brought  the  mys- 
terious race  from  Asia  Minor  was  little  congenial  to  the  national 
taste  or  vanity.  Dionysius'  theory  of  their  indigenous  origin  was 
more  attractive.  Here,  however,  the  Mosaic  system  of  ethno- 
graphy somewhat  interfered,  A  middle  view  therefore  was  pre- 
ferred, which  assumed  them,  in  the  spirit  of  the  then  prevailing 
Orientalism,  to  be  a  tribe  of  patriarchal  Egyptians  or  Canaanites, 
who  had  brought  over  a  certain  stock  of  elementary  culture, 
matured  in  their  new  settlements  into  a  genuine  Tuscan  school  of 
arts  and  letters,  to  which  even  that  of  Greece  was  indebted  for 
its  first  rudiments.  For  specific  evidence  in  favour  of  this  notion 
recourse  was  had  chiefly  or  solely  to  the  written  monuments; 
and  the  more  unintelligible  their  contents  were  daily  proved  to 
be,  the  stronger  seemed  the  argument  of  their  Syrian  or  Coptic 
origin. 

Another  opinion,  more  plausible  than  the  foregoing,  which 
found  favour  with  the  Ultramontane  learned,  and  numbered  some 
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respectable  support^v  even  among  those  of  Italy,*  assoined  the 
Etruscans  to  be  originally  a  Transalpine  people^  who,  desDend- 
ing  as  Gonqnerors  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  had  poshed  their 
settlements  southwards.  The  authority  of  the  ancients  was  here 
appealed  to,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  fact  recorded  by  them,  that 
there  really  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  Rh^tian  Alps  tribes 
speaking  the  Etruscan  dialect.  These,  indeed,  were  described, 
in  the  same  quarters,  not  as  an  indigenous  Alpine  people,  but 
as  fugitives  from  the  Cisalpine  possessions  of  the  Etruscans  when 
conquered  by  the  Gauls  ;  against  which  account  the  advocates  of 
the  theory  in  question  urged  the  reasonable,  though  not,  as  the 
more  candid  of  them  admit,  oondnsive  argument,  of  the  little 
probability  that  a  luxurious  people  of  the  plain,  who  had  been  un- 
able to  p]^ser\'e  their  own  independence  against  a  hostile  invader, 
should  have  sncceeded  in  occupying  as  conquerors  a  rugged 
defensible  district,  previously  possessed  by  a  hardy  race  of  moun- 
tainers.  The  term  Rasena  was  accordingly  brought  into  etymo- 
logical connexion  with  "  Rhaetian ;"  and  the  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
dialects  were  appealed  to  as  safer  guides  than  the  Egyptian  or 
Hebrew. 

This  theory,  however,  though  renewed  with  more  success  in 
our  own  day,  found  at  the  period  of  its  first  proposal  compara- 
tively few  adherents.  Nch*  was  the  popularity  of  the  Phoenico* 
Egyptian  system  of  long  duration,  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
public,  backed  by  the  candid  admission  of  several  influential  but 
impartial  professors  of  the  Oriental  school  of  etymology,  that 
they  were  fairly  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  turn  the  Etruscan 
inscriptions  to  account,  ultimately  led  to  a  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  Its  futility.  A  preference  was  now  given  to  wliat  moj 
be  called  the  classical  theory  of  interpretation.  That  a  primitive 
))eople  of  Italy  should  be  more  nearly  connected  in  origin  and 
language  with  the  Latins  and  Greeks  than  with  the  Arabs  or 
Egyptians  was  certainly  in  itself  a  reasonable  proposition.  This' 
view,  accordingly,  when  reduced  to  system  by  the  elegant  but 
fallacious  scholaris^ip  of  LAnzi,  in  his  '  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca/ 
proved  for  long,  by  its  very  plausibility,  the  most  serious  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  sound  inquiry.  The  chief  apparent  strength, 
but  real  weakness  of  the  argument,  here  lay  in  the  n^lect  of  a 
just  critical  distinction  between  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  proper^ 
and  those  of  the  various  conterminous  tribes,  Umbrians,  Oscans, 
&c.,  whose  dialects,  although,  like  the  Etruscan  itself,  distinct 
and  to  us  hitherto  uninterpreted  idioms,  contain,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt,  a  considerable  element  of  both   Greek  and 
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Latin  ;  of  neither  of  which  u  palpable  trace  has  .to  this  daj  been 
diiooverecl  in  the  genaine  Etruscan.  Lanzi*8  theory  was,  that  all 
these  obscnre  Italic  tongues,  if  not  at  the  first  mere  dialects  of 
an  old  Graeco-Pelasgic  original,  had^  owing  to  the  ascendancy  of 
Hellenic  civilisation,  assumed,  at  the  period  when  these  inscrip- 
tions were  executed,  so  extensive  an  Hellenic  element,  that  by  a 
carefnl  application  of  the  niceties  of  Greek  etymology,  with  occa* 
sional  reconrse  to  the  Latin  where  the  Greek  failed,  a  large  por- 
tion at  least  of  their  import  might  be  elicited.  As  the  remains  of 
the  Non- Etruscan  class  were  by  far  the  most  copious,  a  propor- 
tionally wider  field  waa  opened  for  the  spread  of  the  prevailing 
error ;  and  by  a  free  use  of  these  heteri^eneous  materials,  and  of 
the  customary  etymological  expedients,  not  only  was  Lanzi  enabled 
to  draw  up  to  his  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  his  followers  a 
literal  interpretation  of  all  or  most  of  the  existing  texts,  but  a  re- 
gular system  of  Osco-Umbro- Etruscan  grammar,  syntax,  and 
vocabulary,  applicable  to  all  future  documents  that  might  be 
brought  to  light. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  fallacy  of  this  system,  which  the 
spirit  of  a  more  enlightened  philology  has  long  since  repudiated. 
By  a  similar  licence  of  invention — transposition — substitution^ 
intercalation,  &c.  of  grammatical  forms— words — syllables  and 
letters,  as  good  sepulchral  Greek  might  be  extracted  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  epitaphs  in  any  English  or  German  churchyard,  as 
Lanzi  has  forc^  out  of  the  dedicatory  inscriptions  of  Cortona. 
With  Lanzi,  for  example,  Hupitaiseke  becomes  t^oredeixe,  monn- 
mentum  posuit;  Turke  is  iofqunte  (isiej^Bvns)  dedit,  or  ro^ecwe 
(rsro^Kms)  cffilavit;  Kantke  is  xairB^KE ;  Tular  is  the  Graeco-Latin 
monstrum  horrendom  to  IXKaptov ;  Puia,  filia ;  puiam  amke,  filiam 
banc,  &C.  Would  not  'here  lieth '  give  equally  good  Greek  for 
iM^s  Xidof?  'this  stone*  for  Si/ffrovor,  or  Betof  ffravotl  'here  lieth 
beneath  this  stone* — le^t;  Xidoz;  /Sfvdc^i  <Trovoc(r<rf  ? — Such  however 
was  the  effect  of  the  general  plausibility  of  the  theory,  and  of  the 
gravity  and  good  faith  with  which  it  was  propounded,  that  the 
Saggio  was  generally  received,  from  its  publication  in  1789,  down 
to  a  very  recent  period,  as  an  all  but  infallible  text-book ;  and 
each  lo^  antiquary,  as  we  well  remember  to  have  observed  on  a 
first  visit  to  the  classic  sites  of  Volterra,  Chiusi,  &c.,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  had  his  Lanzi  constantly  at  hand  as  a  sort  of  pocket 
talisman ;  just  as  the  ordinary  classical  traveller  applies  his  Sigla- 
rinm  Romanum  to  the  cyphers  or  abbreviations  of  Latin  inscrip- 
tioos. 

Among  the  more  influential  native  antiquaries,  the  first  who 
Tentnred  to  raise  a  voice  of  scepticism  was  the  venerable  M icali, 
who  while  disputing  any  palpable  affinity  of  language  or  blood 
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between  the  Hellenes  iind  Etrufcans^  rejects  also  the  Tarions 
theories  as  to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  latter^  acqoiescing  gene- 
rally in  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  that  they  were  an  indigenous 
Italian  people.    Another  blow  was  soon  after  giyen  by  the  rise  of 
the  new  German  school  of  Archs^logy,  more  espedally  by  its 
two  leading  productions,  the  ^  Roman  History'  of  Niebuhr  and 
the  '  Etruscans'  of  K.  O.  Miiller.     The  former  author  perceived 
and  pronounced  the  Etruscan  to  be  a  totally  distinct  tongue,  not 
only  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  but  from  the  Umbrian,  Oscan,  &a ; 
asserting,  and  with  reason,  that  excepting  a  few  proper  names, 
even  by  the  aid  of  numerous  bilingual  inscriptions,  the  significa-* 
tion  of  not  one  single  word  had  yet  been  clearly  ascertained.     As 
regards  the  origin  of  the  race,  he  adopted  the  Rhsetian  system  of 
Freret,  supporting  it  by  the  same  or  similar  arguments.     As  a 
more  complete  disruption  of  every  connecting  bond  between  the 
genuine  Etruscans  and  the  eastern  races  of  the  Mediterranean, 
while  he  admits  that  the  proper  name  by  which  the  former  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  classical  ages  was  Tyrrheni,  he  denies 
that  this  name  rightfully  belonged   to  them.      He  assumes  it 
rather  to  have  been  the  primitive  title  of  the  old  Pelasgic  tribes 
of  Italy,  the  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi  as  they  are  called,  who  formed 
the  majority  of  its  aboriginal  population;   and  that  it  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  Etruscans  in  a  more  specific  sense,  solely  from 
their  ascendancy  of  power  in  the  Tyrrhenian  land  at  the  epoch 
when  the  Greeks  first  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  it.     To 
a  similar  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  ethnographers  he 
traces    the  origin  of  the  Lydian  tradition.      The  name  Tyr* 
rhenian  he  argues  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Italian  Pelasgi,  but 
common  to  certain  other  wandering  tribes  of  the  same  family, 
fugitives,  according  to  the  popular  accounts,  from  Italy;  who, 
after  sojourning  in  different  parts  of  Greece  proper,  finally  settled 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and   the  adjacent  isles  of  the  Upper 
iEgsan,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  &c.     These  settlements,  together  with 
the  Tyrrhenian  name,  he  extends  still  farther  south  to  the  old 
Homeric  Pelasgi,  dwellers  in  Lesbos  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
iGolia  prior  to  its  occupation  by  Greek  colonies ;  from  thence, 
under  the  same  Tyrrhenian  title,  along  the  coasts  of  Lydia ;  and 
supposes  that  in  the  complication  of  ancient  mythology,  the 
legend  which  brought  the  wandering  race  from  Italy  across  the 
continent  of  Hellas  to  Asia  Minor  was  counterpoised  by  another, 
which  carried  them  back  by  sea  from  Lydia  to  the  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  which  Herodotus  has  misunderstood  as  allusive  to  a 
genuine  Lydo-Mseonian  colony. 

Miiller  acquiesces  generally  in  Niebuhr*s  views,  but  with  some 
modifications.     In  giving  a  similar  preference  to  the  Rhaetian 
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system  as  to  the  origin  of  the  race^  he  yet  inclines  to  admit  a 
certain  affinity  between  them  and  the  Helleno-Pelasgic  family^ 
classing  them  as  perhaps  a  last  link  in  the  chain  of  connexion 
between  its  various  members^  as  spread  under  numerous  secondary 
titles  over  the  coasts  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly, while  rejecting  Lanzi*s  theory  of  a  close  dialectical  relation 
between  the  language  of  the  preserved  inscriptions  and  the  clas- 
sical Greek,  and  stigmatizing  the  extravagance  of  that  lively 
etymologist,  he  does  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  to  a  more 
limited  extent,  and  with  greater  caution,  but  in  truth  with  no 
better  success,  of  the  same  emfnrical  expedients,  in  order  to 
extract  such  amount  of  Hellenism  or  Latinism  as  may  tell  in 
favour  of  his  own  more  modified  view  of  the  connexion  between 
the  three  idioms.  While  he  also  agrees  with  Niebuhr  in  refer- 
ring the  Tyrrheno-Asiatic  colony  of  Herodotus  to  a  Pelasgian 
rather  than  a  pure  Lydian  settlement,  he  differs  with  him  in  so 
far  as  to  admit  its  historical  reality;  and  hence,  instead  of  as- 
suming the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  to  have  been  the  prior  pos- 
sessors of  the  Italian  soil,  the  Rhseto- Etruscans  the  intruders,  he 
reverses  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  transplants  the  former, 
under  the  popular  Tuscan  hero  Tarchun,  from  Asia  Minor  to 
the  Latin  coast,  as  conquerors,  or  at  least  as  civilizers  of  its  pre- 
vious occupants. 

In  turning  to  a  more  recent  theorist  nearer  home,  we  must 
confess  that  the  Ulster  King-at-Arms  does  not  conciliate  us  at 
the  outset  by  the  supercilious  expressions  with  which  he  ushers 
in  his  speculations — the  almost  insulting  terms  in  which  he  de- 
nounces '  the  solemn  learned  trifling,  and  dreaming  anilities  of 
Passeri,  Gori,  and  Lanad;*  Hhe  common-place  twaddle,  insane 
garrulities^  &c.  of  those  who  have  the  happiness  to  preside  over 
Roman  Colleges ;'  and  '  the  Dreams  of  a  K.  O.  MuUer.' — vol.  i. 
pp.  21-23. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  witty  traveller  in  Ireland  during  the  last 
century,  that  the  antiquaries  of  that  country  '  would  step  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Baltic  with  as  much  ease  as  an  ordinary  man 
steps  over  a  gutter/  Sir  W.  Betham,  being  only  a  naturalized 
Irishman,  is  perhaps  slightly  degenerated ;  for,  like  Neptune  in 
the  Iliad,  he  deigns  now  and  then  to  take  a  promontory  or  island 
by  the  way.  Still,  it  must  be  allowed,  his  feats  of  archaeological 
agility — oIo»  vt/v  /3^to/  6iV» — are  considerable.  According  to  him 
the  Etruscans,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  old  Milesians  of  Erin  are 
the  same  people,  speaking  identically  the  same  venerable  Erse. 
Etruria  was  first  colonized  from  the  east,  then  Ireland  from 
Etruria.  The  proof  of  this  system  hinges  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
Eugubian  tables^  and  the  great  Etruscan  inscription  of  Perugia. 
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The  first  of  these  documents  he  interprets  bj  the  usual  etjmo- 
Iqarical  expedients,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  himself,  to  con* 
lain  in  good  old  Erse  nn  account  of  the  colonization  of  Ireland, 
with  a  log-book  of  the  voyage  of  discovery  which  led  to  that  event. 
From  the  second  he  elicits  a  code  of  directions  for  navigating 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Two  English  versions  are  appended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Saxon ;  the  first  a  literal  rendering  of  the  Erse^ 
which  makes,  as  Sir  W.  we  believe  himself  admits,  utter  non- 
sense ;  the  second  a  free  translation,  which  we  confess  we  have 
found  equally  devoid  of  meaning. 

As  preliminary  however  to  this  demonstration  several  matters 
are  assumed  as  axioms  or  postulates,  which  in  our  apprehension  re* 
quire  proof  quite  as  much  as  the  theory  built  on  them.  First, 
that  the  old  Phoenician  was  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  not,  as  gene* 
rally  supposed,  of  the  Aramaic.  Secondly,  that  the  language 
of  the  Eugubian  tables  and  the  Etruscan  are  the  same,  instead 
of  essentially  difierent,  according  to  the  unanimous  view  of  the 
present  race  of  Italian  philologers.  Thirdly,  that  the  antique 
Erse  with  which  he  presents  us  is  a  real  language.  The  first 
of  these  propositions  Sir  William  broadly  asserts,  contented, 
in  the  way  of  argument,  with  his  usual  plan  of  denouncing  as 
'  dreamers,*  &c.  those  who  may  happen  to  have  expressed  a 
different  opinion,  more  especially  General  Valiancy;*  whose 
'  dreams,'  by  the  way,  for  such  they  were  no  doubt,  were  far 
more  ingeniously  conceived  and  plausibly  supported  than  his  own. 
As  however  the  public  for  whom  Sir  William  writes  has  for 
centuries  been  under  as  firm  a  conviction  of  the  affinity  between 
the  Punic  language  and  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic,  as  of  that  between 
the  Anglo-Siocon  and  High  Dutch,  we  scarcely  think  it  will 
be  contented,  without  something  more  in  the  shape  of  evidence, 
implicitly  to  acquiesce  in  his  ipse  dixit  to  the  contrary,  as  the 
basis  of  the  Phoenician  element  of  his  system.  In  regard  to  the 
second  of  the  above  postulates  the  proof  may  in  some  sense  be 
said  to  be  involved  in  his  discovery,  that  both  languages  admit  of 
the  same  Erse  interpretation,  upon  the  geometrical  principle  that 
things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another. 
This  argument  however  depends  for  its  validity  on  the  accuracy 
of  his  remaining  assumption,  that  the  writing  he  presents  us  with 
as  Erse  is  a  real  specimen  of  that  tongue.  That  the  negative 
side  of  the  question  is  here  the  most  probable,  though  far  from, 
pretending  to  any  consummate  skill  as  Erse  etymologists — our 
own  analysis  of  the  text  as  constituted  by  Sir  William  would  have 
led  us  to  suspect.  We  are,  however,  relieved  from  any  obligation 
to  substantiate  our   scepticism   by  the  information  supplied  by 

♦  Vol.  iL  p.  31. 
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himself,  that  the  opinion  of  the  leading  native  adwlart  coincides 
with  GUT  own.  This  we  leam  by  an  extract  which  he  gives  us, 
with  a  candour  that  does  him  credit,  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  bj  the  secretary  of  a  learned  Dublin  society^  commenting  on 
a  specimen  of  his  lucubrations  : — 

*  With  respect  to  the  paper  on  the  Elogubian  tables,  the  committee 
are  of  opiuion,  that  the  alterations  which  you  have  made  on  the  text  of 
those  tables  (especially  Id  the  division  of  the  words)  are  altogether  arbi- 
trary and  unauthorised ;  and  that  the  translation  given,  though  composed 
of  Irish  roots,  is  not  the  Irish  language  of  the  present  day  or  of  any 
other  period.'* — vol.  i.  p.  52. 

Against  this  verdict  Sir  William  indeed  protests,  on  the  usual 
ground  of  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  quarter  whence  it  ema- 
nates, expressing  as  profound  a  contempt  for  the  whole  existing 
race  of  his  fellow  Irish  antiquaries,  as  for  the  Goris,  Lanzis,  and 
MuUers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  This  opinion  may 
be  quite  correct,  but  the  courtesy  of  our  own  craft  does  not  admit 
o{  our  receiving  it  as  such  on  the  simple  assurance  of  Sir  W.  B., 
nor  do  we  consider  ourselves  as  here  under  any  obligation  to 
appear  as  arbiters  in  the  dispute ;  our  object  being  not  to  illustrate 
the  Erse  language,  but  the  antiquities  of  Tuscany.  In  so  far  as 
that  language  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  this  object,  it  is  neces- 
sary a  priori  that  the  native  scholars  should  be  agreed  as  to  what 
it  really  is ;  nor  should  we  be  justified  in  allowing  critical  au- 
thority to  a  type  of  it  set  up  by  a  single  one,  however  infallibly 
learned  and  acute  in  his  own  estimation,  in  the  face  of  his  re- 
claiming brethren.  But  the  worst  part  of  Sir  W.  B/s  case  is, 
that  even  the  scanty  remnant  of  Irish  scholarship  which  he  allows 
to  be  embodied  in  any  other  quarter  but  his  own  person  seems 
also  to  be  against  him.  This  appears  from  the  sirange  discre- 
pancy between  his  own  translation  of  parts  of  an  old  ballad 
which  he  assumes  to  be  composed  in  a  variety  of  his  Hibemo- 
Etruscan  dialect,  and  that  given  by  other  preceding  Erse  scholars 
of  the  name  of  0*Clery,  whom  he  admits  to  be  '  learned  and  in- 
telligent.* We  subjoin  parallel  specimens  of  the  two : — 
Sir  WiUiam^s  version, 
*  Ocean's  sea  is  tempestuous ; 

Ocean's  waves  sje  also  everlasting ; 

Ocean's  tides  swell  and  roar ; 

Ocean's  rocks  pierce  the  surface ; 

Ocean  is  wonderful  as  the  sun,'  &c.  &c* 

(yClery  version, 
*  i  am  the  wind  at  sea,  in  depth ; 

I  am  the  wind  and  sea  in  strength,  or,  I  am  equal  to  a  wind  at  sea, 
in  power,  activity,  and  ingenuity ; 
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I  am  a  stormy  wave  of  the  eea  in  weight ; 

I  am  seven  battalions  in  strength  and  force ; 

I  am  an  ox  in  strength,  that  is  a  buU;*  &c.  &c. — pp.  79 — 84. 

Sir  William  pronounces  the  O'Clery  version  to  be  *  sad  non- 
sense/ from  which  opinion  we  hesitate  to  dissent ;  but  until  we 
have  it  on  some  better  authority  that  his  own  is  a  more  faithful 
representative  of  the  sensd  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  original,  we 
suspend  our  judgment. 

But  even  admitting  Sir  William's  Archaic  Erse  to  be  a  real 
tongue,  we  should  still  be  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  his 
application  of  it  to  the  Etruscan  or  Umbrian  texts,  as  being  but 
a  renewal  of  the  old  quidlibet  pro  quolibet  system  which  he  justly 
condemns  in  Lanzi,  and  upon  an  extension  of  the  same  arbitrary 
principle  at  which  even  that  unscrupulous  etymologist  would 
have  stood  aghast.  In  the  first  place  the  words  of  both  languages, 
of  Sir  William's  supposed  Erse,  and  of  the  real  Umbro- Etruscan, 
are  assumed  to  consist  of  single  letters^  or  at  the  most  of  monosyl- 
labic roots,  and  the  text  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  latter  (licen- 
tiously tampered  with  in  terms  of  the  Dublin  Society's  stricture) 
is  subdivided  accordingly.  The  materials  of  his  own  pretended 
Erse,  culled  at  random  from  old  glossaries,  fragments  of  unintelli- 
gible songs,  &c.,  are  then  thrown  together,  so  as  somewhat  to 
correspond  in  sound  with  his  digest  of  the  Italic  text,  but  without 
grammatical  or  syntactical  arrangement,  and  in  such  an  order  as 
he  admits  (vol.  i.  p.  62),  '  if  read  to  the  best  Irish  scholars  of  the 
day  would  appear  to  be  an  unknown  tongue  ;*  but  which  when 
rendered  into  the  two  successive  modifications  of  unintelligible 
English  above  described,  he  gravely  presents  to  his  readers  as  a 
Phoenico- Etruscan  nautical  gazette.  As  a  spedmen,  we  shall  take 
tiie  commencement  of  the  second  Eugubian  table  ;  No.  I.  is  the 
text  according  to  its  own  subdivision  of  words,  and  the  power  of 
the  characters  assigned  by  Sir  William,  with  which  we  shall  not 
quarrel,  although  it  differs  from  that  elsewhere  received  ;  No.  II. 
is  Sir  William's  Hiberno-Punic  edition,  altered,  extended,  &c., 
for  the  convenience  of  his  purpose ;*  Nos.  III.  and  IV.  are  his 
two  English  versions. 
i.  bukukum  :  lubiu  :  puns  :  tjbbf  :  ft7rfath  :  tref  : 

bitluf:  turuf:  marts:  thurie:  fetu: 

pupluper:  tutas:   iiubinas  &q. 
II.  Bu  CO  com  iud  be  i  u  Pane  u  be  fa  for  fath  tre  fa 

bi  at  lu  fa  tur  u  fa  mar  ta   tur  i  e  fad 

u  pob  lu  bar  to  ta  is  i  iud  be  i  na  is  Ac. 

*  It  may  be  here  remarked  that  the  free  renderiag  of  the  Umbro-Strfucan  V  or  U 
unto  our  O  or  U  is  an  admueible  licence ;  the  ancient  letter  being  acknowledged  to 
represent  both  vowels.  A  similar  indulgence  may  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
conceded  in  regard  to  the  commutable  consonants,  f,  d;  /,  v. 

III.  Was 
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III.  Was  whieh  fleeuri^  dft^Ftad  Bigibttiii  {torn.  Phoenifiiftn  fram  nl^t 

means  defence  by  skill  thf^^ugbout  the  means  being  also  wat£r 
me^ins  voyi^e  from  the  means  as  indeed  the  vayage  in  it  far  away 
people  water  of  the  sea  is  gentle  indeed  it  is  by  wisdom  day  and 
night  in  it  is  &c. 
rV.  There  was  security,  day  and  night,  during  the  whole  voyage  to 
and  from  the  river,  Phoenician,  from  the  night  precautions  and 
skill,  and  there  being '  deep  water  in  the  river.  By  this  skill  in 
distant  voyages  of  the  people  of  the  water  to  the  north,  is  the  sea 
indeed  practicable ;  aecm-e  by  dmf  and  ni^t,  gentle,  indeed  in  the 
tea,  it  is  &€«' 

By  recurrence  to  archaic  glossaries  and  obsolete  dialects;  by 
arbitrary  subdivision  of  words  and  syllables;  by  the  addition,  sub- 
traction, or  substitution  ad  libitum  of  a  vowel  or  consonant,  we 
will  engage  to  extract  out  of  these  inscriptions,  through  the 
medium  of  any  real  language  of  Europe,  living  or  dead,  better 
sense  than  Sir  Williani  has  done  through  bis  imaginary  Hibemo- 
Phoenician — nay,  real  sense,  for  here  there  is  none.  In  submitting 
a  sample  of  what  might  be  done  for  the  Teutonic  family,  we  beg 
only  to  assume  that  the  Eugubian  tables  are  written  in  a  primitive, 
but  when  transferred  from  the  old  rude  orthography  to  the  present 
style,  still  intelligible  Anglo-Saxon  dialect ;  and  that  this  second 
one  contains,  not  a  log-book  of  voyages  to  Erin,  but  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Phoenicians ;  and 
one  written  in  current  grammatical  sense,  without  tJlsterian  trans- 
positions, and  with  vastly  less  than  TJlsterian  corruption  of  the 
original  Umbrian  text : — 

*  Bi  ok  u  kum  iu  hi  o  Pune  o  bef  for  fat  drov  hi  tal  of  Tur  of  Mart 
Ethruria  fed  o  pupl  u  pa  her  tute  as  iu  hi  in  as  &c> 

*  By  oak  you  come,  you  buy,  O  Phoenician,  o'  beef,  four  fat  drove,  by 
tale  of  Tyre,  of  the  Mart  of  Etruria ;  feed,  0  people !  you  pay  her  duty, 
as  you  buy,  in  asses  &c.' 

In  'oak,'  for  oaken  ship,  the  correspondence  with  the  Latin 
termsj  abies>  trabs,  and  the  modem  Italian  legno,  is  remarkable; 
both  probably  traceable  to  the  same  Etruscan  usage.  The  '  tale' 
(perhaps  toll  ?)  of  Tyre,  specifies  doubtless  the  number  of  oxen 
in  each  drove  contracted  for>  according  to  some  conventional  PIks- 
nician  standard.  The  apostrophe  '  feed  O  people/  is  a  fine  sample 
of  the  combination  of  the  poetical  with  the  practiod,  common  in 
such  documents  among  a  primitive  r^ce.  The  a%  we  need 
scarcely  add,  was  the  current  Etruscan  coin.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  first  table  reads  equally  well.  It  specifies  the  dif- 
ferent prices  or  duties  of  com : — 

*  Punic  corn  is  paid,  o'rye,  at  a  higher,  yea  a  bye  code ;  no  reclaim 
(drawback?)  &c.  &c. 
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Of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray's  publication^  or  rather  of  its  first 
volume,  which  here  chiefly  concerns  us,  it  may  be  said,  generally, 
that  the  principal  merit  consists  in  presenting  in  a  style  well  cal- 
culated to  attract  popular  attention,  those  illustrations  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  old  Italic  races,  which  appear  in  the 
work  of  Muller  as  the  result  of  a  careful  and  profound  series  of 
investigations.  The  value  of  this  portion  of  her  labours  is  some- 
what impaire<l,  however,  by  the  perpetual  effort  to  strain  identities 
or  analogies  between  the  Etruscan*  and  the  Egyptian,  or  Phoeni- 
cian languages,  arts,  and  institutions ;  the  visionary  nature  of  all  or 
most  of  which  had  been  so  clearly  evinced  by  the  researches  of  her 
learned  predecessor.  We  regret  indeed  to  find  that  Mrs.  Gray,  as 
an  unqualified  adherent  of  the  old  Egyptian  school,  is  somewhat 
behind  the  spirit  of  her  age.  Her  own  theory  of  Etruscan  origin 
has,  in  fact,  no  claim  to  novelty,  being  but  a  reproduction,  slightly 
modified,  of  that  propounded  upwards  of  a  century  ago,  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Egypto- Oriental  mania,  in  our  own  *  Universal 
History,'*  and  which,  repudiated  even  at  the  time  by  more  saga- 
cious critics,  has  since  lain  neglected  and  forgotten.  The  Etrus- 
cans are  here  assumed  to  have  emigrated  from  a  certain  Meso- 
potamian  city  called  in  Scripture  Resen,  and  the  Egyptian 
name  of  which  Mrs.  Gray  supposes  to  have  been  Ludim.  Hence 
their  titles — Rasena  and  Lydian.  From  Resen  she  brings  them  to 
Egypt  in  the  character  of  Hyksos,  or  shepherd-kings.  When 
driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  the  native  powers,  taking 
the  route  of  Lybia,  they  cross  into  Italy.  Had  she  but  made 
them,  on  traversing  the  Mediterranean,  land  first  in  Gaul,  and 
cross  the  Rhaetian  Alps  into  Lombardy,  she  would  have  had  the 
merit  of  blending  the  Phoenician,  Egyptian,  Lydian,  Lybian,  and 
Celtic  systems  into  one.  As  Mrs.  Gray  has  availed  herself  of  the 
privilege  of  her  sex  to  advance  her  theory  as  a  fact,  or  series  of 
facts,  without  adducing  any  historical  authority,  or  entering  upon 
any  tangible  line  of  argument  in  its  favour,  we  shall  consider  it  the 
less  incumbent  on  us  to  state  in  detail  our  reasons  for  disagreeing 
with  her.  Antient  authority,  indeed,  for  any  such  migration 
fails  altogether.  The  only  evidence  of  another  kind  to  which  she 
appeals  are  the  analogies  above  adverted  to  between  the  Etruscan, 
and  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  language  and  manners.  We 
need  scarcely  repeat  our  opinion  of  the  little  value  of  such  Casual 
coincidences  of  sound,  as  those  to  which  Mrs.  Gray  attaches 
weight,  in  proof  of  national  affinity,  in  the  face  of  a  large  amount 
of  other  argument,  both  positive  and  negative,  to  the  contrary. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  critical  public  who,  on  similar  grounds, 

*  Vol.  xviii.  (edit.  1781),  p.  202,  seq. 
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rejected  this  very  theory  a  century  ago,  and  have  since  rejected 
the  far  more  plausible  one  of  Lanzi^  will  now  be  ready  to  admit 
the  fact  that  the  radical  letters  of  Rasena  occur  in  the  name  of  a 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  or  that  those  of  Lydia  are 
supposed  by  modern  interpreters  to  be  contained  in  a  certain 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  as  evidence  that  the  Etruscans  drew  their 
blood  and  their  language  either  from  Assyria  or  Egypt,  in  the 
absence  of  all  antient  authority,  or  of  a  shadow  of  resemblance 
between  the  existing  Etruscan  inscriptions  and  any  known  dialect 
either  of  the  Aramaic  or  Coptic  tongues. 

Still  greater  stress,  however,  is  laid  by  Mrs.  Gray,  and  doubt- 
less with  better  show  of  reason,  on  the  Egyptian  character  of  many 
of  the  Etruscan  monuments : — a  point  on  which  we  shall  take  this 
opportunity  of  offering  a  few  general  remarks.  The  style  of  these 
monuments  subdivides  itself  under  two  principal  heads^ — first,  the 

f>rimitive  Etruscan  style ;  second,  the  later  imitative  style ;  which 
ast  may  again  be  classed  as  either  Hellenic  imitation,  or  EgyptOi* 
Oriental  imitation.  The  primitive  Etruscan  style  is  a  variety  of 
that  rude  but  expressive  type  of  art  common  to  the  early  efforts  of 
all  nations,  and  which  among  many  of  those  of  the  Mediterranean 
shore  may  possibly  have  emanated  from,  or  been  influenced  by, 
the  previous  models  of  Egypt,  as  a  country  which  from  a  remote 
period  we  know  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  this  department  of  civil- 
ized life.  The  same  may  also  hold  good  of  certain  primseval 
notions  of  religion  or  cosmogony.  But  it  would  be  rather  a  bold 
leap  to  infer,  wherever  traces  of  this  style  or  of  these  notions  can 
be  detected,  the  settlement  of  an  Egyptian  colony,  or  the  direct 
influence  of  Egypt  This  prejudice,  however,  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  Egyptian  influence  and  art,  so  fostered  by  the  high  state 
of  preservation  in  which,  from  a  combination  of  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  monuments  of  the  Nile  have  reached  our  own  age, 
while  those  of  other  great  emporia  of  primitive  art  have  disap- 
peared, has  proved  for  centuries  a  formidable  bar  to  sound 
criticism  on  this  class  of  subjects;  and  will,  perhaps,  long  con- 
tinue to  haunt  the  popular  traveller  or  geographer  on  his  route 
along  the  shores,  not  only  of  Greece  or  Italy,  but  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  of  China  and  Hindostan.  To  ourselves  the  proper  Etruscan 
variety  of  this  primitive  type  of  art,  as  exemplified  chiefly  or  solely 
in  their  sepulchral  remains,  appears  not  only  to  differ  from  the 
Egyptian,  but  to  connect  itself,  both  in  its  style  and  the  character 
of  its  subjects,  with  another  foreign  region ;  the  only  one,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  which  either  historical  data  or  sound  criticism  entitle 
OS  to  look,  beyond  the  soil  of  Etruria,  for  its  origin. 

As  regards  the  later  periods  of  Etruscan  design  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  style  extensively  prevails ;  but  it  pre- 
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vailiS  in  comnion  with  that  of  Greece  and  other  nations^  and  under 
Buch  circumstances  as,  together  with  the  comparatively  recent 
period  at  which  it  can  be  clearly  identified^  show  it  to  be  the  result 
of  that  spirit  of  imitation  and  taste  for  exotic  novelty  which,  amid 
all  tiieir  gloomy  nationality  of  genius,  so  strikingly  characterises  the 
histoiy  both  of  art  and  religion  among  this  singular  people,  and 
which  their  extensive  foreign  commerce  during  their  flourishing 
ages  enabled  them  amply  to  gratify,  even  probably  from  sources 
istill  more  distant  than  Egypt.*  Mrs.  Gray  attaches  much  import- 
ance to  the  splendid  Etruscan  collection  of  General  Galassi,  exhi- 
bited in  Rome  some  years  ago,  as  confirming  her  Egyptian  theory. 
We  happen  ourselves  on  one  occasion  to  have  visited  that  col- 
lection with  a  friend  of  very  high  authority  in  matters  of  Hindoo 
antiquity,  and  well  remember  the  astonishment  expressed  by  him 
at  the  extraordinary  resemblance,  both  in  subject  and  design,  be- 
tween several  of  the  more  costly  metallic  ornaments  or  implements 
there  exhibited  and  similar  works  of  Indian  art;  with  his  remark, 
that  had  he  found  them  in  a  museum  of  Madras  or  Calcutta,  h^ 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  specify  the  pfirticular  district  or  school 
of  native  design — mentioning  a  name  which  has  escaped  our  recoU 
lection — from  whence  they  emanated.  Upon"Mrs.  Gray's  prin- 
ciple we  might  here  be  entitled  also  to  assume  a  Hindoo  colony 
in  Tuscany.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  or  most  of  the 
works  distinctly  marked  by  either  an  Egyptian  or  Oriental  cha- 
racter are  of  a  portable  description ;  ornamental  armour — collars — 
salvers — metallic  vases — scarabees,  &c. ;  while  no  similar  work  of 
such  a  nature  as  must  have  been  necessarily  executed  on  the  spot, 
architectural  decoration,  painted  interiors,  &c.,  in  genuine  Egypr 
tian  style,  has  yet  been  discovered  ;  which  would  seem  to  prove 
that  those  of  the  former  class  were  either  exclusively  of  foreign 
introduction,  or  that  the  imitative  skill  of  the  native  artists  was 
limited  to  a  close  adherence  to  the  imported  foreign  models. 
That  the  scarabees,  originally  introduced  from  Egypt  as  objects 
of  curiosity,  or  in  the  way  of  coin  or  barter-money,  became  after^ 
wards  an  extensive  article  of  home  manufacture,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  The  accuracy  of  this  view  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by 
the  opposite  case  of  the  works  of  Etrusco- Hellenic  imitation^ 
executed  in  a  great  measure  it  is  certain  by  native  artists,  for  the 
most  part  people  of  Hellenic  race,  and  the  more  remarkable  of 
which  accordingly  are  of  such  a  nature  as  must  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  country :  architectural  frontage,  sculptured  reliefs  on 
stone  or  marble,  painted  interiors,  &c.  &c. 

We  at  last  come  to  the  view  opened  up  by  Professor  Thiersch : 

♦  See  *  Quarterly  Review,'  toI.  liv.  p.  447. 
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bat  lei  not  the  reader  be  alarmed  lest  we  should  be  about  tor 
bewilder  his  ideas  by  some  new  subtlety  of  verbal  interpretation. 
The  Etruscan  language  we  shall  allow  to  rest  in  the  same  state 
of  mysterious  incomprehensibility  in  which  it  was  found  by  Maffei, 
and  hag  been  left  by  Sir  W.  Betham.  As  little  do  we  propose 
still  further  to  mystify  the  historical  element  of  the  inquiry  by 
any  similar  attempt  at  speculative  novelty.  Our  object  is  rather 
to  recal  attention  to  the  'old  paths'  of  classical  tradition,  which 
have  been  too  long  systematically  abandoned  for  the  more  seductive 
courses  of  alternate  mysticism  and  scepticism ;  but  which,  as 
illustrated  both  in  the  records  of  antiquity  and  through  the  disv 
coveries  of  our  own  day,  by  solid  monumental  evidence,  still  seem 
to  hold  out  the  best,  the  only  satisfactory  solution,  of  the  grand 
enigma  of  Etruscan  origin. 

It  is  a  trite  remark  that  in  no  case  where  any  important  state- 
ment of  fact  is  made  by  Herodotus  on  his  own  authority,  or  oo 
testimony  to  which  he  subscribes,  however  improbable  or  unpalat** 
able  to  modem  opinions  or  prejudices, — in  no  such  case,  where 
opportunity  has  been  opened  up  for  closer  investigation,  has  that 
statement,,  if  understood  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  or  the  author, 
been  found  destitute  of  solid  historical  basis.  This  canon  appears 
likely  to  meet  with  a  new  and '  striking  illustration  in  regard  to 
our  present  subject  of  inquiry.  We  have  seen  that  the  authority 
of  this  writer,  who  makes  the  Etruscans  a  Lydian  colony,  while 
backed  by  the  unanimous  acquiescence  of  all  subsequent  anti* 
quity,  with  the  single  exception  of  Dionysius,  has  been  almost  as 
unanimously  set  at  nought  in  our  own  age,  chiefly  on  the  grounds 
stated  by  the  latter  author — to  wit,  that  Xanthus,.  the  Lydian 
historian,  was  silent  as  to  any  such  colony,  and  that  the  language 
and  manners  of  Etruria  differed  from  those  of  Lydia.  The 
fallacy  of  the  preference  here  given  to  the  authority  of  Xanthus 
over  that  of  Herodotus  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Thiersch. 
Xanthus  was  after  all  but  a  Greek  writer  of  Sardis,  and  could 
have  access  to  no  data  relative  to  the  primitive  annals  of  Lydia 
which  were  not  equally  open  to  Herodotus,  who  visited  that 
country  about  the  same  period.  If  the  report  of  the  two  authors 
differ,  it  follows  merely  that  there  were  two  versions  of  the  Lydian 
tradition  respecting  the  sons  of  Atys;  that  while  Xanthus  adopts 
the  one  which  kept  Torrhebus  at  home,  Herodotus  takes  that 
which  sent  him  to  Italy;  and  that  Herodotus,  the  writer  of 
highest  authoritv,  as  Dionysius  himself  admits,*  is  entitled  to  a 
preference.  His  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  the  legend  unknown 
to  his  predecessor,  and  which  he  expressly  cites  on  native  Lydian 

*  See  the  rerj  slighting  maimer,  at  compared  with  Herodotuf,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  Xanthus  in  Judicio  de  Thucyd.  c.  5. 
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authority^  may  therefore  reasonably  be  held  as  the  result  of  i 
to  sources  which  were  not  explored  by  Xanthus.  Niebuhr'a 
arbitrary  hypothesis  that  Herodotus,  and  with  him  all  subsequent 
antiquity,  have  confounded  his  supposed  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians  of 
the  coast  of  Asia  with  the  genuine  Lydians  among  whom  he 
assumes  them  to  have  dwelt,  is  in  some  measure  confuted  even  by 
the  testimony  of  Xanthus,  with  whom  Torrhebus — whose  name, 
as  Thiersch  remarks,  and  even  Miiller  admits,  is  but  a  variety  of 
Tyrrhenus — although  not  the  leader  of  a  colony,  is  yet,  as  with 
Herodotus,  a  genuine  Lydian  hero.  The  misunderstanding  is 
more  probably  on  the  part  of  Plutarch,  the  only  author  who 
seems  to  favour  Niebuhr*s  view,  and  who  himself  appears  to  have 
confounded  the  primitive  Lydo-Tyrrhenians  of  Herodotus  with 
the  later  Pelasgian  wanderers  of  Lemnos  and  Athos.* 

The  implicit  credence  given  by  Niebufar  and  others  to  the  in- 
sulated statement  of  Dionysius  that  Rasena  was  the  true,  and,  as 
they  further  assume,  the  only  proper  native  title  of  the  Etruscans, 
shows  how  small  an  amount  of  evidence  will  often  satisfy  the 
most  sceptical  inquirer,  when  in  favour  of  his  own  theories.  How 
cautious  one  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  such  incidental  notices, 
when  unsupported  by  valid  collateral  evidence,  may  be  illustrated, 
in  closely  parallel  cases,  by  the  example  of  better  authorities  than 
Dionysius,!  where  access  to  such  evidence  has  been  obtained. 
That  Rasena  was  an  Etruscan  word  we  do  not  doubt,  but  we 
require  some  better  evidence  to  satisfy  us  that  it  signified  '  an 
Etruscan.*  That  it  occurs  several  times  in  the  Perngian  inscrip- 
lion  is  perhaps  rather  an  argument  on  the  other  side,  as  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  the  common  title  of  the  whole  race  should  be  so 

*  Niebuhr'i  further  aaiertion  (vol.  i.  3od  edit  p.  44,  Berlin,  1827),  that  the  Tyr* 
rhenian  ptratei  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Bacchuf  were  from  the  Lydian  rather  than  the 
Tuscan  coast,  ii  disprored  by  the  whole  internal  evidence  of  that  lively  narrative ;  the 
character  of  the  Etruscans  for  piracy,  on  which  Niebuhr  himself  elsewhere  lays  great 
■tress,  being  in  every  age  proverbial,  while  no  such  stigma  attaches  to  the  tHb4  of  the 
Lydian  coast.  His  appeal  to  the  phrase  *  Patria  Mseonia  est,*  which  Ovid  (Met  tii.  583) 
in  his  account  of  the  adventure  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  pilot,  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
his  scholarship ;  the  same,  or  similar  expressions,  being  familiar  among  Latin  poets  for 
the  Etrurian  coast.  Thus  with  Virgil  {Mn.  viii.  499)  the  troops  of  Meieutius  are 
'Msonis  delecta  juventus;'  and  Statius  (Sylv.  iv.  4, 6)  call*  the  banks  of  the  Tyber 
*  Lydia  ripa,'  &c  Ovid^s  expression  <  Tusca  urbs*  (v.  624)  can  indeed  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  Nor  is  the  popular  attribute  of  the  Dolphin  (into  which 
animal  the  contumacious  navigators  were  metamorphosed^  of  <  Tyrrhenian  fish'  (Sauec 
Agam.  449 ;  Stat  Achill.,  i.  56)  ever  by  our  authorities  Drought  into  connexion  with 
any  other  Uian  the  Italian  Tyrrhenia. 

f  For  example :  Herodotus  (ii.  143),  in  describing  a  series  of  statues  of  Egyptian 
priests,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  his  Ciceroni,  that  each  of  them  was  a  Piroroi — son 
of  a  Piromi ;  and  that  PiromI,  in  Egyptian,  signified  « noble  and  excellent'  The 
genuine  extant  remains  of  the  Egyptian  tongue  prove  that  Piromi  was  indeed  an 
Egyptian  word — ^but  that  it  meant  simply  <  a  man  \  and  in  that  sense  it  is-evident  from 
the  context  it  was  used  by  the  historian's  informants,  their  object  being  to  show  that  the 
originals  of  the  statues  were  of  mortal,  not  of  divine  race. 
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frequeiulj  introdtioed  m  a  mere  local  docomeiijU  It  may  have 
denote  ik>me  privileged  class  or  order  of  citizens.  That  Tyrrhen* 
on  the  other  hand,  or  Tarchun — which,  a3  Miiller  observes,  was 
probably  the  genuine  Etruscan  form  of  the  name — waft  al90  a 
genuine  Etruscan  hero^  and,  as  such,  the  popular  epo^yme  of  th^ 
race,  is  evinced  by  the  circumstance  of  his  appearing  everywhere 
in  the  native  tetkdition  as  the  fabulous  founder  or  extender  of 
tbek-  power  and  institutions.* 

Still  less  weight  can  attach  to  Dionysius*  statement  that  in 
language  and  manners  the  Etruscans  differed  from  the  Lydiaos. 
The  Lydian  languid  of  his  day,  even  assuming  a  distinct  dialect  to 
have  then  been  extant  under  that  name,  would  be  no  criterion  fpr 
4hat  of  the  particular  one  of  the  several  tribes  formerly  compre- 
hended in  the  Lydian  empire  which  Tyrrhenus  led  to  Italy,  As 
regards  the  ancient  Lydian  manners,  it  is  on  record  that  Cyrus  took 
even  extraordinary  means  to  eradicate  them,  and  the  subsequent 
entire  Hellenization  of  the  province  would  in  any  case  have  tended 
to  that  effect;  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  we  shall  see,  meptionK 
several  remarkable  coincidences  between  the  habits  of  the  old 
Lydians  and  the  Etruscans;  and  had  he  collated  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  two  countries  with  any  care,  others  would  not 
have  failed  to  present  themselves. 

Niebuhr  denies,  in  his  usual  dogmatical  way,  that  the  Etruscans 
themselves  either  knew  or  acquiesced  in  the  Lydian  tradition  of 
their  origin. f  The  opposite  conclusion  is  warranted  not  only  by 
the  silence  of  all  their  historians,  native  or  foreign,  as  to  any 
doubt  or  denial  of  it  on  their  part ;  but,  as  the  more  accurate 
Thiersch  observes,  by  their  direct  testimony  to  the  contrary  (pp^ 
428,  429)  :— 

*  That  the  tradition  of  a  colonial  connexion  between  the  Lydians  and 
Hetrurians,  through  the  settlement  of  a  Lydian  colony  in  Italy,  was  not 
only  universally  received  (with  the  single  exception  of  Dionysius'  ill- 
grounded  opposition),  but  that  it  was  supported  by  the  mutual  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  two  races,  is  evinced  by  the  passage  of  Tacitus  (Ann. 
iv.  56),  wherein  the  deputies  from  Sardis,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  are 
mentioned  as  reciting  before  the  Roman  senate  a  decree  of  the  Hetru- 
rians, characterising  the  two  nations  as  kinsmen.  ...  It  seems  evident 
that  this  decree  must  date  from  the  period  of  Hetrurian  independence, 
as  alluding  to  political  relations  between  the  two  states,  which  it  was  the 
object  of  such  documents  to  cement,  but  which  were  obviously  incom- 

•  MuUer,  Introd.  c.  ii.  }  I  ieq.  Mn.  Gray,  p.  52  seq.  Tarinate  and  Tawinate  in 
the  Eugubian  tables  (4th,  6th,  7th)  may  be  the  Umbrian  fonns  of  Tyrrhenian  and 
Tyrsenian;  Tuske  or  Turske,  in  the  same  texts,  would  seem  to  represent  Toscus,  or 
Stmscns. 

f  He  further  asserts,  p.  42,  on  the  authority  of  Dion.  Hal.,  that  their  own  traditions 
represented  them  as  an  indigenous  Italian  people.  We  can  find  no  such  statement  m 
that  author. 
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patible  wHh  any  period  fliAs^fMnt  to  the  RomMi  eonqiieit,  wkeu  He* 
truria  disappears  from  the  sta^e  of  iadependent  political  accioiu' 

With  better  reason  migtlt  the  entire  silence  of  all  authorises, 
as  to  any  knofwledg^  or  suspicion  of  Rhselaan  descent^  either 
araon^  the  Etruscans  themtelvei  or  elsewhere,  be  urged  aa  >con* 
elusive  against  this  otherwise  most  plausible  part  of  Niebufar^ 
theory.  Nothing  certainly  could  seem  more  imptobabl^  than  thM 
among  a  nation  of  mountaineers,  descending  and  settling  as  ctrtt- 
qu^mra  in  the  neigbbouring  pM ns,  all  memory  of  their  primitiv^e 
seats;,  all  filial  regard  for  the  parent  tribe,  should  hsve  become 
extinct,  under  circumstances  every  way  so  favourable  for  its  main* 
tenance.  This  would  be  indeed  the  more  unaccountable  in  the 
case  of  so  proverbially  auperstitious  a  people,  and  one  whose 
superstitions  are  so  graphically  described  by  Niebuhr  himself  as 
vitelly  interwoven  with  a  complicated  system  of  chronology,  based 
on  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  fatality,  both  in  national  and  physical 
vicissitude.  The  ai^ument  derived  from  the  Etmscan  communi- 
ties in  the  Rhstian  Alps  in  Livy'a  time,  the  only  real  basis  of  this 
whole  train  of  hypothesis,  can  have  little  weight  with  those  ivbo 
reflect  how  natural  it  would  be  for  a  powerful  Etruscan  dynasty 
in  Lombardy  to  extend  its  settlements  into  the  contiguous  fertile 
valleys.  Further,  Niebuhr  admits,  they  never  spread ;  and  how 
easy  to  maintain  them,  by  aid  of  the  surroundii^  fastnesses,  even 
when  driven  by  barbarian  conquerors  from  the  plain ! 

While  the  primitive  population  of  Asia  Minor,  like  that  of 
Italy,  comprised  races  of  various,  and  probably,  in  some  instances, 
radically  distinct  origin  and  language,  the  effect  of  a  common  soil 
and  climate,  of  neighbourhood  and  commercial  intercourse^  and 
the  exposure  to  the  same  class  of  external  influences,  seems  to 
have  spread,  in  each  case  respectively,  certain  pervading  features 
of  resemblance  in  character,  religion,  and  miscellaneous  customs. 
This  community  of  character,  as  regards  the  tribes  of  the  Asiatic 
peninsula,  is  reflected  in  the  Greek  tradition  that  Lydus,  Cams, 
and  Mysus  were  brothers — doubtless  a  mere  figurative  legend, 
since  the  native  accounts  seem  hardly  to  have  acknowledged  any 
such  common  parentage.  The  same  rule  extends  to  the  Phry* 
gians  and  Lycians,  also  frequently  blended  or  confounded  by  our 
authorities  as  one  race  with  their  neighbours.  The  Lydo- Etruscan 
tradition  of  Herodotus,  therefore,  taken  in  the  spirit  rather  than 
by  the  letter,  may  be  understood  simply  as  implying  that  the 
Etruscans  were  a  colony  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  iBgean. 
The  ascendancy  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  in  Asia  Minor,  with  its 
empire  (real  or  fabulous)  of  the  sea  during  its  flourishing  ages, 
would  naturally  impart  to  any  such  tradition  a  Lydian  form.  In 
any  attempt,  therefore,  to  illustrate  Etruscan  origin  or  manners 
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tmm  Asiafic  aomrco,  oar  ideals  mny -safely  be  extended  ki'ihe 
neighbouring,  whether  kindred  or  meedly  connected  iaces« 

These  common  lentnies  of  Ljdo- AtiatAc  character  may  bcyde^ 
fined  as  a  medium  between  the  Hellenic  «:id  the  purely,  Asii^tiCf 
or  Oriental  in  the  wider  sense ;  and  fsuch  accordingly  are.  the 
peculiaiities  which  distinguish  the  Etruscans  irom  th&s  Italian 
Aeighbonrs,  whom  in  many  other  res|iectSb-  from  censes  abovi^ 
nottcedf  they  closely  resemble.  The  spirit  of  their  gloom^r  super- 
atition  is  decidedly  Oriental,  espedally  of  their  mystical  astrology* 
their  ejrcleft  of  the  sun  and  moon  regulating  the  vicissitudes  of 
personal  or  nalional  deatiny--*chim«ras  peculiar  to  the  East,  and 
ibrei|^  to  the  northern  mythology.  The  pcactice  of  entombing 
the  dead  in  iull  armonr,  and  surrounded  by  military  accouire* 
ments^  was  common  to  the  Etruscans  with  the  Carians,  whose 
bodies,  in  the  lustration  of  Delos  (Thucyd.  u  8),  were  recognised 
by  that  peculiarity  from  those  of  the  Greeks.  The  custom 
of  tracing  genealogies  by  the  mothers'  side  was  observed  bj 
HersMiotus*  as  a  singularity  of  the  Lyciaos  in  hia  time;  and  that 
it  pHevaiied  among  them  in  the  age  of  Homer  appears  from,  hif 
pedigree  of  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon.  In  the  Etruscan  sepulchral 
inscriptions  it  ia  very  palpable,  the  conjectural  evidence  of  such 
aa  are  written  in  the  native  dialect  beii^  confirmed  by  others  of 
later  date  in. Latin.  'The  Asiatic  luxury  of  the  Etruscans^  dis« 
played  in  their  gorgeous  carpets,  mamve  plate,  and  crowds  of 
beautifnl  and  lichly-dressed  attendants/  h«s  been  pointedly,  no* 
tioed  by  the  most  zealous  opponent  of  their  Asiatic  origin,  f 
Theopompus  describes  their  domestic  habits  as  dosely  similar  in 
this  said  other  respects  to  those  of  the  Lydians.;];  The  correspond- 
ence was  equally  observable  in  their  regal  statej  so  different  from 
what  might  be  expected  in  a  primitive  Alpine  or  Italic  people : 
— '  The  ensigns  of  office  by  which  their  kings  were  distin- 
guished,* says  the  same  Dionysius  who  would  disprove  their 
Lydian  origin  by  a  total  disparity  of  manners,  '  were  a  crown  of 
g^  and  tbrone  of  ivory,  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  an  eagle,. a  vest 
of  purple  inlaid  with  gold,  and  a  robe  of  variegated  purple, 
simdar  to  that  which  the  kings  of  Lydia  and  Persia  wore.*§  By 
other  authorities  the  ordinary  Etrusco- Roman  toga  is  traced  to 
Lydia.  II  To  this  may  be  added  the  want  of  an  o  vowel  in  their 
alphabet,  u  supplying  the  place  of  both ;  and  their  pertinacious 
adherence  to  the  practice  of  omitting  the  short  vowels  in  writing, 
of  using  single  consonants  where  double  were  required,  and  of 
inriting.  from  right  to  left-**'  usages  common  (another  remark  of 

*  I.  173;  comp.  Strab.  f  Niebuhr,  p.  \i6, 

X  Ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  527.  $  Lib.  iii.  c.  61. 

II  MttUer,  i3,7. 
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Niebuhr)  to  all  the  Aramaic  Bjatenfs  of  writing:.'*  A  coliaAkn 
of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions  with  diose  lately  discovered  by  our 
travellers  in  Asia  Minor/ has  also  led  intelligent  living  j^ilologers 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  must  have  been  im« 
ported  from  that  region  into  Italy  at  a  very  remote  period, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  Greek  medium  ;f  and  in  the 
same  quarter  most  of  the  Etruscan  characters  not  contained  in 
the  Greek  alphabet  have  been  identified,  apparently  on  satiB" 
factory  evidence,  in  those  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  two  races,  our  ignorance  of  the 
primitive  Lydo* Asiatic  Pantheon  deprives  us  of  any  more  ex- 
tended field  of  illustration.  Several  marked  features  of  corre- 
spondence have  however  been  pointed  out  both  by.  Thiersch  and 
Miiller,  the  latter  of  whom,  under  the  influence  of  his  own  system, 
refers  them  to  Pelasgo-Tyrrhenian  rather  than  native  Lydian 
sources.  The  curious  attribute  of  patroness  of  the  flute,  the 
trumpet,  and  other  wind  instruments,  wiih  which  the  Etrnscan 
Minerva  was  invested,  is  traced  by  him  to  a  Phrygian  fountain* 
head.  The  Lycean,  or  Lydan  Apollo,  also  appears  in  the 
Etruscan  varieties  of  this  deity's  character — in  the  same  form  and 
with  the  same  distinctive  emblems  as  in  the  land  of  his  fabulous 
nativity — a  beautiful  youth  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and 
attended  by  wolves.  The  *  Erythraean '  sibyl,  by  whose  orders 
the  worship  of  Cybele,  the  popular  Lydian  deity,  was  first  im» 
ported  into  Italy  from  the  Lydian  coast,  represents  doubtless,  as 
Thiersch  observes,  a  Lydian  rather  than  an  Ionian  agency. 
Another  point  of  correspondence  appears  to  betray  itself  in  the 
Lectisternium  or  Etrusco- Roman  banquet  of  the  gods,  where 
couches  were  laid  out  to  figure  their  presence  and  propitiate  their 
favour.  Herodotus  describes  Croesus  as  sacrificing  gilt  and  plated 
couches  to  appease  the  deity .|  The  custom  of  reclining  at  meals 
is  itself  purely  Asiatic  ;  and  by  reference  to  this  ancient  rite,  and 
to  other  monumental  evidence,  must  have  prevailed  in  Etruria 
from  remote  antiquity,  probably  before  its  introduction  into  Greece. 
But  the  most  striking  point  perhaps  of  religious  correspondence 
is  the  existence  and  prominence  of  the  Chimaera  in  the  figurative 
or  mystical  pantheon  of  Etruria — and  of  Etruria  alone  among  the 
western  nations — in  common  with  the  region  of  Asia  Minor  where 
that  singular  caprice  of  mythological  fancy  had  its  origin.§ 

By  far  the  most  important  evidence,  however,  is  Uiat  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  two  races, 
partly  as  described  by  the  ancients,  partly  as  exemplified  in  the 
existing  remains.    It  is  to  this  point  that  Thiersch's  Essay  is  more 

*  Niebuhr,  p.  141.  f  Sharpe,  Append,  to  Fellowi'f  Ljcia,  p.  442  seq. 

I  I.  50.  (  Micali,  pi.  xz.,  xzvi.,  xlii.;  and  Miueo  Chiusino,  pi.  lii.,  &c. 
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inm^iatcty  directed ;  and  bis  ingenioni  tpecnlMiom  on  the  more 
limited  data  at  bis  disposal  hare  been  strikingly  confinned  by 
subsequent  discxweries.  Such  monoments  possess  a  two- fold  value 
as  illustrative  of  the  origin  of  nations,  from  being  both«  as  a  general 
rule,  the  HKMt  massive  and  durable  of  all,  and  from  reflecting,  in 
their  primitive  unalloyed  form>  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
native  art.  Inferences  drawn  from  the  broader  features  of  such 
works  would  be  indeed  often  fallacious^  inasmuch  as  the  same  or 
similar  expedients  will  here,  as  in  other  cases>  naturally  suggest 
themsdves,  under  similar  circumstances,  for  attaining  the  same 
object.  Hence  the  same  elementary  type — ^the  tumulus,  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  pyramid-^is  frequently  found  common  to  races 
between  whose  schools  of  art  no  immediate  connexion  can  reason- 
ably be  imagined.  The  more  conclusive  is  the  argument  from 
such  peculiarities  of  detail  as  could  hardly  by  any  possibility  be 
expected  to  occur  simultaneously  in  different  quarters ;  and  such 
are  the  features  of  correspondence  between  the  Lydian  and 
Etruscan  tombs. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  Lydia,  Herodotus  informs 
us,  was  the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  father  of  Croesus.  It  was  a  mound 
or  tumulus  of  earth,  raised  upon  a  solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  sur- 
mounted by  Jive  pyramidal  columns  or  cones.  The  text  of  the 
historian,  as  Thiersch  remarks,  leaves  it  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  the  crepis,  or  solid  masonry,  was  a  mere  substruction,  or 
was  carried  up  through  the  mound  of  earth  as  a  basement  for  the 
columns. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  of  Etruria  was  the  tomb  of 
Porsena  at  Clusium.  Its  remains,  as  still  extant  in  Varro's  time, 
are  described  by  him  as  exhibiting  a  massive  stone  basement,  on 
the  summit  of  which  were  Jive  pyramidal  columns  or  cones.  The 
Etruscan  tradition  assignol  various  other  marvellous  superaddi- 
tions ;  but  the  above,  as  Thiersch  remarks,  was  all  that  Varro 
saw,  and,  consequently,  all  that  we  have  any  valid  authority  to 
suppose  ever  existed. 

A  third  monument,  offering  the  same  peculiarity  of  a  basement 
supporting  Jive  pyramidal  columns,  is  that  still  extant  on  the 
Via  Appia,  between  Albano  and  La  Riccia,  vulgarly  known  as 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  CuriatiL  Nibby,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  five  cones,  conjectures  it  to  have  been  that  of  Aruns, 
son  of  Porsena,  who  was  slain  in  his  father's  assault  on  the  town 
of  Aricia.  Thiersch,  and  all  other  leading  authorities,  agree  with 
him  in  so  far  as  to  class  it  either  as  an  ancient  Etrurian  structure, 
or  (whifh  is  more  probable)  a  later  imitation  of  that  peculiar 
model  of  sepulchral  architecture. 
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Another  bculding  of  9iinUAr;  fesm  but  larger  size  is  d^Mribed 
hy  Quatremere  de  Quincj  as  extant  in  Sardinia — a  solid  sub- 
straction,  with  Jive  cones  pn  the  summit.*  That  Sardinia  was  a 
colony  or  dependency  of  Etruria  during  its  flourishing  ages  we 
learn  upon. other  authority^  the  accuracy  of  which,  if  open  to 
doubt,  this  monument  would  go  far  to  confirm. 

But  the  closest  parallel  to  the  old  Lydian  model  is  that  offered 
by  the  sepulchral  tumuli  called  Cucumelle,  spread  in  large  nam- 
bersy  and  under  considerable  variety  of  form  and  structure,  over 
the  deserted  plains  of  the  Roman  Maremma,  once  the  cemeteries 
of  the  Etruscan  cities  of  Volci  and  Tarquinii.  The  true  nature 
of  these  monuments  has  only  been  ascertained  by  the  excavations 
of  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  Their  chief  feature  of  distinc- 
tion from  the  ordinary  barrow  is  the  crepis,  or  solid  stone  masonry^ 
which  presents,  in  different  instances,  examples  of  the  two  modes 
of  structure  to  which  Thiersch  supposes  Herodotus  may  refer  in 
his  description  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes.  The  plan  of  the  ^  great 
Cucumella  *  of  Void,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  French  and 
German  architects  by  whom  it  was  examined,  corresponds^  as 
those  gentlemen  remark,  so  closely  with  that  of  the  Lydian  tomb, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  notion  that  it  must  have  been  erected 
upon  the  same  original  model  ;|  and  such,  we  may  add,  was  the 
impression  produced  on  our  own  mind  by  a  personal  inspection 
some  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  solid  stone  basement  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  in  diameter,  supporting  a  tumulus  surmounted  by 
pyramidal  cones,  fragments  of  which  are  still  strewed  over  th^ 
sides  of  the  mound.  The  original  number  of  these  cones,  even 
in  the  present  dilapidated  state  of  the  monument,  has  been 
recognised  by  the  intelligent  observers  above  quoted  to  be  ^ve, 
standing  on  the  summit  of  an  equal  number  of  massive  towers 
carried  up  from  the  foundation  through  the  centre  of  the  tumulus, 
and  in  the  lower  recesses  of  which  were  the  sepulchral  chambers. 
Within  and  around  this,  and  other  neighbouring  tumuli,  wer^ 
found  various  pieces  of  sculpture,  representing  human  figures, 
lions,  griffins,  harpies,  &c.,  in  a  grotesque  archaic  style,  which, 
we  agree  with  the  judicious  authority  already  cited,  will  be  recog- 
nised by  all  who  are  not  under  the  sway  of  the  popular  Egyptian 
prejudice  as  exhibiting  an  independent  national  type  of  art. 
Several  of  these  imaginary  animals  may  be  recognised  among  the 
figures  on  the  Lycian  monuments  lately  discovered  and  described 
by  our  distinguished  countryman  Sir  Charles  Fellows. 

That  the  tombs  of  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Lydia 

♦  Ap.  Thiersch,  p.  443  seq. 

t  See  TraxiMCtioDS  of  the  Roman  ArcbaBological  Institute,  toI.  It.  1832,  p.  372. 
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and  Etruria  respectively  should  both  be  marked  by  t)ie  same 
curious  peculiarity,  ot  Jive  conical  pillars  on  a  massive  substruction, 
could  hardly  be  the  result  of  chance.  Or  even,  were  we  to  sup- 
pose that  Porsena  borrowed  his  idea  immediately  from  Alyattes, 
It  would  at  least  go  far  to  prove  an  admission  by  himself  and 
his  people  of  their  Lydian  cousinship.  As  this  peculiarity  is 
limited,  in  so  far  as  existing  remains  admit  of  our  judging,  either 
to  known  royal  sepulchres,  or  to  such  unidentified  monuments  as, 
from  their  superior  grandeur,  may  be  conjectured  at  least  to  have 
been  so,  it  naturally  suggests  itself  that  tlie  five  cones  may  have 
been  a  type  of  royal  dignity ;  possibly  derived  from  some  orna- 
ment of  the  crown  or  diadem,  common,  as  may  be  implied  from 
the  text  of  Dionysius  already  cited,  to  the  Lydian  with  the 
Etruscan  monarch.  A  head-dress  similarly  decorated  is,  in  fact, 
occasionally  observable  on  the  Etruscan  monuments. 

By  reference,  therefore,  to  their  own  admission,  the  all  but 
unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity,  and  the  evidence  of  their 
national  monuments — the  only  safe  criteria  for  our  guidance  in 
any  such  case — the  Etruscans  would  appear  to  have  been  emi- 
grants from  the  western  shore  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  at  a 
period  when  the  arts  of  civilized  life  had  already  reached  a  certain 
stage  of  elementary  advancement ;  and  their  subsequent  progress 
and  improvement  in  those  arts  to  have  been  carried  on,  chiefly 
under  the  auspices  of  their  Italo-Grecian  neighbours  and  subjects, 
partly  of  the  foreign  models  which  their  extended  commerce 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  attention  of  the  British  public  has  already  been  directed 
on  high  authority  to  the  correspondence  between  certain  of  the 
works  of  art  recently  brought  to  light  under  English  auspices  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  those  of  Etruria.*  Several  of  the  Lydian  plains 
and  valleys  are  described  by  travellers  as  covered,  like  those  of 
the  Roman  Maremma,  with  tumuli  similar  to  the  Cucumelle  of 
Yolci  and  Cometo.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  British 
enterprise,  which  has  lately  drawn  aside  the  veil  from  so  many  of 
the  hidden  mysteries  of  Lycian  archaeology,  will  crown  the  work 
which  Dempster  began,  by  rendering  a  like  service  to  the  monu- 
mental remains  of  Lydia. 

*  Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Report  to  R.  S.  L.,  1843.    Se«  Lit.  Gaz.,  Aug.  12, 1843. 
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Art.  TV. — Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  and  Science  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  George  IIL  By  Henry,  Lord  Brougham, 
F.R.S.^  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Naples.     8vo.  London,  1845. 

T  ORD  Brougham  has  now  given  us  three  goodly  volumes  upon 
-*-^  statesmen  and  lawyers  during  the  time  of  Geoi^e  III. ;  and 
this  is  the  first  volume  of  what  we  hope  will  prove  at  least  as  large 
a  series  devoted  to  the  literary  and  scientific  ornaments  of  the 
same  period. 

It  is  well  known  that  no  man  has  gone  beyond  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  patient  finish  of  particular  passages  of  his  speeches  ;  he  has 
himself  recorded  that  the  ultimate  peroration  on  Queen  Caroline's 
case  was  written  ten  times  over  before  he  thought  it  worthy  of  the 
occasion ;  and  we  have  heard  from  his  lips  within  these  last  few 
years  several  outpourings  on  the  Whigs,  which  no  doubt  had  been 
concocted  with  equal  and  more  delightful  elaboration.  But  with 
rare  exceptions  we  cannot  believe  that  he  spends  much  time  on 
the  detail  of  any  of  his  productions ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that  his 
oral  eloquence  would  be  more  effective  than  it  is,  if  he  took  more 
pains  in  immediate  preparation  :  — the  preparation  of  lifelong 
study  is  a  far  better  and  here  a  quite  sufficient  thing.  But  it 
is  somewhat  different  in  the  case  of  compositions  avowedly  and 
exclusively  for  the  press.  In  these,  we  think,  the  public  might 
reasonably  expect  more  of  care  and  deliberation  than  can  usually 
be  recognised  in  the  authorship  of  Lord  Brougham.  Nothing 
like  imbecility  need  be  feared — but  when  there  is  such  obvious 
strength,  it  is  a  pity  that  there  should  often  be  as  obvious  rash- 
ness. Does  he,  after  all,  write  in  general,  or  content  himself  with 
dictating  ? 

The  present  volume  contains  Lives  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Hume,  Robertson,  Black,  Priestley,  Cavendish,  Watt,  Simson, 
Davy  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  sagacity  and  range 
of  information  displayed  in  describing  so  many  extraordinary 
men,  whose  characters  and  fortunes,  gifts,  attainments,  pursuits, 
and  performances  offer  such  variety.  The  biographer  seems  to 
feel  equally  at  home  with  poetry,  history,  mathematics,  chemistry ; 
and  as  respects  the  personal  features  of  the  heroes,  there  are  seve- 
ral articles  throughout  which  one  hardly  ever  loses  the  agreeable 
feeling  that  what  his  Lordship  supplies  is  the  fruit  of  ripe  thought 
and  reflection,  not  merely  a  very  clever  man*s  hasty  deductions 
from  materials  collected  for  the  nonce.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  such  is  not  the  case  with  all  of  them ;  and  that  the  most 
signal  exception  occurs,  according  to  our  judgment,  in  the  life  of 
by  much  the  most  brilliant  and  influential  personage  included  iu 
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the  book — Voltaire.  As  to  Voltaire*a  works*  considered  merely 
in  a  literary  point  of  view — in  reference  to  their  intellectual  and 
artistical  merits — we  have  little  complaint  to  make.  We  may 
diSer  from  Lord  Brougham's  opinion  as  to  this  or  that  particular 
piece^  or  even  as  to  some  whole  classes  of  his  prose  or  verse ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  here  we  have  genuine  criticism,  the 
result  of  long  familiarity — criticism  conveyed  and  above  all  con- 
densed in  a  style  which  no  cramming^  no  reading  up,  will  ever 
enable  a  Voltaire  himself  to  rival.  But  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord 
Brougham's  study  of  the  man  has  been  comparatively  superficial ; 
that  in  drawiiig  the  character  he  has  overlooked  even  well-known 
facts,  and  neglected  frequently  to  apply  serious  thought  to  the  facts 
which  he  mentions. 

This  is  the  more  strange,  because  he  sets  out  with  a  severe 
censure  of  the  superficiality  of  all  preceding  lives  of  Voltaire. 
He  says  most  truly  that  not  one  of  the  French  biographers  appears 
even  to  have  thought  of  examining  thoroughly  the  twenty  volumes 
of  his  own  correspondence.  We  expected  copious  evidence  of 
Lord  Brougham's  having  dope  what  his  predecessors  thus  neg^^ 
lected ;  and  it  was  equally  natural  to  suppose  that  he  must  have 
sifted  the  numerous  memoirs  and  epistolary  collections  connected 
with  the  names  of  Voltaire's  associates  or  opponents,  which  have 
issued  from  the  press  since  Voltaire's  own  letters  were  first  in- 
cluded in  a  general  edition  of  his  works.  In  the  essay  before  us 
we  find  slender  proof  of  this  sort  of  preparation.  We  believe  it 
gives  only  OTie  circumstance  of  the  slightest  moment  as  to  Vol- 
taire's personal  history,  which  was  not  given  in  Condorcet's 
meagre  life  of  the  *  Patriarch.'  Very  many  incidents  and  trans- 
actions, brought  to  light  and  clearly  established  and  explained 
by  works  published  since  that  date^  and  which  are  of  the  first 
importance  to  a  right  understanding  of  Voltaire's  career  and 
character,  seem  wholly  to  have  escaped  the  new  biographer's  cog- 
nizance. There  is  not  a  single  line  from  which  it  need  be  in- 
ferred that  Lord  Brougham  ever  read  even  Grimm.  If  ever  he 
read  Madame  de  Grafigny,  he  had  utterly  forgotten  her  book 
before  he  thought  of  writing  his  own.  The  reference  to  it  in  his 
Ajq)endix  seems  indeed  to  imply  this  very  distinctly.  However 
his  Lordship  may  be  justified  in  despising  the  character  of  Long- 
champs,  even  that  evidence  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over 
as  if  it  had  no  existence.  No  dispassionate  person  can  believe  it 
to  be  a  mere  tissue  of  malicious  inventions.  In  many  important 
particulars  it  is  very  far  indeed  from  standing  alone. 

It  will  be  anticipated,  of  course,  that  as  Lord  Brougham 
has  chiefly  relied  on  Condorcet,  his  life  also  is  an  apology  for 
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Voltftir^  It  u  %oi  but  w^  ar«  very  far  from  insiiraattngr  Aiat 
Lord  Brougham  indicates  anj  sympathy  with  the  anti-Cfatfistitta 
opinioiis  projected  in  every  page  by  his  shallow  and  ooKOombical 
predecessor.  Lord  Brougham^  in  this  as  in  all  his  writings,  avows 
himself  a  Christian :  he  deplores  what  Condoroet  makes  the<Uef 
theme  of  bis  eulogy — but,  condemning  infidelity,  he  suggests  aome 
strange  enough  apologies  for  the  krch-infidel. 

He  first  of  all  says  that  an  unfair  prejudice  has  been  raised 
by  the  charge  of  blasphemy  constantly  brought  against  Voltaire. 
*  Blasphemy/  says  his  Lordship,  '  implies  belief.*  Voltaire  be- 
lieved in  the  Deity  of  natural  religion^  and  of  that  Deity  he 
never  wrote  irreverently.  Not  believing  in  any  revealed  reli- 
gion, he  is  unjustly  reproached  with  blasphemy  for  having  devoted 
his  talents  to  overthi^ow  tbewhole  system  of  Christianity)  which 
•was  in  his  eyes  no  more  than  the  most  recent  and  triumphant 
ot  a  long  series  of  franduleat  fictiona — all  alike  deviled  by  priestly 
tmpostors  for  tyrannical  purposes— >to  profess  belief  in  any  one  of 
which  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  clear  proof  V)f  either  imbe*- 
cility  or  nypocrisy.  Such  id  the  substance  of  his  Lordship's 
exordium. 

We  doubt  very  much  if  there  ever  was  an  Atheist-^in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term — a  rational  being,  who  seriously  and 
fiiedly  believed  the  universe  to  be  the  result  of  chance ;  but  we 
may  content  ourselves  with  quoting  a  couple  of  sentences  from 
Condorcet's  summary,  and  asking  whether  Voltaire  was  not,  by 
his  prime  eulogistfs  showing,  as  near  as  possible  what  mankind 
generally  understand  by  an  Atheist  :— 

^  II  a  paru  constamment  persuaded  de  Texiateace  d'un  Eire,  supreme, 
sans  86  dissimuler  la  force  des  objections  qu'on  oppose  &  cette  opinion^ 
n  croyait  voir  dans  la  Nature  un  ordre  reffulter ;  mais  sans  s'aveugler 
sur  des  irre'gularittfe  frappantes  qu'il  ne  pouvait  expliquer.  II  eitait  per- 
suadi^,  quoiqu*il  f(it  encore  ($loigii^  de  cette  certitude  devant  laquelle  se 
taisent  toutes  les  difficult^.  II  resta  dans  une  incertitude  presque 
nbsolue  sur  la  epirHnalUd^^^i  mftme  sur  la  permanence  de  Vdme  aprh 
ie  carps ;  mais  comme  il  eroyait  cette  dernifere  opinion  utHe^  de  mime 
que  eelle  de  Pexisience  de  Dteu^  il  s'est  permis  rarement  de  montrer  ses 
doutes.'—  Vie  de  VoUairey  p.  179. 

It  would,  we  apprehend,  be  very  easy  to  bring  together  very 
many  passages  in  which — even  taking  Lord  Brougham^s  notion  of 
blasphemy  as  the  rule — Voltaire  blasphemes ;  but  we  should  be 
sorry  to  fill  even  a  page  in  such  a  manner  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. His  Lordship  proceeds  to  say  that,  dismissing  the  blackest 
charge,  Voltaire's  hostility  to  Christianity  itself  must  fully  expose 
him  to  our  condemnation,  unless  we  believe  that  he  had  taken 
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doe  Mid  fiur  paini  to  examine  into  the  evidences  before  he  formed 
his  creed. 

*  No  man/  says  Lord  Brougham  (and  this  if  no  new  doctrine  with 
Mr),  *  is  aeeountable  for  the  opinion  he  may  form,  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  may  arrive,  provided  that  he  has  taken  doe  pains  to  inform 
his  mind  and  fix  hia  judgment ;  but  for  the  conduct  of  his  understanding 
he  certainly  ia  responsible.  He  does  more  thao  err  if  he  negligently 
proceeds  in  the  inquiry ;  he  does  more  than  err  if  he  allows  any  motive 
to  sway  his  mind  save  the  constant  and  single  desire  of  finding  the 
truth ;  he  does  more  than  err  if  he  suffers  the  least  influence  of  temper 
or  of  weak  Sseling  to  warp  his  judgment ;  he  does  more  than  err  if  he 
listens  rathef  to  ridicule  than  reason — ^unless  it  be  that  ridicule  which 
springs  from  the  contemplation  of  gross  and  manifest  absurdity,  and 
which  is  in  truth  argument  and  not  ribaldry. 

*  Now  by  these  plain  rules  we  nrast  try  Voltaire ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  he  possessed  sach  sufiGcieut  information,  and  applied  his 
mind  with  snoh  sufficient  anxiety  to  the  discovery  of  tnith,  as  gave  him 
a  right  to  say  that  he  had  formed  his  opinions,  how  erroneous  soever 
they  might  be,  after  inquiring,  and  not  lightly.  The  story  which  is 
related  of  the  master  in  the  Jesuits^  seminary  of  Louis  le  Grand,  where 
he  was  educated,  having  foretold  that  he  would  be  the  Corypheus  of 
deists,  if  true,  only  proves  that  he  had  very  early  begun  to  think  for 
himself.' — p.  5. 

Now  Voltaire  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  left  this  Jesuits'  college. 
It  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  he  had  at  that  period  taken 
the  '  due  pains,'  and  possessed  himself  of  the  '  sufficient  in- 
formation,* that  Iiord  Jorougham  insists  upon ;  but  whether  the 
story  of  the  superior  s  prophecy  be  or  be  not  true,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  earliest  of  Voltaire's  productions  we  find  his  infidelity 
exactly  the  same,  in  kind  and  in  degree,  that  it  appears  in  the 
latest  of  his  works.  The  Epistle  to  Uranie  (Madame  Rupel- 
monde),  which  is  among  the  very  first,  is  pointed  out  by  Con- 
dorcet  for  our  special  admiration,  as  containing,  in  its  few  stanzas, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  Ferney  I  We  have  no 
wish  to  dwell  on  a  word,  but  surely  Lord  Brougham  employs  his 
words  with  less  than  *  sufficient  anxiety.'  He  does  not  believe 
any  more  than  ourselves  that  any  man,  especially  a  man  of  un- 
surpassed acuteness,  can  inquire  diligently  '  with  the  single  desire 
of  finding  the  truth,'  and  yet,  in  the  upshot,  '  fix  his  judgment ' 
that  the  evidences  of  Christianity  are  a  heap  of  fables  and  de- 
lusions, which  he  may  spend  his  life  in  deriding,  without  ex* 
posing  himself  to  any  minor  modification  even  of  the  charge  of 
blasphemy. 

With  the  inconsistency  of  an  advocate  who  feels  that  he  has  a 
bad  case  in  hand.  Lord  Brougham .  turns  to  a  better  argument. 
He  pleads  that  Christianity  was  placed  before  the  young  mind 
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of  his  client  as  inextricably  interwoven  With  the  lying  legends, 
the  corrupt  doctrine^  the  scandalous  history  of  papal  Rome; 
assent  to  the  fundamental  truths  and  to  the  super-imposed 
fictions  being  claimed  as  upon  the  same  authority ;  and  we  are 
admonished  to  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  Voltaire's  situation 
before  we  denounce  him  as  without  excuse.  Did  it  not  occur  to 
Lord  Brougham  that  these  were  as  nearly  as  possible  the  circum- 
stances under  which  Christianity  was  presented  to  those  who  were 
enabled  to  ^  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff'  (as  he  himself  expresses 
it)  in  the  sixteenth  century — to  those  minds,  all  educated  under 
the  full  influence  of  the  Romish  system^  when  that  system  was  far 
more  powerful  than  in  the  days  of  Voltaire,  in  whose  case  the 
result  was  emancipation  from  Rome,  but  no  confounding  of  the 
Christian  revelation  with  her  super-additions  ?  We  are  very  far 
from  denying  weighty  to  Lord  Brougham*s  extenuating  suggestion 
'—without  doubt  it  was  most  unfortunate  that  a  mind  and  a 
temper  such  as  Voltaire's  should  have  been  exposed  at  the  outset 
to  the  influences  here  pointed  out — without  doubt,  of  all  popish 
educations,  bad  at  best,  the  worst  for  him  must  have  been  that  of 
a  Jesuit  college  ;  but  the  biographer,  in  our  opinion,  exaggerates 
his  point.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  Voltaire's  revolt  against  the 
system  of  his  college  the  grand  motive  was  precisely  what  every 
reconsideration  of  his  story  has  more  and  more  impressed  on  us 
as  the  grand  motive  of  all  his  subsequent  doings  and  writings — 
namely,  the  gratification  of  a  vanity  such  as  never  before  or  since 
was  connected  with  an  intellect  of  the  like  grasp.  In  our  opinion 
that  wonderfully  precocious  creature  rebelled  against  the  religion 
of  his  tutors,  not  in  the  main  because  it  involved  the  errors  of 
popery,  but  because  it  was  taught  by  those  placed  in  authority 
over  him.  It  would  probably  have  been  much  the  same,  whether 
he  had  been  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  Salamanca,  or  Cairo, 
or  Benares — of  Geneva,  of  Wittemberg,  or  of  Oxford. 

In  this  particular  direction,  however^  of  his  beardless  presump* 
tion,  as  well  as  in  others,  he  had  supporters,  whose  interference 
(though  scarcely  alluded  to  by  Lord  Brougham)  deserves  some 
thought.  When  a  mere  child  he  first  got  by  heart  the  gems  of 
the  ifoUade,  and  then  indited  irreverent  rhymes  of  his  own,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  annoying  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
youth  of  pious  disposition,  and  afterwards  declared  himself  an 
adherent  of  the  Jansenists.  The  faUier,  a  decent  old  notary, 
sided  with  the  elder  son ;  but  Uie  younger  found  countenance — 
probably  in  his  mother— certainly  in  his  godfather,  one  of  those 
many  priests  who  figured  in  the  gay  society  of  Paris  as  avowed 
freethinkers  and  freelivers — the  clever  and  profligate  Abbe  de 
Ch&teauneuf,  the  worthy  confessor  of  Ninon  de  TEncios.     This 
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reverend  joker  of^ jokes  may  very  probably  have  done  for  his 
godson's  boyish  blasphemies  what  the  godson  did  in  the  sequel  for 
those  of  the  King  of  Prussia — at  all  events,  he  carried  the  boy 
(Ann.  .^itat,  13)  and  the  ballads  to  Ninon,  who  was  enchanted 
with  both;  and  thenceforth  the  young  prodigy's  holidays  were 
spent  not  so  often  at  home  as  in  the  brilliant  boudoirs  where  a 
dynasty  of  Minons  predominated  over  a  hierarchy  of  Cb&teau- 
nenfs.  Voltaire  thus,  at  the  very  opening,  had  the  opportunity 
of  forming  a  set  of  acquaintance  totally  unlike  what  his  birth 
entitled  him  to ;  he  became  the  chosen  companion,  by  and  by, 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  among  the  young  nobility.  The 
society  he  thus  started  in  was  opposed  bitterly  to  the  court- 
system  of  Louis  XIV.'s  old  age — and  every  month  endeared 
more  and  more  among  them  the  sparkling  genius,  who  hardly 
needed  their  encouragement  to  develope  an  audacity  matchless 
as  his  wit,  in  libels  and  pasquinades  all  tending  to  cover  with 
ridicule  the  religion  of  the  great  enemy  of  all  the  Chftteauneufs, 
the  Pere  la  Chaise,  and  the  quondam  friend  of  Ninon,  Madame 
de  Maintenon.* 

We  think  the  original  direction  of  his  wit  is  pretty  clearly 
accounted  for;  and  also  the  scorn  with  which,  on  quitting  the 
Jesuits^  he  treated  his  father's  desire  that  he  should  turn  him- 
self  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  with  a  view  to  a  place  in 
the  magistracy.  His  vanity  had  already  soared  far  above  such 
views  as  M.  Arouet's.  There  ensued  a  series  of  domestic 
quarrels,  of  which  we  have  few  distinct  details,  except  that 
when  at  length  the  notary  turned  him  out  of  doors,  he  was  shel* 
tered  by  his  mother's  oracle  Ch&teauneuf,  and  that  gentleman's 
liberal  friends,  one  of  whom  (to  complete  the  picture)  was  a  bishop. 

*  Lord  Broagbam  hai  a  note  on  Ninon  in  which  be  refen  to  Voltaire"*  letter  in  Che 
*  M^laoget  litt^raires,'  roL  iii.  p.  246,  a«  *  doing  justice  to  lotne  of  her  great  qualities.* 
yfe  have  reperused  the  letter.  It  is  a  gay,  jocular  summary  of  Ninon  s  career  as  a  wit 
and  a  strumpet.  He  recites  the  most  celebrated  of  her  amours  and  the  most  indecent 
ef  her  jests  :-^bat  'many  great  qualities  I*  One — ^and  but  one — honest  aetion  is 
stated— «  lover  having  given  her  a  casket  of  money  to  keep  for  him,  she  restored  it 
with  integrity.  Common  honesty  is  certainly  more  creditable  than  uncommon  pro0i- 
gacy,  or  uncommon  impudence — but  still  it  hardly  amounts  to  a  *  great  quality '  even 
in  a  conrtenn — at  least  not  in  a  rich  courtezan.  What  can  Lord  Brougham  have 
meantf 

But  Lord  Brougham  has  made  no  reference  io  another  article  on  Mademoiselle  de 
l*£nclos  which  occurs  in  Voltaire^s  'Melanges  Historiques,*  vol.  i.  p.  217,  &c.  This 
is  entitlad,  <  D' Abraham  et  de  Ninon  I'finclos ;' — and  here,  after  some  pages  of  iStxt 
nsual  mockery  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  have  a  full  account  of  the  Ahhk  de  Chftteau- 
tieuf's  own  love-passages  with  Nlrum  texagenaire — thus  concluded  ; — *  Voili  la  v£rite 
de  cette  bistoriette  que  1*  Abb4  de  Chftteauneuf,  mon  bon  parrain,  iL  qui  je  dois  mon 
baptteie^  in*a  iacoDt6  souvtnt  dans  mon  enfimee,  pour  me  former  Tesprit  et  le  oosur.* 
As  it  appears  from  the  ^per  which  Lord  Brougham  does  cite  that  Ninon  had  been 
of  old  well  acquainted  with  Madame  Arouet,  the  mother  of  Voltaire^  we  think  the 
whole  affair  of  no  small  im^tanee  to  his  early  history. 
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Before  \m  rejectioa  of  the  potenaftl  couafeU  had  exposed  hint  ia 
any  very  severe  iacoaveniences,  the  notary- anif  the  elder  brolhec 
both  died ;  and  he  found  himself  in  every  sense  his  own  master, 
with  the  command  of  what  all  accounts  agree  in  desoribing  as 
*  an  easy  fortune/  though  wme  of  them  afibrd  any  exact  notion  of 
its  amount.  Condorcet  aaja,  that  on  reckoning  his  inheiited 
means  he  perceived  he  had  no  need  of  any  profession.  He  adds^ 
that  (as  we  may  easily  suppose)  the  company  he  Icept  had  given 
him  high  notions  on  the  article  of  expenditure;  and)  in  fine^ 
that  resolving  henceforth  to  be  a  man  of  fashion,  with  literatnre 
for  the  occupation  of  his  mornings,  he  determiiied  also  to  in-* 
crease>  if  possible,  his  fortune  by  some  preliminary  mediods,  to 
such  an  extent  as  should  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
gains  of  literary  employment — in  other  words,  to  exert  his  talents 
according  to  his  own  taste  and  bent>  without  caring  whether  tfa« 
results  might  or  might  not  pass  muster  with  royal  or  ecdeaias*' 
tical  censors,  and  receive  or  want  accordingly  the  protection  iof 
the  law  as  property.  What  methods  he  took  ronains  in  some 
obscurity :  that  dabbling  in  the  funds  was  one  of  them^  all  his  foioi 
graphers  seem  to  take  for  granted.  We  have  little. doubt  that  this 
was  the  chief  resource,  and,  moreover,  that  be  was  assisted  by 
persons  in  high  station,  who  shelteved  their  own  disgraceful  tuadflfic 
in  the  raw  material  of  official  knowledge  by  condudktg  it  in 
the  name  of  this  roturier  stripling.  Lord  Brougham  seems  to 
think  that  Voltaire  owed  his  largest  accession  of  wealth  to  .some 
merely  commercial  speculations,  in  which  he  engaged  under  the 
guidance  and  patronage  of  one  Falconer,  an  English  merchant; 
during  the  few  years  that  he  spent,  when  still  a  very  yonng  mnn^ 
in  or  near  London.  Where  Lord  Brougham  found  this  story  wa 
are  not  aware.  To  the  old  suspicion  tlmt  he  profited  very  m«ck 
by  the  Mississippi  bubble,  he  objects  that  Voltaire  was  not  appa< 
rently  resident  in  Paris  during  that  insanity ;  but  he  admits  that 
he  might  have  speculated  through  agents :  and  that  he  had  Pa- 
risian friends  well  skilled  in  such  affairs,  seems  the  best  ascer« 
tained  fact  in  this  department  of  his  history.  It  is  probable 
that  he  continued  through  life  as  determined  a  stock-jobber  as 
his  disciple  Talleyrand ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  occasions  od 
which  Voltaire  must  have  possessed  means  of  access  to  govemmeni 
secrets  both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  as  precious  for  the  purposed 
of  this  trade  as  Talleyrand  himself,  or  any  surviving  Liberd  but 
one,  ever  enjoyed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  long  before  his  fortieth 
year  he  was  master  of  an  estate  not  only  abundant,  but  splendid. 
After  that  time  he  seems  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  banker-  to 
many  of  the  French  nobles — and  even  to  several  of 'the  small^^ 
German  potentates.     When  he  died  he  left,  besides  some  landed 
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possessions^  a  noiii^  ca|t^  producing  a  revenue  of  full  7000/. 
a^ytar — equal  in  Prance  then  to  double  the  sum  in  England  now 
ot  the  nery  least.  And  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anj  part 
worth  mentioniug  of  this  great  fortune  was  derived  from  the  sale 
of  those  productions  which  had  been  piled  on  or  under  every 
counter  in  Europe  during  half  a  century  of  uniform  and  unrivalled 
popularity. 

'  From  eighteen  to  seventy-eight  this  indefatigable  stock^bber 
and  laoney-lender  was  continually  before  the  world  as  a  pro* 
ductfve  author;  no  modem  diligence  ever  equalled  his — ^not 
Sonthey'sy  or  Goethe  s,  or  Scott's.  In  all  these  years  not  one  can 
be  pointed  out  in  which  he  did  not  add  something  considerable 
to  the  Antic^ristian  literature  of  Europe.  In  sJl  his  voluminous 
eorrespondenoe  there  is  not  one  letter*  not  one  Kne,  indicating  the 
sl%hteflt  pause  of  doubt  or  hesitation  in  his  hostility  to  the  whole 
scheme  oif  revealed  religion.  We 'should  be  curious  to  know  at 
What-  period  Lord  Brougham  inclines  to  fix  his  'turning  his  mind 
u4th  sirfHeient  anxiety  *  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Did  any 
man  ever  study  those  evidences  with  any  anxiety,  and  yet  ^scover 
not  eveki  reason  for  a  momentary  halt — a  slight  ahada  of  suspicion 
that  the  system  might  be  true  ? 

iht  had  othe^  occupation'  fur  his  time ;  and  Condoroet  glories 
ill  arowing  it.  '  I  am  weary/  saU  Voltaire,  ere  his  career  was 
half  dmie,  ^  of  hearing  it  eternally  said  that  twelve  men  were 
aisffieient  to  establish  Christianity  ;  ere  I  die  I  shall  have  proved 
dmt  one  man  was  sufficient  to  destroy  it'  This  was  his  purpose 
-*f4his  was  his  ambition^**4n  this  cause  it  was  that  his  mon- 
(leous  vanity  had  be«i  embarked  at  the  outset-«<'-'^Lnd  in  this 
onnse  he  never  ledtered.  Whatever  he  read  was  read  not  with 
a  v^iev  to  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  but  in  quest  of  fresh  ammu* 
nttion  fer  the  post  wUch  he  had  pledged  his  vanity — his  all — to 
mainlaiir. 

It  b  indeeci  true  that  at  three  different  times-— <moe  when  still  a 
young  mao-^'once  when  in  the  meridian  brightness  of  his  course—^ 
suid  once  again  when  within  sight  of  the  gates  of  deaths — Voltaire 
Btade  solenm  prQfessi<m  of  his  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome : 
bat  Lord  Brougham  omits  all  reference  to  these  incidents^  and 
Coadoreet  only  mentions  them  to  deplore  that  such  a  mind  should 
fattve  condescended,  for  obvious  reasons  of  personal  interert  or 
convenience,  to  a  momet^ary  dereliction  of  the  path  of  truth.  In 
even  the  last  of  the  three  cases  be  almost  instantly  retracted. 
£ven  dien  be  found  time  to  renounce,  by  an- insolent  sarcasm,  the 
Saviettr  in  whose  sacrament  he  had  not  feaared  to  participate. 
We  rather  wonder  that  Lord  Brougham  did  onk  these  things. 
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Thej  might  perhaps  have  afforded  him  some  support  in  his 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Jesuit  education*  He  might  have 
observed  that  Voltaire  had  at  Idiast  taken  in  so  much  of  its  doc- 
trine as  to  be  at  ease^  whenever  it  suited  him,  in  the  practice  of 
subscribing  creeds  in  the  '  non- natural  sense/ 

Voltaire  is  distinguished  among  infidels — ^we  mean  of  course 
among  infidels  at  all  entitled  to  be  considered  of  his  order  in  mind 
and  accomplishment — by  two  circumstances,  both  of  which  seem 
pregnant  with  extraordinary  difficulty  for  those  who  assert  that  he 
had  really  turned  his  mind  with  honest  anxiety  to  the  study  of 
Christianity.  He  stands  alone^  among  really  eminent  'men  of 
letters,*  in  his  uniformly  maintained  opinion  of  the  Bible.  Many 
before^  and  many  more  after  him,  have  denied  not  only  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  sacred  volume,  but  the  reality  of  the  most  momentous 
facts  recorded  in  it;  but  Voltaire  was  the  first  who  constandy 
denied  its  title  to  be  considered  at  all  events  as  the  most  curious 
monument  of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  repository  of  some  of  the 
sublimest  effusions  of  human  genius.  He  treated  it,  boy  and 
man,  as  a  bundle  of  coarse  imbecilities.  In  this,  we  believe,  we 
may  safely  say  he  had  no  predecessor.  Far  different  was  the 
tone  even  of  his  master  Bayle — the  master  from  whom  he  drew 
nineteen-twentieths  of  what  is  called  his  ecclesiastical  learning, 
and  also^how  and  where  to  get  at  the  other  twentieth ;  far  differ- 
ent was  the  tone  even  of  his  greatest  successor,  Gibbon.  Entirely 
different  is  that  of  every  French  infidel,  possessing  any  consider- 
able reach  of  capacity,  in  the  present  age. 

The  other  point  is  that  evidence  of  honest  study  supplied  by  his 
stubborn  refusal  to  admit  that  Christianity,  whether  a  revealed  or  a 
human  system,  has  had  any  beneficial  influence  on  the  human  race 
— that  it  has  been  a  humanizing  religion.  You  will  find  no  denial 
of  this  in  any  preceding  student  of  classical  antiquity — but  in  that 
department  at  least  Voltaire  merited  Johnson's  description  ^  vir 
paucarum  literarum.'  Neither,  however,  will  you  find  any  denial 
of  it  in  any  real  student  even  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
ages  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era — except  only,  if  as  a  student 
he  must  here  be  excepted,  Voltaire.  Slender,  nevertheless,  as 
Voltaire's  stock  of  classical,  perhaps  we  might  add  of  mediaeval, 
learning  may  have  been — he  had  enough  of  both  to  render  it  very 
hard  to  reconcile  his  obstinacy  on  this  head  with  the  theory  that 
considers  him  as  an  honest  man;  more  than  enough  to  over- 
whelm all  who  attribute  to  him  either  the  smallest  respect  for 
purity  of  morals,  or  the  slightest  comprehension  of  the  efficacy  of 
social  regulations  in  raising  or  lowering  the  general  standard  of 
well-being  among  mankind  and  toammkind.      Here,  however, 
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Voltaire  has  had  a  plentiful  sncoesnon.  He  ia  the  parent  of  that 
new  Qerman  school  (recruited  largely  from  the  philosophizing 
Jews)  by  which  religious  unbelief  is  proclaimed  in  the  same 
breath  with  systematic  depravity  of  mcnrals.  To  him,  of  whom  we 
may  well  say,  as  Milton  does  of  Belial,  that 

*  A  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  heaven,* 

we  may  trace  those  myriad  abominations  of  the  modern  continental 
press,  in  which  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  boldly  denounced  as 
a  tyrannical  scheme  for  the  abridgment  of  the  natural  liberty  of 
man  in  the  indulgence  of  every  passion  embraced  in  his  nature^ 
as  we  have  that  nature  before  us.  But  indeed  even  many  infidels 
who  have  not  ventured  to  avow  the  Voltaire  doctrine  on  this  score, 
appear  to  betray  no  scanty  sympathy  with  it.  From  the  old  Italian 
scoffers  downwards  it  is  curious  to  trace  the  almost  perpetual 
combination  of  scepticism  and  lubricity.  In  Bayle's  Dictionary, 
that  grand  arsenal  of  all  learning,  all  wit,  and  all  wickedness,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  element  is  the  more  copiously  exhibited ; 
and  it  is  much  the  same  with  Gibbon's  History. 

We  do  not  well  understand  Lord  Brougham's  meaning  where 
he  analyzes  and  quotes  this  or  that  Poem  or  Essay  of  Voltaire's, 
and  then  remarks  that  nothing  but  Romish  '  bigotry  *  could  have 
'  detected  '  infidelity  '  lurking '  in  the  piece.  Whether  glaring  or 
lurking,  it  is  always  there — ^you  can  never  detect  what  does  not 
exist.  Voltaire's  ambition  was  to  destroy  Christianity — but  by  what 
means  ?  By  means  of  an  intellectual  supremacy  to  be  established 
for  himself  over  the  mind  of  the  civilized  world.  How  could  this 
influence  be  created  if  he  were  to  set  at  defiance  openly  upon 
every  occasion  the  prevailing  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  world 
— how  maintained,  strengthened,  consolidated,  unless  by  a  most 
sedulous  conciliation  of  that  opinion  and  sentiment,  through  a 
thousand  arts— especially  the  affectation,  in  performances  meant 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  women  and  young  people,  of  some 
sympathy  and  respect  for  what  it  was  well  known  parents  and 
guardians,  generally  speaking,  still  esteemed  and  cherished  ?  It  is, 
we  repeat,  impossible  to  point  out  the  year,  aye,  or  the  month  in 
which  he  was  not  labouring  at  some  directly  and  avowedly  infidel 
work ;  and  to  say  that  ^  bigotry  '  only  saw  the  same  infidelity  in 
contemporaneous  productions  of  a  less  flagrant  blazon,  is  in  fact 
to  say  that  *  bigotry '  alone  considered  these  last  with  '  sufficient 
anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth.'  When  Voltaire  in  a  tragedy 
introduces  a  scornful  description  of  priests,  what  does  it  signify 
that«  as  Lord  Brougham  observes,  the  priests  are  those  of  some 
pagan  superstition  7     Did  the  intention  escape  any  one  familiar 
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widi  Yokaire  8  work»9  Did  it  enrer  dikfe  Ae  Piriinn  pnMrre  f 
Hoir  coukLit,  wlienbe  bBdathonaand  timei  espkaind  ihat-all 
prieiti  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  oonapirac^;  not  laa  of 
tiie  mne  brotherhood,  because  this  calls  himself  a  Draid,  that  a 
Bonze,  a  third  an  Iiiiaiim>  the  fourth  a  Bishop,  than  soldiers* are 
efficient  members  of  the  same  arm  j  for  wearing,  one  of  them  a 
blue  uniform,  a  second  oed,  another  bottle»green  7  But  we  are 
still  more  at  a  loss  to  nnderstand  Lord  Brougham's  callmg  atten- 
tion to  passages  of  tragic  Terse  in  which  Voltaire  expresses  the 
faith  and  feelings  of  Christians,  as  if  such  things  ought  to  have 
at  all  disturbed  the  judgment  of  the  '  bigots.'  The  ^  bigots  *  must 
have  been  blockheads  truly  if  they  had  considered  the  Christianity 
of  one  play  as  more  reflective  of  the  author  s  oj^nion  dian  the 
Islamism  of  the  next  in  the  scroll.  Men  of  religions  conviction 
were  quite  justified  in  not  only  not  attaching  any  vahie  to  sudi 
*  patches  of  piety,*  but  rejecting  them  with  eren  greater  indigna- 
tion than  the  most  unblushing  of  his  libeb  (since  we  must  not 
say  bbLsphemies)  against  their  Saviour. 

We  think  most  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  regretting 
these  specimens  of  loose  ]^raseology ;  but  we  shall  ^obabty  be 
classed  with  the  worst  of  the  bigots  when  we  say  that  lord 
Brougham  seems  to  os  to  give  Voltaire  a  great  d^  loo  much 
credit  for  his  conduct  in  the  famous  cases  of  Colds  and  de  la  Basrre 
**-a  conduct  which  indeed  has  been  extolled  in  very  unmeasured 
terms  by  many  who  regard  his  general  character  much  as  we  our- 
selves have  always  done.  We  are  not  90  absurd  as  to  questidn 
that  Voltaire  would  have  heard  the  details  of  such  atrocious 
injustice  as  that  in  the  Calas  case  with  sincere  indignation,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  it  might  have  been  perpetrated ;  but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  consider  his  pertinacious  seal  and  diiigente 
in  the  matter  as  having  been  principally  stimulated  by  the  £sct 
that  the  barbarity  was  instigatted  by  his  own  elected  enemies, 
the  French  Clergy.  He  saw  the  opportunity  of  carrying  the 
sentiments  of  all  mankind  with  him  against  them — and  he  seized 
it  and  used  it  with  matchless  energy,  adroitness,  and  success.  In 
the  affair  of  La  Barre  his  personal  interest — not  merely  that  of  his 
vanity  as  pledged  to  the  ruin  of  the  clerical  influence,  but  that  of 
his  own  immediate  safety — was  directly  compromised.  The  shock- 
ing cruelty  of  which  La  Barre  was  the  rictim  had  been  invoked 
in  the  name  of  outraged  religion :  and  one  of  the  assigned  proofs 
of  the  unfortunate  youth's  infidelity  was  that  be  had  Voltaire's 
works  in  his  chamber.  The  patriarch  was  bitteriy  twitted  with 
these  particulars  by  his  own  friends  the  Encydop^distes^  when, 
at  a  later  period,  hie  refused  to  give  them  any  assistance  in  the 
afiair  of  M.  de  Morangies. 
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<  hori  Drbughfttrruflmili  Ikat  Vdk£pe  was'gvSly  of  manjmesn- 
ttoMW  iiBi '  capceudljr  noticet  tlie  levi^  wkh  wkich  be  oominiani- 
cated  bis  moBiobxKnQous  writings  to  all. that  approached  bim^  and 
the  ast<»indkig  solennut j  with  wbich  he  conatuitl j  denied  his  coq- 
ctm  m  these  writings  when  they  got  into  circulation,  and  direat- 
.  ened  to  bring  Imn  into  trouble.  There  was  hardly  a  year  in  his 
life  that  he  did  not  subject  himself  to  this  sort  ofhumiliatiott.  The 
•lemal  suocessieii  of  doty  petty  personal  quarrels  that  kept  him  all 
his  days  in  hot  water  is  mentianed-^-^nd  lus  reckless  TindioCiveness 
is  alliicked  to>  ooademaed^  and  laootentcd.  But  Lord  Brougham 
does  not  go  into  any  oiae  of  these  afiairs  so  as  to  gire  his  unin- 
fonnad  reader  the  vcoy  slightest  notion  of  the,  in  truth,  unparal- 
leled baseness  of  whidi  Voltaire  was  capable.  Not  a  word  of 
the  infamous  calumny  which  at  seventy  years  of  age  he  inTented 
and  propagated  against  an  innocent  girl  of  seventeen— -whose  only 
xiffinica  had  been  that  the  attractions  of  her  acting  in  some  old 
jiaf  deferred  the  production  on  the  Parisian  stage  of  his  own 
'  Lois  de  Minos.'  Not  a  word  of  the  enfc»rced  completeness 
-  of  tbe  jeahxis  old  tyrant's  retraotation^^not  a  word  of  the  shout 
•of  scorn  that  readied  his  ears  from  even  his  own  most  stedfast 
pattisHoa  intfae  capital* 

His  Lordship  rivals  Condorcet  in  the  lenity  with  which  he  dis- 
TBalAeB  Voltaire's  conduct  in  relation  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  We 
heuenoogh  of  Frederick's  offences,  which  were  worthy  of  all  oon- 
ienqit  as  well  as  wonder  :  but  the  Patriarch  gets  off"  as  if  he  had 
«heen  merely  the  innocent  rictim  of  the  despot's  caprice. — '  The 
King,'  says  Lord  Brougham,  '  daims  the  whole  blame.'  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  mo^e  you  load  the  King  with  the  blame  of  the 
separation,  the  more  abominably  shabby  is  the  figure  that  Vol* 
taire  makes,  when  one  turns  oveor  the  large  portion  of  his  writings 
oecBpied  in  one  shape  or  another  with  the  King.  Voltaire,  says 
his  Lordship,  had  given  Frederick  no  cause  of  offence — he  had  only 
served  and  praised  and  extolled  him^ — his  dismissal  was  wanton  in 
the  highest  degree:  Vditaire  would  have  continued  at  Berlin  all  his 
days  bat  for  tJ^  odious  outbreak  of  the  tyrannical  temper.  Very 
well*— and  what  did  Voltaire  do  after  he  left  Prussia  ?  Did  he  not 
immediately  cominence  a  series  of  satirical  writings,  in  every  pos- 
sible shape  of  prose  and  verse,  by  which  the  King  was  held  up  to 
universal  odium,  scorn,  nay^  horror --the  materials  all  supplied 
by  what  Voltaire  had  ^served  of  Frederick's  conduct  and  man- 
ners from  day  to  day,  from  night  to  night,  during  the  residence  in 
Berlin  and  Potsdam-^the  period  when  Voltaire  hail  been  not 
only  worsh^ing  him  to  his  face  with  unwearied  adulatbn,  but 
representnig  him  in  cnrery  book  and  every  letter  he  wrote  as  the 
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model  of  every  virtue^  as  well  as  pf  universal  genius  7*  Did  ever 
vituperation  recoil  so  dreadfully  upon  its  auUior  ?  Nor  was  aajr 
possible  creeping  paltriness  omitted.  Can  any  man  oontemplale 
without  blushing  the  various  readings  in  Voltaire's  earlier  EpitreSt 
&C.,  &c.y  to  and  about  his  'AcJuUe-^Homh'e:' — every  high*wrought 
panegyric,  every  delicate  compliment>  erased  and  supplanted  by  a 
fierce  burst  of  hatred^  or  a  savage  sneer  of  disgust — all  the  origi- 
nal eulogy^  as  he  shortsightedly  fancied,  for  ever  cancelled  and 
annulled — ^but  all  raked  up  and  renewed  by  the  blind  zeal  of  his 
own  chosen  disciples  in  their  enthusiastic  determination  that  the 
world  should 

«  _  lose  no  drop  of  the  immortal  man ! ' 

There  is  one  small  subject  on  which  it  equally  amazed  and 
amused  us  to  find  Lord  Brougham  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  Vol- 
taire. After  a  lively  but  imperfect  account  of  his  long  retire- 
ment at  the  chateau  of  Cirey — lively,  for  it  is  Lord  Brougham's  ; 
most  imperfect,  because  he  has  neglected  the  best  authorities ; — 
we  have  the  following  paragraph  on  '  the  nature  of  the  attach- 
ment '  between  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Cbatelet : — 

*  Many  conjectures  have,  of  course,  been  raised,  as  at  the  time  much 
scandal  was  circulated.  There  seems  upon  the  whole  no  sufficient  rea- 
son to  question  its  having  been  Platonic  The  conduct  of  the  husbands 
a  respectable  and  honourable  man,  the  character  of  the  tcuiy  herself^  but 
above  all  the  open  manner  in  which  their  intimacy  was  avowed,  and  the 
constant  recognition  of  it  by  persona  so  respectable  as  the  Argentals  and 
Argensons,  so  pu?ictilious  as  the  Deffands  and  the  HenauUs,  seem  to 
justify  this  conclusion.  It  is  well  known  that,  both  in  former  times  and 
in  our  own,  the  laws  of  French  society  are  exceedingly  rigorous,  not  in- 
deed to  the  exclusion  of  the  realities,  but  to  the  saving  of  the  appearanees 
— ^<  Les  convenances  avant  tout**  is  the  rule.  It  is  never  permitted, 
where  a  grave  suspicion  exists  of  a  criminal  intercourse,  that  the  slightest 
appearance  of  intimacy  should  be  seen  in  public  between  the  parties. 
Voltaire's  letters  to  all  his  correspondents, in  which  bespeaks  of  £mily  to 
some,  of  Madame  la  Marquise  to  others,  of  Chatelet-Newton  to  others» 
giving  her  remembrances  to  them,  and  himself  inviting  them  to  the 
ch&teau-^all  seems  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  social  intercourse 
observed  by  our  neighbours,  on  the  supposition  of  her  having  been  his 
mistress.' 

Can  Lord  Brougham  be  serious?  The  Marquis  du  Cha* 
telet  was  an  elderly  nobody — the  tame  stupid  appendage  of  an 
imperious  voluptuous  young  blue-stocking  and  fury«  who  never 

*  Lord  Brougham  has  a  xnytterious  little  note  about  the  usual  Femey  nickname  for 
Frederick — Iak,  We  infer  that  hit  Lordship  has  not  peuetrat«d  the  shocking  meaning 
of  the  Patriarch. 
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dondeicended  to  the  slightest  afibotation  of  regard  for  Imn^  or  for 
anj  of  the  vulgar  duties  and  Tirtnes  of  her  sex.  The  '  respecta- 
bility' of  the  husband  and  the  'character  of  the  lady*  were  such, 
that  Voltaire,  on  discovering  that  he  had  been  supplanted  in  her 
fancy  by  St.  Lambert,  observed  to  M.  du  Chatelet  that  St.  Lam- 
bert had  only  served  him  as  he  (Voltaire)  had  served  M.  de 
JElichelieu,— '  one  nail/  said  the  bereft  lover  to  the  respectable 
and  honourable  husband  —  'one  nail  will  drive  out  another.' 
Condorcet  eulogises  her  as  'superieure  k  tons  les  pr^jug^,  et 
n'ayant  pas  la  faiUesse  de  cacher  combien  elle  les  d^aignait.' 
As  to  the  '  punctiliousness  of  the  Henaults  and  Deffands,* — ^the 
liaison  of  Louis  XV.  with  his  Pcunpadour  was  not  more  openly 
blazoned  to  the  world  than  was  during  a  long  succession  of  years 
that  of  the  President  Henault  with  Madame  du  Deffand — whose 
whole  previous  and  subsequent  history  (down  to  old  age  and 
blindness)  was  as  respects  these  matters  a  duplicate  of  Madame 
du  Chatelet*8.  Lord  Brougham  has  had  good  opportunities  of 
observing  French  society;  but  when  he  says  that  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  Platonic  purity  of  the  attachment  is  the  rigour 
with  which  French  society  forbids  all  such  demonstrations  of 
intimacy  between  guilty  lovers,  as  were  implied  in  Voltaire's 
domestication  at  Cirey,  we  must  ask  whether  Lord  Brougham 
considers  of  no  importance  what  was  the  universal  opinion  of 
French  society  as  to  the  particular  case  here  in  question  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  any  doubt  on  the  subject  among  the  French 
society  of  the  time  ? — where  did  Lord  Brougham  find  any  trace 
of  *  conjectures?*  He  mentions  various  appellations  for  the  lady 
that  occur  in  Voltaire's  letters — but  he  omits  one — *  F«iii«-New- 
ton.*  It  is  plain,  in  short,  that  granting  the  rule  of  society  to 
have  been  what  Lord  Brougham  states,  Voltaire  and  Madame 
du  Chatelet  claimed  an  exception — and  that  their  claim  was 
allowed.  In  English  society  also  we  have  had  and  still  have 
some  very  strict  rules :  yet  Lord  Brougham  knows  that  the  in- 
fluence of  party  can  now  and  then  over-ride  the  severest  of  them 
in  what  caUs  itself  the  highest  life  of  London. 
Lord  Brougham  has  this  note  at  p.  80 : 

*  An  expression  which  occurs  in  Voltaire's  letter  to  Madame  du 
Deffaod,  aonouncinff  the  Marchioness's  death,  seems  strange.  Though 
it  clearly  proves  notoing,  yet  it  was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  at  such 
a  moment  He  asks  to  be  allowed  to  weep  with  her  for  one  '*  qui  avec 
ses  faihlesses  avait  un  dme  respectable." — (Cor.  Gt^n.,  iii.  365.)  In 
all  probability  this  referred  to  her  violent  temper,  of  which  Madame 
du  D.  might  have  heard  him  complun,  as  he  certainly  suffered  much 
under  it.* 

We  think  it  more  probable  that  Voltaire  referred  to  Madame 
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im  CfaatelecV  for  him  mortifying,  ^sA  to  faerself  fatel,  a&ir  wkh 
St.  Lambert  To  allude  to  mere  conjngal  infidelitj  as  tLfaibletm 
in  the  lamented  esprit  fort,  would  have  been  extremely  uripdite 
in  Voltaire  writing  to  Madame  du  Deffand. 

A  note  at  p.  98  seems  also  notable ; — 

*  It  was  the  fate  of  many  writings  left  by  Voltaire  at  Cirey  to  be 
burnt  by  the  base  fanaticism  or  low  jealousy  of  the  Marquis's  brother, 
ator  Madame  du  Chatelet's  death.' 

'  What  in  the  Condorcet  dialect  was  called /iiTt^ilieism,  may  faavo 
led  to  the  destruction  of  some  raluable  MSS.  of  'M61ang«« 
Historiques.'  We  think  it  probable,  also^  that  the  Maifquis  dd 
Chatelet*s  brother  considered  it  his  duty  to  obliterate,  as  far  as 
he  could,  the  records  and  monuments  of  a  conne^on  disgraceful 
to  the  head  of  his  house — to  the  name  of  his  noble  family.  But 
we  should  like  to  know  whether  thia  low,  base,  jealous  burning 
of  papers  is  thought  by  Lord  Brougham  to  countenance  the 
notion  that  Voltaire's  intimacy  with  the  lady  of  Cirey  w^  re« 
garded  ba  one  of  pure  friends&ip  by  tJbe  contemporary  society  of 
France.*  •' 

At  Cirey,  Voltaire  dimled  his  mornings  betweien  studying 
Newton  under  the  tutorship  of  his  charming  hostess,  abd  the 
composition  of  the  Pticette,  in  which  also  she  is  supposed  tofaave 
given  him  great  assistance.  She  was  in  her  24th  year  when  th6 
afiair  began,  he  in  his  36th.  The  amiable  Marquis  (who  was  in 
embarrassed  circumstances)  had  allowed  Voltaire  to  add  a  wing 
to  his  ancient  and  naked  chiLteau.  On  the  ground  floor  of  ttus 
wing  the  Platonic  man  of  letters  had  his  aparttnent — ^three  or  four 
rooms  en  mite  splendidly  furnished.  He  had  also  decorated  an 
upper  apartment  for  the  lady — all  one  blaze  of  luxury*  Into  these 
bowers  of  bliss  the  Marquis,  when  he  happened  to  beat  home,  was 
admitted  twice  a  day — half  an  hour  at  noon  for  breakfast,  and  at 
supper — till  he  had  eaten  his  fill — when  be  immediately  retired^ 
and  the  reading  and  polishing  of  the  new  stamsas  of  the  Pueelle 
commenced  with  due  accompaniment  of  champagne.  Madame 
de  Graiigny,  who  was  allowed  during  her  Wsit  to  remain  after 
the  ban  homme,  alias  the  eoeher-^K€U  the  husband — ^had  with- 
drawn— says  these  readings  sent  her  to  her  chamber  '  as  mad  as 
a  young  man/  Lord  Brougham's  criticism  on  the  chef-d*oeuvre 
of  this  innocent  seclusion,  is  in  these  words : — 

'It  is  painful  and  humiliating  to  human  genius  to  confess,  what  yet 
is  without  any  doubt  true,  that  this  is,  of  all  his  poetical  works^  Uie 
most  perfect,  showing  most  wit^  moft  spirit,  most  of  the  resources  of  a 

*  Let  aiiy  reailer  turn  to  our  articles  on  Madame  de  Grafigny  ^uari  Rev.,  to). 
ziiii.),  oil  Grimm^s  Memotn  (Qdavt.  Rer.,  voff.  iz.  tnd  xi.),  and  on  Mi»  Behry'ff  Lif^ 
iuA  Camspondeaoe  ut  Mnkuns  du  Deffsad  (Quart.  R«f  •  vol.  v.), 
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ftt  dfhcar  the  pa^tetic  or  the  sublime;  bvt  in  briUiantcimag^ry^in  pk** 
t|in»que^  description — in  point  and  epigram — in  boundless  fertility  of 
fancjT — in  variety  of  striking  and  vigorous  satire — all  clothed  in  verse  a^ 
natural  as  Swift's,  and  far  more  varied  as  well  as  harmonious — no  pre- 
judice, however  naturally  raised  by  the  moral  faults  of  the  work,  can 
prevenk  us  from  regarding  it  as  the  great  masterpiece  of  his  poetical  ge- 
Dins.  Here  of  cotMrse  the  panegyric  must  dose,  and  it  must  give  way 
to  indignation  at  such  a  perversion  of  sveh  divine  talents.  The  inde^ 
oeocy*  ofte»  ainounti&g  to'  abtoliite  olftseenity,  which  pcrvudea  nearly 
the  whole  compoaltion,  cannot,  be  excused  on  the  pl^  tbat  it  is  only  « 
witty  Ji^ntieuiness^  instead  of  one  which,  excitea  the  passions;  still  leaa 
can  it  be  palliated  by  citing  bad  precedents,  least  of  all  by  referring, to 
such  writers  as  Ariosto,  who  more  rarely  violates  the  laws  of  decorum  ji 
whereas  Voltaire  ■  is  ready  to  commit  this  ofiTence  at  every  moment,  and 
seems  ever  to  take  the  view  of  each  subject  that  most  easily  lends  itself 
to  licentious  allusions.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  **Pucel1e"  is  one 
continued  sneer  at  fldl  that  men  do  hold,  and  all  that  they  ought  to 
hold,' sacred,  from  the  highest  to  the  least  important  subjects/  in  amorttl 
Tiew*-<^fr<}in.the  greatest  to  tile  most  iBiilFerent,  even  in  a  ciitical  view; 
Religion  and  its  ministers  and  its  professors — virtue,  especially  the  vir« 
iuea  of  a<.pi!ifede«tiAl  cast — theltelings  of  httmanity — the  sense  of  beauty 
—the  rules  of  poetical  coupoaitioA^-the  veiy  walks  of  Uteratum  in 
which  Yqltaire  had  most  etrivea  to  ^cel-Hire  all  made  the  .^oiMBtaAt 
subjects  of  sneering  contempt,  or  of  ribald  laughter  ;  sometimes  by  wit» 
sometimes  by  humour,  not  rarely  by  the  broad  grins  of  mere  grosa 
butfoonerj.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  reflect'that  the  three  masterpieces  of 
three  such  men  as  Voltaire,  Kousseau,  Byron,  should  all  be  the  most 
immoral  of  their  compositions.' 

We  must  also^  in  justification  of  some  of  our  previous  remarks, 
extract  the  paragraph  which  imnaediately  follows  this  eloquent 
description  of  the  '  Pucelle  d^Orleaos.* 

;  '  But  here  it  would  be  unjust  to  forget  that  the  same  genius  whicTr 
und^arwent  this  unworthy  prastitution,  was  also  enlisted  by  its  versatile 
pesseaBOr  in  the  •  service  of  virtue  and  of  moral  truth.  There  may  be 
Bomc:  doubt  if  hit  moral  essays,  the  '^  Disoours  sur  I'Homme,"  may  iiol 
be^  placed  at  the  head  of  his  serious  poetry^nooe  whatever  that  k  is  a 
pevlopniance  of  the  highest  merit.  As  the  subject  is  didactic,  hia 
talents,  turned  towards  grave  reasoning  and  moral  pamUng^  adapted 
rather  to  satisfy  the  understanding  than  to  touch  the  heart,  and  address- 
ing themselves  more  to  the  learned  and  polite  than  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kindi  occupied  here  their  appointed  province ^  and  had  their  fuU  scope. 
Pope's  moral  essays  gave  the  first  hint  of  these  beauti^l  compositions  ; 
but  there  is  nothing  borrowed  in  them  from  that  great  moral  poet,  and 
Acre  is  no  inferiority  in  the  execution  of  tht*  plan.  A  strict  regard  to 
modesty,  with  the  exception  of  a  Ime  or  two,  reigns  throiighoutj  and  the 
ot^ect  is  tQt  inculcate  the  purest  principles  of  humanity,  of  tolerance, 
and  of  virtue.    Neufthiit  a  Bomaniat  bigot  eoukl  ever  have>diacovered 
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the  lurking  attack  upon  religion  in  the  noble  venea  against  substituting 
vain  eeremonies  for  good  workB,  and  attempting  to  honour  the  Deity  by 
aacetic  abstinence  from  the  enjoyments  which  he  has  kindly  provided 
for  OUT  happiness.  Nay,  the.  finest  panegyric  on  the  ministry  of  Christ 
is  to  be  found  mingled  with  the  same  just  reprehensions  of  those  who 
pervert  and  degrade  his  doctrines  (Disc,  vii.).* — (p.  48.) 

We  protest  once  more  against  being  trifled  with  in  this  manner. 
We  ask  if  it  be  possible  that  Lord  Brougham  can  really  expect 
any  man  to  read  with  a  grave  face  about '  the  finest  panegyric 
on  the  ministry  of  Christ'  from  the  author  of  the  'Pucelle 
d*Orl^ans*  and  the  '  Dictionnaire  Philosophique' — the  man  whose 
motto  was  '  Ecrasez  Vinfaim  V 

We  own  we  were  not  less  startled  by  some  sentences  in  the 
account  of  Voltaire's  '  Essai  sur  leg  Mceurs ;' — 

*  This  work  has  thus  become  the  true  history  of  human  society^ 
indeed  of  the  human  race. To  this  work  was  prefixed  a  trea- 
tise on  the  "  Philosophy  of  History ;"  but  the  whole  booh  might  justly 

be  designated  by  thai  name The  execution  is  marked  by  the 

peculiar  felicity  of  the  author; but  it  is  also  to  be  remarked 

that  in  the  two  great  qualities  of  the  historian  he  eminently  excels— his 

diligence  and  his  impartiality Voltaire,  in  no  part  of  his  work, 

disguises  his  peculiar  opinions,  but  in  none  can  he  fairly  be  charged 
with  making  his  representation  of  the  facts  bend  to  them.  To  take  an 
example  of  the  former,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  accurate 

account  of  the  Council  of  Trent  than  in  the  172nd  chapter 

We  may  safely  affirm  that  no  historical  treatise  was  ever  given  to 
the  world  more  full  of  solid  and  useful  instruction.  That  there  should 
have  crept  into  the  execution  of  so  vast  a  design,  perhaps  the  roost  mag- 
nificent that  ever  was  conceived,  errors  of  detail,  is  of  no  consequence 
whatever  to  its  general  usefulness,  any  more  than  the  petty  inequalities 
on  the  surface  of  a  mirror  are  sufficient  to  destroy  its  reflecting,  and,  if 
concave,  its  magnifying  power;  because  we  read  the  book  not  for  its 
minute  details,  but  for  its  general  views^  and  are  not  injured  by  these 
faults  any  more  than  the  astronomer  is  by  the  irregularities  of  the  specu* 
kim  which  might  impede  the  course  of  an  insect^  as  these  inaccuracies 
might  the  study  of  one  who  was  groping  for  details  when  be  should 
have  been  looking  for  great  principles.  But  whoever  has  studied  history 
as  it  ought  to  be  studied,  will  confess  his  obligations  to  this  work,  holding 
himself  indebted  to  it^br  the  lamp  by  which  the  annals  of  the  world  are 
to  be  viewed* — pp.  104,  105. 

When  Lord  Brougham  remarks  that  '  a  Treatise  on  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History  is  prefixed,  but  the  whole  book  might  justly 
be  designated  by  that  name,'  some  hasty  reader  may  be  apt  to 
understand  him  as  meaning  to  say — not  that  the  Treatise  is  im* 
properly  designated,  but  that  the  whole  book  might  be  so  desig- 
nate with  equal  justice  as  the  Introduction;  bx  the  '  Treatise* 
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of  Lord  Bfongham  is,  ia  Voltaire,  tbe  '  Introduction'  to  the 
'  Essai  sar  leg  Mcears.'  But  Lord  Brongham  can  have  no  such 
meaning:  for  this  Treatise,  bearing  the  impudent  title  of  '  Philo- 
Sophie  de  I'Histoire^'  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  condensed 
summary  of  infidelitj,  drawn  up,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Ma- 
dame du  Chatelet*s  edification,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Bible 
is  scoffed  at,  chapter  after  chapter,  page  after  page,  precisely  in 
the  grave  historical  style  of  the  '  Dictionnaire  Philosophique.' 
There  is  no  device  of  anti- Christian  insolence  and  malice  which 
does  not  lend  its  bitterness  to  this  as  well  as  to  the  other  cofuommS 
of  Voltairism.  His  Lordship,  by  the  way,  barely  alludes  to  the 
existence  of  the  famous  '  Dictionnaire,* 

In  the  '  Essai*  itself,  without  doubt  we  have  a  most  piquant  and 
picturesque  review  of  the  events  of  many  centuries,  such  as  could 
not  have  been  penned  without  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  reading, 
las  well  as  most  brilliant  abilities ;  but  surely  Lord  Brougham  is 
the  only  Christian  critic — nay,  the  only  philosophical  critic  of  this 
time — who  would  have  dreamt  of  praising  the  work  on  the  score 
of  '  solid  useful  instruction' — *  the  lamp  by  which  the  annals  of 
the  world  are  to  be  viewed.*  The  lamp  is  a  dark  lantern,  and  the 
only  side  of  it  that  is  glass  is  coloured  glass.  The  whole  book  is 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Introduction.  The  origin  of  Christianity — the 
spread  of  it — every  feature  in  its  subsequent  annals  and  tn/luence — 
all  is  seen  through  this  one  narrow  and  false  medium.  Is  this  all- 
pervading  assumption  a  mere  ^  error  of  detail,' — to  be  detected 
only  by  gropers  for  trifles — ^no  more  interfering  with  the  general 
value  of  the  '  true  history  of  the  human  race  *  than  the  value  of 
Lord  Rosse's  monster-mirror  is  affected  by  the  trivial  *  irregularity ' 
that  might  impede  '  the  course  of  an  insect  ?  *  Lord  Brougham  de- 
sires us  to  admire  the  impartial  chapter  on  the  Council  of  Trent. 
Dominican  d<^;ma  and  Franciscan  dogma,  Spanish  party  and 
Italian  party,  were  much  the  same  to  him :  why  should  he  have 
troubled  his  head  to  misrepresent  one  side  more  than  the  other  1 
Bat  can  any  man  deny  that  in  this  'accurate  account'  it  is  im- 
plied throughout  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  an  institution 
founded  on  imposture  ? 

Lord  Brougham  calls  on  us  to  admire  more  especially  his . 
impartiality  in  regard  to  Leo  X.,  Luther,  and  Calvin : — 

*  Full  justice  is  rendered  to  the  character  and  the  accomplishments  of 
Leo,  as  well  as  to  his  coarse  and  repulsive  antagonists ;  and  with  all  the 
natural  prejudice  against  a  tyrannical  Pontiff,  a  fiery  zealot,  and  a  gloomy 
religious  persecutor,  we  find  him  praising  the  attractive  parts  of  the 
Pope's  character,  the  amiahle  qualities  of  the  apostle's,  and  the  rigid  dis- 
interestedness of  the  intoleraut  reformer's,  as  warmly  as  if  the  former  had 
-aever  domineered  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  latter  had  not  outraged y  the 
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oae  all  taate  and  decoram  by  bia  language,  the  other  all  humanity  by 
bia  cruelty.' — p.  104. 

•  What  wonder  that  Voltaire  should  sympathise  on  one  side  with 
Leo-^the  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts — the  voluptuary — the 
infidel  Pope — whose  '  gravest  occupations  never  interfered  with 
the  delicacy  of  his  pleasures '  ?  What  wonder  that  he  should  have 
some  synnpathy,  on  the  other  band,  6ven  with  Luther  and  Calvin, 
seeing  that,  though  they. had  the  folly  to  be  Christians,  thej 
yet  set  the  first  examples  of  successful  rebellion  against  the  sacer- 
dotal power  7  What  .wonder,  at  any  rate^  that  the  cleverest  of 
me^  should  avoid  the  monstrous  folly  of  attempting  to  represent* 
without  any  admixture  of  truth,  three  as  well  understood  charac- 
ters as  could  have  been  selected  from  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kmd? 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject ;  but  our  error, 
if  error  it  be^  has  proceeded  from  our  sense  of  the  importance 
attached  to  Lord  Brougham's  name  and  authority — ^from  our  deep 
regret  that  by  writing  currente  caJamo,  and  as  we  have  no  doubl 
without  having  recently  read  many  of  the  works  he  is  writing 
about,  he  should  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  being  considered, 
fur  a  moment,  as  not  fully  alive  to  the  wicked  injustice  of  the 
whole  of  Voltaire's  '  Philosophy  of  History,'  and  of  the  leading 
doctrine  and  sentiment  of  his  '  Essai  sur  les  Mceurs  des  Nations,* 
We  are  sure  he  meant  to  exclude  both  from  his  eulogy ;  but  his 
language  seems  to  us  to  require  a  stern  revision.  What  he  says 
in  his  Appendix  of  Condorcet's  '  unbalanced  eulogy '  will  not  save 
the  text. 

Much  of  the  criticism  embraced  in  this  '  Life,'  more  especially 
that  of  Voltaire's  plays  and  romances,  is  so  masterly  that  the 
author  should  spare  no  pains  in  bringing  the  whole  piece  up  to 
the  same  high  mark.  We  confess  that  we  tbink  he  rather  ex- 
aggerates the  merit  of  the  tragedian,  though  we  will  except  the 
case  of  the  '  Zaire ;'  but  Voltaire's  method  in  the  rontons  was 
never  perhaps  so  happily  characterised  as  in  this  essay.  He 
places  '  Candide  *  at  the  head  of  all  his  works — '  in  genius  the 
most  perfect:' 

'  It  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  performance ;  and  while  it  has 
such  a  charm  that  its  repeated  perusal  never  wearies,  we  are  left  in 
doubt  whether  most  to  admire  the  plain  sound  sense,  above  all  cant,  of 
some  parts,  or  the  rich  fancy  of  others ;  the  singular  felicity  of  the  de- 
sign for  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  serve,  or  the  natural  yet  striking 
graces  of  the  execution.  The  lightness  of  the  touch  with  which  all  the 
effects  are  produced — the  constant  affluence  of  the  most  playful  wit — ^the 
humour  wherever  it  is  wanted,  abundant,  and  never  overdone — ^the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  ench  blow  that  falls,  tdways  on  the  head  of  the  right 
nail^-^he  quidmess  and  yet  the  ease  of  the  transitions-- the  lucid  eleai^ 
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nesa  of  tile  li^ngmge,  pute,  siniplet  entirely  Batnral-^the*  purfeet  caik- 
cisenesB  of  diction  as  well  as  brevity  of  composition,  so  that  there  is  not 
a  liae,  *or  even  a  -word*  that  teems  ever  to  be  superiuous ;  and  a  point,  a 
single  phrase,  sometimes  a  single  word,  produces  the  whole  effect  in- 
tended :  these  are  qualities  tha;t  we  shall  in  vain  look  for  in  any  other 
work  of  the  same  description,  perhapp  in  any  other  work  of  fancy.  That 
there  is  a  caricature  throughout  no  one, denies ;  but  the  design  is  to  cari- 
cature, and  the  doctrines  ndiculed  are  themselves  a  gross  and  intolerable 
exaggeration.  That  there  occur  here  and  there  irreverent  expressions  is 
equally  true ;  but  that  thete  is  anything  irreligious  in  the  ndicule  of  a 
doctrine  which  is  in  itself  directly  at  variance  with  all  religioti,  at  least 
¥rith  all  the  hopes  of  a  f\iture  state,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  every 
rdigious  system,  may  most  confidently  be  denied.*— 'pp.  108,  109. 

In  point  of  conception,  and  not  less  of  execution,  ^Candida* 
seems  to  us  the  first  of  all  Voltaire's  prose  writings.  Its  language, 
among  other  merits,  is  more  easy,  has  fewer  marks  of  the  en- 
deavour to  be  brilliant,  than  we  see  in  any  other  of  the  romances— 
or  in  any  bnt  the  very  earliest  of  the  historical  workir.  Whtthcr 
It  is  'in  genius*  the  first  of  all  Voltaire's  performances^  mtiy  be 
more  doubtful .  The  question,  however,  lies  only  between  it  and 
the  'Pucelle/ 

Connected  with  Voltair6*s  name  are  several  subjects  on  vrbich 
we  could  have  wished  to  say  something,  but  we  rea}ly  have  not 
room.  The  great  share  that  personal  vanity  had  in  every  move- 
ment of  the  man  is  one ;  but  here  we  can  only  observe  that,  piti- 
able as  his  vanity  was,  it  is  impossible  note  to  look  back  and  see 
what  things  sometimes  wounded  it  and  envenomed  the  marking 
genius  of  the  century,  without  a  melancholy  thought  for  the  short- 
sighted folly  of  the  ruling  powers  who  owed  their  ultimate  tuin 
mainly  to  Voltaire.  Nothing  angered  him  more  than  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  French  court,  as  contrasted  with  the  homage  which 
he  commanded  from  the  greatest  of  foreign  monarchs.  Hear, 
under  this  head,  Madame  du  Hausset,  first  lady  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Queen  Pompadour  : — 

•  Le  Roi  (Louis  XV.)  tJtoit  flatt^  qu'il  y  tdt  sous  son  si^cle  \\n  Vol- 
taire :  mais  il  le  craignoit  et  ne  Pestimoit  pas.  II  ne  put  s'emp^cher  de 
dire :  *'  Je  lui  ai  donn<S  une  charge  de  gentilhomme  ordinaire  et  des  pen- 
sions. C'est  ue  pas  ma  faute  s'il  a  fait  des  sottises  et  s'il  a  la  pn^tension 
d'^re  charabellan,  d'avoir  une  croix,  et  de  souper  avec  un  roi.  C'estne 
pas  la  mode  en  France  " — et  puis  il  compta  sur  ses  doigts,— "  Mau- 
pertuis,  Fontenelle,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu" — **  Votre  majestic  oublie,** 
dit-on,  **p'Alembert  et  TAbbt^  PrtVi5t"— "Ht5  bien,"  dit  le  Hoi, 
••  depuis  vingt-cinq  ans  tout  cela  auroit  dtnd  ou  souped  avec  hoi  !  '*  *— 
Journal  de  mad,  du  Hausset,  p.  359. 

Such  was  the  chat  at  the  sapper-table  of  the  Pompadour  \  who, 

to  be  candid,  was  Jor  the  admitting  of  Voltaire,  and,  by  way  of 
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smoothing  all  difficulties,  si:^ested  that  he   might  easily  take 
orders,  and  then  get  a  Cardinal's  hat. 

The  editor  of  this  curious  Memoir  says^  in  reference  to  its 
anecdote : — 

^  Anciennement  et  jusqu'k  la  fin  du  r^gne  de  Louis  XIV.  il  y  avoit  des 
rapports  plus  fr<^quent8  qu'il  n'y  en  a  eu  depuis  entre  le  Koi  et  ses 
sujets  de  toutes  ies  classes:  les  motifs  d 'exclusion  se  multipli^rent 
ensuite.  Dans  un  i^cit  des  ffetes  donntSes  2i  la  cour  lors  de  la  naissance 
du  premier  fils  de  Louis  XIV.  il  est  dit :  "  -4  te  table  tenue  par  le  Roi 
^taient  Mad.  la  Lieutenante  Civile  et  Mad.  la  Prtlsidente  Tambonneau." 
Ce  fait  auTOitparu  extraordinaire  sous  le  r^gne  de  son  successeur.'— 
Melanges^  1811,  p.  248. 

*  In  1160,  Louis  XV.  made  a  rule  that  no  one  should  he  presented 
who  could  not  prove  nobility  as  fiir  back  as  1400.  The  Mar^cbal  Due 
d*£tr^s  found  he  coald  not  present  his  niece^  yet  for  one  bundred  years 
that  family  had  been  in  the  highest  positions  of  the  state  and  court 
Louis  made  an  exception  in  his  favour ;  but,  as  he  observed,  *'  I'excep^ 
tion  m^me  c^toit  une  humiliation.*' ' — ibid,  p.  251. 

We  must  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  Essay  with  another 
complaint  of  Lord  Brougham's  rashness.  He  tells  us  that  Vol- 
taire was  annoyed  with  sleeplessness^  '  and  he  took  opium  in  too 
considerable  doses.  Condorcet  says  that  a  servant  mistook  one  of 
the  doses,  and  that  the  mistake  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 
death.'  Now  Condorcet  has  not  a  syllable  about  *  a  servant  mis- 
taking one  of  the  doses.'  He  would  have  been  happy  to  say  that, 
if  he  durst ;  but  his  words  are  these : — ^  II  (Voltaire)  prit  de 
Topium  k  plusieurs  reprises,  et  se  trompa  sur  leis  doses,  vraisem' 
blablement  dans  lespece  d^ivresse  que  les  premises  avaient  pro- 
duite.* — Vie  de  Voltaire^  p.  155. 

.  Voltaire  is  followed  by  Rousseau — and  this  no  doubt  much 
easier  subject  is  treated,  we  think,  with  far  greater  success.  The 
character  is  brought  out  in  a  rapid  but  clear  and  pithy  analysis  of 
his  history — and  of  his  works,  which,  in  spite  of  great  natural 
genius,  have  already  paid  in  large  measure  the  usual  penalties  of 
affected  sentimentality,  and  a  taste  as  vulgarly  false  as  his  vices 
were  grossly  and  meanly  odious.  We  transcribe  the  general  esti- 
mate of  the  '  Nouvelle  Heloise :' — 

*  To  deny  the  great  merit  of  this  work  would  be  absurd ;  the  degree  in 
which  it  has  been  overrated,  owing  chiefly  to  its  immorality,  and  in  pait 
also  {o  its  vices  of  taste,  not  unnaturally  leads  to  its  depreciation  when  the 
critic  soberly  and  calmly  exercises  his  stem  and  ungrateful  office.  But 
the  conception  of  the  piece  is,  for  its  simplicity  and  nature,  happy,  with 
the  exception  which  may  be  taken  especially  to  the  unnatural  situations 
of  the  lovers  on  meeting  after  Julie's  marriage,  to  the  extravagant  as 
well  as  dull  deathbed  scene,  and  to  the  episode,  the  adventures  of  the 
English  lord.    The  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  admirable — ^far 
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saperior  to  the  moral  painting;  for  Ronsaeau's  taste  in  landscape  waa 
excellent,  while  with  his  moral  taste,  his  perverted  sentiments,  so  wide 
from  truth  and  nature,  always  interfered.  The  passions  are  vividly 
painted,  and  as  by  one  who  had  felt  their  force,  though  they  are  not 
touched  with  a  delicate  pencil.  The  feelings  are  ill  rendered,  partly 
because  they  are  mixed  with  the  perverted  sentiments  of  the  ill-regulated  ' 
and  even  diseaaed  mind  in  which  they  are  hatched  into  life,  partly 
because  they  are  given  in  the  diction  of  rhetoric,  and  not  of  nature. 
The  love  which  he  plumes  himself  on  exhibiting  beyond  all  his  prede- 
ce^rs — ^nay,  as  if  he  first  had  portrayed,  and  almost  alone  had  felt  it 
— is  a  mixture  of  the  sensual  and  the  declamatory,  with  something  of 
the  grossnesa  of  the  one,  much  of  the  other's  exaggeration.  As  this  is 
the  main  object  of  the  book,  therefore,  the  book  must  be  allowed  to  be 
a  failure.  It  charmedmany ;  it  enchanted  both  the  Bishops  Warburton 
and  Uurd,  as  we  see  in  their  published  correspondence;  it  still  holds  a 
high  place  among  the  works  which  prudent  mothers  withhold  from  their 
daughters,  and  which  numy  daughters  contrive  to  enjoy  in  secret;  it 
makea  a  deep  impression  on  hearts  as  yet  little  acquainted  with  real 
passion,  and  heads  inexperienced  in  the  social  relations.' — pp.  161-163. 

Here>  we  venture  to  say,  Lord  Brougham  might  as  well  have 
stopped.  He  goes  on  to  justify  his  censures  by  a  minute  exa- 
mination of  some  of  the  most  lauded  passages^  but  these  are  also 
among  the  most  indecent  ones. 

The  criticism  of  the  '  Confessions '  is  a  masterpiece.  We  re- 
gret that  we  can  only  take  one  paragraph  of  it. 

*  There  is  no  work  in  the  French  language  of  which  the  style  is  more 
racy,  and,  indeed,  more  classically  pure.  But  its  diction  is  idiomatical 
as  well  as  pure.  As  if  he  had  lived  long  enough  away  from  Geneva  to 
lose  not  only  all  the  provincialisms  of  that  place,  but  also  to  lose  all  its 
pedantry  and  precision,  he  writes  both  with  Uie  accuracy  and  elegance  of 
a  Frenchman,  and  with  the  freedom  of  wit  and  of  genius,  even  of  humour 
and  drollery — yes,  even  of  humour  and  drollery ;  for  the  picture  of  tbe 
vulgar  yoimg  man  who  supplanted  him  with  Madame  de  Warens  shows 
no  mean  power  of  caricature ;  and  the  sketches  of  his  own  ludicrous 
situations,  as  at  the  concert  he  gave  in  the  Professor's  house  at  Lausanne, 
show  the  impartiality  with  which  he  could  exert  this  power  at  his  own 
proper  cost  and  charge.  The  subject  is  often  tiresome ;  it  is  almost 
always  his  own  sufferings,  and  gemus,  and  feelings ;  always,  of  course, 
bat  of  that  no  complaint  can  be  justly  made,  of  his  own  adventures ;  yet 
we  are  carried  irresistibly  along,  first  of  all  by  the  manifest  truth  uid 
sincerity  of  the  narrative  which  the  fulness  of  the  humiliating  confes- 
sions at  every  step  attests,  and  then,  and  chiefly,  by  the  magical  diction, 
— a  diction  so  idiomatical  and  yet  so  classical — so  hill  of  nature  and  yet 
so  refined  by  art^— «o  exquisitely  graphic  without  any  effort,  and  so  accom- 
modated to  its  subject  without  any  baseness, — that  there  hardly  exists 
such  another  example  of  the  miracles  which  composition  can  perform. 
The  subject  is  not  only  wearisome  from  its  sameness,  but,  ft'om  the 
absurdities  c^  the  author's  conduct,  and  opinions,  and  feelings,  it  is  re- 
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Yolting ;  yet  on  we  go,  enchained  and  ineapabk  of  leaving  it,  how  often 
soever  we  may  feel  irritated  and  all  but  enraged.  The  subject  is  not 
only  wearisome  generally,  revolting  frequently,  but  it  is  oftentimes  low, 
Vulgar,  grovelling,  fitted  to  turn  us  away  from  the  contemplation  with 
aversion,  even  with  disgust ;  yet  the  diction  of  the  great  magician  is  our 
master ;  he  can  impart  elegance  to  the  most  ordinary  and  mean  things, 
in  his  description  of  them;  he  can  elevate  the  lowest,  even  the  most 
nasty  ideas,  into  dignity  by  the  witchery  of  his  language.  We  stand 
aghast  after  pausing,  when  we  can  take  breath,  and  can  see  over  what 
filthy  ground  we  have  been  led,  but  we  feel  the  extraordinary  power  of 
the  hand  that  has  led  us  along.  It  is  one  of  Homer*s  great  praises,  that 
he  ennobles  the  most  low  and  homely  details  of  the  most  vulgar  life,  as 
when  he  brings  Ulysses  into  the  swineherd's  company,  and  paints  the 
domestic  economy  of  that  unadorned  and  ignoble  peasant.  No  doubt 
the  diction  is  sweet  in  which  he  warbles  those  ordinary  strains;  yet  the 
subject,  how  humble  soever,  is  pure  unsophisticated  nature,  with  no 
taint  of  the  fetr  more  insufferable  pollution  derived  from  vice.  Not  so 
Rousseau's  subject :  he  sings  of  vices,  and  of  vices  the  most  revolting 
and  the  most  base— of  vices  which  song  never  before  came  nedr  to 
elevate ;  and  he  sings  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  offensive  as  well  as  the 
hateful  and  the  repulsive,  yet  he  sings  without  impurity,  and  contrives 
to  entrance  us  in  admiration.  No  triumph  so  great  was  ever  won  by 
diction.  *  The  work  in  this  respect  stands  alone ;  it  is  reasonable  to  wish 
that  it  may  have  no  imitators.' — pp.  181-183. 

Though  Lord  Brougham  seems  to  us  to  have  taken  a  very 
inadequate  measure  of  Voltaire*s  vanity,  he  handles  Rousseau's  to 
a  wish. 

*  His  vanity  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  ever  had  dominion  over  a 
highly  gifted  mind.  That  this  was  the  point,  as  not  unirequently 
happens,  upon  which  the  insanity  turned  which  clouded  some  of  his 
later  years,  is  certain  ;  but  no  less  certainly  may  we  perceive  its  malig- 
nant influence  through  the  whole  of  his  course.  He  laboured  under  a 
great  delusion  upon  this  subject ;  for  he  actually  conceived  that  he  had 
less  vanity  than  any  other  person  that  ever  existed  ;  and  he  has  given 
expression  to  this  notion.  The  ground  of  the  delusion  plainly  was,  that 
he  often  forgot  this  indulgence  in  pursuit  of  others ;  and  also,  that  he 
had  less  shame  than  other  men  in  unveiling  his  faults  and  frailties,  when 
their  disclosure  ministered  to  any  ruling  propensity,  not  seldom  when  it 
fed  that  same  vanity  itself.  But  no  one  can  read  his  account  of  the 
fancies  he  took  in  his  early  years,  and  not  perceive  how  strikingly  the 
love  of  distinction  prevailed  in  him  even  then,  and  while  his  existence 
was  perfectly  obscure.  The  displays  that  captivated  him,  excited  his 
envy,  and  even  led  to  his  uncouth  attempts  at  imitation,  were  not  the 
solid  qualities  or  valuable  acquirements  of  those  he  saw  at  Annecy  or  at 
Turin,  but  the  base  tricks  and  superficial  accomplishments  of  a  Bacler 
and  a  Venture,  performers  of  the  lowest  order,  but  who,  he  perceived, 
were  followed  by  public  applause.  Later  in  life  he  seems  to  have  been 
almost  insensible  to  any  existence  but  his  own,  or  when  he  could  believe 
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in  that  of  external  objects,  it  was  always  in  reference  to  himself;  and  at 
last  this  feeling  reached  the  morbid  temperature  of  fancying  that  he  and 
his  concerns  were  the  only  thing  about  which  all  other  men  cared,  and 
with  which  all  were  occupying  themselves;  thus  absorbing  in  self* 
contemplation  all  the  faculties  and  all  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind.' — 
pp.  190-192. 

We  have  expressed  our  general  satisfaction  with  this  Roussean 
chapter — yet  we  cannot  leave  it,  without  again  complaining  of 
some  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  authorities.  We  do  not  see  any 
trace  of  Lord  Brougham's  having  consulted  the  most  detailed  and 
laborious  book  as  yet  published  on  the  subject — the  *  Histoire  de 
la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  J.  J.  Rousseau,  par  V.  D.  Musset- 
Pathaj* — Paris,  8vo.,  1827 :  and  we  are  induced  to  observe 
this  neglect  by  the  light  off-hand  style  in  which  Lord  Brougham 
treats  the  story  of  Rousseau^s  death.  Lord  Brougham  being  of 
opinion  that  Rousseau  was  from  youth  diseased  in  mind,  and 
latterly  quite  mad,  the  question  whether  he  did  or  did  not  put  aa 
end  to  himself  cannot  appear  to  his  Lordship  one  of  much  im* 
portance.  We  doubt  about  the  madness.  As  Hallam  observes 
in  reference  to  a  greater  than  Jean  Jacques, '  the  total  absence  of 
self-restraint,  with  the  intoxicating  effects  of  presumptuousness,  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  aberrations  which  men  of  regular  minds 
construe  into  actual  madness.**  But  even  with  Lord  Brougham's 
opinion  on  the  point  of  insanity,  he  was  not  entitled  to  pro- 
nonnce  a  brief  contemptuous  negative  on  the  story  of  the  sui* 
cide,  as  an  idle  fiction,  '  over  and  over  again  refuted,*  and  now 
credited  bj  nobody,  unless  he  had  taken  pains  to  master  the  evi- 
dence ia  the  case.  Musset-Pathay,  who  spent  years  in  the 
investigation  of  Rousseau's  career,  avows  his  conviction  of  the 
suicidal  act.  He  quotes,  of  course,  the  proch~verbal,  which 
declares  that  the  body  had  been  examined  by  the  two  signing 
persons  en  entter,  and  that  the  death  had,  in  their  opinion,  been 
occasioned  by  serotu  apoplexy :  but  he  shows  that  this  entire  eafomt" 
nation  must  have  been  a  singularly  rapid  one,  or  its  report  groaily 
incomplete,  since  the  doctors  make  no  reference  whatever  to  a 
hole  in  the  forehead^  which  the  sculptor,  who  made  a  cast  the 
same  evening,  had  to  stuff  with  wax  before  he  b^^n  his  work; 
which  hole  the  proprietor  of  Ermenonville  and  Rousseau's  widow 
accounted  for  to  their  friends  at  the  time  by  a  fall  in  the  agony  of 
death;  but  which  the  innkeeper  in  the  village  told  these  very 
friends  had  been  caused  by  a  pistol-shot.  There  are  many  other 
discrepancies :  Th^rese,  for  instance,  asserted  that  Rousseau  had 
taken  nothing  that  morning — but  the  doctors  found  the  stomach 
charged  with  coffee — which,  however,  they  did  not  analyse.     It 
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is  obvious  that  the  family  of  Ermenonville  and  Th^rese  had 
strong  inducements  to  conceal  the  suicide^  if  suicide  there 
was ;  for  at  that  time  the  old  laws  of  felo  de  ie  were  in  full 
vigour — «nd  the  consequence  of  a  proch-verbal  ailing  self- 
murder  would  have  been  the  refusal  of  decent  interment  and 
entire  confiscation  of  property.  The  amiable  Girardins  were 
of  course^  on  every  grounds  averse  to  having  it  believed  thatr 
their  friend  caused  his  own  death  while  under  their  roof;  and 
the  widow  had  indeed  more  than  ordinary  reason  for  solici- 
tude, inasmuch  as  the  neighbours  at  the  time  connected  Rous- 
seau's sudden  death  with  a  discovery  by  him  of  her  intrigue  with 
M.  Girardin*s  groom,  which  groom  she  in  fact  married  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  to  the  deepest  disgust  of  the  Ermenonville 
family.  But  even  M.  de  Girardin's  narrative  contains  within  itself 
some  most  suspicious  circumstances.  He  admits  that  his  own  wife 
called  at  the  wing  occupied  by  Rousseau  about  an  hour  before 
he  died,  when  Rousseau  was  in  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
but  said  he  was  suCTering  agonies,  and  entreated  the  lady  to  with- 
draw, and  not  witness  '  the  inevitable  catastrophe.'  He  says  she 
did  withdraw — and  heard  Rousseau  bolt  the  door  inside.  All  this 
does  not  look  like  the  symptoms  of  approaching  apoplexy :  but  if 
we  suppose  that  Rousseau,  brooding  over  the  stable-yard  discovery, 
took  poison  in  his  coifee — that  when  Madame  de  Girardin  came 
in  he  was  suffering  the  torture  of  the  poison — that  as  soon  as  the 
lady  withdrew  and  the  door  was  secured,  he  retired  into  the  closet 
and  olapt  a  pistol  to  his  head — and  that  Therise  concealed  the 
pistol  and  invented  the  fall — which  must  indeed  have  been  a  re- 
markable fall  to  produce  such  a  hole  as  the  sculptor  describes — 
then,  the  whole  story  becomes  clear  and  intelligible.  It  was  first 
told  in  print,  as  we  believe,  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  '  Lettres 
sur  Rousseau,  1789* — eleven  years  after  the  event:  at  least  this 
was  the  first  publication  that  had  a  name  of  consequence.  A 
young  lady  of  the  Girardin  family,  who  must  have  been  little 
more  than  a  child  at  the  time  of  the  event,  complained  to  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  and  she  answered  that  if  she  had  fallen  into  an 
error,  she  had  been  misled  by  apparently  insurmountable  evidence : 
jfor  her  own  father's  secretary,  a  Swiss  well  acquainted  with  Rous- 
seau, had  told  her  that  a  few  days  before  the  death  Rousseau 
announced  to  him  his  intention  to  commit  suicide:  secondly, 
another  Swiss  gentleman,  M.  Moultu,  a  most  intimate  friend  oJT 
Rousseau's,  gave  ej^actly  similar  information :  and  thirdly,  Madame 
de  Stael  herself  says  '  des  lettres  que  fat  vu  de  lui,  pen  de  temps 
avant  sa  mort,  annonqaient  le  desseia^e  terminer  sa  vie.'  Finally^ 
Madame  de  Stael  wrote  and  published  incessantly  during  her  long 
subsequent  life,  yet  she  never  retracted  or  cancelled  her  state- 
ment; 
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ment;  and  M.  Musset-Pathaj  says  of  his  own  knowledge  thai 
she  retained  her  original  beh^  to  the  end  of  her  dajrs>  as  he  does 
now. — (Histoire  de  la  Vie,  Sfc,  pp.  430,  &c.) 

The  Life  of  David  Hume  is  another  compact  and  vigorous 
sketch.  It  exhibits  not  only  honest  and  sagacious  criticisms  on 
the  various  classes  of  his  works,  but  a  perfect  understanding  of  his 
temper  and  feelings,  and  the  results  of  a  closer  investigation  of  his 
literary  habits  than  seems  to  have  been  attempted  hitherto. 
We  find  in  an  Appendix  some  curious  new  correspondence,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  text  has  often  been  strengthened  and  en- 
riched  by  the  use  of  original  materials. 

As  we  but  lately  placed  before  our  readers  (Q.  R.  vol.  Ixxiii.) 
a  somewhat  lengthened  article  on  the  structure,  and  especially  the 
influence  of  Hume^s  great  hbtorical  work,  we  need  not  be 
tempted  to  a  new  dissertation  on  these  subjects.  We  must,  how- 
ever, quote  what  Lord  Brougham  says  in  proof  of  David*s  uncon- 
scionable carelessness  about  authorities,  as  contrasted  with  the 
real  labour  of  which  we  have  the  fruits  in  his  apparently  care- 
less style. 

'  Hume's  first  volume  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  above  a  year 
or  fifteen  months ;  for  it  was  begun  when  he  went  to  the  Advocates' 
Library  early  in  1752,  and  it  was  published  in  1754.  The  second 
volume  succeeded  in  1 756,  but  he  had  written  half  of  it  when  the  first 
was  published ;  and  in  1755  there  appeared  also  his  '^  Natural  History 
of  Religion.'*  Consequently  we  are  positively  certain  that  his  whole 
**  History  of  the  Stuarts  "  could  not  have  taken  above  three  years  to 
prepare  and  to  write.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  mode  of  writ*> 
ing  history  must  leave  no  room  for  a  full  investigation  of  facts  and 
weighing  of  authorities.  The  transactions  of  James's  time  comprised 
perhaps  the  most  important  period  of  our  constitutional  history,  becausa 
the  struggle  between  the  Crown  ajod  the  Commons  then  began,  and 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  It  was  impossible  to  examine 
the  period  too  closely,  or  in  too  minute  detail.  The  struggle  continued 
in  Charles's  time,  and  ended  in  the  quarrel  between  the  King  and  the 
people,  in  the  usurpations  of  the  Parliament,  and  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  Monarchy.  The  Commonwealth  then  followed,  and  the  Cromwell 
usurpation.  Now  there  is  hardly  one  passage  in  all  this  history,  from 
1600  to  1650,  which  is  not  the  subject  of  vehement  controversv  among 
parties  of  conflicting  principles,  and  among  inquiring  men  o^  various 
opinions ;  yet  all  this  was  examined  by  Mr.  Hume  in  less  than  two 
years,  and  his  history  of  it  was  actually  composed,  as  well  as  his  ma- 
terials collected  and  his  authorities  investigated  and  compared  and 
weighed,  within  that  short  period  of  time.  No  one  can  be  surprised  if, 
in  so  short  a  time  allotted  to  the  whole  work,  far  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  composition  of  the  narrative  than  to  the  preparation  of  the 
materials.' — pp.  211,  212. 

*  He  is  represented  as  having  written  with  such  ease  that  he  hardly  ever 
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corrected.  Even  Mr.  Stewart  has  Men  into  the  error ;  and  Mr.  Qibboti 
commends  as  a  thing  admitted  the  ^'careless,  inimitable  beauties"  of 
Hume's  style.  It  was  exactly  the  reverse,  of  which  evidence  remains  ad- 
mitting of  no  doubt  and  no  appeal .  The  manuscript  of  his  reigns  before  that 
of  Henry  VII.,  written  after  the  "  History  of  the  Stuarts  and  the  Tudors," 
is  still  extant,  and  bears  marks  of  composition  anxiously  laboured,  words 
being  written  and  scored  out,  and  even  several  times  changed,  until  he 
could  find  the  expression  to  his  mind.  The  manuscript  of  his  '*  Dia- 
logues'* also  remains,  and  is  written  in  the  same  manner.  Nay,  his 
very  letters  appear  by  this  test  to  have  been  tlie  result  of  care  and  labour. 
The  maxim  of  Quiuctilian  —  ^'Quaeramus  optimum,  nee  protinus 
offerentibus  gaudeamus" — seems  always  to  have  been  his  rule  as  to 
words;  and  his  own  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  to  be  found  in  a 
letter  which  I  have  obtained.'— pp.  221,  222. 

Lord  Brougham  produces  some  fac  similes  of  the  Hume  M SS., 
which  show  many  alterations  of  word  and  arrangement;  the 
change  almost  always  towards  the  side  of  simplicity.  We  wish 
we  had  had  more  examples:  not  to  confirm  the  general  fact, 
that  Hume*s  felicity  was  the  result  of  pains,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  lesson  in  taste  involved  in  each:  specific  instance.  We  have 
Dot  the  least  suspicion  that  compact  perspicuity  can  ever  be  sus- 
tained without  much  care  and  reflection ;  but  different  men  con- 
duct the  mechanism  of  composition  in  .different  fashions,  and  the 
negative  evidence  of  an  unblotted  page  is  worth  next  to  nothing. 
Of  the  two  most  graceful  prose  writers  on  a  large  scale,  in  our 
own  time,  the  MSS.  show  few  erasures.  But  the  one  had  so  ex- 
traordinary a  memory  that  he  could  finish  a  chapter  during  a 
ride,  and  then  set  it  down  so  as  hardly  to  need  revision.  The 
other  not  only  kept  common-place  books  in  which  every  thought 
that  occurred  to  him  as  likely  to  be  useful  afterwards,  was  entered 
and  indexed ;  but  wrote  out  every  separate  paragraph  on  a  scrap, 
and  worked  it  up  in  pencil,  before  he  trusted  his  pen  with  a  syl- 
lable of  what  we  can  now  compare  with  the  print.  If  the  pen- 
cilled fragments  hail  been  preserved,  then  we  should  have  had  a 
curious  study.  Such  we  have  in  the  autograph  of  Ariosto,  which 
marks  the  unrelenting  sacrifice  of  a  thousand  lofty  and  figurative 
expressions,  succeeded  by  that  chaste  simplicity,  to  the  imitation 
of  which  Galileo  ascribed  hia  own  success  in  making  science 
attractive.  Such  we  have,  thanks  to  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  case  of 
Sheridan ;  the  wording  of  whose  dramas  will  always  repay  any 
scrutiny  that  an  artist  can  bestow  on  a  model.  But  see  what 
bundles  of  self-contrast  we  are.  It  is  to  the  laziness  of  Hume 
that  we  owe  these  demonstrations  of  his  diligence.  He  could  be 
tempted  to  polish  and  repolish  bit  by  bit— but  shrunk  from  a 
complete  transcript ;  which  done,  we  should  have  been  left  to  our 
conjectures.     Thanks  then  to  the  strenua  inertia  of  David's  sofa. 

Lord 
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Lord  Brougham^  in  his  Appendix^  Ittui  a  piMragraph  whiefa  it 
concerns  us  to  notice.     He  says — 

'  It  is  necessary  to  correct  a  very  gross  misstatement  into  which  some 
idle  or  ill-inteotioned  person  has  hetrayed  an  ingenious  and  learned  critic 
respecting  the  papers  of  Mr.  Hume  still  remaining  and  in  Edinburgh. 
"  Those  who  have  examined  the  Hume  papers,  which  we  know  only 
from  report,  speak  highly  of  their  interest,  but  add  that  they  furnish 
painful  disclosures  concerning  the  opinions  then  prevailing  among  the 
clergy  of  the  northern  metropolis;  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
encouraging  the  scoffs  of  their  familiar  (Hend,  the  author  of  the  Essay 
on  Miracles^  and  echoing  the  blasphemies  of  their  associate,  the  author 
of  the  Essay  on  Suicide."  {Quart.  Rev,^  vol.  Uxiii.  p.  556.)  Now 
this  heavy  charge  against  some  of  the  most  pious  and  most  virtuous  men 
who  ever  adorned  any  church — Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Blair,  Dr.  Jardine, 
Dr.  Drysdale,  and  others — seemed  eminently  unlikely  to  be  well  founded. 
I  have  caused  minute  search  to  be  made ;  and  on  fully  examining  all 
that  collection,  the  result  is  to  gpive  the  most  unqualified  and  peremptory 
contradiction  to  this  scandalous  report.  It  is  inconceivable  how  such  a 
rumour  should  have  arisen  in  any  quarter.' 

We  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  Quarterly  Review  did  not 
mention  one  of  the  reverend  names  here  eanmerated  by  Lord 
Brougham ;  and  that  we  quite  agree  with  him  in  respecting  tome 
of  those  individuals  as  sincere  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Others  of 
the  circle  were  at  least  long-headed,  cautious  men — ^very  unlikely, 
knowing  witli  what  suspicion  their  intimacy  with  Home  was  re- 
garded, to  commit  themselves  in  writing.  The  '  rumour/  how* 
ever,  will  not  be  entirely  dispersed  by  Lord  Brougham's  note. 
He  produces  no  evidence  except  as  to  the  actual  contents  of  the 
Hume  papers.  They  came  but  lately  into  the  hands  of  their 
present  possessors ;  and  we  think  it  might  have  occurred  to  Lord 
Brougham  as  not  altogether  impossible  (considering  the  late  Mr. 
Baron  Hume's  refusal  to  let  any  use  be  made  of  them  during 
his  own  lifetime)  that  the  learned  Judge  purified  the  collection 
before  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edmborgh. 

But  Lord  Brougham  has  himself  printed,  in  this  self-same 
Appendix,  a  letter  of  David  Hume  s  to  his  friend  Colonel 
Edmonstonc  (written  in  1764),  from  which  we  apprehend  many 
readers  will  draw  an  inference  in  tolerable  harmony  with  the 
'  rumour  *  so  magisterially  dismissed. 

*  What—do  you  know  that  Lord  Bute  is  again  all-powerful  ? — or 
rather  that  he  was  always  so,  but  is  now  acknowledged  {(x  such  by  all 
the  world  ?  Let  this  be  a  new  motive  for  Mr.  V.  to  adhere  to  the  eccle-' 
siastical  profession,  in  which  he  may  have  so  good  a  patron,  for  civil 
employments  for  men  of  letters  can  scarcely  be  found.  All  is  occupied 
by  men  of  business,  or  by  parliamentary  interest.  It  is  putting  too 
great  a  respect  on  the  vulgar,  and  on  their  superstitions,  to  pique  oneself 
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on  sincerity  with  regard  to  them.  Did  eyer  one  make  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  speak  truth  to  children  or  madmen  ?  If  the  thing  were  worthy 
heing  treated  gravely,  I  should  tell  him  that  the  Pythian  oracle,  with  the 
approbation  of  Xenophon,  advised  every  one  to  worship  the  gods  vofif 
TToXi'j^Q.  I  wish  it  were  still  in  my"]power  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  common  duties  of  society  usually  require  it ;  and  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  only  adds  a  little  more  to  an  innocent  dissimulation, 
or  rather  simulation,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the 
world.  Am  I  a  liar  because  I  order  my  servant  to  say  I  am  not  at  home 
when  I  do  not  desire  to  see  company  ? ' 

This  letter,  we  suspect,  would  never  have  been  intrusted  by  the 
late  Baron  Hume  to  the  keeping  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. Here  we  have  David  earnestly  urging  a  young  infidel  to 
take  on  him  the  vows  of  a  Christian  minister,  as  the  likeliest  means 
of  procuring  a  comfortable  income,  and  to  trample  down  as  mere 
follies  whatever  scruples  he  had  been  entertaining  as  to  the  breach 
of  '  honour '  involved  in  the  deliberate  dedication  of  his  life  to  a 
course  of  *  dissimulation,  or  rather  simulation ;'  and  Hume  con- 
veys his  high-minded  advice  to  the  young  student  through  a  third 
party — a  gentleman  of  Hume's  own  standing,  living  in  precisely 
the  same  Scotch  society  as  himself.  We  think  the  whole  a&ir 
does  throw  very  clear  and  very  unpleasing  light  on  the  interior  of 
Edinburgh  life^  both  lay  and  clerical^  in  1764.  Will  anj  man 
believe  that  David  Hume  would  have  ventured  to  write  as  he  did 
to  Colonel  Edmonstone  unless  he  knew  that  the  Colonel  was  as 
familiar  as  himself  with  a  set  of  their  fellow-countrymen  who 
considered  it  honourable  to  preach  the  Gospel  every  Sunday  in 
the  year,  all  the  while  holding  believers  in  Christianity  to  be 
what  David  and  the  Colonel  esteemed  them — to  wit,  on  a  par 
with  children  or  madmen  ? 

We  too  have  had  access  to  some  of  Hume's  unpublished  letters, 
and  we  are  glad  to  extract  part  of  one  which  may  amuse  some  of 
our  readers,  and  can  offend  nobody  :— 

^Edinhurghf  April  20y  1756. 
*  Even  places  more  hyperborean  than  this,  more  provin- 
cial, more  uncultivated,  and  more  barbarous,  may  furnish  articles  for 
a  literary  correspondence.  Have  you  seen  the  second  volume  of  Black-> 
wall's  "  Court  of  Augustus "?  I  had  it  some  days  lying  on  my  table, 
and  on  turning  it  over  met  with  passages  very  singular  for  their  ridi- 
cule and  absurdity.  He  says  that  Mark  Anthony,  travelling  from 
Rome  in  a  post-chaise,  lay  the  first  night  at  Bedstones.  I  own  I  did  not 
think  this  a  very  classical  name*  but  on  recollection  I  found  by  the 
Philippics  that  he  lay  at  Saxa  rubra.  He  talks  likewise  of  Mark 
Anthony's  favourite  poet,  Mr.  Gosling,  meaning  Anser^  who  methinks 
should  rather  be  called  Mr.  Goose.  He  also  takes  notice  of  Virgil's 
distinguishing  himself  in  his  youth  by  his  epigram  on  Crossbow,  the 
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robber.  Look  your  Viml :  you  '11  find  tbat,  like  other  robbers,  this  man 
bore  various  names.  Crossbow  is  the  name  he  took  at  Aberdeen,  but 
Balisia  at  Rome.  The  book  has  many  other  flowers  of  a  like  nature, 
which  made  me  exclaim,  with  regard  to  the  author,  "  Nee  eerie  apparel 
utrum  Minxerit  in  patrios  emeres^  an  triste  bidental  Moverii  tncestus : 
cerU  fUrit.'^  But  other  people  who  have  read  through  the  volume,  say 
that  notwithstanding  these  absurdities  it  does  not  want  merit;  and  if  it 
be  so,  I  own  the  case  is  still  more  singular.  What  would  you  think  of 
a  nun  who  should  speak  of  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Veitch,  meaning  the 
consulship  of  Cicero?  Is  not  this  a  flue  way  of  avoiding  the  imputation 
of  pedantrv  ?  Perhaps  Cicero,  to  modernise  him  entirely,  should  be 
called  Sir  Mark  Veitch,  because  his  father  was  a  Roman  knight.'  * 

The  Life  of  Robertson  (whose  niece  was  Lord  Brougham *8 
mother)  is  the  most  interesting  one  in  the  volume — and  indeed 
we  think  it  might  be  selected  as  the  best  example  yet  pub- 
lished of  his  Lordship's  skill  in  this  kind.  Not  that  we  agree 
with  him,  or  suppose  that  the  majority  of  contemporary  readers, 
far  less  that  posterity  will  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of 
Robertson  as  an  author;  that  seems  to  us  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ;  but  the  view  of  .his  character,  manners,  and  personal 
story  is  hardly  to  be  overpraised.  It  is  a  charming  piece  of 
composition — animated  throughout  by  feelings  that  do  honour 
to  the  author,  who  in  early  life  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  venerable 
kinsman,  remembers  with  affectionate  fidelity  his  looks,  wcNrds, 
tones,  and  gestures,  and  having  treasured  the  ampler  reminis- 
cences of  several  dear  relations  now  also  removed  by  death,  pre- 
sents the  world  vrith  a  picture  which  something  within  every 
breast  at  once  acknowledges  for  a  portrait  As  no  future  edition 
of  Dr.  Robertson's  works  can  appear  without  the  advantage  of 
this  ornament^  we  shall  not  copy  more  than  a  few  passages. 

*  He  had  laid  down  for  himself  a  strict  plan  of  reading ;  and  of  the 
notes  which  he  took  there  remain  a  number  of  books,  beginning  when  he 
was  only  fourteen,  all  bearing  the  sentence  as  a  motto  which  so  charac- 
terised his  love  of-  learning,  indicating  that  he  delighted  in  it  abstract- 
edly, and  for  its  own  sake,  without  r^arding  the  uses  to  which  it  might 
be  turned —  VUa  sine  Utteris  mors,  1  give  this  gloss  upon  the  motto 
or  text  advisedly.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  study.  I  well  remember 
his  constant  habit  of  quitting  the  drawing-room  both  after  dinner  and 
again  after  tea,  and  remaining  shut  up  in  his  library*  The  period  of 
time  when  I  saw  this  was  after  the  History  of  Amenca  had  been  pub* 
lisfaed,  and  before  Major  Rennell's  map  and  memoir  appeared,  which 
he  tells  us  first  suggested  the  Disquisition  on  Ancient  India.  Con- 
sequently, for  above  ten  years  he  was  in  the  course  of  constant  study, 
engaged  in  extending  his  information,  examining  and  revolving  the  facts 

*  Feitth — the  northern  form  of  vetck — is  a  colnmoo  patronymic  in  Scotland. 
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of  history,  contemplating  ethical  and  theological  truths,  amusing  his 
fancy  with  the  strains  of  Greek  and  Roman  poetry,  or  warming  it  at  the 
fire  of  ancient  eloquence  so  congenial  to  his  mind,  at  once  argumentatiye 
and  rhetorical ;  and  all  this  study  produced  not  one  written  line,  though 
thus  unremittingly  carried  on.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ten  years 
he  passed  in  constant  study  from  1743,  the  beginning  of  his  residence  in 
a  small  parish,  of  very  little  clerical  duty,  to  1752,  when  we  know  from 
his  letter  to  Lord  Hailes  he  began  his  first  work.  But,  indeed,  the 
composition  of  his  three  great  works,  spread  over  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  clearly  evinces  that  during  this  long  time  his  studies  must 
have  been  much  more  subservient  to  his  own  gratification  than  to  the 
preparation  of  his  writings,  which  never  could  have  required  one  half 
that  number  of  years  for  their  completion. 

^  Translations  from  the  classics,  and  especially  from  the  Greek,  of 
which  he  was  a  perfect  master,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  his  labour. 
He  considered  this  exercise  as  well  calculated  to  give  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  our  own  language,  by  obliging  us  to  weigh  the  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  words  or  phrases,  and  to  find  the  expression,  whether  by 
the  selection  of  the  terms  or  the  turning  of  the  idiom,  which  is  required 
for  a  givoi  meaning ;  whereas,  when  composing  originally,  the  idea  may 
be  varied  in  order  to  suit  the  diction  which  most  easily  presents  itself, 
of  which  the  influence  produced  manifestly  by  rhymes,  in  moulding  the 
sense  as  well  as  suggesting  it,  affords  a  striking  and  familiar  example.' 
—pp.  259,  260. 

Of  Robertson  as  leader  of  the  then  dominant  party  in  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  and  the  foremost  speaker  in  the  General  Assembly, 
Lord  Brougham  says : — 

'  Of  the  lustre  with  which  his  talents  now  shone  forth  all  men  are 
agreed  in  giving  the  same  account.  I  have  frequently  conversed  with 
those  who  could  well  remember  his  conduct  as  a  great  party  chief,  and 
their  uniform  observation  was  upon  the  manifest  capacity  which  he  dis- 
played for  affairs.  '*  That  he  was  not  in  his  risht  place  when  only  a 
clerical  leader  or  a  literary  man,  but  was  plainly  designed  by  nature,  as 
well  as  formed  by  study,  for  a  great  practical  statesman  and  orator,"  is 
the  remark  which  seems  to  have  struck  all  who  observed  his  course. 
His  eloquence  was  bold  and  masculine ;  his  diction,  which  flowed  with 
perfect  ease,  resembled  that  of  his  writings,  but  of  course  became  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  extemporaneous  speech.  He  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  conveying  an  argument  in  a  statement,  and  would  more  than  half 
answer  his  adversary  by  describing  his  propositions  and  his  reasonings. 
He  showed  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  in  debate ;  and,  as  noihinff 
could  ruffle  the  calmness  of  his  temper,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  fina 
him  getting  into  a  difficulty,  or  to  take  him  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
knew  precisely  the  proper  time  of  coming  forward  to  debate,  and  the 
time  when,  repairing  other  men's  errors,  supplying  their  deficiencief, 
and  repelling  the  adverse  assaolts,  he  could  make  sure  of  most  advan- 
tageously influencing  the  result  of  the  conflict,  to  which  he  ever  steadily 
looked,  and  not  to  display.     If  his  habitual  command  of  temper  averted 
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anger  and  made  him  loved,  htt  utideYiatikig  dignity  botk  of  detneanour 
and  of  conduct  secured  him  respect.  The  purity  of  his  blameless  life, 
and  the  rigid  decorum  of  his  manners,  made  all  personal  attacks  upon 
him  hopeless ;  and,  in  the  management  of  party  concerns,  he  was  so  far 
above  any  thing  like  manoeuvre  or  stratagem,  that  he  achieved  the 
triumph  so  rare,  and  for  a  party  chief  so  hard  to  win,  of  making  his  in- 
fluence seem  always  to  rest  on  reason  and  principle,  and  his  success  in 
carrying  his  measures  to  arise  from  their  wisdom,  and  not  from  his  own 
power. 

'  They  relate  one  instance  of  his  being  thrown  somewhat  (^  his  guard, 
and  showing  a  feeling  of  great  displeasure,  if  not  of  anger,  in  a  severe 
remark  upon  a  young  member.  But  the  provocation  was  wholly  out  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  it  might  well  have  excused,  nay, 
called  for,  a  much  more  unsparing  visitation  than  his  remark,  which 
really  poured  oil  into  the  wound  it  made.  Mr.  Cullen,  afterwards  Lord 
CuUen,  was  celebrated  for  his  unrivalled  talent  of  mimicry,  and  Dr.  Ro- 
bertson, who  was  one  of  his  favourite  subjects,  had  lefl  the  Assembly  to 
dine,  meaning  to  retuni.  As  the  aisle  of  the  old  church,  consecrated  to 
the  Assembly  meetings,  was  at  that  late  hour  extremely  dark,  the  artist 
took  his  opportunity  of  rising  in  the  Principal's  place  and  delivering  a 
short  speech  in  his  character,  an  evolution  which  he  accomplished  with- 
out detection.  The  true  chief  returned  soon  after ;  and,  at  the  proper 
time  for  his  interposition,  rose  to  address  the  house.  The  venerable 
Assembly  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  for  he  seemed  to  be  repeating 
what  he  had  said  before,  so  happy  had  the  imitation  been.  He  was 
astonished  and  vexed  when  some  one  explained  the  mystery — opened 
as  it  were  the  dark  passage  where  Mr.  Cullen  had  been  acting.  He 
said  he  saw  how  it  was,  and  hoped  that  a  gentleman  who  could  well 
speak  in  his  own  person  would  at  length  begin  to  act  the  character 
which  properly  belonged  to  him.* 

'  That  great  additional  weight  accrued  to  him  as  ruler  of  the  Church, 
from  the  lustre  of  his  literary  fame,  cannot  be  doubted ;  and  that  the 
circumstance  of  his  connexion  with  the  University  always  securing  him 
a  seat  in  the  Assembly,  while  others  went  out  in  rotation,  tended  greatly 
to  consolidate  his  influence,  is  equally  clear.  But  the^e  accidents,  as 
they  are  with  respect  to  the  General  Assembly,  would  have  availed  him 
little,  had  not  his  intrinsic  qualities  as  a  great  practical  statesman  se- 
cured his  power.  He  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  Scotland  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  with  unexampled 
success,  and  without  any  compromise  of  his  own  opinions,  or  modifica- 
tion of  his  views  of  church  policy ;  and  he  quitted  the  scene  of  his  briU 
liant  career  while  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  the  untarnished 
luatre  of  his  fame.'— (pp.  264—267.) 

On  the  historian's  style  we  have  these  remarks : — 

*  No  one  ever  doubted  of  its  great  excellence,  but  it  has  sometimes  been 

*  <  A  somewhat  tiinilar  foeiie  occurred  in  the  Houte  of  Commoue  oq  the  publkation 
of  Mr.  Tickeira  celebrated  jeu  d'esprit,  <' Anticipation.*'  It  only  appeared  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  the  session  opened,  and  some  of  the  speakers  who  had  not 
read  it  verified  it,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  those  who  had.' 
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objected  to  at  kas  idiomatic  and  more  laboured  than  is  connstent  with  the 
perfection  of  composition.  The  want  of  purely  idiomatic  expressions  is 
the  almost  unavoidable  consequence  of  provincial  education  and  habits. 
Many  forms  of  speech  which  are  BngHsh,  are  almost  entirely  unknown  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  many  which  are  perfectly  pure  and 
classical,  a  person  living  in  Scotland  would  fear  to  use  as  doubting  their 
correcmess.  That  Robertson,  however,  had  carefully  studied  the  best 
writers,  with  a  view  to  acquire  genuine  Anglicism,  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Swift's  writings;  indeed,  he  regarded 
him  as  eminently  skilled  in  the  narrative  art.  He  had  the  same  familiarity 
vnth  Defoe,  and  had  formed  Uie  same  high  estimate  of  his  historical 
powers.  I  know,  that  when  a  Professor  in  another  University  con* 
suited  him  on  the  best  discipline  for  acquiring  a  good  narrative  style, 
previous  to  drawing  up  John  Bell  of  Antermony's  *' Travels  across 
Russia  to  Tartary  and  the  Chinese  Wall,"  the  remarkable  advice  he 
gave  him  was  to  read  Robinson  Crusoe  carefully ;  and  when  the  Pro* 
feasor  was  astonished,  and  supposed  it  was  a  jest,  the  histofian  said  he 
was  quite  serious :  but  if  Robinson  Crusoe  would  not  help  him,  or  he 
was  above  studying  Defoe,  then  he  recommended  Gulliver's  Travels.* — 
(pp.  303, 304.) 

Lord  Brougham,  in  placing  Robertson  at  least  on  the  same 
level  witb  Hume  for  skill  in  narration,  and  claiming  for  him 
(as  we  think,  with  more  justice)  far  superior  care  in  the  con- 
sultation of  books  and  in  previous  meditation,  does  not  acquit 
him  of  one  great  besetting  sin  in  historians.  The  following 
honest  passage  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Lord 
Broughsan's  method  of  writing  that  we  could  select  from  this 
volume: — 

^  There  seems  considerable  reason  to  lament  that  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  scenes  and  celebrated  characters  of  history, 
in  all  ages,  should  have  made  the  historian  too  familiar  with  the  crimes 
on  a  great  scale  of  importance,  and  therefore  of  wickedness,  perpetrated 
by  persons  in  exalted  stations,  so  that  he  suppresses  in  recounting  or  in 
citing  them  the  feelings  of  severe  reprobation  to  which  a  more  pure  mo- 
rality, a  more  strict  justice,  would  certainly  have  given  vent.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  see  him  fall  into  the  vulgar  and  pernicious  delusion  which  secures 
for  the  worst  enemies  of  their  species  the  praise  and  the  increase  of 
worldly  greatness.  It  is  e<]^ually  painful  to  see  the  worst  crimes,  even 
of  a  more  ordinaiy  description,  passed  over  in  silence  when  they  sully 
the  illustrious  culprit.  Let  us  only,  by  way  of  example,  and  for  expla- 
nation, survey  the  highly-wrought  and  indeed  admirably  composed  cha- 
racter of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  opens  with  enrolling  Henry  V.  and 
Edward  III.  among  "  the  monarchs  who  merit  the  people's  gratitude;" 
nay,  it  singles  them  out  from  among  the  list  on  which  William  III., 
Edward  L,  and  Alfred  himself  stand  enrolled,  and  holds  them  up  as  the 
most  gratefully  admired  of  all  for  the  <<  blessings  and  splendour  of  their 
reigns.'*  Yet  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  are  the  only,  and  of  Edward  III. 
almost  the  only  deeds  by  which  we  can  know  them ;  or  if  any  benefit 
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accnied  to  oar  coiutitution  by  these  princes,  it  was  in  conaeqaenee  of 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  into  -which  those  wars  plunged  them,  but 
plunged  their  kingdoms  too,  so  that  our  liberties  made  some  gain  from 
the  dreadful  expense  of  treasure  and  of  blood  by  which  those  conquerors 
exhausted  their  dominions.  Then  Elizabeth  is  described  as  ^*  still 
adored  in  England ;"  and  though  her  '^  dissimulation  without  necessityi 
and  her  severity  beyond  example,"  are  recorded  as  making  her  treat* 
ment  of  Mary  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  her  reign,  it  is  not  stated  that 
her  whole  life  was  one  tissue  of  the  same  gross  falsehood  whenever  she 
deemed  it  for  her  interest,  or  felt  it  suited  her  caprices,  to  practise  arti- 
fices as  pitiful  as  they  were  clumsy.  But  a  graver  charge  than  dissimu- 
lation and  severity  as  regards  the  history  of  Mary  is  entirely  suppressed, 
and  yet  the  foul  crime  is  described  in  the  same  work.  It  is  undeniable 
that  Elizabeth  did  not  cause  her  to  be  executed  until  she  had  repeatedly 
endeavoured  to  make  Sir  Amyas  Paulett  and  Sir  Drue  Drury,  who  had  the 
custody  of  her  person,  take  her  off  by  assassination.  When  those  two  gal- 
lant cavaliers  rejected  the  infamous  proposition  with  indignation  and  with 
scorn,  she  attacked  them  as  "dainty"  and  "precise fellows,"  **men  pro- 
mising much  and  performing  nothing ;"  nay,  she  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
suaded from  displacing  them,  and  employing  one  Wingfield  in  their  stead, 
"  who  had  both  courage  and  inclination  to  strike  the  blow."  Then 
finding  she  could  not  commit  murder,  she  signed  the  warrant  for  Mary's 
execution ;  and  immediately  perpetrated  a  crime  only  less  foul  than 
murder,  treacherously  denying  her  handwriting,  and  destroying  by  heavy 
fine  and  long  imprisonment  the  Secretary  of  State  whom  she  had  herself 
employed  to  issue  the  fatal  warrant.  History,  fertile  in  its  records  of 
royal  crimes,  offers  to  our  execration  few  such  characters  as  that  of  this 
great,  successful,  and  popular  princess.  An  assassin  in  her  heart,  nay, 
in  her  couucils  and  her  orders ;  an  oppressor  of  the  most  unrelenting 
cruelty  in  her  whole  conduct ;  a  hypocritical  dissembler,  to  whom  false- 
hood was  habitual,  honest  frankness  strange — such  is  the  light  in  which 
she  ought  to  be  ever  held  up,  as  long  as  humanity  and  truth  shall  bear 
any  value  in  the  eyes  of  men.  That  she  rendered  great  services  to  her 
subjects ;  that  she  possessed  extraordinary  firmness  of  character  as  a 
sovereign,  with  despicable  weakness  as  an  individual ;  that  she  governed 
her  dominions  with  admirable  prudence,  and  guided  her  course  through 
as  great  difficulties  in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  still  more  in  those  of 
the  church,  as  beset  the  path  of  any  who  ever  ruled,  is  equally  incon-i 
trovertible ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  '*  right  of  set-off"  in  the 
judgments  which  impartial  history  has  to  pronounce — ^no  doctrine  of 
compensation  in  the  code  of  public  morals ;  and  he  who  undertakes  to 
record  the  actions  of  princes,  and  to  paint  their  characters,  is  not  at 
liberty  to  cast  a  veil  over  undeniable  imperfections,  or  suffer  himself  like 
the  giddy  vulgar  to  be  so  dazzled  by  vulgar  glory  that  his  eyes  are  blind 
to  crime.' — ^pp.  282—285. 

This  is  a  masterly  specimen.  Every  one  perceives  that  here  is 
the  style  of  a  man  largely  practised  in  public  speaking,  and  that 
in  transferring  it  to  the  biographer's  desk  he  would  have  done 
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well  to  throw  aside  some  licence  in  the  redundant  nse  of  certain 
oratorical  artifices.  But  spoken  or  written^  it  is  a  masculine^ 
nervous,  glowing  style ;  and  one  formed  and  fashioned^  we  cannot 
but  think,  after  more  patient  study  of  the  great  masters,  ancient 
and  modem,  than  is  to  be  traced  in  any  other  orator  of  our  age  and 
.  country^ — with  the  one  exception  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  But 
Lord  brougham  is  equally  successful,  when  it  so  pleases  him,  in 
a  much  more  temperate  and  subdued  manner.  We  do  not  know 
where — even  in  Clarendon  or  Scott — we  could  find  anything 
either  fuller  of  nice  discrimination,  or  more  quietly  el^ant  in 
language,  than  the  sketch  which  must  close  our  extracts. 

*  Without  anything  of  harshness  or  fanaticism,  Dr.  Robertson  was  ra- 
tionaUy  pious  and  purely  moral.  His  conduct,  both  as  a  Christian  minis* 
ter,  as  a  member  of  society,  as  a  relation,  and  as  a  friend,  was  wholly 
without  a  stain.  His  affections  were  warm ;  they  were  ever  under  control, 
and  therefore  equal  and  steady.  His  feelings  might  pass  for  being  less 
strong  and  lively  than  they  were,  partly  because  he  had  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  extremes  in  all  things,  partly  because,  for  fear  of  any  semblance 
of  pretension,  to  which  he  was  yet  more  averse,  he  preferred  appearing  less 
moved  than  he  really  was,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  feeling  less 
than  he  externally  showed.  But  he  was  of  opinions  respecting  conduct 
which  led  to  keeping  the  feelings  under  curb,  and  never  giving  way  to 
them ;  he  leant  in  this  towards  the  philosophy  and  discipline  of  the 
Stoics ;  and  he  also  held,  which  was  apt  to  beget  the  same  mistake  as  to 
the  warmth  of  his  heart,  that  exhibitions  of  sorrow,  any  more  than  of 
boisterous  mirth,  were  unfit  to  be  made ;  that  such  emotions  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  reduced  to  moderation  even  in  private;  but  that  in 
society  they  were  altogether  misplaced  and  mistimed.  He  considered, 
and  rightly  considered,  that  if  a  person  labouting  under  any  afflictive 
feelings  be  well  enough  at  ease  to  go  into  company,  he  gives  a  sort  of 
pledge  that  he  is  so  far  recovered  of  his  wound,  or  at  least  can  so  far 
conceal  his  pains,  as  to  behave  like  the  rest  of  the  circle.  He  held,  and 
rightly  held,  that  men  frequent  society  not  to  pour  forth  their  sorrows, 
or  indulge  their  unwieldy  joys,  but  to  instruct,  or  improve,  or  amuse 
each  other  by  rational  and  cheerful  conversation.  For  himself,  when 
he  left  his  study,  leaving  behind  him,  with  the  dust  of  his  books,  the 
anxious  look,  the  wrinkled  brow,  the  disturbed  or  absent  thoughts,  he 
also  expected  others  to  greet  his  arrival  with  the  like  freedom  from  cares 
of  all  sorts ;  and  especially  he  disliked  to  have  his  hours  of  relaxation 
saddened  with  tales  of  misery,  interesting  to  no  one,  unless,  which  is 
never  the  object  of  such  narratives,  there  be  a. purpose  of  obtaining 
selief. 

*  His  conversation  was  cheerful,  and  it  was  varied.  Vast  informa- 
tion, copious  anecdote,  perfect  appositeness  of  illustration — narration  or 
description  wholly  free  from  pedantry  or  stiffness,  but  as  felicitous  and 
as  striking  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  master — great  liveliness, 
and  often  wit  and  often  humour,  with  a  full  disposition  to  enjoy  the  mer- 
riment 
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riment  of  the  hour,  but  the  most  scrupuloiit  abtencf  of  everything  like 
coarteoeM  of  any  description :  these  formed  the  staples  of  his  talk.  One 
thing  he  never  tolerated  any  more  than  he  did  the  least  breach  of  de- 
corum— it  was  among  the  few  matters  which  seemed  to  try  bis  temper— 
he  could  not  bear  evil  speaking,  or  want  of  charity.  No  one  was  Ukely 
ever  to  wrangle  with  another  before  him ;  but  he  always  put  down  at 
once  any  attempt  to  assail  the  absent 

^  His  manner  was  not  graceful  in  little  matters,  though  his  demeanour 
was  dignified  on  the  whole.  In  public  it  was  unimpessioned  t^  some 
great  burst  came  from  him ;  then  it  partook  of  the  fire  of  the  moment) 
and  soon  relapsed  into  dignified  composure.  In  private  it  had  some 
little  awkwardnesses,  not  very  perceptible  except  to  a  near  and  minute 
observer.  His  language  was  correct  and  purely  English,  avoiding  both 
learned  words  and  foreign  phraseology  and  Scottish  eJtpresaioui,  but  his 
speech  was  strongly  tinged  with  the  Scottish  accent.  His  voice  1  well 
remember,  nor  was  it  easy  to  forget  it;  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing. 
It  was  fiill  and  it  was  calm,  but  it  had  a  tone  of  heartinesa  and  sincerity 
which  I  hardly  ever  knew  in  any  other.  He  waa  is  person  above  the 
middle  size — ^his  features  were  strongly  marked — his  forehead  was  high 
and  open — the  eipression  of  his  mouth  was  that  of  repose,  and  of  sweet- 
ness at  the  same  time The  only  particulars  of  his  manners 

and  person  which  I  recollect,  are  his  cocked  hat,  which  he  always  w(Nre 
even  in  the  country ;  his  stately  gait,  particularly  in  a  walk  which  he 
loved  to  frequent  in  the  woods  at  Brougham,  where  I  was  never  hut 
once  while  he  visited  there,  and  in  which  he  slowly  recited  sometimes 
Latin  versei,  sometimes  Greek;  a  very  slight  suttural  accent  in  hja 
speech,  which  gave  it  a  particular  fulness ;  and  his  retaining  some  old- 
fashioned  modes  of  address,  as  using  the  word  *'  madam  "  at  hill  length ; 
and,  when  he  drank  wine  with  any  woman,  adding,  **  My  humble  service 
to  you."  When  in  the  country  he  liked  to  be  left  entirely  to  himself  in 
the  morning,  either  to  read  or  to  walk,  or  to  drive  about.* — ^p.  316. 

We  cannot  now  encounter  any  of  Lord  Brougham's  *  Men 
of  Science.*  Hia  'Cavendish'  is  more  likely  to  please  the 
Frencfi  Institute  than  the  Royal  Society  of  London:  we  believe 
we  must  examine  it  seriously  in  a  separate  article.  The  Simson 
i»,  we  think,  the  best  of  this  class.  The  Life  of  Black  has,  like 
those  of  Hume  and  Robertson^  plentiful  marks  of  access  to  original 
sources  of  inteUigence :  and  that  of  Davy,  though  short,  will  be 
found  a  very  valuable  supplement,  as  respects  personal  charaeter 
and  manners,  to  the  two  elaborate  biographies  with  which  the  world 
is  already  familiar.  Lord  Brougham  knew  Sir  Humphry  finom 
the  dawn  of  his  celebrity,  and  saw  far  more  of  him,  as  a  member 
of  the  most  brilliant  society  in  London,  than  Dr.  Paris  or  even 
his  brother.  Dr.  Davy,  appears  to  have  done.  In  our  optnioa 
his  lordship  speaks  too  slightingly  of  Sir  Humphry's  verses-^we 
think  the  stanzas  on  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  are  aJone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  possessed  a  true  poetical  genius:  so  thought 
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8coU,  Soulhey,  Coleridge ; — acid  we  rc^et  the  more  to  find  Lord 
Brougham  of  a  different  judgment  on  this  head,  because  the  pre- 
sent volume^  among  many  other  attractions,  includes  some  excel- 
lent specimens  of  versification  by  Lord  Brougham  himself — 
translations  from  Voltaire.  These  were  proper  recreations  for 
the  marine  villa  in  Provence  (whence  he  dates  his  preface)  : 
some  other  matters  might  as  well  have  been  reserved  for  the 
well-stored  library  of  Brougham  Hall — '  Bosom'd  high  in  tufted 
trees.' 


Art.  V. — 1.  Notes  and  Sketches  of  New  SoiUh  Wales.     By  Mrs. 
Meredith.     (Colonial  Library.)     London.     1844. 

2.  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt,     By  Mrs.  Poole.     (Knight's 
Weekly  Volume.)     1845. 

3.  Letters  from  Madras.     By  a  Lady,     1843. 

4.  Life  in  Mexico.     By  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca.     8vo. 
London.     1843. 

5.  TTie  Rhone,  the  Darro^  and  the  Onadalquivir.     By  Mrs. 
Romer.     2  vols.     London.     1843. 

6.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Holy  Land.     By  Lady  F.  Egerton. 
London.     8vo. 

7.  Narrative  of  a  Yacht  Voyage.     By  the  Countess  Grosvenor. 
2  vols.     London.     1842. 

8.  Journal  of  a  Yacht  Voyage  to  the  Texas.     By  Mrs.  Houston. 
2  vols.     London.     1844. 

9.  Diary  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer.    2  vols.    London.    1841. 

10.  Visit  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna,   Constantinople,  Sfc,     By  the 
M  archioness  of  Londonderry.     London.     1 844.  • 

11.  Orientalische  Briefs.     Von  Ida,  Grafin  Hahn-Hahn. 

12.  Theresens  Brief e  aus  dem  SUden. 

nr^H  AT  there  are  peculiar  powers  inherent  in  ladies'  eyes,  this 
"^  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  was  not  required  to 
establish ;  but  one  in  particular,  of  which  we  reap  all  the  benefit 
without  paying  the  penalty,  we  must  in  common  gratitude  be 
allowed  to  point  out.  We  mean  that  power  of  observation 
which,  so  long  as  it  remains  at  home  counting  canvass  stitches 
by  the  fireside,  we  are  apt  to  consider  no  shrewder  than  our  own, 
but  which  once  removed  from  the  familiar  scene,  and  returned  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  letters  or  books,  seldom  fails  to  prove  ito  supe- 
riority. Who,  for  instance,  has  not  tum^  from  the  slap-^ash 
scrawl  of  your  male  correspondent — ^with  excuses  at  the  beginning 
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And  haste  at  the  end,  and  too  eften  nothing  between  but  sweep- 
ing generalities — to  the  wetl-fiHed  sheet  of  jour  female  fnend, 
with  plenty  of  time  bestowed  and  no  paper  wasted,  and  overBow- 
ing  with  those  close  and  lively  details  which  show  not  only  that 
observing  eyes  have  been  at  work,  but  one  pair  of  bright  eyes  in 
particular  ?  Or  who  does  not  know  the  difference  between  their 
books — especially  thetr  books  of  travels  — the  gentleman's  either 
dull  and  matter^f-fact,  or  off-hand  and  snperftcial,  with  a  heavy 
disquisition  where  we  look  for  a  light  touch,  or  a  foolish  pun 
where  we  expect  a  reverential  sentiment,  either  requiring  too 
much  trouble  of  the  reader,  or  showing  too  much  cardessness  iq 
the  writer— Hind  the  lady's — all  ease,  animation,  vivacity,  with  the 
tact  to  dwell  upon  what  you  most  want  to  know,  and  the  sense  to 
pass  over  what  she  does  not  know  herself;  neither  suggesting 
authorly  effort,  nor  requiring  any  conscious  attention^  yet  leaving 
many  a  clear  picture  traced  on  the  memory,  and  many  a  solid 
truth  impressed  on  the  mind?  It  is  true  the  case  is  occasionally 
reversed.  Ladies  have  been  known  to  write  the  dullest  and 
emptiest  book»— «  fact  for  which  there  is  no  accounting — and 
gentlemen  the  most  delightful ;  but  here  nrobably,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  their  wives  or  ^ughters  helped  them. 

But,  in  truth,  every  country  with  any  pretensions  to  civilization 
has  a  twofold  aspect,  addressed  to  two  different  modes  of  percep- 
tion, and  seldom  visible  simultaneously  to  both.  E  venr  country  has 
a  home  life  as  well  as  a  public  life,  aiid  the  first  quite  necessary 
to  interpret  the  last.  Every  country  therefore,  to  be  fairly  under- 
stood, requires  reporters  from  both  sexes.  Not  that  it  is  pre- 
cisely recommended  that  all  travellers  should  hunt  the  world  in 
couples,  and  give  forth  their  impressions  in  the  double  columns 
of  holy  wedlock;  but  that  that  kind  of  partnership  should  be 
tacitly  formed  between  books  of  travel  which,  properly  under- 
stood, we  should  have  imagined  to  have  been  the  chief  aim  of 
matrimony — namely,  to  supply  each  other's  deficiencies,  and  cor- 
rect each  other  s  errors,  purely  for  the  good  of  the  public. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  inferiority  of  a  woman's  education 
is,  or  ougltt  to  be,  a  formidable  barrier ;  but  without  stepping  to 
question  whether  the  education  of  a  really  well-ednoated  English- 
woman be  on  the  whole  inferior  to  her  brother's,  we  decidedly 
think  that  in  the  instance  of  travelling  the  difference  between 
them  is  greatly  in  her  favour.  If  the  gentleman  knows  more 
of  ancient  history  and  ancient  languages,  the  lady  knows  more 
of  human  nature  and  modem  languages;  while  one  of  her 
greatest  charms,  as  a  describer  of  foreign  scenes  and  manners, 
more  even  than  the  closeness  or  liveliness  of  her  mode  of  observa- 
tion^ is  that  very  pwrfOBiUsmess  resultiag  from  the  more  desultory 
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nature  of  her  education.  A  man  either  starts  on  his  travels  with 
a  particular  object  iq  view,  or>  failing  that,  drives  a  hobby  of  his 
own  the  whole  way  before  him ;  whereas  a  woman,  accustomed  by 
habit,  if  not  created  by  nature,  to  difiuse  her  mind  more  eqaally 
on  all  that  is  prese^ted^  and  less  troubled  wil^  preconceived  ideas 
as  to  what  is  most  important  to  observe,  goes  pidung  up  materids 
much  m<H'e  iodiscriminaUely,  and  where,  as  in  travelling,  little 
things  are  of  great  significtmce,  frequently  much  more  to  the 
pqrpose.  The  tourist  may  be  sure  that  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten 
It  is  not  that  on  which  he  hiMi  bestowed  most  osreaad  pains  which 
proves  most  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Again,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  rtty  Bature<of  a  book  of 
travels  peculioirly  favourable  to.  a  womaaV  fedings— »4ihe  almost 
total  absence  of  responsibili!^.  It  is  merely  :the,  edilorriiip  of 
her  own  journal,  undertaken  for  the  amusement  of  her. children, 
or  the  improvement  of  a  younger  sister,  or  the  boildmg  of  a 
school ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Icbdies  nevcor  publish  their 
tours ^to  please  themselves..  In  short,  she  can  faaidly  be  said  to 
stand  committed  as  an  iaulhoress.  If  she  send  forth  a  lively  aad 
graceful  werk,  the  world  will  aooii  tdl  her  it  is  a  pity  shia  is  noC 
one ;  otherwise,  the  blame  falk.on  her  materials. 

But  though  the  lady  touidit  has  her  modesty  duis  far  screened 
and  sheltered,  it  is  equally  oertain  that  there  m  no  department  of 
writing  through  which  her  own  individual  character  is  moore  visible. 
We  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  writer  of  the  most  wqiretending 
book  of  travels  than  we  do  of  her  who  gives  us  the  most  striking 
work  of  imagination.  The  under  current  of  personality,  however 
little  obtruded  to  sight,  is  sure  to  he  genuine.  The  opinions  she 
expresses  on  the  simplest  occasions  are  those  whidi  guide  her  on 
the  greatest ;  the  habits  she  displays,  however  interrupted  by  her 
irregular  movements,  are  those  contracted  in  her  regular  life: 
hence  the  most  interesting  result,  in  our  mind^  to  be  gathered 
from  an  examination  of  this  class  of  literature.  We  see  onr 
countrywoman,  in  these  books,  unoonsdously  in  the  main,  but 
fully  portrayed.  We  see  her  with  her  national  courage  and  her 
national  reserve,  with  her  sound  head  and  her  t^ider  hearty  with 
the  independent  freedom  of  her  actions  and  the  decorous  restnont 
of  her  manners,  with  her  high  intellectual  acquirements  and  her 
simplicity  of  tastes,  wiUi  the  early  attained  maturity  of  her  good 
sense  and  the  long-continued  freshness  of  her  youth.  We  see  her 
nice,  scrupulous,  delicate,  beyond  all  others  of  her  sck,  yet  simple, 
practical,  useful,  as  none  but  herself  understands  to  be ;  versed  in 
the  humblest  in-door  duty,  excelling  in  the  hardiest  out-door  ex- 
ercise ;  equally  fitted  for  ease  or  exertion ;  enthusiastic  for  nature ; 
keen  for  adventure;  devoted  to  her  children,  her  flowers,  her 
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poor ;  pettingf  ft  great  Newfeundlftiid  dog,  loting  a  horse,  and  de- 
lighting in  the  tea.  In  short,  we  see  her  the  finest  production  of 
the  finest  ooontry  upon  earth — man*s  best  companion,  whether  in 
the  travels  over  this  world  or  the  vojage  through  this  life ;  but 
only  to  be  understood  or  deserved  by  the  Englishman,  and  rather 
too  good  even  for  him. 

It  is  true,  and  perhaps  as  well  for  our  pride,  that  many  a  re- 
verse to  this  picture  occurs;  but  even  in  the  worst  cases  it  is 
rather  an  aSectation,  exaggeration,  or  caricature  of  the  national 
female  character,  than  any  direct  departure  from  it.  There  are 
some  lady  tourists  who  are  over  delicate  or  over  adventurous— over 
enthusiastic  or  over  humdrum — over  simple  or  over  wise ;  but 
where  is  she,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  talent  or  taste, 
who  ventures  to  bring  forward  an  infidel  opinion  or  a  q^uesdon* 
able  moral  ? 

There  is  one  set  of  female  writers  who,  having  under  the  general 
name  of  tourists  given  the  pubKc  an  immense  deal  of  extraneous 
information,  might  be  expected  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  this 
article :  the  very  natsre  of  their  services,  however,  compels  us  to 
pass  them  ove^  in  silence ;  for  when  one  lady  travels  to  Vaucluse  to 
give  us  her  views  of  Mesmeriskn,  another  visits  the  German  baths 
tadescribe  the  advatttages^f  sodety  in  Ruifeia;  when  one  goes  north 
tn  expatkteon  the  infant  schdols  in  England,  another  south  to  send 
home  chapters  of  advice  to  the  Queen ;  and  a  fifth  wanders  gene- 
rally at  laqpev  in  order  to  bewail  the  waste  lands  within  a  few  miles 
of  London,  and  to  reprobate  the  iniquity  of  a  government  who 
can  sn&r  such  rooorces  to  remain  unapplied,  '  with  a  starving 
populatio>n  under  their  very  eyes,  all  ready  to  pay  them  five  pounds 
an  acre;'*  when,  in  short,  ladies  take  all  the  trouble  of  travelling 
abroad  merely  to  express  those  private  opinions  upon  afiairs  in 
general  which  they  could  as  well  have  given  utterance  to  at  bopie, 
we  feel  truly  that  it  wouM  be  a  grateful  and  very  amusing  task  to 
bring  their  services  before  the  public,  but  that  it  is  not  ours  on 
^bi»  oocasdoa  to  comprise  them  among  so  unpretending  a  d^s  a^ 
that  of  the  hdy  tounsU. 

The  same  reason  must  also  deter  us  from  including  that  more 
qrstematie  set  of  travellers  who  regularly  make  a  tour  in  order  to 
make  a  book>  and  have  thus  pretty  well  divided  the  tourable  world 
between  them — Mrs.  TroUope  having  taken  Germany  and  Italy» 
Miss  Costello  France,  Miss  Pardee  Hungary,  and  so  forth. 
These  able  and  accomplished  ladies  do  travel  with  an  object, 
and  it  is  apparent  in  every  line  they  write.  Instead  of  seeing 
the  woman,  we  only  discover  the  authoress;  and,  admirable  as 

•  Fitk  <  My  I^ttt  Tour  and  Firtt  Work,'  by  Lady  Vavasour. 
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she  may  be^  it  u  not  her  that  we  ore  tn  quest  of  upon. this 
occasion. 

To  revert,  therefore,  to  the  object  of  our  search — ^while  regard- 
ing these  unstudied  and  unpretending  works  as  some,  of  the  truest 
channels  for  the  study  of  the  Englishwoman,  they  cannot  be 
strictly  taken  as  a  test  of  comparison  between  her  and  the  lady  of 
other  countries.  Whether  as  traveller,  or  writer  of  travels,  the 
foreign  lady  can  in  no  Way  be  measured  against  her.  The  only 
just  point  of  comparison  is  why  the  one  does  travel,  and  the  other 
does  not.  And,  upon  the  first  view  of  the  matter,  the  impedi- 
ments would  seem  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  out  own  countrywoman. 
Her  home  is  proverbially  the  most  domestic — her  manners  the 
most  reserved— her  comforts  the  most  indispensable.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  precisely  because  home,  manners,  and  comforts  are  what 
they  are,  that  the  Englishwoman  excels  all  others  ki  the  art  of  . 
travelling.  It  is  those  very  habits  of  order  and  r^ularity  which 
make  her  domestic, — it  is  that  very  excljisiveness  of  family  life 
which  makes  her  reserved, — it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  comforts, 
to  her  so  indispensable, — it  is  all  that  best  fits  her  to  live  in  her 
own  country^  that  also  best  fits  her  to  visit  others.  Where  is  the 
foreign  lady  who  combines  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  travelling-— 
activity,  punctuality,  courage,  and  independence— -like  the  Eng- 
lishwoman ? — where  is  she  whose  habits  fit  her  for  that  most  ex- 
clusive of  all  companionships,  the  travelling  tete-a  tete  with  a 
husband  for  months  together  ?  Where  is  she  whose  comforts  are 
nine-tenths  of  them  copiprised  under  the  head  of  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  water,  like  the  Englishwoman's  ?  A  foreigner  will  tell 
us  that  the  chief  argument  lies  in  the  English  purse; — but  the 
Russians  are  rich  enough — and  the  Russian  lady  moves  abundantly 
about  from  place  to  place — but  she  does  not  travel  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  Englishwoman.  The  Russians  have  means  enough 
to  sail  a  whole  fleet  of  private  yachts,  but  which  of  them  would 
think  of  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  of  launching  across  the 
Atlantic  for  pure  pleasure?  There  are  certain  modes  of  life  for 
which  English  nature  and  education  alone  seem  adapted ; — travel- 
ling is  one — living  in  the  country  another. 

The  truth  is  that  no  foreign  nation  possesses  that  same  class  of 
women  from  which  the  great  body  of  our  female  tourists  are 
drafted.  They  have  not  the  same  well-read,  solid  thinking, — 
early  rising — sketch-loving — ^light-footed — trim-waisted — straw* 
hatted  specimen  of  women ;  educated  with  the  refinement  of  the 
highest  classes,  and  with  the  usefulness  of  the  lowest ;  all-suffi- 
cient companion  to  her  husband,  and  all-sufficient  lady*s  maid  to 
herself— they  have  her  not.  Of  course  in  the  numbers  that  flit 
annually  from  our  coasts,  from  one  motive  or  other,  every  shade  and 
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grade  if  to  be  found,  from  the  highest  bUu^  fafthi<mable,  with  everj 
faculty  of  intelligent  interest  fast  closed,  to  the  lowest  Biddy  Fudge, 
wiih  every  pore  of  vulgar  wonder  wide  open  ;  the  absurdities  oom- 
Diitted  by  our  countrymen  and  women  under  the  name  of  travel 
are  highly  significani  of  the  national  £<lly,  extravagance,  and  ec-r 
centricity ;  but  the  taste  for  travel  from  which  these  abuses  spring 
— the  art  of  it  in  which  the  English  so  excel — we  are.  inclined  to 
attribute  to  a  something  still  more  conspicuous  and  honourable  in 
the  national  life — to  nothing  less  than  the  damefticity  of  the  Eng- 
lish character.  Who  can  wi^i^sss  the  innumerable  family  parties 
which  annually  take  their  excursions  abroad — the  husbands  ^nd 
wives — brothers  and  sisters — parents  and  children,*rall  enjoying 
the  novel  scenes,  but  chiefly  because  they  are  enjoying  them 
together  ?  Who  can  see  the  joint  delight  with  which  these  ex- 
peditions  are  planned,  the  kindly  feelings  and  habits  they  dcr 
yelop,  the  joint  pleasure  with  which  they  are  remembered — 
without  recognising  a  proof  of  exclusive  domestic  cohesion  which 
no  other  people  display  ?  What,  too,  is  the  secret  of  that  fadli^ 
with  which  the  Englishman  adapts  himself  to  a  residence  in  any 
remote  corner  of  the  world  ? — why  do  we  so  often  find  him  settled 
happily  among  scenes  and  people  utterly  uncongenial  in  clin^atp 
and  habit?  Simply  because  he  takes iiis  hoTM  with  hi|n ;  apd  haf 
more  within  It  and  wants  lisu  beyond  it  th^n  any  other  man  in  the 
world. 

As  for  the  tribes  who  throng  capitals  and  watering-places  for 
purposes  of  mere  idleness  and  dissipation,  and  because  they  cai^ 
indulge  both  upon  a  cheaper  and  laxer  footipg  than  ^  hon^^,  they 
certainly  do  not  contribute  to  give  foreigpers  a  very  e^^alted  i()e^ 
of  the  national  domesticity;  but  whether  human  nature  or  English 
nature  be  here  to  blame,  we  suppose  may  be  a  questipn;  we 
suspect  the  iAci  is  that  this  description  of  travellers  quit  their 
native  land  precisely  because  they  are  no  longer  suited  to  h^r,  xnQHf 
she  to  them* 

But  to  return  to  the  ladies : — if  now  and  then  soipe  foreigner^ 
venture  on  their  travels,  here  the  analogy  end^ ;  they  jcjlp  npt  venture 
to  publish  them.  The  German  ladiei|»  lyith  all  their  virtues,  ar^ 
not  supposed  to  excel  in  rapid  observation,  or  lively  dehneatipp. 
Inward  experiences  and  not  outward  impressions  are  their  forte  ^ 
— the  eyes  of  their  souls  are  brighter  than  those  of  their  bodie;i; 
— they  are  fonder  of  looking  into  the  one  than  out  of  the  other. 
They  will  ^ve  you,  therefore,  most  admirable  maps  of  the  windr 
ing  p^hs  of  their  own  hearts,  but  they  are  not  of  much  assistance 
on  the  common  dusty  high  roads  of  other  a>untries.  Bettina,  it 
is  true,  might  have  made  a  brilliant  Miinchhausen,  but  otherwise, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Countess  Hahn-Hahn^  of  whopa  we 
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hure  more  to  saj^tbe  puUio  is  not  mpposed  to  lunre  gained  mncb 
by  tbeir  peregiinatioDfl^  nor  perbmps  lotrt  much  by  their  staying 
at  hdaie^ 

The  Frenchwoman  has  not  the  same  grronnds  for  silence.  Her 
eye»  and  her  tongne  we  know  are  both  of  the  most  Uvely  deserip* 
Uon-rHihe  would  make  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  briDiant  describier 
•^-bui  alasl  Uwre  is  one  little  impediment  ii^ieh  stands  in  her 
way-^a  trifle;,  we  feel  almost  prordced  to  hare  to  meatioQ^  which 
slobs  her  pen«-«-sAe  canmd#  ipM  I 

It  is  true  that  twi9  great  Ffench  anthowsses  of  these  times' — 
Madame  de  Sta^  a«d  Madame  Dodevant — hate  given  their 
foreign  impressions  to  the  world;  bnt  the  one  visited  foreign 
coumnes  with  the  feeUng  of  an  exile,  and  the  other  has  descrifa^ 
them  exaody  as  she  might  hav6  done  without  stirring  from  her 
chamber.  The  *  De  l*Allemsgne  *  is  the  type  of  classical  sen«^ 
timent,  the  '  Lettres  d\in'  Voyagenr  *  the  flower  of  pictnresqne 
romance — neither  of  them  come  under  the  denomination  of 
travels.  What  Madame  de  Stati  sententioariy  says  in  Corinne, 
remains  to  this  day  the  trae  French  mesto  :-«-*^  Voyager  est, 
quoi  qn'on  en  pniase  dire»  an  des  plus  tnstea  plaisirs  de  la  vie. 
Lorsqne  Tons  vous  tronvez  bieoa  dans  quelqae  vtUcf  ^trangere^ 
c*est  que  vous  oommencea  k  vous  y  faire  nne  patrie;  mais 
traverser  des  pays  inccmnus^  entendre  parler  un  langage  que 
vous  comprenez  k  peine,  voir  des  visages  humains  sans  reladoa 
avee  voire  passi^  ni  anrec  votre  •  avenir,  c'est  de  la  solitude^  et  de 
risoiement,  sans  repos  et  sans  digntte/  In  short,  what  the  French 
depend  upon  tot  tbeir  daily  happiness,  even  the  spelling  few  of 
their  womankind  cannot  transport  widi  them. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  advert  more  psrticularly  to 
the  fair  writers  named  at  the  head  of  oar  paper.  Since  the  peace 
of  1815,  most  of  the  central  European  countries  have  hem  too 
completely  examined  and  described  lor  a  passing  tourist  to  offer 
any  novelty,  while  the  excellent  Handbo(As  of  the  day  leave  no 
room  (or  contributions  of  mere  roadside  information.  Our  modem 
writers  of  this  class  may  be  therefore  divided  into  three  heads: — 
Such  as  have  made  their  own  personal  movements  the  mere  thread 
on  which  to  hang  the  general  history  of  the  countries  they  are . 
traversing,  or  the  groundwork  on  which  U>  introduce  a  narrative  of 
fictitious  interest ; — such  as  have  remained  long  enough  in  one 
province  or  place,  however  obscure  in  itself,  or  however  often 
described  before,  to  obtain  that  living  acquaintance  with  it  which 
always  commands  interest ; — and  lastly,  thc»e  who^  having  launched 
out  beyond  the  beaten  track,  are  privileged  to  offer  any  descrip- 
tion, however  unpretending,  on  the  score  of  novelty.  As  speci- 
mens of  the  first  class  we  may  mention  Miss  Taylor's  '  Letters 
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fSrom  Ilslj:*  a  Tolvoie  which  wBI  retain  a  gtaadard  valtie  for 
correct  research  and  stmple  heautj  of  writing  { — Mrs.  Dalkeith 
Holmes's  '  Ride  on  horseback  through  France  and  Swiuserland 
to  Florence* — in  which  we  have  not  a  little  sterling  information 
and  sterling  humoiir  too^  with  verjr  much  of  feminine  grace  ;-^ 
Mrs.  Ashton  Yates*s  Letters  from  SwilcerlaiMl  to  her  children. 
We  instance  these  as  aU  -showing  what  we  have  defined  as  the 
national  tjpe  of  female  chafacter--«-minds  of  the  highest  inteN 
lectnal  culture^  and  manners  of  the  most  domestic  simplicity.  A^ 
a  more  particuhriUufllratioo  of  what  is  the  highest  pride  of 
modem  Ei^ish  civiUsation^-^he  nnion-  of  g«nmne  learning  and 
genuine  refinement — we  may  once  more  name  Mrs.  Haikitlton 
Gray's  'Sepulchres  of  Etruria.'  Nor  omrid  we  give  a  better 
instance  of  real  deseriptaon'  and  opinions  interwoven  with  a 
romance — though  in  no  way  needing  this  fietitiotis  interest — 
than  another  estaUiabed  fiavourite,  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  EMary  of  an 
Ennuy^e.' 

The  list  of  those  who  have  resided  a  k>iq|er  period  m  one  place 
requires  more  particolar  attention  ;  ^lhe  £i^ltshwo»an*s  services 
being  here  most  imp<Mtanl>  and  her  own  dbavaoter  most  conspi- 
cuous. In  this  capacity  it  is  almost  exdnsiveljr  affection  and 
duty  that  send  her  abroad;  and  it  is  aprond  andapleasant  feeling 
to  trace  these  qualities  as  the  chief  basis  of  the  energy  and  ani« 
mation  that  appear  in  these  bocAs.  With  so  much  of  the  old 
Ruth  at  her  heart,  it  is  not  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  in  Physied  Sci^- 
encea,  or  even,  we  hope,  in  Mesmerism  to  ansex  her.  Wherever 
she  goes,  a  little  fertile  patch  of  household  comfort  grows  beneath 
her  feet;  wherever  there  is  room  for  rational  tastes,  orderly 
habits,  and  gentle  charities— and  where  is  there  not  ? — there  we 
find  the  Englishwoman  creating  an  atmosphere  of  virtuous  happi- 
ness around  her.  Like  the  gipsy  she  may  sing*— 
*  We  pitch  our  tent  where'er  we  please, 
And  there  we  make  our  home,* 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world,  however  remote,  from  which 
she  does  not  send  forth  a  voice  of  cheerful  intelligence.  We  pass 
over  a  number  of  older  wm-ks  of  great  value  and  attraction,  from 
Lady  Calcott's  *  Residence  in  the  Brazils  *  down  to  the  '  Letters 
from  the  Shores  of  the  Baltic,*  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
four  more  recent  books— dated  from  as  opposite  parts  of  the  world 
as  could  well  have  been  chosen — ^viz.,  '  Notes  and  Sketches  of 
New  South  Wales;'  *The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt;'  'Letters 
frcHn  Madras  ;*  and  '  Life  in  Mexico.' 

No  work  can  better  illustrate  the  distinctive  traits  of  a  woman's 
writing  than  the  first  of  these; — the  easy  style — the  brilliant 
thought — the  delicate  loucih — ^the  close  detul — the  sound  sense — 
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and  then  tbat  pretty  under  current  of  natural  affection  which  gives 
the  true  healthy  English  tone  to  the  whole.  It  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  accompany  such  a  lady  over  sea  and  land — ^though  the  former 
stretched  monotonously  around  her  during  a  four-months*  mer- 
chant-vessel passage-— and  was  exchanged  for  the  scorched  '  ever- 
brown*  surface  of  a  country  devoid  of  any  past  or  present  interest, 
whether  of  an  historical,  poetical,  pictorial,  or  social  kind — New 
South  Wales.  But  liveliness,  sense,  and  knowledge,  and  a  spring 
of  youthful  intelligence  are  hers ;  and  a  long-continued  honey- 
moon  of  fresh-wedded  happiness  (may  it  never  wane!)  beams 
through  every  sprightly  and  humane  thought.  Independent,  how- 
ever, of  these  general  recommendations,  Mrs.  Meredith's  volume 
has  a  separate  attraction  of  its  own  in  the  valuable  store  of  natural 
history  it  communicates.  Under  a  name  which  she  has  since 
changed — we  think  for  the  better — this  lady  is  well  known  to  the 
flower-loving  world  as  the  most  graceful  expositor  of  English 
botany;*  and  this  volume  proves  that  her  taste  and  knowledge 
extend  to  many  other  departments  of  natural  phenomena.  Birds 
and  beasts,  fishes  and  insects,  and  creeping  things  innumerable 
ecjually  engage  her  intelligent  attention,  and  are  described  with  a 
simplicity  and  precision  which  will  give  much  valuable  infor- 
mation to  the  professed  naturalist,  no  additional  jargon  to  the 
dabbling  amateur,  and  involuntary  interest  to  the  most  uninitiated. 
Not  a  trace  of  pedantry  appears*  nor  of  what  is  quite  as  bad,  and 
too  frequent  when  women  treat  such  matters — ^not  the  slightest 
affectation  of  a  popular  tone.  Not  a  microscope  nor  a  herbarium 
is  seen ;  bi|t  keen  eyes  and  taper  fingers,  and  a  most  active  mind, 
it  is  evident  have  been  at  work.  We  need  no  apology  for  giving 
a  ie^  specimens  of  her  graceful  and  hum<m>us  descriptions — it 
matters  not  whether  of  spider«  parrot,  opossum,  or  '  pretty  trailing 
flower.*     This  is  the  very  poetry  of  frogs: — 

*  In  the  Macquarie,  near  Bathurst,  I  first  saw  the  superb  green  frogs 
of  Australia.  The  river,  at  the  period  of  oar  visit,  was  for  the  most 
part  a  dry  bed,  widi  small  po(^  in  the  deeper  holes ;  and  in  these, 
among  the  few  shining  water-plants  and  confervie,  dwelt  these  gorgeous 
reptiles.  In  form  and  size  they  resewble  a  very  large  English  frog,  but 
their  colour  is  more  beautiful  than  words  can  describe.  I  never  saw 
plant  or  gem  ef  such  bright  tints.  A  vivid  yellow-greea  seems  the 
groundwork  of  the  creature's  array,  and  this  is  daintily  pencilled  over 
with  other  shades — emerald,  oliYe,  and  blue  greens,  with  a  few  delicate 
markings  of  yellow,  like  an  embroidery  of  gold  thread  upon  shaded 
velvet.  And  the  creatures  sit  looking  at  you  from  their  moist  floating 
bowers,  with  their  large  eyes  expressive  of  the  most  perfect  enjoyment, 

*  <  Our  wild  Flowers  J*  '  Romanoe  of  Nature.'    By  Louka  A.  Twamley. 
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which,  if  you  doobt  while  they  remain  «till,  you  can't  Ttfuie  to  believe 
in  when  you  see  them  flop  into  the  delicious  cool  water,  and  go  alowly 
stretching  their  long  green  legs  as  they  pass  through  the  wavy  grove  of 
sedgy  feathery  plants  in  the  river's  bed ;  till  you  lose  them  under  a 
dense  mass  of  gently  waving  leaves.  And  to  see  this  while  a  burning, 
broiling  sun  is  scorching  up  your  very  life,  and  not  a  breeze  is  stirring, 
smd  the  glare  of  the  herbless  earth  dazzles  your  agonised  eyes  into  blind- 
ness, is  enough  to  make  one  willing  to  forego  all  the  glories  of  humanity, 
and  be  diangcd  into  a  frog !  '—p.  lOT. 

The  transformation  of  a  locust  is  another  excellent  specimen 
of  her  vein : — 

*  In  the  summer  evenings  it  is  common  to  see  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
trecB,  reeds,  or  any  upright  object,  a  heavy-looking,  humpbacked  brown 
beetle,  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  scaly  ooat,  clawed  lobster-like 
legs,  and  a  somewhat  dirty  aspect,  which  latter  is  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  little  hole  visible  in  the  turf  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  he  has 
lately  crept.  I  have  sometimes  carried  them  home  and  watched  with 
great  interest  the  poor  locust  **  shuffle  off  his  mortal,**  or  rather 
earthly  **  toil  **  and  emerge  into  a  new  world.  The  first  symptom  is  the 
opening  of  a  small  alit  which  appears  in  the  back  of  his  coat,  betweoi 
the  shoulders,  through  wfaieh,  as  it  dowly  gapes  wider,  a  pale,  soft, 
silky^ooking  texture  is  seen,  Chnibbiiig  and  hecnng  backwards  and  for- 
wards. Presently  a  fine  square  head,  with  two  lighl-red  eyes,  has  dia- 
engaged  itself,  and  in  process  of  time  (for  the  transformation  «oes  o» 
almost  imperceptibly)  this  is  followed  by  the  liberation  of  a  portly  body 
and  a  conclusion ;  after  which  the  brown  leggings  are  pulled  off  like 
boots,  and  a  pale,  cream-coloured,  weak,  soft  creature  very  tenderly 
walks  away  from  his  former  self,  which  remains  standing  entire,  like 
the  coat  of  mail  of  a  warrior  of  old — the  shelly  plates  of  the  eyes  that  are 
gone  looking  after  their  lost  contents  with  a  sad  lack  of  **  speculation** 
in  them.  On  the  back  of  the  new-bom  creature  lie  two  small  bits  of 
membrane,  doubled  and  crumpled  up  in  a  thousand  puckers,  like  a 
Limerick  gk)ve  in  a  walnnt-ahell ;  these  now  begin  to  unfold  themselves-^ 
and  gradually  spread  arooothly  out  into  two  large,  beaatiful,  opal-cobared 
wings,  which  bv  the  following  mombg  have  become  clearly  tnnspa* 
rent,  while  the  oody  has  acquired  its  proper  hard  consistency  and  dark 
colour;  and  when  placed  on  a  tree  the  happy  thing  soon  begins  ita 
whirring,  creaking,  chirruping  song,  which  continues  with  little  inter* 
mission  as  long  as  its  harmless,  happy  life.* — p.  11*7. 

Our  limits  forbid  further  quotation,  and  we  caa  only  sum  up 
ber  tarantulas,  ber  scorpioaa,  her  ants,  spiders,  crabs,  and  grubsp 
and  all  kinds  of  other  nasty  things,  witfa  the  unqualified  assertion 
that  nobody  evex  made  them  so  nice  before.  Certainly,  judging 
from  the  remaining  and  uo  less  valuable  portions  of  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith*s  book,  it  seems  not  only  that  in  such  a  country  her  tastes  for 
Kiatural  history  were  the  greatest  possible  blessing  sbe  could  have 
poaseased,  but  also  a  perfect  myatery  bow  the  other  ladies  iq 
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N^W'Seulb  Wale*  gel  tin  witlMiit  them.  If  anything  were  wanU 
ii^  to  oottidnGe  uahow  little  Deal  tirapUckj  ii  to  be  found  where 
no  real  refin^nent  €xials--*4iow  indispeniable  are  the  distinctions 
of  rank  for  the  union  of  society*— and  how  far  more  egregionsly 
those  (ailim  and  abawditiea  which  we  nsnally  attribute  to  the 
great  world,  abound  in  a, little  one,  we  shall  find  it  in  her  remarks 
OB  the  petty,  vanities  and  jsalousies^  the  illiterate  dullness,  and  the 
tawdry  eiKtmvagance  ol  the  beau  moruh  of  Sydney.  Nor  were  the 
lower  orders  a  nxMre  agreeaUe  picture*-^the  plenty  and -prosperity 
which  at  that  time  reigiied  in  the  colony  bemg  chiefly  evidenced 
in  the  all*prevailii^  luznry  of  intoxication.  Of  course  we  do 
not  here  allude  to  the  convicts,  or  to  the  vitiated  poor  in  the 
towns,  but  to  the  habits  of  the  settlers  in  the  country— «  farm- 
house, far  from  all  other  dwellings^  and  every  soul  in  it,  male  and 
female,  drunk  at  ten  Q*(doek  in  the  morning ! 

Under  these  drcumstanoes  ii  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  Mrs. 
Meredith  quitting  New  Souths  Wales  '  with  joy*  to  seek  a  new 
home  in  Tasmania«' where  we  hcqpe  she  osay  find  as  much  to  in- 
terest her  in  her.  own  pattaettlar  line,,  and  more  in  every  other. 
Meanvrhile  we  should  be  h^>py  to  thiidt.  that  this  escpreisioa  of 
our  thanks  for  so- interesting  an  .addition  im  the  Home  and  Colo« 
nial  Library  may  reach  her.  Only  if  the  reader  of<  Bir  Frauds 
Drake  s  e]qploits,  which  foUow  in  the  same  volume,  should  at  tadl 
flag  in  attention,  we  know  on  whose  head  the  sin  will  be. 

'  The  Englishwoman  in  Egypt  *  is  made  of  very  diflerent  stuff, 
though  a  truer  woman  never  wrote.  Mrs.  Poolers  visit  to  Egypt 
was  mainly  prompted  by  her  affection  for  her  brother,  Mr.  lime, 
and  her  book  is  what  she  intended  it  to  be,  an  humble  helpmate 
to  his  well-known  '  Modem  Egyptians/ 

There  is  sometUag  so  awfiiS  in  the  trcdiendens  weight  of  the 
past  which  lalls  en<  the  spirit  ia  this  Ancient  of  lands  t^t  we  fisel 
that  it  is  only  the  bi|^iest  knoiiiedge»  thadeepest  reverenoe»  or  the 
most  artless  simplicity,  that  ean  qualify  a  modem  travelkr  to  lift 
bis  eyes  to  the  imperishable  regalia  of  its  fallen  majes^.  Mrs. 
Poole  has  this  last  qualificalion  in  every  respect.  She  has  no 
learning,  and  not  much  sentiment,  bnt  she  has  what  is  quite  as 
important,  the  sense  to  know  that  nothing  of  her  own  is  wanted 
in  a  land  where  the  mete  changes  of  the  seasons  present 
sacred  assoeiations  to  the  mind.  Her  descriptions  of  the  phe- 
niHnena  of  the  Nil»*-^  the  Varieties  of  dimate — of  the  murrain 
OB  cattle — the  pestilence  on  man,  and  other  plagues  in  Egypt 
— Hure^en  with  a  jrfainness  whkb,  perhaps  leaves  no  new  im« 
pression  oq  the  reader,  but  has  a  sober  charm  of  its  own :  yon 
are  convinced  the  witness  k  true.  Nor  are  her  remarks  on 
the  government  or  the  people  more  characterised   by  novelty 
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of  information  or  frefthnen  ^  idda;  «t  Ib^  tiaSM  tiiiie>  Witliottt 
attemptiiig  to  vincbcate  the  ngmat  of  the  otte,  or  ifce  igno^ 
ranee  of  the  other,  she  oonlriref,  hy  the  m^e  foree^of  her  o^n 
kindly  and  hnmaae  fedings,  to  bring  forwatd  pmnttt  of  good, 
which  in  the  midst  of  so  muA  eidl  it  is  «oiM  comfort  to  dwell 
upon;  to  show  ns  that  though  there  he  nothihg  of  what  we  call 
freedom,  there  is  hiqipiness  atnd  oontent  in-  the  hemeir^  ^fyp^ 
down  to  the  lowest  narehased  shwe;  and  that  in  the  mldn  off  i^ 
noranoe  and  8BperBtition»  the  poorest  pe«s»tits  meet  Und  jmtt  whh 
blessings — age  and  mfii'mitj  «re  respected  ^-*pareii«s  Veilerated — - 
and  the  fn-esence  tod  providence  of  the  Deitf  ever  held  Iti  re^ 
membranoe.  She  says,  ^The  nuiiiber  of  persons' nearly  or  en- 
tirely blind,  and  espeokUy  th«  ag«d  blinds  afieefed  us  Exceed* 
ingly ;  but  we  r^oiced  in  mm  evident  oonstderation  they  received 
from  all  who  had  occ^aieii  to  make  room  for  them  to  pass.  I 
should  imagine'that  all  who  have  visitod  this  ooantry  must  remark 
the  decided  respect  wfaioh  i»  8hown>  to  those  who  ore  superior  in 
years;  and  that  this  respect  is  ^ustmnrily  rsndered  tothe  b^gg:ar 
as  well  as  the  prinoa  In  fact,  the  jmoflepre  educated  in  ihe  be^ 
lief  that  there  is  tumour  in  the  lipaiy  head  i  and  ttus  glorious 
sentiment  stresgdieai  with  their  stvength,  and  beatttif vUy  infln*- 
mees  their  oondhiet.' 

'  It  is  in  the  description  of  the  domestic  eustosito  of  Egyptian 
families  thai  this  lady  offers  most  novelt3r.  Of  these  the  presents 
the  most  agreeable  pict«re---<iot  |t  tittle  lightened  perhaps,  in 
oar  minds,  by  the  knowledge  tbiit  ene  so  gmtle  as  het^lf  had 
conformed  with  fadlky  to  ^em«  Mrs.  Poole  emtered  the  country 
with  the  wise  and  amiable  conviction  that  if  yon  have  any  wish  to  be 
pleased  among  a  new  people  you  should  bi^in  by  endeavonring  to 
please  them.  She,as  far  as  possible^  adopted  their  most  cherished 
customs,  out  of  coilsideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  nativea-^but 
not  for  diis  reason  only — d^sbciewdly  supposed  Also  thftt  the  same 
ctrcnmstances  of  soil  and  cliniate  which  rtcominended  them  to  the 
Egy|>tians  would  eqtnlly  appl^  to  her  family.  The  respeet  and 
oordiali^,  therefore,  with  which  she  is  rspei^^  into  the  chief 
harems  oif  Cairo  ooly  reflect  cvedit  on-'her  eense'and  manners, 
whidi  present  a  pleasing  fiontrast  to  that  Bpini  of  curiosity  add  in- 
trusion which  has  taken  many  *  modem  fin^  lady  behind  the 
curtain  of  an  Eastern  harem-^notto  cksoribe  the  manner*  or  cos- 
tumes of  those  who  had  give«  her  iiospilafole  entertainment,  for 
in  that  there  would  be  no  harm,  but  to  criticise  or  riiiKculo  them 
by  ignorant  and  absutil  comparisons  between  modes  of  life  whicfar' 
bear  as  little  parallel  as  ^  skies  ibey- are  under.  Mrs.  Poole 
is  not  at  all  surprised  tha^  Egyptiati  fine  hAitm  should  make  their 
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own  sherbet,  cook  their  own  dishes,  mud  wash  their  own  floors, 
for  all  that  English  fine  ladies  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

•  The  employments  of  the  hareem  chiefly  consist  in  embroidery  in  an 
oblong  frame,  but  they  extend  to  superintending  the  kitchen,  and  indeed 
the  female  slaves  and  servants  generally ;  and  often  ladies  of  the  highest 
distinction  cook  those  dishes  which  are  particularly  preferred.  The 
sherbets  are  generally  made  by  the  ladies ;  and  this  is  the  case  in  cme 
hareem  I  visit,  wbere  the  ladies^  in  point  of  rank,  are  the  highest  of 
eastern  haul  Utn,  The  violet  sherbet  is  prepared  by  them  in  the  foI-> 
lowing  manner.  The  flowers  are  brought  to  them  in  large  silver  trays^ 
and  slaves  commence  picking  off  the  large  outer  leaves.  Tlie  ladies 
then  put  the  centres  of  the  violets  into  small  mortars,  and  pound  them 
until  they  have  thoroughly  expressed  all  the  juice,  with  which,  and  fine 
sugar,  they  form  round  cakes  of  conserve,  resembling,  when  hardened, 
loaf-sugar  dyed  green.  This  produces  a  bright  green  sherbet  prettier 
than  the  blue  or  pink,  and  exceedingly  delicate.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  blue  is  composed  of,  but  am  told  it  is  a  preparation  of  violets.  The 
pink  is  of  roses,  the  yellow  of  oranges,  apricots,  &c.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  27. 

We  admire  the  sorceress-like  effect  of  this : — 

*  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  daughter  of  the  Pacha,  in  whose 
presence  the  ladies  who  attend  her  never  raise  their  eyes,  herself  super- 
mtends  the  washing  and  polishing  of  the  marble  pavements  in  her 
palaces.  She  stands  on  such  occasions  barefooted  on  a  small  square 
carpet,  holding  in  her  hand  a  silver  rod.  About  twenty  riaves  sur- 
round her-^en  throw  die  water,  wh^  the  others  fellow  theia,  wiping 
the  marble  and  polishing  it  with  amoeih  steles/— h6.  p.  28. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  quarrel  with  a  sister  of  Mr.  Lane's  for 
that  newfangled  orthography  in  which  he  has  had  so  many 
imitators.  Nevertheless^  it  is  rather  a  drawback  in  this  pretty 
book  to  find  all  oar  old  friends  di^uised  nnder  new  names. 
Caliphs  and  dervishes  are  creatnres  we  have  known  and  loved 
since  we  could  read  at  all,  but  'khaleefehs'  and  'darweeshes' 
are  merely  hard  words,  which  bring  nothing  to  our  minds.  The 
mere  name  of  Saladin  conveys  associations,  chivalrous,  heroic,  and 
picturesque — but  Salah-ed-Deen  might  be  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
or  the  Phonic  Spelling-book,  for  aught  our  sympathies  will  stir. 
Of  course  we  bow  to  Mr.  Lane*s  superior  knowledge,  but  if  every 
foreign  word  which  has  been  naturalized  into  the  English  lan- 
guage is  to  be  restored  to  its  original  articulation,  where  should 
yft  stop  ?  The  Nile  itself  would  be  the  Ntel ;  and  why  not  that 
as  well  as  the  Kur'an  with  Mrs.  Poole,  or  the  Choaran  with  Mr. 
Lane — ^for  they  frequently  disagree  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  had 
the  spelling  of  the  old  'Arabian  Nights^  been  retained,  the 
'Englishwoman  in  Egypt'  would  have  produced  a  far  Hvelier 
effect  on  the  imagination. 

The  'Letters  from  Madras '  are  a  perfect  case  in  point  of  the 
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peculiar  value  of  a  woman's  book.  This  is  the  very  lightest 
work  that  has  ever  appeared  from  India,  yet  it  tells  us  more  of 
what  everybody  cares  to  know  than  any  other.  Considering  the 
ship-loads  of  young  and  intelligent  women  perpetually  wafted 
over  to  the  shores  of  India,  and  the  number  of  years  the  relays  of 
this  home  commodity  have  been  going  on,  it  might  be  thought 
that  nothing  relating  to  our  Eastern  colonies  could  have  been  by 
this  time  left  unsaid.  And  perhaps  no  more  striking  proof  can 
be  given  of  the  enervating  effects  of  idleness  and  luxury,  than  the 
comparative  absence  of  all  lively  feminine  works  upon  a  country 
where  for  nearly  a  century  well-educated  Englishwomen  have 
had  the  amplest  means  of  observation.  We  do  not  overlook  Miss 
Roberts's  capital  sketches  of  Hindostan — nor  Mrs.  El  wood's 
traits  of  Indian  life  in  her  Overland  Journey — a  work  for 
which  we  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  sincere  admira- 
tion ;  but  neither  of  these  gives  the  humours  of  this  antipodes 
state  of  society  like  our  nameless  lady.  Not  that  her  position 
differed  in  any  way  from  that  of  which  every  day  brings  a  repe- 
tition. She  married,  and  went  out  tp  India — halted  a  short  time 
at  Madras — and  then  proceeded  up  the  country.  Nor  are  her 
letters  anything  beyond  what  a  lively,  happy,  well-educated  young 
woman  would  write  to  her  family  upon  her  first  domiciliation  in  a 
forttgn  country-^full  of  sense  and  nonsense— descriHng  every- 
thing as  it  came  in  her  waj — just  as  it  suited  her  fancy  or  her  fun. 
The  only  advantage  she  possessed,  and  one  it  is  to  be  hoped  not 
very  uncommon,  was  that  of  being  united  to  a  worthy,  sensible 
man,  who  encouraged  her  vivacity,  but  directed  her  judgment, 
and  allied  her  with  himself  in  whatever  was  useful  and  bene- 
volent. There  is  no  question,  therelbre,  of  the  sound  domesticity 
that  pervades  this  book — ^indeed  no  luippier  family  group  has 
come  under  our  notice— -even  the  dash  of  flippancy  which  occa- 
sionally jans  upon  us  proceeds  evidently  from  too  light  a  heart  for 
BS  to  quarrel  with  it. 

What  first  struck  our  fair  incognita  seems  to  have  been  the 
great  difference  between  the  Ibtless  ladies  of  Madras  and  her 
lively  self.  They  could  tell  her  nothing— 'knew  nothing—scared 
for  noUnng.  Their  minds  seemed  to  have  evaporaSed  beneath  an 
Indian  sun,  never  to  oondense  again.  The  seven  years*  sleep  of 
4he  Beauty  in  the  feury  tale  was  nothing  to  the  seven  years* 
lethargy  of  a  beauty  in  Madras,  for  the  enchanted  lady  awoke  to 
her  former  energies,  and  the  merdy  enervated  lady,  she  thinks, 
never  can.  Our  young  bride  is  therefore  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  her  stock  of  English  eneiigy  before  it  riiould  go  the  way 
of  all  her  neighbours'. 

She  begins  at  once  with  the  things  immediately  under  her 
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notice — ^the  great  gallery-like  rooma — the  dull  dinner  partie 
the  languid  conversations  everlastingly  abont  the  changes  in  the 
service,  till  she  wishes  all  appmntmenu  were  permanent — ^the 
mode  of  pasung  your  time,  *  which  seems  to  be  spent  alternately 
in  tiring  and  resting  oneself;*  and  above  all>  '  those  great  babies,* 
the  native  servants,  who  throughout  furnish  her  with  occasion  for 
fun,  and  never  for  complaint.  In  this  respect  their  domiciliation 
at  first  in  a  friend's  house  at  Madras  made  little  difference, 

*  For  in  an  Indian  house  every  visitor  keeps  his  own  establishment  of 
servants,  so  as  to  give  no  trouble  to  those  of  the  household.  The 
wa^mtli^Jmd  for  themselves  in  the  most  curious  way.  They  seem  to  me 
to  sleep  Dowhere,  and  to  eat  nothing — ^that  is  to  say,  not  in  our  houses, 
nor  of  our  goods.  They  have  mats  on  the  steps,  and  live  upon  rice. 
But  they  do  very  little,  and  every  one  has  his  separate  work.  I  have 
an  ayah  (or  lady's  maid)  and  a  tailor,  for  the  ayahs  can't  work ;  and 
A.  has  a  boy,  also  two  muddles  (how  charmingly  expressive!),  one  tp 
sweep  our  room,  and  another  to  bring  water.  There  is  one  man  to  lay 
the  cloth,  another  to  bring  in  dinner,  another  to  light  the  candles,  and 
others  lo  wait  at  table.  Every  horse  has  a  man  and  a  maid  to  himself; 
the  maid  cuts  grass  for  him:  and  every  dog  has  a  boy.  I  inquired 
whether  the  cat  had  any  servants,  but  I  found  she  was  idlowed  to  wait 
upon  herself;  and  as  she  seemed  the  only  person  in  the  estabhshment 
capable  of  so  doing,  I  respected  her  accordingly.  Besides  all  these  ac- 
Imowledged  attendants,  each  servant  has  a  kmd  of  muddle  or  double  of 
his  own,  who  does  all  the  work  that  can  be  put  upon  him,  without  being 
found  out  by  the  master  and  mistress.' — ^p.  38. 

'  Every  creature  seems  eaten  up  with  laziness— even  my  horse  pre- 
tends he  is  too  fine  to  switch  off  his  own  flies  with  his  own  long  tail, 
but  turns  his  head  round  to  the  horsekeeper  to  order  him  to  do  it  for 
him.' — p.  50. 

^  They  are  indeed  a  lazy  race — ^they  lie  on  their  mats  strewing  the 
floor  like  cats  and  dogs,  and  begin  to  puff  and  whine  whenever  one  gives 
them  the  least  employment.  The  truest  account  of  their  occupations- 
was  given  me  in  her  blundering  English  by  my  muddle.  I  said,  ^'  Ellen, 
what  are  you  doing ;  why  don't  you  come  when  I  call  you  ?"  ''  No, 
ma'am."  ''What  arc  you  doing,  I  say?"  '*  Ma'am,  I  never  do" — 
meaning,  I  am  doing  nothing' — p.  54. 

—or  rather  '  I  never  do  anything.*  Then  comes  the  awful  heai-* 
the  r^ular  land-wind,  and  plenty  of  it — ^like  a  blast  from  a  fur- 
naoe ;  when,  with  all  the  lofty  rooms,  and  punkahs  always  going, 
apd  perpetually  wetted  tatties,  the  temperature  can  be  with  dif- 
ficulty kept  dawn  to  90°.  And  pur  lady  sits  under  the  wet  mats, 
with  her  hands  in  a  basin  of  water.  '  And  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
are  all  curled  up,  and  the  grass  crackles  under  one's  feet  like 
snow,  and  the  sea  is  a  dead  yellow  colour,  and  the  air  and  the 
light  a  sort  of  buff,  as  if  the  elements  had  the  jaundice :  and 
we  are  all  so  cross — creeping  about  and  whining,  and  then  lying 
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down  and  growling^ — ^I  hope  it  won't  last  ]bnf«' — ^p.  78.  Nor 
does  it,  above  ten  days.  She  says  most  truly  that  a  small  income 
is  reid  wretchedness  in  India;  for  :what  would  be  luxuries  in 
England^  such  as  large  aii^  bouses,  carriages^  plenly  qf  servants, 
)&c»,  are  there. necessaries,  indispensable iw  health, to  say  noihing 
of  comfort.  *-  The  real  Inxury,  and  ibc  whieh  one  would  give  any 
prioe,  would  be  the  power  of  going  withem^  such  matters.' 

Now,  however^  comes  a  re£resbing  change  of  scene*  A.  is  ap- 
pointed^ district  judge  at  Bajahmundry^. '  in.a  really  Indian  part  of 
India* — and  they  move  ^ther  wiUi  a  ship-load  of  goods  and  an 
army  of  servants, 'and  a^ little  lady  baby  in  addition,  who  greatly 
odivens  the  scene.  There  they  live  like  'most  uncommonly 
great  gMindeesi'  or  rather,  to  our  view,  like  a  thoroughly  sensible, 
right-thinking  English  family — ^visiting  with  their  Rajah  neigh* 
bours,  instituting  schools  and  reading-rooms  for  the  natives — per- 
forming divine  service  in  their  own  house — ^making  roads,  diggii^ 
wells,  and  dcHDg  all  the  good  in  their  power.  Whoever,  iiKlee<l 
wishes  to  know  more,  upon  that  painful,  disappointing,  and 
mysterious  subject^^the.  absence  of  all  real  and  effectual  pro- 
gress in  the  c(M»version  of  the  Hindoos*-*wiU  here  find  muoh 
pmctical.ffood  sense,  none  the  worse  for  being  sprightlily  given. 
That  the  ezerttoos  of  many  admirable  and  devoted  men  in  this 
field  have  done  some  good,  as  the  example  of  all  good  men  must, 
there  can  be  no  question ;  but  also  that  there  are  many  who  have 
retarded  more  than  promoted  the  cause  of  Christianity,  by  in- 
sisting on  teaching  the  natives  nothing  else  till  they  had  taught 
them  that,  is  equally  beyond  doubt.  Experience  has  proved  that 
there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  preventing  the  entrance  of 
Christianity  among  the  Hindoos  than  the  open  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it ;  and  that  at  best  the  easier  admission  of  it  among  the 
Pariahs  only  bespeaks  that  previous  indifference  to  matters  of 
religion  which  makes  the  conversion  worthless.  *  I  of  Mistress' 
caste,  I  eat  anything'-^this  is  the  key  too  generally  to  Pariah 
Christianity — or  even  granting  it  is  sincere^  this  only  increases 
the  barrier  to  its  progress  beyond  these  outcasts  who  have  nothing 
to  lose  by  any  change. 

Speaking  of  a  worthy  missionary  settled  near  them,  whose 
native  hearers,  having  gratified  their  curiosity,  had  entirely 
abandoned  him,  and  who  honestly  confessed  that  he  had  not  met 
with  a  single  instance  of  a  real  desire  for  truth,  she  very 
aensibiy  observes,  '  That  is  the  great  difficulty  with  these  poor 
natives.  liiey  have  not  the  slighted  idea  of  the  value  and 
advantage  ofttiith.  No  one  in  England  knows  the  difficulty  of 
making  any  impression  upon  them.  The  best  means  seems  to  be 
education,  because  false  notions  of  science  form  one  great  part  of 
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their  religicMi.  Every  belief  of  theirs  is  inlerwovca  wiUi  same 
matter  of  religion,  and  if  once  some  of  their  scientific  absurditiae 
were  overthrown^  a  large  portion  of  their  religion  would  go  with 
them.*  (p.  198.)  The  readiness^  or  rather  positive  ambition 
of  the  caste  natives  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  so  long 
as  thej  are  not  directly  mixed  np  with  the  doctrines  of  Chris* 
tianity^  is,  indeed,  sufficient  proof  that  in  their  case  the  lesser 
good  must  be  made  the  pioneer  to  the  greater. 

The  newly-appointed  Judge  and  his  active  lady  were  no 
sooner  settled  'up  country*  than  they  busied  themselves  at 
considerable  trouble  and  expense  in  establishing  a  school  for 
caste  boys.  A  Brahmin  was  engaged  to  teach  Gentoo,  and 
a  half-caste  to  teach  English — the  Bible  was  freely  read  and 
translated— ^ the  attendance  rapidly  increased  to  above  eighty 
scholars,  and  almost  every  day  a  pretty  little  boy  was  found 
'  salaaming  *  at  the  gate  for  admittance*  All,  in  short,  was  going 
on  as  well  as  sense  and  benevolenoe  could  desire.  At  this 
time  a  dissenting  missionary  happened  to  pass--^was  received  at 
their  house  with  customary  Anglo-Indian  hospitality,  and  having, 
in  return,  favoured  his  hosts  with  his  opimons  regarding  the 
enormity  of  bishops,  and  the  bigotry  of  ordination,  he  adjourned 
to  the  school,  and  without  the  knowledge  or  permission  of  the 
Judge,  held  forth  to  the  boys.  This  soon  created  a  disturbance, 
which  he  proceeded  to  augment,  by  seizing  hold  of  a  native's 
linffum,  or  badge  of  caste,  and  taking  it  away.  At  this,  the 
grossest  insult  yon  can  offer  a  Hindoo,  the  whole  population  rose 
in  a  fermeni — the  boys  brought  back  their  books,  and  although 
the  dissenter  was  obliged  to  restore  the  badge,  the  feeling  excited 
was  so  strong,  that  the  school  was  abandoned  for  a  while,  and 
then  recommenced  with  not  half  the  number  of  sdiolars. 

There  is  plenty  of  temptation  for  quotation  in  this  merry 
volume — the  visit  to  the  Rajah — the  dog  Don*s  scene  with  the 
family  of  monkeys — the  petitioners  to  baby — the  Moonshee*s  idea 
of  the  planetary  system,  and  his  astonishment  that  '  Europe  lady 
or  gentleman '  should  go  to  hell !  &c.  But  we  must  pass  on  to  a 
very  different  degree  of  longitude,  tliough  our  latitude  does  not 
much  vary. 

Madame  Calderon  de  la  Baroa  is  very  distinct  from  the  ladies 
that  precede  her.  She  has  as  much  liveliness  as  our  Madras 
friend — as  much  intelligence  as  Mrs.  Meredith**' and  more  spirit 
than  Mrs.  Poole ;  but  with  all  this,  though  her  book  engages  the 
attention  in  a  high  degree,  and  exhibits  great  and  various  ability, 
it  fails  to  interest  us  in  the  writer.  Something  of  this,  however, 
may  be  owing  to  a  reason,  which  is  perhaps  meritorions,  and 
certainly  fortunate  in  her  as  the  wife  of  a  foreigner;  vis.  to  the 
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vcTj  un'EnpKsh'xssAflire  of  her  writing.  Madaofte  Calderon  was  a 
Scotchwoman — and  a  Presbyterian,  we  have  reason  to  suppose ; 
she  is  now  a  Spaniard — and  a  Roman  Catholic^  as  we  have 
more  than  reason  to  suppose.  And,  accordinglji  we  have  a 
Spanish  indifFerence  to  bloodshed,  a  Spanish  enthusiasm  for  bull- 
fights, a  Murillo  glow  of  colovr,  a  Cervantes  touch  of  humour,  a 
gentle  defence  of  the  cigarito,  and  a  hard  fait  at  John  Knox, 
which  can  leave  no  doubt  of  our  quondam  countrywoman  being 
perfectly  at  home  in  her  adopted  land.  The  reel  and  the  bolero 
may  be  nearer  allied  than  we  imagined.  Miulame  Calderon,  we 
are  told,  was  distinguished  in  early  days  for  her  accomplishments 
and  personal  attractions  among  the  circles  of  her  native  capital, 
Edinburgh;  instead,  however,  of  taking  a  Scotch  advocate  or 
W.fi.,  and  settling  there,  she  removed  with  her  family  to  New 
York,  where  again  she  steered  clear  of  all  Yankee  importunities, 
and  finally  accomplished  her  destiny  by  bestowing  her  hand  upon 
a  Spanish  diplomatist,  a  collateral  descendant  (we  believe)  of  the 
ffreat  dramatist  Calderon,  who  was  shortly  d'ter  appointed  minister 
K>r  the  Court  of  Madrid  at  Mexico. 

The  work  commences  with  the  departure  of  the  envoy  from 
New  York ;  and  the  easy  humour  and  brilliant  descrij^tion  of  the 
first  shipboard  diapter  show  at  once  the  power  with  whi(5h  the 
story  is  sustained  throughout.  At  Havannah,  the  first  Spanish 
territorv  the  lady  had  touched,  they  are  received  with  distin- 
guished honours ;  and  bidls,  dinners,  and  operas,  female  Croesuses 
and  men  millionnaires  pass  before  us  in  a  perfect  bltoe.  Thence 
another  tedious  voyage,  made  most  amusing  to  the'reluler,  to 
Vei^  Cruz,  with  a  renewal  of  festivities.  There  they  take  mules 
for  Mexico,  breakfasting  en  route  with  General  Santa  Anna, 
and  then  launch  into  a  wilderness  of  all  the  glowing  ^productions 
tf(' Terra  CWien^^— pine-apples,  oranges,  len^ons,  bananas,  and 
granaditas,  above  their  heads — roses  and  myrtles,  carnations  and 
jasmine  at  their  feet — 'tlelicious  ejigs,  butter,  and  custard  off  new 
and  wonderful  trees,*  within  arm*s  length^Hspletidid  woods,  fertile 
plains,  stupendous  mountains,  glimpses  of  distant  sea,  and  ex- 
panses of  sapphire  sky,  'and  not  a  human  being  or  passing 
obgect  to  be  seen  which  is  not  in  itself  a  picture.*  And  all  this 
in  the  month  of  December  I  What  an  earthly  Paradise  I  It  is 
quite' a  comfort  to  know  that  the  road  wns  enough  to  break  their 
bones,  and  tluit  there  were  daily  n^bberl^s  and  murders  committed 
upon  it.  ' 

At  length,  distant  volcanoes  and  spires  innumerable  Announced 
fh^  city  of  Mexico ;  arid  our  aut!boi*ess's  thoughts  had  wafidered 
back  to  the  tiiiie  '  when  the  great  panorama  first  bum  upon  the 
eyei  of  the  King-fearing,  Goil-loVing  conqueror ;  and  the  mild 
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bronze-coloured  Emperor  advanced  himself  in  the  midst  of  his 
Indian  nobility,  with  rich  dress  and  unshod  feet,  to  welcome  his 
unbidden  and  unwelcome  gnest;'  but  speedilj  her  ruminations 
were  put  to  flight  by  a  very  different  crowd,  consisting  of  half  the 
population  of  modern  Mexico,  who  had  turned  out  to  welcome 
the  bearer  of  the  olive-branch  from  old  Spain^  and  who  now  con- 
strained them  to  enter  a  splendid  state-carriage,  all  crimson  and 
gold,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses.  '  In  the  midst  of  this  im- 
mense procession  of  troops,  carriages,  and  horsemen,  we  entered 
the  ancient  city  of  Montezuma.' 

This  is  succeeded  by  fetes,  serenades,  masked  balls,  and  bull- 
fights-extraordinary, in  honour  of  the  Ambassador;  with  the 
introduction  to  all  the  Mexican  world  of  fashion,  and  a  most 
animated  description  of  dress,  jewellery,  visiting,  etiquette,  and 
had  servants, 

Bnt  it  is  impossible  to  follow  a  lady  who  seems  never  to  have 
known  one  moment  of  fear,  lassitude,  or  repose.  All  is  excite* 
ment  from  morning  till  night.  Nuns  taking  the  veil — ^full-dress 
processions  to  the  Virgin — political  Aneutes  which  batter  down 
houses,  and  kill  some  of  her  friends — thunderstorms  with  raging 
torrents  and  uproarious  mules — cock-fights  as  well  as  bull-fights 
— balls  alfresco,  as  well  as  balls  in  palaces,  with  every  other  ima- 
ginable kind  of  excitement  which  southern  temperaments  require, 
and  southern  climates  furnish ;  and  such  suns,  such  diamonds, 
and  such  eyes  presiding  over  all>  till  we  are  kept  in  one  perpetual 
firework.  We  feel  that  it  is  not  only  tropical  life  we  are  leading, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  trait  of  Scotch  shrewd- 
ness, and,  we  must  say  it,  of  Yankee  vulgarity,  a  trc^ical  mind 
which  is  addressing  us.  None  other  could  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  people  with  such  mingled  ardour  and  sanfffraid.  It 
is  a  most  brilliant  book,  and  doubtless  very  like  life  m  Spanish 
Mexico;  but  we  may  save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  looking  for 
anything  domestic  in  it. 

This  scene  is  characteristic  both  of  the  lady  and  the  country — 
namely,  the  JSerraderos,  or  branding. of  the  bulls. 

*  The  next  morning  we  set  oflf  early  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros.  The 
day  was  fresh  and  exhilarating.  All  the  country  people  from  .several 
miles  around  were  assembled,  and  the  trees  to  their  topmost  branches 
presented  a  collection  of  bronze  faces  and  black  eyes,  belonging  to  the 
Indians,  who  had  taken  their  places  there  as  comfortably  as  spectators 
in  a  one  shilling  gallery.  A  platform  opposite  ours  was  filled  with 
wives  and  daughters  of  agents  and  small  farmers —little  raneheras  with 
short  white  gowns  and  rebosds.  There  was  a  very  tolerable  band  of 
music  perched  upon  a  natural  orchestra.  Bernardo  and  his  men  were 
walking  or  riding  about,  and  preparing  for  action.  Nothing  could  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  whole  scene. 
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*  Seven  hundred  bulk  were  driven  in  from  the  plains,  bellowing 
loudly,  80  that  the  whole  air  was  filled  with  their  fierce  music.  The 
universal  love  which  the  Mexicans  have  for  these  sports  amounts  to  a 
passion.  All  their  money  is  reserved  to  buy  new  dresses  for  these  occa* 
sions — silver  rolls,  or  gold  linings  for  their  hats,  or  new  deer-skin  pan- 
taloons, or  embroidered  jackets.  The  accidents  that  happen  are  innu- 
meraUe,  but  nothing  damps  their  ardour :  it  beats  fox'hunting.  The 
most  extraordinary  part  of  the  scene  is  the  facility  with  which  these 
men  throw  the  laso.  The  bulls  being  all  driven  into  an  enclosure,  one 
after  another,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  at  a  time  were  chosen  from 
amongst  them  and  driven  into  the  pUusa^  where  they  were  received  with 
shouts  of  aj^lause  if  they  appeared  fierce  and  likely  to  afiford  good 
sport,  and  of  irony  if  they  turned  to  fiy,  which  happened  more  than 
once.  Three  or  four  bulls  are  driven  in.  They  stand  for  a  moment 
proudly  reconnoitring  their  opponents.  The  horsemen  gallop  up, 
armed  only  with  the  laso,  and  with  loud  insulting  cries  of  **Ah  Toro  P* 
challenge  them  to  the  combat.  The  bulls  paw  the  ground,  and  then 
plunge  furiously  at  the  horses,  frequently  wounding  them  at  the  first 
onset.  Round  the^r  go  in  fierce  gallop,  bulls  and  horsemen,  among  the 
diouts  and  cries  of  the  spectators.  The  horseman  throws  the  laso — the 
bull  shakes  his  head  free  of  the  cord,  tosses  his  horns  proudly,  and 
gallops  on :  but  his  fate  is  inevitable.  Down  comes  the  whirling  rope, 
and  encircles  his  thick  neck.  He  is  thrown  down,  struggling  furiously, 
and  repeatedly  dashes  his  head  against  the  ground  in  rage  and  despair. 
Then,  his  legs  being  also  tied,  the  man  with  the  hissing,  red-hot  iron, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  brands  him  on  the  side,  with  the  token  of  his 
dependence  upon  the  lord  of  the  soil.  Some  of  the  bulls  stand  this 
martyrdom  with  Spartan  heroism,  and  do  not  utter  a  cry ;  but  others, 
when  the  iron  enters  their  flesh,  burst  out  into  long  bellowing  roars 
^lat  seem  to  echo  through  the  whole  country.  They  are  then  loosened, 
get  upon  their  legs  again,  and,  Hke  so  many  branded  Cains,  are  driven 
out  into  the  country,  to  mske  room  for  others.  Such  roaring,  such 
shouting,  such  an  odour  of  singed  hair  and  biftek  au  naturel^  such  play^ 
ing  <^  music,  and  sulbh  wanton  risks4is  were  run  by  the  men  I'-^p.  229. 

This  is  very  striking  and  picturesque  writing,  and  would  do 
admirably  under  Basil  HalPs,  or  any  other  man's  name ;  but,  to 
our  feeling,  there  is  neither  a  woman's  hand  nor  heart  in  it. 
Modem  philosophers  may  think  and  write  what  they  please  about 
the  mental  equaKtj  of  the  sexes,  but  ladies  may  depend  upon 
this,  that  some  of  the  most  vigorous  atnd  forcible  writing  in  the 
English  language  would  lose  all  its  charm  with  a  woman's  name 
prefixed  to  it.  iVomen  may  become  orators  and  heroes  in  sudden 
emergencies — they  may  do  feats  of  mental  or  physical  manliness 
to  defend  a  parent,  a  husband,  or  a  child,  which  command  our 
most  enthusiastic  admiration  ;  but  take  away  the  sacred  object — 
remove  the  high  occasion  which  nerved  her  nature,  or  suspended  it, 
and  however  wonderful  or  beautiful  in  itself  the  power  exhibited, 
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sbe  may- be  •ura  that  the  feeUag  she  woiuids  U  fardoeer  to  oiu: 
heart  than  the  leeliiii?  she  gratifies. 

Madame  Calderon^  description  of  a  fonll-fight  iti  the  cotmtty 
\%  equally  spirited  and  anwoibanHk^.  Eren  the  little  pity  vonch-* 
safed  has  the  air  of  being  thrown  in  for  decency*s  sake. 

*  In  the  afternoon  we  all  rode  to  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  The  eveniog 
was  eool,  and  onv  hoivee-good,  the  road  pretty  and  shady,  and  the  plaza 
itself  a  autet  picturesque  eiiol<*ure  lurroanded  by  hif^  treeSi  Qiairs 
ivere  placed  £»ris  oa  a  raised  platform,  and  the  bright  green  of  the 
trees»  ike  llaiUngdresaeaef  Ihe  iare^don,  the  roaring  of  the  fierce  bulU^ 
the  spirited  horses^  the  music  and  the  cries,  the  Indians  i^outing  frMa 
the  trees  up  which  they  had  climbed,  formed  a  scene  pf  savage  grandeur 
which^  for  a  short  time  at  least,  is  very  interesting.  Bernardo  was 
dressed  in  blue  satin  and  gold — the  jptcodor^  in  black  and  silver^ the 
others  in  maroon-coloured  satin  and  gold.  All  those  on  foot  wear  knee 
breeches  and  white  silk  stockings,  a  little  black  cap  with  ribbons,  and 
a  plait  of  hair  streaming  down  behind.    The  horses  were  generally 

r,  and,  as  each  new  adversary  appeared,  seemed  to  participate  in 
enthusiasm  of  their  riders*  One  bull  alter  another  was  driven  in 
roaring,  and  as  here  they  are  generiJly  fieree,  and  their  hems  not 
blunted,  as  at  Msaico,  it  is  a  much  more  dangeroas  affiiir.  The  bulls 
were  not  Idiled,  but  suffieieutly  tormented.  Oaty  stuck  full  of  acrowa 
and  fireworks^  all  adorned  with  ribbons  and  oobured  paper,  msde  a 
sudden  spring  over  an  immensely  high  wall,  and  dashed  into  the  woods* 
I  thought  afterwards  of  this  unfortunate  animal — how  it  must  have 
been  wandering  about  all  night,  bellowing  with  pain,  the  concealed 
arrows  piercing  his  flesh,  and  looking  like  gay  ornaments.  If  the 
arrows  had  stuck  too  deep,  and  that  the  bull  could  not  rub  them  agaipst 
the  trees,  he  must  hsTe  bled  to  deaddi.  Had  he  remained,  his  fate  would 
have  been  better,  for  wheti  the  anhnal  is  entirely  exhausted  they  throw 
him  down  with  a  laso,  and,  pvttiag  oat  the  arrows,  put  oiotment  into 
theweunds. 

^TheskiUefthemenia  ABpriaing;  buttfaemost  oarioaspaatof  dw 
exhibition  wae  when  a  coachman  of  —— ^'s,  a  strong,  handsome  Mexi- 
can, mounted  on  dke  back  of  a  fierce  bull,  which  plunged  imd  flung 
himself  about  as  if  possessed  by  a  legion  of  demons,  and  forced  the 
animal  to  gallop  round  and  round  the  arena.  The  bull  is  first  caught 
by  the  laso,  and  thrown  on  his  side,  struggling  furiously ;  the  man 
mounts  while  he  is  still  on  the  ground.  At  the  same  moment  the  laso 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  bull  starts  up,  maddened  by  feeling  the  weight  of 
his  unusual  burden.  The  rider  must  dismount  in  the  same  way,  the 
buD  being  first  thrown  down,  otherwise  he  would  be  gored  in  a  moment. 
It  is  terrihly  dangerous,  for  if  the  man  were  to  lose  his  seat  his  death  rs 

nearly  certain;  but  thoM  Mexicans  are  superb  riders The 

amusement  was  suddenly  interrupted  bv  sudden  darkness  and  a  tre- 
mendous storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  in  toe  midst  of  which  we  mounted 
our  horses  and  galloped  hoine. 

^  Another  buU-fight  Isst  evening  I    It  is  like  PulqtM ;  one  makes  wry 

faces 
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faoM  it  it  «C  firat^  attd  then  tegim  to  likt  H.  One  thing  mui  booh  dit- 
covered,  which  was  that  the  bulls,  if  bo  indineaU  could  lam  ufion  our  plat- 
form, as  thejT  occaaioQally  sprang  over  a  wall  twice  as  high.  There  was  a 
)>art  of  the  spectacle  rather  too  horrible.  The  horse  of  one  of  the  picadors 
was  gored,  his  tide  torn  up  by  the  bull's  horn,  and  in  this  state,  stream- 
ing with  blood,  he  was  forced' to  gallop  round  the  circle.* — p.  130. 

We  give  Madi^ne  Calderon  credit  for  capital  served ;  doubt*- 
less  .she  wieuld  Mand  a  public  execution,  as  well.  But  we  have 
another  ladj'a  account  of  e  bulUfigbt,  quite  as  dNtracteristic,  in 
Mrs.  RoDaer*s  hodk,  *  The  Rhone^  the  Derro,  and  tlw  Guadal- 
qvivir.'  It  is  true  that  before  the  Spanish  ladies  were  well 
wafmed  to  the  scene  she  was  pressing  her  hands  before  her  eyes 
in  terror  and  pity,  and  by  the  time  one  noble  horse  was  gored 
had  fled  the  arena  in  horror  and  shame  that  she  had  ever  sought 
it.  But  what  Mrs.  Homer  dared  not  see  has  left  a  far  more  vivid 
impression  on  our  minds  than  all  that  the  Scotch-Spaniard  com- 
posedly  examined. 

Mrs.  RomerV  well  written  book  intiTo^uces  n«  to  our  tbird 
ap4  last  cWi,r-^book«  recording  wanderings  of  groat  length, 
undertaken  solely  for  pleasure  and  enriosity,  conauniing  aauch 
time  asid  mooe^,  and  as  such  indulged  in  especially  by  tbo»e  who 
have  both  at  their  command.  This  class  extends  to  ladies  of  the 
highest  nobility  iq  the  land,  who,  by  the  publication  of  their  own 
journals,  have  undesignedly  introduced  many  a  reader  to  tho 
manners  and  phraseology  of  a  state  of  society  quite  as,  foreign  as 
any  they  can  undertake  to  describe^  We  are  naturally  anxious 
to  know  bow  those  who  go  clothed  in  pui^e  and  Ane  linen,  and 
fare  aumptttou3ly  ^sexy  iiay»  get  on  in  the  rude  ups  and  downa 
of  travelUng  life ;  foir- though  yachts  may  be  furniihed  with  ev^y 
luxury — ^though  medical  men  and  air-cushions,  and  ladies*  maidia 
and  canteeaa^  aad  portable  tenta  and  Dovro  chairs,  and  daguer- 
reotypes, and  eiirei^  modern  invention  that  money  cam  procure^ 
may  be  included  in  their  outfit — ^yet  the  winds  will  blow,  and 
the  waves  toss,  and  the  sun  beat  down,  and  the  dust  rise  up, 
and  the  rain  soak  through,  and  hunger^  and  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
and  thing9  their  delicacy  knew  not  of  before,  assail  them,  as 
if  they  were  mere  flesh  and  blood  like  other  people.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  these  tell-tale  books  are  very  credital^le  re« 
porters,  and  show  us  that  spirit  of  good  sens^i  gcrad  feeling,  and 
gpod  principle  which  we  have  ever  fondly  atlributed  to  the  highest 
ranks  of  our  En^idh  women.  Modem  Europe,  it  ia  true,  has 
been  tolerably  tutored  into  the  anticipation  of  every  English 
want;  and  the  damtiest  woman  may  now  traverse  the  greater  part 
of  it  without  a  rough  road^  a  wqxxr  dish,  or  a  doubtful  bed.  But 
what  it  modem  Europe  to  a  modem  traveller  f  France,  Ger- 
many, 
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Ynany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  no  longer  cownt  in  a  fine  lady's 
journal.  Trieste  is  their  starting-post,  not  Dover;  and  Constanti- 
nople, Jerusalem,  and  Cairo,  the  cities  they  desire  to  see,  '  and 
then  die,'  or  return  home  and  publish,  as  the  case  may  be.  Rides 
on  horseback  have  now  given  way  to  rides  on  camel-back,  drome- 
dary-back, pick-a-back,  or  any  back  that  can  be  had ;  gondolas 
have  yielded  to  caiques,  chars-^-bancs  to  arabds,  laquais  de  place 
to  kavashes,  couriers  to  dragomen ;  convents  have  merged  in 
harems ;  the  Pyramids  have  extinguished  Vesuvius,  and  St.  Sophia 
has  cut  out  St.  Peter's.  Honourable  and  Right  Honourable 
beauties  now  listen  to  howling  dervishes  instead  of  Tyrolese 
minstrels;  know  more  of  Arabic  than  their  grandmothers  did  of 
French ;  and  flirt  with  beys  and  pachas  instead  of  counts  and 
barons,  and  doubtless  find  them  answer  the  purpose  quite  as 
well.  As  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer,  speaking  of  Lord  Waterford's 
residence  at  Cairo  a  few  years  back,  naively  observes,  *■  A  Eu- 
ropean nobleman's  visit  to  Cairo  was  then  a  much  more  rare 
occurrence  than  it  has  lately  become.  One  is  a  little  dSsillusumn^ 
now  about  the  East,  when  at  an  hotel  you  are  shown  the  rooms 

occupied  by  Lord  and  Lady  S— — n.  Lord  C H n,  the 

Hon.  Mr.  L ,  the  Baronet  and  his  lady,  &c/ 

There  is  perhaps  more  in  this  clever  lady's  remark  than  even 
her  philosophy  dreamt  of.  Do  what  we  will,  a  painful  thought 
has  haunted  us  throughout  this  article.  The  present  generation 
may  take  their  pleasure  with  plenty  of  territory  before  them,  but  it 
is  the  fate  of  the  future  tourist  that  troubles  us.  Geologists,  they 
say,  have  insured  a  supply  of  coal  for  several  centuries  to  come  ; 
but  who  is  to  supply  new  countries  when  the  old  ones  are  done  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  world  is  wide :  what  does  that 
help  if  ladies'  minds  be  wider  still?  We  cannot  expect  them 
to  put  up  with  cast-off  cataracts  or  second-hand  deserts.  How- 
ever, the  Niger  is  still  to  explore,  and  two  large  deserts  some- 
where in  Tartary,  and  a  great  many  islands  in  the  Pacific 
not  yet  done;  and  visits  to  return  from  the  North  American 
Indians;  and  no  handbook  on  Central  America  yet  ready;  and, 
in  short,  a  great  deal  of  lady's  work  still  on  hand ;  and  mean- 
while we  have  only  to  be  thankful  that  it  was  reserved  for  our 
times  to  reap  the  opinions  of  ladies  of  the  first  quality  upon  sub- 
jects of  the  highest  classical,  biblical,  and  historical  importance — 
a  privilege  which,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  their  own  dictionary, 
comprehending  apparently  all  that  can  be  desired,  is  '  highly 
satisfactory.' 

One  lady,  for  example,  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Mount 
Thabor  was  not  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  that  the 
illustration  of  'a  city  on  a  hill'  was  not  suggested  by  Saphet. 

One 
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One  expresses  herself  as  having  been  seriously  disappointed  in  the 
Jordan,  which  was  unmannerly  of  the  river  after  she  had  come  so 
far  to  see  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  '  quite  satisfied '  about  the 
site  of  Jericho.  Another  declares  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens  to  be  '  a  positive  Ujou,^  though  tha^of  Jupiter  Olympius 
is  *  less  satisfactory.'  This,  however,  is  redeemed  by  her  finding 
the  accidental  profile  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  rock  of 
the  Acropolis,  '  something  in  itself  particularly  sublime  and  satis- 
factory * !  Then  the  fair  commentators  do  not  always  agree,  which 
is,  in  one  sense,  also  '  satisfactory.'  Lady  Francis  Egerton  doubts 
whether  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  within  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  be  really  the  site  of  Mount  Calvary ;  and  indeed  pro- 
ceeds to  question  whether  Mount  Calvary  were  ever  a  mount 
at  all — ^while  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  thinks  the  evidences  of 
its  being  the  actual  site  *  highly  satisfactory,'  and  throws  no  light 
whatsoever  on  the  question  of  the  Mount.  Again,  Lady  F. 
Egerton  implies  that  she  wishes  the  good  Empress  Helena 
further,  only  decidedly  Tiof  at  Jericho,  for  having  built  up  and 
over  all  the  roost  remarkable  Scripture  localities;  while  Mrs. 
Damer  thinks  that  her  memory  should  be  revered  on  that  very 
account,  as  havii^  preserved  what  otherwise  would  have  been 
in^tably  lost.  Then  the  Areopagus  did  not  strike  her  ladyship 
as  at  all  an  appropriate  place  for  St.  Paul's  addressing  the  Athe- 
nians; while  her  indefatigable  <^ponent  declares  it  just  the  very 
spot,  of  all  others,  best  fitted  for  such  an  occasion.  On  the  whole, 
we  fancy  it  might  be  as  well  that  such  controversies  should  be 
left  for  the  solid  erudition  and  masculine  diligence  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son and  Lord  Nugent.  Each  lady,  however,  with  her  husband 
and  child,  was  in  turn  taken  for  the  King  and  Queen  of  England 
— the  one  travelling  with  a  Prince  of  Wales,  the  other  with  a 
Princess  Royal — which  must  have  been,  in  every  respect,  parti- 
cularly '  satisfactory.' 

Another  advantage  we  must  by  no  manner  of  means  pass 
over.  What  b  the  use  of  plain  Mrs.  Anybody's  getting  into 
courts  and  harems,  and  scraping  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of 
illustrious  strangers? .  They  cannot  tell  us  who  they  are  like!  or, 
if  they  do,  it  is  somebody  Uiat  nobody  knows  anything  about ; 
whereas  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion,  by  comparing  people  of 
quality  abroad  with  pe<^le  of  quality  at  home,  have  it  in  their 

Swer  to  give  us  the  most  luminous  ideas  of  both.     Thanks  to 
rs.  Dawson  Damer,  we  now  know  that  one  of  Osman  Bey's 

wives  is  like  Lady  F ^y  S— t,  and  another  like  Lady  F . 

E ;  and  that  a  sister  of  Halib  Effendi's  is  the  very  image 

both  of  Lady  A —  F— x  and  of  Lady   C y;   and  we  are 

^uch  the  wiser  for  the  information.     Also  that  King  Otho  of 

Greece 
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Greece  is  aa  oafavi^ufable  lUceness  of  the  late  Lord  Darham, 
which  is  the  bea t|  it  appears^  that  any  of  these  ladies  can  say  for 
his  majesty. 

But  in  spite  of  these  and  some  other  litde  fineries  which  lie  on 
the  surface  of  these  ^orks^  there  is  much  more  of  good  feeling 
and  right  principle  they  cannot  hide.  Lady  F.  Egerton*s  little  vo- 
lume, taken  all  in  all,  well  justifies  the  respect  with  which  we  have 
always  heard  her  name  mentioned.  Although  she  travelled  with  all 
the  comfort  and  protection  which  station  and  wealth  could  secure 
to  her,  and  the  smooth  ways  of  pilgrimage  now  permit,  yet  that 
one  indispensable  qualification  which  the  Christian  reader  de- 
mands in  all  who  presume  to  approach  the  altar-place  of  our 
faith,  the  absence  of  which  no  array  of  learning  and  no  brilliancy 
of  talent  can  supply--rname]y,  the  genuine  pilgrims  heart — that 
we  find  in  Lady  F.  £gertoa*s  unpretending  journal,  more  than 
in  any  other  modern  eicpedition  to  the  Holy  Land  we  kuQw. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  casual  and  passing  travelleni  should 
be  able  to  furnish  us  with  any  new  associations  of  import* 
ance,  but  this  lady  has  done  what  is  as  good,  if  not  better :  sho 
has  responded  to  our  old  ones.  In  every  expression  of  beip  senti- 
ments— in  her  deep  emotion  at  first  beholding  Jerusalem — in  ber 
gratitude  at  being  permitted  to  eoter  its  gates-r-in  her  ynodeisl 
hope  that  the.  exp^tion  thither  had  been  the  source  of  religioiM 
improvement  to  herself  and  all  her  party* — ^we  find  those  feding* 
which  th^  heart  naturally  associates  with  the  sacred  terniovy,  and 
whicb>  she  needa  us  not  to  remind  her^  are  of  far  mor^  importanoe 
in  one  of  her  high  estate  thaa  any  stores  of  erudition  or  powers  ti 
research  she  might,  havie  desired  to  posseas. — But  Lady  Fraaeia 
Egerton  has  received  praisQ  after  which  all  other  tributes  muit 
indeed  appear  worthless.  The  companion  of  her  wandaringa 
concludes  hia  own  very  beautiful  record  of  tiie  Pilgrimage  witli 
some  lines  which  we  must  transfer  to  our  page :— • 

*  If  I  too  much 
And  far  have  ventured ;  if  the  cheruVs  wing, 
Which  shades  the  ark,  I  have  presumed  to  touch ; 
•f . .  With  voice  profkne  if  I  have  dared  to  sing 

\^it       Of  themes  too  high j  and  swept  the  sacred  striug 
/  n/ . .     ^^  "*^"^  ^^^  maatcrs  of  t^e  Ijne  allowed  ;— 
^^  I        Then  may  this  world's  n^ket  or  censure  fling 
^^^       Its  shadow  o'er  the  faults  it  blameB»  and  nhroud 
The  rhymer  and  the  rhyn^e  inous  oblivious  cloud. 
^  *  Yet,  if  the  wodd  rejt et  4ilie  Pilgrim's  musc^ 

Wilt  thou,  the  Enninia  of  his  brief  crusade,.- 
T'^^e  tribute  oi  the  Wand^r^r's  song  refuse, 
feebly  uttered  and  too  long  delayed? 
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Whose  voice  could  cAieer  him;  \  and  whoae  aostnli.  madei 
Like  sound  of.  waters  bubbliag  froia  die  sand^ 
The  desert  smile ;  whose  presence,  undismayed 

By  toil  or  danger,  o'er  our  fainting  hand 
Spread,  like  the  prophet's  rock,  shade  in  a  weary  land. 

*  O  guide,  companion,  monitress,  and  friend  1 — 
.  .    And  dearer  words  than  these  remain  behind, — 
I      If,  in  the  strain  in  which  I  fain  would  blend 

Thy  name,  some  charm  to  which  the  world  were  bUud, 
Some  dream  of  past  enjoyment  thou  canst  find; 
If,  to  thine  ear  addressed  and  only  thine. 
One  note  of  music  murmur  on  the  wind;  '^'* 
■  If  in  this  wreath  one  flower  be  found  to  twine 
And  tlwu  pvoQounee  it  tweet,  all  that  I  ask  is  mine.^ 
Lady  Grostenor  (now  Marchioness  of  Westminster)  is  in  no 
respect  to  be  inclodcxl  among  the  ranks  oi  fine  ladies,  except  on 
the  score  of  elevated  station.  Her  '  Narrative  of  a  Yacht  Voyage' 
re^Difres  no  assistance  from  her  title  to  give  it  interest.  It  is 
simply  a  sensible,  healthy,  and  well-written  work,  utterly  free 
from  adl  afiectatMns,  atid  especially  from  that  which  apes  humility, 
and  betraying  the  woman  of  rank  chiefly  in  the  total  absence  of 
all  attempt  to  display  it.  None  indeed  can  open  these  volumes 
wHbont  feelitig  thsit  they  are  conversing"  with  a  high-bred,  inde- 
pendent^splrited  woman— too  proud  to  condescend  to  be  vain — 
who,  having  read  Well,  and  thought  well,  and  been  surrounded' 
frem  inf«H<cy  with  society' of  the  highest  intellect,  and  objects  of 
tbe  finest  att,  becomes  instructive  without  any  pretension  to  teacb, 
and  interestti^,  though  giving  only  the  iimple  narrative  of  her 
every^y  Krfe.  •  Her  ladyfthip  is  so  truly  the  Englishwoman  too 
in'  her  tasies-^iiuch  delight  in  a  garden,  sucb  interest  in  a  horse, 
sodi  enjoyment  of  the  8ea:--^her  mind  has  evidently  so  itiiich 
fretfh^air^  to  it«-*t)irough  all  her  wimderings  you  iet  so  evidently 
the  healthy  English  home  she  has  left.  BtmAfidM,  however/ Lady 
Grosvenor  never  entirely  quitted  the  atmosphere  of  home.  Her 
voyages  were  chiefly  performed  in  her  lord'«  own  yachts  and  their 
land  expeditions  restricted  to  abort  visits  to  the  Ionian  Isles  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  few  longer  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  Spain  and  Greece. — We  are  ^us  spared  all  those  discontented 
descriptions  of  hotel  ill-treatment  ^ich  give  a  sameness  to  many 
journals,  while  the  rough  accommodations  on  th^  rough  road  to 
Granada  are  described  with  a  humour,  as  if  she  thought  them, 
what  she  probably  did,  part  of  the  enjoyment.  Certainly  to 
make  the/>mp/ti«  of  the  Mediterranean  in  one*s  own  yacht,  and 

•  Mediterran^sn  SHrtcl«^,  by  tbnl  f  .  Bgetton  (1  »4^,  |i.  30. 

'  ■  '  "•  '•'"  '      '  "  Stop 
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stop  for  a  bit  of  inland  as  often  as  the  fancy  mo^es-^wduld  seem 
to  be  the  perfection  of  pleasure — always  barring  sea-sickness. 

Lady  Grosvenor's  book  is  evidently  a  close  transcript  of  her  pri- 
vate journal :  there  are  some  chapters  in  it  that  could  not  have 
been  penned  except  for  the  use  of  her  own  girls^  and  if  she  had 
left  these  out  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better — certain  abridg- 
ments of  Plutarch  for  instance.  But  with  these  exceptions,  we  ad- 
vise no  skipping.  Throughout  she  enjoys  Nature  enthusiastically^ 
tells  a  story  admirably,  and  here  and  there  gives  little  touches  of 
truth,  which  at  once  light  up  the  scene.  For  example^  speaking 
of  the  pestiferous  marsh  in  which  ancient  Ephesus  stands,  she 
says  : — *  The  whole  place  swarmed  with  reptiles  and  insects,  the 
noisy  humming  of  which  latter  was  quite  repulsive.  Locusts 
sprang  at  every  step,  huge  dragon  flies,  black  beetles,  and  spiders, 
and  enormous  ants,  and  all  either  creeping,  jumping,  or  gliding 
about,  as  in  a  bad  dream' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  101. 

Also  describing  the  Temple  of  Seleucus  on  the  Island  of 
Rhodes : — '  Fragments  of  columns  now  repose  in  confusion,  <me 
over  the  other ;  the  sejiarate  blocks  disunited,  but  lying  prostrate 
in  layers  from  east  to  west»  like  a  string  qf  beads  unthreaded,* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  304. 

From  the  long  habit  of  a  sea  life,  her  ladyship  had  evidently 
familiarised  herself  with  the  anatomy  of  a  vessel  and  technicalities 
of  nautical  phraseology.  Instead,  therefore,  of  mincing  the 
matter  with  feminine  paraphrases,  she  simi^y  makes  use  of  the 
terms  employed  around  her.  Such  passives  as  these  look  like 
an  experienced  sailor : — '  But  a  breese  sprang  up  from  the  north- 
west at  ten  am.,  which  increased  n^dly  with  a  succession  of 
tremendous  white  squalls;  we  double-reefed  the  mainsail,  furled 
the  top-gallant  sail,  close  reefed  the  topsail^  brailed  up  the  fore- 
sail, single  reefed  the  ibre  staysail,  and  furled  the  jib;  and  even 
then  the  ship  heeled  a  good  deal,  and  everything  was  topsyturvy 
in  the  cabin.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  217.  At  the  same  time  we  confess  that 
we  are  taking  the  correctness  of  the  sea  dialect  for  granted.  We 
do  not  forget  how  a  certain  page  in  Gulliver  took  in  the  lands- 
men, and  maddened  Swift's  friend  the  old  admiral.  At  all  events 
the  Countess  was  a  fearless  sailor — ^for  the  Dolphin  suffoDed  its 
full  share  of  sea  vicissitudes,  and  there  is  a  description  of  a  three- 
days  storm  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  which  no  reader  will  find  it 
easy  to  forget. 

The  little  Dolphin  schooner  is  a  great  favourite,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  fakir  sex,  and  has  since  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  service 
of  another  English  lady,  Mrs.  Houston,  who  spends  many  an 
epithet  of  admiration  upon  her,  and  announces  with  characteristic 
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pride  ihaty  from  the  day  of  their  departure  to  the  daj  of  their 
return  to  the  Channel,  she  had  not '  shipped  a  single  sea !'  We 
have  not  room  for  that  notice  of  the  '  Yojage  to  the  Texas*  which 
ita  lively  pages  warrant,  but  it  is  a  work  which  well  accords  with 
our  estimate  of  the  travelling  Ei^lishwoman.  The  lady  is  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jesse,  so  well  known  for  his  charming  contri* 
butions  to  the  popular  literature  of  Natural  History :  and  she 
inherits  the  easy  spirit  of  the  paternal  pen.  Her  adventures  are 
often  most  diverting,  and  the  buoyancy  of  her  temperament  seems 
almost  unique — ^yet  all  is  amiable,  gentle,  and  good. 

With  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  we  return  at  once  to  the 
innermost  boudoir  of  modem  fashion.  But  though  the  light  is 
stifled  with  draperies,  and  the  air  heavy  with  perfumes,  and  every 
step  impeded  with  prettines«es,  and  uselessnesses,  and  nonsenses 
without  end,  yet  a  stream  of  pure  feeling  plays  through,  and 
genuine  mirth  is  heard,  and  genuine  kindness  felt ;  and  something 
tells  us  that  the  inmate  must  be  both  healthy,  happy,  and  worthy. 
There  is  no  objection  in  the  world  to  a  little  finery  if  it  be  but 
well  done :  those  only  are  ridiculous  who  are  one  thing  and  fancy 
themselves  another.  Now  Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  is  real;  she 
knows  her  own  foibles  as  well  as  anybody  else,  and  is  too  ready  to 
laugh  at  them  herself  for  her  readers  to  do  so  long.  Her  affec- 
tation, too,  is  of  that  nice,  simple,  frank  kind  which  flourishes 
under  any  circumstances,  makes  itself  happy  with  any  materials, 
and  can  ever  and  anon  slip  into  positive  nature  without  any  very 
palpable  change  of  manner.  This  lady  can  write  her  own 
tongue  very  admirably  when  she  pleases,  though  she  prefers  a 
pepper  and  salt  of  French  and  English,  in  which  she  equally 
excels.  In  the  midst  of  her  gayest  scenes,  one  perceives  every 
now  and  then— even  when  she  whispers  it  to  a  Pacha  acquaintance 
— that  she  is  thinking  of  the  *  four  deserted  children  '  at  home. 
She  travels  with  every  imaginable  luxury — lackies  and  abigails^ 
cook,  courier,  doctor,  and  artist — but  sets  to  work  to  make  the 
beds  at  Ramla,  and  picks  up  sticks  herself  in  the  desert  with  the 
greatest  glee.  The  French  cook  is  in  agonies  because  he  cannot 
get  a  turkey  for  his  second  course  in  the  tent  below  Mount  Hareb : 
but  Mrs.  Damer  is  quite  contented  with  the  five  chickens  he  is 
forced  to  substitute.  Her  tent  is  evidently,  wherever  she  goes, 
like  a  fragment  of  Mayfair:  but  she  is  always  ready  to  bear  a 
hand  in  tricking  it  out.  She  has  all  sorts  of  pretty  longings  and 
wishes — ^thinks  that  groups  of  slaves,  each  holding  a  candle,  as 
she  sees  them  in  Shami  Bey's  harem,  are  the  prettiest  way  ima- 
ginable of  lighting  a  room,  and  fears  that  *  these  animated  candle- 
sticks '  will  quite  spoil  her  for  crystal  and  ormolu — longs  to  buy  a 
little  estate  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  '  if  only  to  furnish  sweet 
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oranges  and  Ifrmont  for  om^s'deiserts/  but  at  tbe  saine  thne  puts 
up  with  all  the  tracagseries,  d^saar^mens,  and  malentendres,  and 
other  dMigreeableft-— for  which  of  conrae  there  are  no  equiralents 
la  the  English  language~«^ith  perfect  equanimity  of  temper,  and 
has  even  a  kind  word  to  saj  of  the  worst  accommodation.  Some 
people  make  you  dislike  their  very  virtues — ^this  charming  magi* 
cinn  manages  to  put  you  in  good  humour  even  with  her  foibles. 
Among  oil  these 

*  Young  ladies  with  pink  parasols 
That  glide  about  the  Pyramida,* 

WQ  pick  up  suadry  notices  and  traits  of  Mobemoi  Ali-^oite  as 
corr^t  as  those  the  oewspap^rs  suf^ly,  and  rather  nore  interaas- 
ing.  In  spite  of  bis  buying  up  his  subjects*  oottoa  cheap,  and 
selling  it  out  dear^  and  other  Paoba«like  discrepancies,  we  feel 
tbftt  an  Eastern  Peter  the  Great  is  eevemtng  Egypt — that  the 
massacre  of  the  Mamelukes  is  but  a  counterpart  to  that  of.  the 
Strelitzes-^nay,  that  the  cruelties  of  the  Mahometan  despot  ai^ 
Jess  obnoxious  on  the  wb^le  than  those  of  the  Chriatian  cnr. 
Mrs.  Dawson  Damer  gives  a  most  spirited  acconnt  of  him — having, 
on  occasion  of  his  inspecting  the  arsenal,  stationed  herself  dose  1^, 
and  been  presented  'aa  far  as  ladies  could  be.* 

•  I  never  saw  so  striking  and  idtelHgent  a  countenance,  nor  one  with 
half  the  variety  of  expression.  The  eye  had  at  one  moment  that  of  po- 
sitive benevolence,  imd  an  instant  afterwards,  mtmn  some  of  the  ma- 
chiaery  went  wrongi  it  gained  the  most  savage  espression ;  and  again 
wbjm  an  swkward^ooking  boy  fell  down  in  tumiag  a  wheel,  it  nsmmnd 
an  appearance  of  fun  and  mischief,  accompanied  by  a  chackle,  £x  k 
could  uot  be  called  a  laugh.  His  costume  was  very  simple — a  greeniak 
brown  suit,  tripiroed  with  ugly  light  fur,  and  a  rea  fez  (cap) — and  he 
wore  pea-green  silk  gloves.  His  cloak  was  held  up  by  one  attendant, 
more  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  out  of  the  dirt  than  for  cere- 
mony. The  Captain  PAcha  was  on  his  left,  and  Burghos  Bey,  his  prime 
minister,  and  five  or  six  others,  stood  near  him,  but  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  etiquette  of  a  court.  The  only  smart  tlung  belonging  to 
him  was  his  large  cherry-coloured  parasol,  trimmed  with  gold  irioffe, 
of  which  an  ill^dressed  Arab  had  charge,  but  which  die  heat  of  mt 
day  did  not  oblige  him  to  unfurl. 

*  We  were  toM  that  eon^  Mrs«  Ltg^,  who  went  in  male  costame  to 
his  kvi^  so  European  ladies  had  ever  been  in  such  direct  communiea* 
ttou  with  him  before.  He  seemed  to  be  much  amused  and  flattered  by 
our  anxiety  to  see  him,  and  remarked  that  Minny  [Miss  Darner]  most 
be  the  youngest  European  traveller  of  her  time.  All  this  was  commu- 
nicated through  the  medium  of  his  interpreter,  in  Turkish.  He  i>ro- 
fesses  to  know  no  other  language,  but  I  thought  as  our  answers  io 
French  were  translated,  that  he  frequently  appeared  to  have  forestidlcd 
the  interpreter.*— vol.  li.  p.  22S. 
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Thaiik««  too>  to  Mts.  Darner's  artiiW  M.  ChBcatan>  weai»  jC«r- 
Dished  with  a  portrait  of  the  Pacha  ia  every  way  to  match  this 
description — representing  a  handsome  intelligent  ooofilenanoe^ 
with  an  ample  brow  and  a  white  beard,  and  a  pair  c^  eyes  i4  mast 
be  tery  difficult  to  throw  dust  into. 

But  the  best  is  still  to  come.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our 
readers  that  Mrs.  Darner  has  irtruck  out  quite  a  new  line  of  ool- 
leeting~-and  that,  instead  of  filling  a  show  book  with  the  auto- 
graphs or  portraits  of  distinguished  individuals,  she  is  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  a  lock  of  their  own  hair !  Having,  not  long  since, 
succeeded  in  abstracting  the  six  last  black  hairs  from  the  noblest 
and  wisest  bead  in  Europe,  it  is  not  surprifing  that  she  plucked 
iqp  courage  on  the  present  occasion ;  bs^hooght  herself  that  she 
nugbl  not  b*  passing  through  Alexandria  again  in  a  hurry,  and 
that  Pa^as  only  live  for  ever  ia  fig<ares  of  speech,  and,  in  then, 
applied  for  the  same  token,  Uack  or  *white,  from  under  the  turban 
^-^-no,  alatf!  the  chimney'^pot  fez-^^hat  governs  Modem  E^pt. 
Mehemet  Ali  was  startled  ;-<^if  she  had  asked  im  his  A^  it 
would  hvfB  surprised  him  less!  however,  he  remembered  the 
bright  pair  of  Fiunk  eyes  which  bod  pierced  him  through  and 
throvgfa  at  the  arsenal—^  heart  softened,  and  though  he  eluded 
her  immediate  request  under  seme  evouse  about  1^  law  of  the 
Prophet — (of  course,  he  had  not  a  hair  to  give) — he  made  ample 
amends  by  promising  much  more. 

*  He  said  that  in  a  collection,  containing  Nelson's,  Napoleon's,  and 
WeUington's,  his  was  as  yet  unworthy  te  be  induded ;  but,  if  posterity 
judged  otherwise^  he  would  leave  in  his  will  a  request  to  Ibrahim  Pacha 
to  present  me  with  his  beafd;  and  if  I  did  net  outlive  hltti,  it  waa  to 
denend  to  the  son  or  daughters  who  inherited  my  eollectidn.  The  ages 
and  names  of  my  children  wore  asked  for,  and  these  te8tam«[itary  ar- 
nragemeata  were  very  gravely  made^  and  written  down  by  the  secretary 
sent  for  for  that  purpose.  In  the  evening,  at  a  litUe  party  at  Captain 
L.'s,  we  heard  that  all  Alexandria  was  ringing  with  thia  little  episode.* 
— vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

No  wonder !  What  European  lady  had  ever  got  so  far  before  ? 
Henceforth  all  generations  of  Dawson  Damer  will  swear  by  the 
beard  of  the  Padba! 

We  feel  that  we  awe  onr  readers  soma  apology  for  having  thus 
late  deferred  the  meation  of  a  lady  whose  rank  takes  precedence 
of  all  the  foregoing,  and  whose  literary  merit  is  no  less  distinct. 
We  mean  Harriet  Vane,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  To  Lord 
Londonderry  tlie  publie  were  indebted  only  a  few  years  back 
for  that  picture  of  the  Northern  Courts  which  no  other  pen 
but  his  could  have  supplied.  To  Lady  Londonderry  it  now 
owes  the  completion  of  the  set,  by  the  addition  of  those  of  the 
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Soath>-iii0lw]Ung.  ConstaxUinople^and  two  qtb^x  Cour|%  never 
we.  lielieve  described  before,  namely,  Tejtpan  and,  Tangier^ 
NQt»  we.  are  bappy.  to.  say^  tbal  informaUon  of  tbis  valiie.  bw 
been  in  wy  way.pvircba^d  by  tbe  separation,  of  t^irb  pexspntge^ 
wbose  harnu)ny  of  tastes  is  so  conspicuously,  ef  eijnplary..  Oo  ti^ 
^ontrary^  it  is  pleading  to  observe  tbat  Lady  Londpnderry  foUQwed 
Xiord  t>9ndonaerry  noji^tb,  .and^Lord  Londopdeirry  acx^ipi^ied 
Lady  I/](ndQnderry^autbu  1 1^  addition  therefore,  to  otbeir  esc^? 
lent  merits,  this  work  tends  in  every  way  to  corroborate  M^al.  di^- 
tri^e  of  EngUsb  domesticity  on  whicb  we  have  dwelt,  and  cannot 
fail  to.  impress  the  lower  ranks,  of  readera  with  the,  most  salutaiijE 
veneratpn  for  the  poanubial  relation3  of  exalted  life. ... 

Iq.^vei^y  ptbei;  respect,  indeed^  va&t  sapfifice  waff  incurved 9 
\^ui  tbis^  perhaps,  considering  the  chief  aim  of  ^t^^iv  trayeb»  FMI 
not  to  be  avoided;  for.  it  is  obvious  that  this  noble  pair iwe^e  far  tqq 
rnvkph  impressed  with  tlm  respoosibilijliy  of  their,  bi^.stf^tiW'U^ 
think  of  travelling  for  their  own  pl^easpre.  .  Their  pbjecls  aeem  td 
have,  been  .muItitudinouj»^-but  we  are,  satisfied  that  their  moliv^e 
ws^  always  identical,  and  that  of  the  most  single*hearte4  deftc^ipt 
tion.  Sometimes  one  is  tempted,  to  fancy  that  they,  had  quitUd* 
home  and  all  its  €x>mforts  {or  the  express  purpose  of  bindif^ithQ 
British  Court  in  relations  of.  doaer  amity  wUh  those  of  tb\|$  rc^ 
of  Europe,  and,  as  we  have  said,  of  some  parts  of  Africa>  thm 
the  mere  official  modes  of  intercourse  had  been  able  to  efiEep^ 
At  other  times  it  looks  as  if  their,  exclusive  ei^d  apd  aim>  wa^  the. 
establishment  of  civilisation  in  backward  and  careless  cpunUri^ 
and  ^the  encouragement  of  it  in,  those  that  were  taking. more 
pains.  Perhaps,  a  few  pages  further  on,  you  are  induged  to  surt 
mise  that  they  had  no  other  earthly  object  than  to  erect,  them- 
selves as  living  sign- posts  in  the  most  unfrequented  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — for  the  warning  or  instruction  oi 
all  those  who  might  follow  in  their  steps.  But  before  we  con- 
clude the  book,  there  is  not  a  doubt  upon  our  minds  that  the 
illustrious  travellers  were  solely  and  entirely  sustained  by  the 
desire  of  impressing  upon  mankind  the  great  moral  lesson  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  highest  rank,  consequence,  and  excellence,  to 
screen  its  owners  from  the  various  evils  of  this  world. .  In  short, 
from  whatever  aspect  we  view  it,  the  same  broad  principle  of 
philanthropy  pervades  this  work,  though  its  actual  applioatioa  is 
not  always  so  clear.  .  .  . 

This  must  also  account  for  the  very  decided  tone  we  observe  in 
her  Ladyship*s  style  of  writing — even  as  to  matters  that  usually  pasa 
for  trifles.  But  Lady  Londonderry  feels  and  shows  that  to  those 
who  have  a  great  public  object  at  hearty  there  are  no  such  things 
as  trifles.     Strict  uncompromising  partiality  is  her  motto  thraugh«^ 
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out.  Dracbenfels  disappointed  her,  and  sbe  dues  not  hesitate  to 
tell  it  so ;  whereas  Wiesbaden  was  larger  than  sbe  expected,  and 
she  is  equally  open  in  her  approbation.  Scenery,  however  beau- 
tiful, if  it  lasted  too  long,  she  naturally  pronounces  troublesome; 
at  the  same  time  the  humblest  effort  of  an  echo  to  give  bee 
pleasure  is  met  by  encouragement.  Leaky  steamers,  mismanaged 
hotels,  and  obstinate  Germans,  she  thinks  it  false  humanity  to 
spare;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  worst  behaved  weather  is 
admonished  rather  in  astonishment  than  anger,  and  in  the  darkest 
night  she  blames  nobody  but  herself  for  not  having  bespoken  a 
moon.  The  same  undeviating  frankness  accompanies  her  into 
the  social  departments  of  their  private  life.  Her  Ladyship  dwells 
with  amiable  minuteness  upon  the  eagerness  of  various  illustrious 
individuals  to  do  them  honour,  but  is  equally  anxious  we  should 
be  informed  of  all  occasions  when  personages  of  similar  dignity 
manifested  inferior  disoernlment.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  seem  to  have  been  particularly  tried  ; 
and  '  Royal  forgetfulness '  heads  more  than  one  chapter.  Lord 
Londonderry  some  years  ago  was  treated  with  what  be  took  for 
studious  rudeness  by  the  Court  of  the  Hague — who  can  have 
forgotten  that  horror,  or  the  consequent  kick  at  the  ignoble  Dutch 
nation? — This  time  the  King  of  Bavaria,  who,  as  Crown  Prince,  had 
been  very  intimate  with  him,  returns  '  a  flat  refusal '  to  Lord  Lon* 
donderry's  request  for  an  audience ;  nay»  Princess  Doria,  although 
often  invited  to  Lady  Londonderry's  parties  in  London^  peremp 
torily  denies  admittance  to  her  palace.  '  This  is  too  bad.'  Most 
people  would  have  kept  such  matters  to  themselves ;  but  Lady 
Londonderry  knows  the  moral  that  must  be  drawn,  and  speaks  out. 
Again,  on  the  occasion  of  that  remarkable  epoch  in  the 
Turkish  history — Lady  Londonderry's  presentation  at  the  Ottomail 
oourlr— she  enters  into  particulars  which,  had  she  not  told  them 
herself,  we  should  probably  never  have  heard  of,  and  certainly 
never  have  believed.  To  us  the  bright  daylight  picture  (in  the 
Book  of  Beauty)  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry '  in  full 
court-dress  presents  only  pleasing  ideas  of  aristocratic  splendour 
and  feminine  grace;  but  to  the  Turks  the  revelation  was  too 
sudden.  They  had  but  heard  afar  off  of  the  goddess  of  civilisa^ 
tion,  and  did  not  know  that  she  went  unveiled,  far  less  d^oUetde. 
At  first,  therefore,  they  opened  the  eyes  of  astonishment,  and 
then  turned  the  back  of  confusion;  in  occidental  phrase,  the 
poor  Moslems  all  ran  away  the  moment  they  beheld  the  radiant 
peeress,  then  peeped  behind  curtains,  and  otherwise  very  much 
misbehaved  themselves.  Even  when  they  did  recover  from  their 
panic,  they  evidently  had  not  a  notion  what  to  do,  for  they  trotted 
her  ladyship  up  and  down,  through  courts  and  over  terraces, 
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VB  a  nht  had  tlmtaM^  in  short,  anjtfaix^  but  a '  Hi^  aftd  Miffatjr 
*Pnnoeni^  Alsik, tacti^WB^eibuHiiess, when  Abd«I  Meclfid Anally 
iM  maWhia^peflueaiute,  he  took  to  little  notteeof  his  visitor,  aiul 
relreatedrjagatn  so  jqsiddy,  that  to  those  not  aoqusittted  with  the 
•eeriBt'S^iBirft  of  policy  whioh  sustained  the  noble  Mardiionett^ 
ihe  winde  aflbnr  might  appear  abeurd  end  even  derogatory^ 

The  ^presentation. lotbd  Bey  of  Tangters  is,  however,  a  gntefni 
seU«ff.  The  eestune  o£  the.  Marchioness,  upon  this  occasioft, 
%Bs  not  cestatnlj  calcmlated  to  give  the  most  correct  ideas  of 
English  tsoiirt-^bness^  being  merely  her  '  travelling-gown  and  oM 
atiraw  poke,  bonnet,^  sdM  ker  jewds  over  them.  But  the  great 
HashtHask  was  too  basy  ooonting  his  toes  to  remark  any  disced 
panciesief  toilette  ;  ami,  excepting  '  four  or  five  rude  girls  who 
laii^bcd  immoderalely,*  the  ceremony .  passed  off  with  commend** 
able  decorum* 

Whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  this  our  grandest  insular 
spedmeki^  it  will  at  least  be  allowed  thai  the  book  is  rich  in 
amusement  It  deserves  to  be  printed  on  satin,  and  inlaid  with 
as  nnnqr  cvests  and  coronets  as  Debrett 

<  Bere^  ladies,  as  w^  have  already  said,  neither  travel  nor  write 
snffioiendy  to  supply  any  strict  analogy.  The  £eir,  therefore,  thsi 
do  are  the  more  remarkable,  and  may  furmsh  some  oompatieon  as 
women*  if. tbey  donoi  as  tourists. 

.  The  Conntos  Ida  Haha^Hahn*s  name  is  well  known  as  the 
authoress  lof  light  and  amusing  novels»-*-«  description  of  works 
iximparKttrely  unknown  'before  in  Ciermany^  and  which,  in  this 
enstance,  owe  their  ]iopularity  equally  to  the  perfectly  Oennau 
tone  of  manners  and  morals  they  express,  as  to  the  brilliant  talents 
.th^ -exhibit  These  novels,  whiich  appeared  with  a  rapidity 
bespeaking. prodaetive  powiera  of  no  oomoKm  kind,  were  oeca- 
sitmaUy  interspersed,  with  accounts  of  trips  to  neighbouring  oono- 
tries,  undertaken  for ; health  or  pleasure,  and  intermingled  with 
iepisodes; .  etdier  of  slery  or  verse.  Of  late,  however,  Oountess 
liaha<Hahtt  has  appeared  almost  exclussvely  in  the  duuracter  of 
ft  tduriit. 

,  It  is^  dificult  to  approacdi  such  a  performer  as  this  wilh  Bixy 
salisiactiaii  to  oinrselvies.  The  mmts  and  demerits  of  bor  writ!* 
ing  are  so  intsrwovcn  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  upon  thesn, 
intheiHt  being  ulijusi;  to  the.tue  or  fsr  too  lemrnt  to  the  otfaen. 
She  Jb  assort  nf  Puckler  Muskau,  with  this  diffarence,  that  the 
same  class  of  deveraess  is  more  becoming  in  the  person  of  a 
liK)man,'and  the  same  dass  of  errors  infinitely  more  disgusting^ 
nnd  tha(ishe  has  both  in  a  greater  degree.  Whether  also  Coantess 
fjahi[i*jb{fdm;  the  novelisi  has  been  a  pnofitable  predecessor  4a 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn  the  tourist — is  a  qnestionn^wiiich  we  arte 
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ifidiAed  to  $atmer  in  the  n^alivei  Tbm  Iwntt  hm  dl#  tame 
•martneM  of  idoa,  ligffaUieM  of  «lep,  tMid/  play  of  languafe^  Uti 
the  has  also  lest  seope  for  bar  (BOty,  and  him  dwgaise  Cn  h^ 
efotUm.  What  therefore  is  the  chief  attimctioo  of  the  one,  visi, 
ihe  persmai  nature  of  her  wriungf,  becomes  the  gteateel  dsawbaok 
in  the  other.  Now  the  whcJe  field  of  emotions  aad  feelinga>  the 
whole  traia  of  mtemai  exptriences  'as  German  ladies  call  them, 
are  Conntess  Hahn-Hahn's  particular  rein.  And  with  jouUf, 
preltj,  clever,  rich,  independent  heroineB  to  express  them,  and 
every  imagfinable  romantic  position  to  esdte  thmn,  they  are  per- 
fectly in  their  place,  though  sddom  what  we  may  appvuve.  <  But 
the  case  is  widely  different  the  moment  the  feigfned  name  is 
dropped.  For  when  a  lady  invites  yom  to  accompany  hmr,  ia  her 
own  person,  through  couatries  suggesttre  of  outer  impressions  of 
the  utmost  interest  and  novelty,  yet  pauses  every  moment  ta  tell 
you  not  only  her  own  particular  thoughts  and  fedii^,  but  also 
those  habits,  peculiarities,  preferences  aad  antipathies,  which  one 
would  have  thought  even  she  herself  en  sudi  an  occasion  would 
have  forgotten,  we  feel  tied  to  one  who  at  home  would  be  rather 
tiresome,  but  abroad  becomes  insnfierable — to  one  who  never 
leaves  self  behind.  It  is  no  matter,  therefore,  whetfier  the 
novelist  be  identical  with  the  Countess  Faustine,  or  the  Countess 
Schonholm,  or  any  other  of  her  heroines,  as  has  often  been  di»- 
trussed ;  it  is  plain  that  there  is  but  one  person  ever  present  to  the 
imagination  of  the  tourist,  and  that  is  the  Countess  Ida  Hahn^ 
Hahn.  The  Germans  think  to  bestow  the  highest  praise  on  this 
lady  by  saying  that  she  writes  as  if  she  were  talking  to  you,  whiok 
we  admit,  and  therefore  she  becomes  egotistical,  as  mil  great 
talkers  invariably  are,  and  wearisome  from  the  same  reason. 
Like  almost  all  her  countrywomen  whom  we  have  the  honour  of 
knowing  in  print,  this  lady  commits  the  mistake  of  saying  all  she 
thinks — forgetful  that  few  may,  and  those  few  don*t^-«nd  not 
tmly  what  she  thinks,  but  why  she  thinks^  and  how  she  thinks,  till 
any  process  of  that  kind  on  the  part  of  the  reader  becomes  sonw- 
wbat  difficult.  It  is  true  that  these  works  are  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  letters  addressed  to  relations  at  home— *not  ficthions  relations, 
SB  oonveiient  mediators  between  a  bashful  lady  aad  a  formidable 
psblic,  but  real  brothers  and  sisters,  and  *  mammas '  *^whe 
receive  them  rcfrtdarly  by  post,  and  afterwards  all  join  in  iainest^ 
kig  her  to  publish  them,  Jtai  as  they  are.  But  tUs  by  no  means 
actounts  for'  that  predomimtnoe  of  the  first  person  singular  of 
which  we  complain.  We  all  biow  that  there  is  a  species  ef 
egotism,  generally  closest  to  our  bearte«  for  which  our  neareit  and 
barest  have  less  deference  than  the  newest  stmnger;  and 
Madame  Hi^Bir«Hahn'S  is  of  this  sort. 
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ti^  lrsu»ott9 '  aHd;  mrkf^  -r<A»JQQttMs» .  Fi»i  ^  ^U  ^itty  nnaecfsyarj 
itocr^ase  of  b»Ik  md  ipeigiil  m^a  rmi  evU,  aa-oU  wbo  do  aoI  ^i^vel 
ia  tbeir  own  oavriagei  with;  aslitoited  capaciiy  of  stowage,  will 
•oon  fiod  out  Seeondlj/  wbea  Uie  author  of  a  hand-book 
divergpQS  .from  ibe  plain  maUernof-^fiBK^t  8jf«tem«  he  iocun  great 
risk  «f  inirodaoiBg  vvJEial  may  pr<^e  obnoxioua  to  the  ceoaor^* 
ship  of  foreign  atatet-^whai  will  at  least  be  aura  to  evdte 
aHijIidon  and  cauae  Ae^y  wfaenerar  the  loanoal  praaeota  itsell 
to  a  pudctilioiMi  affetit  in  an  ottt*of-tbe-way  locality.  Thirdlj, 
lei  the  ettraneous  matter  be  never  ao  good,  it  cannot  be  auii# 
ciedt'  to  anawer  at  every  poinl  of  great  inlereat  the  demands  of 
the  historical  or  antiquarian  class  of  travellers :  yet,  if  it  be  in  the 
portmaaleato^  stick  traveller  wilt  hesitate  about  providing  himself 
with  a  native  supplement^  and  not  periiaps  discover  till  it  is  too 
late,  that,  in  trusting  to  his  London  vcodeimcum,  he  condemned 
himself 'to  m%  when  on  Uie  spot  oidy  one  aide  of  a  perplexed 
qaestlon. 

In  the  midst  of  numbsfliefls  difficulties  and  temptatioas,  w« 
inolinr  to  think  tbat-^^as  a  general  rule — the  author  of  b^  hand-boot 
should  be  as  full  aa  be  can  on  tbe  wayside  and  the  minor  halts, 
and  as  short  aa  he  can  on  the  great  cities.  In  most  of  Usese  you 
can  easily  borrow  for  the  oeca^n  local  works  of  tolerable  seach 
and  au^ority ;  and  if  on  one  side  it  is  most  agreeable  to  have 
an  inlielligent  Engli^unan  for  your  cicerone  when  examining  the 
arofastecture,  galleries*  &c.  of  a  foreign  capital,  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  undeniable,  that  by  giving  yourself  entirely  to  his  leading, 
yott  lose  much*  You  lose  a  great  deal  in  not  seizing  tbe  oppor* 
t unity  to  regard, the  things  from  the  native  s  ]K>int  of  view — ^you 
have  a  great  loss  in  not  reading  about  the  things  in  the  native 
iaoguage-^-you  part  with  much  that  would  be  most  likely  to  excite 
the  feeling  proper  tO'  tbo  spot,  kindle  and  (eed  the  imagination, 
and  stamp  a*  permanent  impresskm  on  your  memory. 

It  would  be  most  ungrateful  in  us  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
such  a  volume  as  the  '  Hand-book  for  Northern  Italy.*  It  is  the 
work  of  a  man  of  most  lively  abilities  and  very  great  mediaeval 
learning,  who  hra  devoted  mimy  laborious  summers  and  autumns 
to  this  magntficent  region,  and  raiibodied  a  curious  mass  of  know^ 
ledge  in  latigai^  always  clear;  oftmi  ckiquent.  Many  ik  raonoto 
nous  plain— many  a  wet  day^— many  a  long  evening  in  inan^  a 
bad  inn,  has  he  carried  us  through  pleasantly — and  many  Ihartks 
we  owe  him.  But  he  should  never  have  done  a  Hand-book.  li 
is  evident  that  he  has  pillaged  for  its  purposes  a  pHvate  journal 
which  ought  to  have  been  made  public — not  in  fragments  after 
this  fashion — but  entire;  and,  moreover,  many  of  the  plums  do 
vnot  iiaMi|&w40^,hai?nonise  with  the  p^dtU^g  in  whid^  he  ha^/uow 
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tliou^ht  <fit  to  iDserl  them.  In'  ^knoni;  iBtr  FMnns^Val^nmi:  half 
h»  own  pecntmr  doctrine  and  sp^utoimia  'on  ikvM»rwxf^  ^ 
subjects — and  peo|>le  in  general,  4Md  y»e  onrselves  in  parti^av^ 
are  at  all  times  happy  to  listen  to  thenn^bnt  almost  anywhers 
rather  than  in  a  Hand«-book — dovetailed  among 'eanm^ratiDns  df 
T\>st8  and  calenlations  of  Scadi,  and  htntit (none  shrewder)  towards 
the  frustration  of  the  postilion  and  the  UupUdS' d»  plaee.  Sir 
Francis  could  and  should  have  given  us  a  book  of  a  very  higk 
orders-one  entitled  to  rank  with  the  late  Mr«  Rose's  '  Letlen  td 
Mr.  Hallam.*  We  should  then  have  had  his 'views  fairly  opened 
— his  erudition  and  eriticiam  fully  cKspbyed:  asU is, every  pat<^  00 
bis  canvass  bag  makes  os  sigh  that  a  silken  mbe  has  been  cttt  up. 

It  is  dear  at  a  glance  that  Mr.  Ford^s  Hand^buok  for  Spain 
sins  against  the  vale  we  ha^e  ventured  to  lay  down.  It  sins  even 
mcire  hirgdy  than  the  volume  for  Nofthern  Italy.  We  are  satis^ 
lied  no  person  of  Hterary  taste  can  lay  it  down  without  regret 
that  Mr.  Ford  should  have  chosen  this  sort  of  vehicle.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  notable  differences  in  tlie  two  cases.  For 
Venice,  Verona,  Genoa,  Florence,  Milan,  &c.>  there  were  plenty 
of  excellent  Guides  in  French,  German,  and,  above  alh  in  ItaKaHy 
\ong  before  the  Albemarle  Street  series  began.  For  the  cities  of 
Spain  there  were,  with  very  few  excepliona,  none  decently  endm'> 
able.  Not  only  is  8pain>  as  a  whole,  for  the  European  traveHer 
of  intelligent  curiosity,  a  new  iand-^bat  we  doubt  if,  besides  the 
capital  itaelf  and  Seville,  there  exists  for  one  considerable  town 
a  native  volume  in  which  such  a  traveller  oould  find  the  informal 
tion  most  immediately  requisite  for  his  objects,  or  even  any  son 
of  indication  where  or  how  he  might  obuin  it.  On  the  mer^ 
antiquities  of  viarions  places-«and  for  eeclesiasttcal  antiquities  in 
general — there  exist  undoubtedly  giood'  old  Spanish  treatises  andl 
eompilations ;  but  even  as  to  them  we  think  we  may  abridge  all 
controversy  by  an  extraet  from  Mr.  Pord^s  own  ^eetion  on  Spanish 
booksellers  :•— « 

*  A  Spanish  bookseller  sito  cnscimced  among  his  parcbment-boui^S 
wares,  more  indifferent  than  a  Turk.  His  delight  is  to  twaddle  with  a 
few  cigaresqae  clergymen,  and  niouks,  when  theve  inrem  monks,  ipk 
they  were  alinost  the  only  pmrchasen.  He  acts  as  if  he  were  the  authei^ 
•r  the  coUectnr«  not  the  vendor  of  his  books.  He  scarcely  notices  the 
jtrai^er's  entrance;  neither  knows  what  books  be  has,  or  what  he  has 
notgo^;  he  has  no  catalogue,  and  wilt  scarcely  reach  out  his  arm  to 
take  down  any  book  which  is  pointed,  out ;  he  never  has  anything  whiqti 
is  gu))lished  by  another  bookseller,  and  will  not  send  for  it  for  ygu,  nor 
alWays  even  tell  you  where  it  maybe  bad.  As  for  gaining  the  trade- 
allowance  liW.  going  himself  for  a  book,  'b^  would  not  stir  if  it  were 
t\vehty-ffVe  W^ndfed  mstead  of  twenty  five  per  cent.  -^^       • 

"  ^ WhisD' i  SpMffth  booksUler  hat^tleil*  M6i  voile  ye6fttvtii(C  VttHoM,  kiia 
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.>«flllftltttid!to  a cttstoitfef,  if tyt)«  M.  him  for  itnj  narticiHttr  b6<ilc,''«i^ 
CarV«  *^  AatSquiCiei-^f  Set iUe,"  1m  will  amwer  >^Ftr«fiMM'^*Ncal^  agaiA 
in  a  day  mri  .two^V  WiMn- ]wur  zetom.  the  ^tkird*  or  iaurtk'  tamti  ke  iwiM 
^a»d. jou  Pi4razaV  '^  AntMuiuet  of,  Gfisada."    U  ia in  Vftin  to  nemon- 

tiyue^ades — what ;df)eB  .it  aigriify  ?  it  is  the  same  thing,  both  are 
aiUiquitie?^/*  If  you  ask  for  a  jp articular  history,  ten  to  one  he  wilj  give 
you  a"  poem,  and  say,  **This  is  thought  to  be  an  excellent  book."  A 
Dook  is  a  book',  aud*^  voii  cannot  drive  him  from  that  \  "  omne  simile  est 
idern,"  isliis  rule.  If  yoii  do  nut  agree,  he  will  say,  **  Wiy  an  English- 
ittan  bfottght  a  copy  ofit  from  mc  five  years  ago."  He  cannot  understand 
Ijowyott  cat!  resist  fofloWitig  the  example  of  a  paisano^  a  countryman. 
If  iidis  in  g6od'  humdur,  and  you  have  won  his  hciut  '>y  -a  rL.i--  :)Me 
,-wBatfc  of  i  time  in  go«9ipiiig^or  cigindsing,  he^iU^akedowneome  book, 
Aodf  juntas  he  iagoingto  cffiecit  to.you^  cbbjv  '' ^^hll'ttt  yon ^ do  not 
i^^derstaud .  SfMUiish;'?  which  il  at.coiQmodi  ootion  among  Spaniards, 
who».like  the  Moora,  aekiom  th^maelv^t. understand  any  language  but 
^heir  ^wn;  and  this  ^although*  as  you  flatter  ypurself,  you  have  been 
giving  him  half  aji  hour's  proof  to  the  contrary  ;  then,  by  way  of  making 
amends,  he  will  produce  some  English  grammar  or  French  dictionary, 
which,  being  unintelligible  to  him,  he  concludes  must  he  particularly 
useful  to  a  foreigner,  whose  vernacular  they  are.  An  odd  volume  of 
Housseau  or  Voltaire  used  to  be  produced  with  the  air  of  a  conspirator, 
when  the  dealer  felt  surt  that  his  costomtfr  was  a  safe  person,  and 
«intK ,  ttg  madi  «eH<^ri«imph  as  if  it  had  been  a  Tirante  lo  Blanc  His 
diuaay  at  the  coatcmptuout  ^oA/  with  ^ich  these  tomei  of  f«r1iiddeii 
knowledgo  were  reject  oould<  only.be  dofxicted  by  Hogarth«*''-*Tol.  i. 
pp.  138,  IdQ. 

.:  This  we  suppose  is  eno4igh  to.  make  the  intendisig  toarist  ao* 
jquieice  in  our  apolog^j  for  Mr.'  Ford..  At  all  events  leb  not 
tbose  who  stay  .at  home  to,  read  about  Spain •  quarrel  waih  ibis 
performance,  merely  beoauae  it  teems  with  evidesice  that  ils 
AUtix>r  could  have. dione  himself  moce  justice,  had  be  writlm  im 
jsome  oiber  foraii  and  fa^ion^  Twenty  yeans  ago  sucrh;  a  man,  so 
laden  >vith  knowledge  and  thought,  wonld,  on  reCnnmig  from  sl 
seven .  or .  eight  years*  residence  in  Spain,  have  furnished  the 
Albemarle  Street  press  with  a  couple  of  sfdendid  quartosj  whelhor 
in  the  shape  «9f  Letters  £rom  Spain,  or  Travels  in  SpaHi»  cor  (eo 
nomine)  a  Panorama,  of  >  Spain .  A  t  hal  f  thc'  distance  i  of  time  wfe 
should  have  ouf< four  comely  oclavOs.  Now  all  is.  changed;  aitd 
the  best  English  book^  beyond  all  comparisbn,  that  «ver  has  ap- 
peared fi^  the  illustration  not  merely  of  the  genenil  topography 
aod  local  cariosities,  but  of  the  national  character  and  mann^ts 
of  Spain*-^her  arts,  antiquities,  peculiarities  of  every  conceivable 
class — appears  in  thb  modest  guise  of  a  '  red  Murray,*  in  two 
pocket  voludjes.  We  have  no.  doubt  that  the  work  includes  a 
•capital  iamdihookr^hvX  it ,  is  not^  in  fad*  to  be  tned  At  all  &iy 
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that  standard.  If  the  extraneous  disquisitions  were  printed  by. 
themselves,  we  should  have  before  us  a  first -rate  bbrary  btK>k  $ 
and  it  is  in  this  Hght  chiefly  that  we  shall  regard  it  henceforth. 

Mr.  Ford  unites  qualifications  not  often  combined.  He  is  h 
man  of  fortune  and  fashion — a  scholar  who  has  cultivated  throug'h 
life  the  tastes  of  Winchester  and  Oxford — a  thorough  Lalinist 
and  Grecian — a  fair  Orientalist — well  acquainted  with  every  part 
of  civilised  Europe,  and  its  history  and  modern  literature — an 
amateur  nrtist,  second  to  no  one  now  living  of  that  class — a  man 
of  strong  general  ability,  keen  sagacity,  genuine  playful  wit,  and 
master  of  a  highly  picturesque,  animated,  original,  and  attractive 
style.  This  gentleman  has  lived  many  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  Spain  :  he  hns travelled  it  over  and  over  in  every  direction; 
19  as  imnGh  nV  borne  there,  in  the  matter  of  language,  as  fae  is  in 
E 1  i  -  i  a  1 J ;  u  i  id  L 1  -  111  id  s  the  people  intus  et  in  out^ — ^tlieir  histoty; 
their  books,  and  whatever  interests  or  cbatracterises  them.  He  has 
thought  fit  to  undertake  a  task,  humble  in  80ttnd»  but  in  fact 
gigantic;  and  whatever  he  may  have  sitcrificed  for  its  accom- 
plishment, there  can  be  no  question  that  he  has  entitled  himself 
to  our  warmest  gratitude. 

Le  style  cest  l hommc r-ikere  is  no. truer  isajing.  Here  is  the 
style  of  a  man  who  has  vfrom  boyhood  been  a  heUuo  librortim-: 
but  who  has  not  been  roueh  in  4he  habit  of  writings  (except  of 
cdurse  note-books  and  private  Letters) ;  and  who,  if  he  dccasianaHjr 
Texea  us  foy  odd  rigidities  and  qusdntnesses — so  bursting  with 
accumulated  illustrations  that  he  knows  not  how  to  deliver  him- 
self adroitly — atones  a  hundredfold  by  having  escaped  all  taint 
of  the  newspaper  jargon,  which  infects  and  infests  almost 
every  thing  tlmt, comes  in  those  days  from  either  the  French  or 
the  English  press ;  that  often  vague  and  roundabout,  oo^ 
crerpingy  anon  cloudy^  but  ever  easy,  ever  i^edimdant  iltmgf 
wbidi,  originating'  in.tlie  habits  of  the  penny-»a*Iinef>  ha* pervaded 
to  a-  mefaHidioly  extent  almost  everything,  opuwrds^^*  leadiiig; 
article  *—*  crack  article  * -^-blae^-bodc — bloe*stocking  book^^ 
ti€ivel» — travels— *-rocfnoirs — Lives  of  Surgeons,  and'  ^  Lives  of  the 
Saints  *-^which  penetrating  Hansard  bids  fair  to  pas9  into  His- 
tory. When  all  men  in  England  read  So  much  newspaper  every 
day  in  the  year — and,  generally  speaking,  so  little  else — ^liow  can 
H  be  .otherwise?  fint  Mr.'  Ford  has  lived  an  tbe  hhrarry— th^ 
real  iioary,  dusty  ^brary  of  folios^and  fatfaeT8^:£lrabo,  Atheaeeu^ 
DnoBii^e,  Camden,  Bayle,  Feyjoo  and  the  Benedietines«^^aiiiy- 
suliere  but  an  the  dubs  of  .Fbl  Mall  (thougli  hm  understands,  them 
too  of  old)'^*«and  ihe  writes  fi^jH^lish,  as  ii  there  never  had  been  a 
'  beM'  poblicdiiBtvaetor  !  since  the  ^'  Metcurias  Brisanmcus.?  it 
iisigbl  be  wiabedtbat  be-hadi  s{lared  .sefmefnore  days  and  nig^bts 
•'•  for 
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ifar  Dcjden*  Swift,  Additaa,  awl  Cliesteriield ;  but  we  €$xmuH 
jb«re  all  tl^lgv  frooi'the  same  man;  and  here  ta  a  book  in 
which  aby  o{  theise- woald  have  found  fifty  times  more  to  admire 
than  to  c^l  at.  Wherefore  it  well  becomes  us  to  let. him  speak 
for  himself. 

Mr.,Fprd  has  little  sympathy  with  the  hacknied  complaints 
about  either  the  difficulty  or  the  danger  of  travelling  in  Spain. 
He  has  a  passionate  love  for  the  country  as  a  country,  and  a 
^arm  gusto  at  least  for  the  people  as  a  people ;  and  he  asserts 
that  whether  his  English  reader  be  addicted  mainlj  to  natural 
Bcenerj  for  its  own  sake,  or  to  the  exploratioB  of  a  new  r^ion 
of  botanical  or  geoh^cal  interest,  or  to  architecture  and  eoek* 
sufhpyy  or  to  the  pnrs«its  which  carried  Wilkie  beycmd  the 
Pyrenees,  or  to  rural  sports — especially  angling — he  may  turn  to 
Spain  with  the  certainty  of  finding  ample  gratification  for  his  pro- 
pensities, and  with  no  fear  of  more  adventures  than  should  serve 
to  Quicken  his  enjoyment  That  is  to  say,  provided  the  traveller 
will  really  condescend  to  follow  the  advice,  on  various  practical 
pcHUts,  of  Mr.  Ford  s  own  preliminary  lecture.     He  says  :-— 

^  There  are  few  real  difficulties  in  getting  onward  when  at  the  spots 
themselves ;  it  is  heibre  we  set  out,  or  arrive,  that  these  appear  insur- 
SKmntahle,  hut  they  vanish  as  we  advance.  The  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
which  in  the  distance  rise  up  an  apparently  impassable  barrier,  ait 
studded  with  pi^hs  by  which  they  may  be  crossed,  which  do  not,  how* 
ever,  become  visible  uutil  they  are  actually  approached.  Travelling  in 
Spain  may  indeed  be  slower  than  in  other  countries,  but  the  country  is 
travelled  over  day  and  night  in  every  direction  by  the  natives,  who  arrive 
at  their  journey's  end  safe  and  sound,  and  with  quite  as  great  certainty 
as  elsewhere :  knowing  this,  they  are  never  in  a  hurry ;  and,  however 
scanty  their  baggage,  they  are  well  supplied  with  patience  and  good  bu^ 
mour,  which  they  oppose  successfully  to  those  petty  annoyances  from 
which  no  road  is  eKempt ;  and  they  are  too  practical  philcsophen  to  dis* 
tress  themselves  with  the  anticipation  of  calamities  which,  after  all,  i« 
■inetesn  eases  oat  of  twenty,  never  do  really  happen.  Spain,  like  ire* 
land,  has  kmg  had  a  name  far  worse  than  it  deBCrvcs :  to  read  the  £ng« 
hsh  newspapers,  which  thrive  on  staitling  events,  both  appear  dens  of 
diieves  and  law-breakers,  whose  works  are  battle,  murder,  and  sodden 
death ;  all  this  couleur  de  notr  becomes  roseate  on  landing,  and  the  tri^ 
veUer  makes  his  toor  without  hearing  a  word  on  the  subject.'— *p.  '76. 

.  Hia  observations  on  Spanish  servants  must  be  given  at  more 
Icuagtb-^they  will  introduce  Mr.  Ford  to  the  personal  acquaint* 
anoe  of  the  reader, 

.  *The  pnncipid  defects  of  Spanish  servants  and  of  the  lower  claasea 
of  Spaniards  are  muck  the  same.  They  are,  as  a  mafes,  apt  ts  im^ 
dal^  in  hdbilB.of  prqcnuitinatiott, .waale,  iaysovidence^  and  untidi- 
teaaiidt^ey  are  unmechanical,  obstinate,  and  incurious,,  ill-educated 
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uA  yfeJMiiictd».anA  eitiber  lob  ytoiij  ,BiMH}puuQm,imif  carMt,  ih  «k 
for  ibfortnatioii  hmsk  otliors ;  tkejF-ai^  v«y  lQ<|UQ«fo«^  a^highl^  CFHki4 
loot,  as  often  is  the  oa«e^itb  ttKise  giiren  (a  ^mio^aipgt  ^ffb.i^y« 
Ifod  especially  the  AodaluciaxuB,  are  to  a.  Um^^  f^e!P:»  i^i^i,  ii|  ^r| 
it  is  the  only  Temaining  romance  in  Spain,  as  far  as  the  natives  mr  con- 
cerned. As  they  have  an  especial  good  opinion  of  themeelves,  they  are 
touchy,  sensitive,  jealous,  and  thin-skinned,  and  easily  aflronted  when- 
ever their  imperfections  are  pointed  out;  their  disposition  is  very  san- 
guine and  inflammable  ;  they  are  always  hoping  that  what  they  eagerly 
desire  will  come  to  pa'ss  without  any  great  exertion  on  their  parts ;  they 
love  to  stand  still  with  their  arms  folded,  angling  for  impossibilities, 
while  other  men  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Their  lively  imagina- 
Itan  ia  »evy  apt  to  carry  .them  away  into  extremea  £(x  good  or  evil,  •whan 
tbey  luH  oQf  ihe  momeot  like  ohiULren^  aod  jbaving  gtatified  the  humour 
of  the  impulae  relapaa  into  tbeijr  ordinary  iranquiUijLy«  wbiQh  ia  that  of  a 
alumbering  volcano.  Oo  the, other  band,  they  are  full  of  excellent 
^and  redeeming  qualities;  they  are  free  from  caprice,,  bardy^  patient, 
cheerful,  good-humoured,  shnrp-witted,  and  intelligent;  they  are  honest^ 
faithful,  and  trustworthy;  sober,  and  uuaddicted  to  mean,  vulgar  vices; 
they  h^ve  a  bold,  manly  bearins;,  and  will  follow  well  wherever  they  are 
well  led,  being  the  raw  material  of  as  good  soldiers  as  are  in  the  world  i 
Ihey  are  loyal  atid  religioua  at  heart,  and  full  of  natural  tftct>  mother  wit, 
and  innate  good  mannera. 

V  In  g^oeral,  a  firm^  quiet,  courteoaa^  aod  aomewfaat  reaerved  mamer 
m  tbe  moat  efieotive.  Whesever  dutiea  are  to  be  performed,  let  them 
aee  that  you  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The  coohicas  of  a  deter'^ 
mined  EngKahmaafa  mamier,  when  in  eaniest,  is  what  few  foreignera 
aan  wiihatand.  Gbrimaee  and  geaticulation,  aound  and  fury,  bluater, 
petulance^  And  impertinence,  fiune  and  f^et  in  vain  against  it,  aa 
tbe  apnya  and  foam  of  the  Mediterranean  do  agaisat  the  unmoved 
aad  immoveable  roi^  of  Gibraltar.  An  Eogliahman,  without  being 
over<faAiiliar,  may  venture  on  a  far  greater  degree  of  unbending  m 
hia  intercourae  with  bia  Spanish  dependanta  than  be  can  dare  to  do 
with  those  he  baa  in  England.  .  It  ia  the  cuatum  of  the  cxMintry ;  they 
are  used  to  it,  and  their  heada  are  not  tunied  by  it,  nor  do  they  vftx 
ibrgei  t^eir  rehtive  poaitions.  The  Spanianfo  tneat  tbeir  atfvanta  Ytif 
much  like  the  ancient  Romans  or  the  modem  Moora ;  they  are  mora 
their  verma,  their  domeattc  alavea :  it  ia  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
father  combined  with  the  kindneaa.  Servanta  do  not  oftea  change  their 
laaatera  in  Spain :  theur  rdationa  and  duties  are  to  dear^  defined^  that 
the  la^er  runs  no  riak  of  compromivng  himaelf  byhia  iiamiliaEity^  which 
can  be  laid  down  or  taken  up  at  his  own  pleaaure.  In  England  no.qaan 
dares  to  be  intimate  with  his  footman  ;  for  supposing  even  such  absurd 
feincjr  entered  his  brain,  his  footman  is  his  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Conventional  barriers  accordingly  must  be  erected  in  self-defence':  and 
aoeU  barrieta  are  more  difficult  to  he  paaaed  than'walbi  of  br^sa^  more 
impoaaible  to  be  repeided  than  the  whole  statatea  at  large. 

^  No  maaie^ in  Spain, and  atiU  teaa  afarfiigBer,aho^  ^fibrdeacend to 
.    .    •  I,.  .       -j.'^  1  •  .      ...     ,'..,•-.    ^.*..v; .;;•*:  -^ffcr^anai 
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personal  Hbine^  saeere,  or  violence.  A  bldw  ii  neyier  to  be  washed  out 
'except  itt  Mood ;  and  Spanish  revenge  descends  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  There  should  be  no  threatenings  in  vain ;  but  whenever  the 
^pp<Hrtimity  «0Qur»  for  piunshment,  let  it  be  done  «(aiet)y  attd  effectiYely, 
suavUer  in  modo^/oriUer  in  re;  said  the  fault  once  puuisfaed  shosdd  tiot 
be  needlessly  ripped  'Up  agaih ;  Spanianlfl  are  -siiffieteAtly  unforf  i?ing, 
and  hoarders  up  ^f  wreveaged  gnevanoes:  they  do  .not  require  to  be 
reminded.  A  kind  atid'  un^tnaa  bchavioar,  m  shoiwiog  Gonsidarafion  to 
them}  in  a  maaner  which  ioi{^eB  that  you  streaoBOBtdnied  >toit,  and 
expect  it  to  be  shown  to*  you,  keeps  ikMSt  things  a  l^r  right 'plsees. 
Temper  and  patience  are  the  gnat  requisites  in  'die  master,  ^peeially 
when  Uie  traveller  speaks  the  language  imperfectly.  -  He  ni«st  not  think 
Spaniards  stupid  beoiuae  they  eanHot  f(uess:the meaoing  of  his  unknown 
tongue.  Nothing  is  gained  by  fidae^ag  slid  overdoing.  Howevier  eai^ 
you  may  get  ttp»  daybreak  wihLnot  take  plaee  fthewMiunr :  90pc^.mutM 
madrugar^  amwkece  mf»  4empra9U>.  Let  well  alone':  )»  not  zealoos 
overmuch :  be  occasionally  both,  blind  and  deaf:  ahygiu  mo  U  4i^hdm 
haz  te  el  sardo. .  Keep  the-  door  shut,  and  die  devil  passes  by :  di 
puerta  cerrada  el  diablo  ^e  kftna.  Fret  not  about  what  is  ^  done,-  and 
oannot  be  helped  ;  but  keep  honey  in  mouth  and  an  .eye  to  your  caah  i 
miel  en  boca  y  guarda  la  lolsa. 

*  Still  how  muoh  less  expewytttre- is  necessary  i«  «Spai»  than  iH 
performing  the  commonest  exeuraion  in  Engknd^md  y«C  msnay  who 
submit  to  their  own  countryaMa's  extevcions  are  fmlimrn  nt  what  tiey 
imagiue  is  especial  cheattag  of  them, -^fwast  Englkhiiien)  abroad :  tktm 
outrageous  economy^  with  which  some  areaflictted,  is^  penny  wise  an^ 
pound  foolish.  The  traveller  -maiBt  remember  ^las  he  gains  caste^  gets 
brevet  rank  in  Spain«  thmt  heis  taken  far  a  ■k>Td)  lad  ranks  adth  tkeiv 
nobility;  he  must  pay  for  these  hueuiies:  heiw  smail  afesr  ali  wiU  be 
the  additional  per  centage  on  hia  general  ^Lpsnditure,  und  how  weft 
bestowed  is  the  excess,  in  keeping  the  temper  good,  Mad  the  capability 
of  enjoying  a  tour,  which  onk  is  performed  once  in  a  lifei  unrufled. 
No  wise  man  who  goes  into  Spain  for  amusement  will  phmae  into  this 
guerrilla,  this  constant  petty  warfare,  a1)out  sixpences.  Let  the  traveller 
be  true  to  himself;  avoid  bad  eompan>f,  ^en  hatfe  su  tama  con 
perros^  se  Imfania  ecn  fndjfos^  tmd  make  room  for  bolls  and  fools,  ^/ 
IfMo  y  t&ro  da  is  eorro,  and  he  may  see  Spain  agreeably,  and,  as 
Catullus  said  to  Veranius,  who  made  the  toilr  many  centuries  aso,  may 
on  hts  veliim  amuse  his  friends  and  *'old  mother"  by  telling  his  own 
stories  after  his  own  way  : 

**  Visam  te  incolumem,  audiamque  Iberum 

Narrantem  loca,  facta,  nationes, 

Sicut  tuus  est  mos.*'  • — pp.  65,  66. 

Mr.  Ford  is  (as  may  be  expected  of  a  Devonshire  gentleman) 

a  high  Churchman— a  staunch  Anfflo-catlwlic  ;— nay,  one  might 

almost  suspect  him,  from  incidental  expressions^  of  a  leaniiig  to 

the  doctrine  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.     However,  hit  adviee  as  to 
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fisetde  oh  theoldgicar  topics  i$>  we  have  no  dpubtj  thai  whfch 
t^rotesta'nts  of  everj  shacle  will  do  well  to  follow :— ^ 

/ . '  It  wU)  b«  bolter  ^  AToid  ail  rdigioiu  disoiiMtoii*  whateTttr,  on  wtdeh 
j^ .  (iutitte^  jtte  very  aenthive.  Tfaae.  is  too  wide  a  gulf  between,  ever 
W  be {Mui«i^^ :  Sponiaida,  wha»  like  the.Mealem^'alloi^tthetnselYea  great 
latitudflin  iau^n^  at  monks,,  aneati,  and  fnrallMsoM  of  l^eligioii,  are 
.iflery  .tfMiQ&]F  aa  r^rda.tbe  aidctesof  liieir  creed:  em  theBe,-£etefbre» 
beware  of  eveni^pcMrtxv&oriticbm;  ctm  d  cjoyfaft^  tnmM  mebutktiri. 
Tbft^bole  Balion,  iuretigbvs  BEMtteiesy  is  divided  oaly  into  two  elasses— 
b^ioted  RomaDista  or  iaafidelst  there  ia.no  ria  tMdia.  Vt^  very  cfx- 
iitoikcci  of  tke  Bible  ia  UDknown  to  tbe^  vast  majority,  who,  when  con- 
vinoedofrtbe  cheats  pat  forth  as  religion,  have  nothing  better  to  fall 
bi^  oHv  Wt  ififiddiity ^  Th^  have  no  means  o#  knowing  the  ismih ;  and 
eyeuithe b^eOer  olaasaa  havenot  the  mmral  tounxgejo  seek  it:  they  are 
afraid  to  eraoine.  the  subjactHHthey  anticipate  an  unsatisfactory  result, 
and  therefore  leave  it  alone  in  dangerous  indiffeiendsm ;  and  even  with 
the  most  Uberal--with  those  who  believe  everything  except  the  Bible — 
l^e  term  A^^  (heictie)  still  ounveya  an  undefined  feeiing  of  horror 
and  disgust,  which  we  tolerant  Protestants  cannot  understand.  A 
Lutheran  they  scarcely  believe  to  have  a  soul,  and  almost  think  has  a 
tail.  The.  universal  high-bred  manner  of  Spaniards  induces  chem  to 
pass  over^  mb  stUntiOy  whatever  nnfavourable  suspicions  they  may  enter* 
tain  of  a  foveigner's  bdief ;  they  are  even  wiBing  to  commit  a  nious 
fraud  in  ooosidering  hiii  innocent,  and  a  Rdman  Oathollc,  until  the 
contrary  be  proved.  It  therefore  rests  with  the  traveller  to  preserve  his 
sellgious  i»eognitot  end,  unless  he  wishes  to  enjoy  the  suffering  of  a 
soartyr,  he  will  not  volunteer  hia  notions  on  theology.  One  thing  is  quite 
cle«r«  ihit9  however  serious  and  discouraging  the  blows  recently  dealt  to 
thePo|iet  the  cause  of  infiddity^  and  not  of  Protestantism,  has  hitherto 
bea&  the  sole  gainer.'-- vol.  i.  p.  166. 

Of  no  less  ccetholic  utility  is  Mr.  Ford's  brief  admonition  on 
the  subject  of  Spanish  mendicants. 

*  Few  Spaniards  can  afford  to  give  much ;  the  many  pass  on  the  other* 
side.  Familiarity  has  blunted  their  finer  emotions  of  sympathy,  and 
their  charity  miLSt  begin  at  home,  and,  from  seldom  stirring  out,  is  the 
coldest  thing  in  this  torrid  climate. 

'Now  John  Bull  is  held  abroad  to  be  a  golden  calf,  andis  wor^ipped 
and  plundered ;  the  Spaniard,  from  Toreno  downwarda,  thinks  our  tra- 
vellers to  be  laden  with  ore,  like  the  asses  of  Arcadia,  and  that,  in  order 
to  get  on  lighter,  they  are  as  ready  as  Lucullus  to  throw  it  away.  The 
moment  one  comes  in  sight,  the  dumb  will  recover  their  speech  and  the 
lame  their  legs ;  he  will  be  hunted  by  packs  as  a  bag-fox ;  his  pursuers 
arenaeitherto  be  caDed  nor  whippea  cifl  They  persevere  in  the  hopes 
tfaiit  tbey  may  be  paid  a  something  as  a  hush-money,  in  order  to  be  got 
lid  of;  nor  let  any  traveller  ever  open  bis  mouth,  whether  for  foul  or 
fair  words,  unksa  be  intends  opening  his  num.  Every  sound  that' 
comes  out  is  sweet  to  their  ears,  and  perfect  harmony  in  proportion  as 
the  Spanish  is  ill  pronounced ;  no  pearls  or  diamonds,  which  dropped 
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ftt>m  the  lips  of  the  Aiabian  princess,  can  be  more  precio««.th»iF^»- 
certainty  thiis  obtained,  that,  however  'well  pat  on  his  capa,  the  speifar 
is  not  a  Spaniard,  but  a  foreigner — Quanre  peregrinum  mcinia  rauea 
r^ciamae.  If  the  pilgrim  does  once  in  despair  gi^  the  fact  of  the  anivri 
m  town  of  a  charitable  man  spreads  like  wildfire;  all  feflow  hint  the" 
next  day,  jnat  as  crows  do  a  brother-bird  in  whose  crop  they  have  amelt 
earrion  at  the  night^t  roost.  None  are  ef?er  conteiit;  the  same  beggar 
ebmes  ewrjr  day;  his  gratitnde  is  the  litely  anticipation  of  Aituttf 
favours ;  he  expects  that  you  have  granted  him  an  annuity.  But  there 
is  a  remedy  for  everything.  The  gualche  etna  of  the  ttalian  b^gar  it 
chilled  by  the  cutting  c^  niente;  the  English  vagrant  by  the  hint  of 
•*  policeman,**  or  the  gifl,  not  of  sixpence,  but  of  a  mendieitr  ticlDet.* 
Lane  (ii.  28)  gives  the  exact  forms,  AVlah  ter'zook,  Ood  will  susfa^  ; 
Atktb  yaate^k^  Ood  give  thee;  with  wMch  alone  the^uaiogmiarBgyp** 
tian  beggar  win  be  satisfied.  So,  in  Spain,  the  apeetfle  windrtfperatta 
on  the  mangy  crew  like  brimstone,  the  special  p^ea  to  whidi  there -isrvo 
demurrer,  is  this — and  let  the  traveller  character  the  form  on  the  tablet 
of  his  memory — Perdona  V^-  por  Diosy  Hermano  !  My  brother,  will 
your  worship  excuse  me,  for  God's  sake !  The  beggar  bows — he  knows 
that  all  further  application  is  useless ;  the  effect  is  certain  if  the  wordp 
be  quietly  and  gravely  pronounced-'' — pp.  180,  181. 

From  the  introductory  part  addressed  more  especially  to  the 
lover  of  painting,  we  must  again  quote  liberally — there  is  ro  de- 
partment in  which  the  reader  may  rely  more  comtpletely  on  tbe 
science  of  his  guide. 

'  Wilkie  called  Spain  the  Timbnctoo  of  artists.  It  is  indeed  a  terra 
i$ieoffnita  iA  %  great  and  national  school  of  artists,  of  whom,  with  the 
exception  of  Velazquez,  Mujallo,  and  a  few  others,  even  the  names  huve 
aearcely  traasjHred  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Art,  like  everything  in  that 
isolated  and  little-viaited  land,  has  long  remained  hermetacallj  sealed  up. 
The  eo/^lvi^  propensittee  of  sundry  French  generals  did  her  a  good 
turn,  although  one  perfectly  uniatend^  They  emancipated  maay  ofiier 
imprisoned  disciples,  who  thus  were  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  Uie 
great  masters  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Yet  the  Vnowledgje  of  Spaaish  a^ 
is  still  vagne  and  uncertain ;  beyond  Velazquez  aodMurillo  few  paintingi^ 
have  any  marketable  value.  They  are  imK  the  fashion,  and  from  not 
being  understood  are  not  appreciated.  There  are  thsee  grand  scboola 
in  Spain ;  first  and  foremost  is  that  of  Seville*  secoudly  that  of  Valencia, 
and  thirdly  that  of  the  Castilee  or  Madrid  j  fnd  thpse  again  (Veliizqaea 
excepted),  in  local  and  uncodojmunicaiing  Spais^  are  best  to  be  studied 
in  their  own  homes,  hanging  like  ripe  oranges  on  their  native  branc^e* 

*  The  genera)  character  of  the  Spanish  achool  of  painting  ia:gr4Vf, 
religious,  dr^ped^  dark,^  natural,  and  decent.  The  Churchy  the.. great 
patron,  neither  looked  to  Apelles  qr  Raphael^  to  Vei^ua  or  tb^  Gri^^j 
ahe  employ^  painting,  to  furnish  objects  (\i  dayotioOf  not  gi  Wf^ 
(»r  delight^  tp  provid.^  p^ied  beaks  f(^,thoa^ /vir}^  could  if^  ^f(A, 
printed:  ones;;  tp  .di«ie»it»te  miM  ^^..rtft  f9*wi-^»^^ 
especial  subjects  by  w^i^b  hpr  ^i^m,  wa^  h^,  WBMF^^ie^^  ^^CiV)!^ 
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mmmnAyWui  what  TfU)itiis  Mm  tbe  *^$aem  igt»orfmii0*\^  her  flockp 
—hitrinid;  and  thia  aocovnta  f#r  i}mpr^$ion0l  ohan^M  of  l^miifth 
art^  <Trhidi,  aa  eld  Thonaaa  Coryate  (it.  2M)  obstrytd  at  Fri^k&rty 
(totaiaa  *^n  woild  of  eiu^Uinl  iMoturea,  inveaftimvft  of  aii^kr  ourMMiiy% 
wlleieof  moat  ware  ra}igi0iia  and  aticii  aa  tendad  to  mortifieaUon :"  Mnoa 
tiia  kagiofirapUct  hknuk,  h^fsoAttv^  and  eoDTcniional  eharaotaf  of  tb# 
oonapaaitiona.  The  jo^ooa  cbwrch*  in  h^r  patmy  power,  treated  art  like 
the  priesta  of  Eggrpt;  it  iraa  to  be  silent,  iaapaaatte,  and  inmutab)^ 
Sbe  eautled  a  stem  adbeaton  to  an  eatablishad  model;  sbe  forbad  an} 
demtion  from  bar  religioiia  type#  To  have  changed  an  Attitude  or 
afttrtete  ^^mld  bave  been  n  change  of  Deky :  thna  the  rude  conc^ 
tsooB  of  an  nnartiatio  period  weio  repeated  by  men  of  a  later  and  beUor 
a§^  wbose  eMOtlre  inventions  were  fettaied  to  &  preacribed  formuln. 
Bnt  Cbe  8rttala»  even  if  they  bad  wished  it,  did  not  dMre  ofiEend  a  potion 
by  wboao  coDnttiaaiotta  akme  they  liTod ;  aa  among  the  Pagana,  the 
painting  the  Vit gin  gave  tbem  fame  and  bread : 

'  ■■    '"  Pictoree  ab  Iside  pasci 
Qttisneseit?" 

The  most  distingaished,  however,  partook  of  the  deep  sincerity  of  a 
religious  age  and  people.  Luis  de  Vargas  and  Juanes  were  eminently 
dtfvonl^  attd^  like  Angelioo  da  Fieaola,  never  ventured  to  paint  the  Virgin 
without  purifying  and  exakiog  their  minds  by  nrevious  prayer:  so,  in 
the  more  religious  da^s  of  Rome,  Amnlius  never  dared  to  paint  Minerva 
except  iogattuf^  that  n,  in  grand  costume  (Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxxv.  10)* 
These  early  artists  were  upheld  by  faith ;  they  believed  even  in  the 
wiMest  le^etf^s :  hence  their  eccrnestnesa  and  honesty* 
'  *  The  H6ly  Ttibtmat  stood  sentinel  over  author  and  artist :  An  in* 
ipe6tw^*wj«Mor  y  weddr—^aa  appointed,  whose  dwty  it  was  to  visit  the 
studios  of  sculptors  and  painters,  either  to  destroy  or  lo  paint  over  the 
alighteet  deviation  ftatk  the  manner  whioh  theh*  rubric  laid  down  for 
treitltig  aacred  subjectsi  Paoheco,  tiio  father-in-law  of  Velaa^ues,  de« 
taSa  in  Ms  official  characier,  in  970  WS^  ^^  orthodox  receipu  for  the 
nauHT  da^s  of  dey^tional  pictures.  Svery  sort  of  indecent  or  even  ftta 
fi^|pt«8entation  in  pamthig,  sculpture,  or  engraving  waa  pnfaibked 
(ll^la  xii  Indlcefixpurg.).  Hence  the  fine  arts  of  Spain  are  aingularly 
^laste.  When  Italy  poured  fbrth  her  vbluptnouo  nymphs,  her  Yentiee*, 
4^  iiak6d  Gtaees,  whidi  the  discovery  and  rising  taate  Ibr  the  antique 
f««on<si)ed  and  endeared  to  their  tastes,  the  prudery  of  veiled  Spain 
WUt  fright.  Thia  dass  of  paintings  was  prohibited,  or  the  nuditiaa  of 
^theoe  that  erepf  in  were  eervered  with^  dmpery.  Cardueho  naontiona 
tiM  Ih^  B^  of  ah  artist  had  appeared  to  hia  confiMaor  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  eonfined  to  hie^  m  fire  until  a  free  piotnre  wivieh  he  had 
fk}»MA  ahoiiM  be  burnt  ibr  him.  Nothinff  gave  the  Holy  Tribvnal 
g^Mt^  tinea^ness  than  how  Adam  mid  ^e  in  Paradise,  the  bleaaai 
<yM8o  bttniing  rtt  purgatory,'  the  lady  who  tempted  St.  ^ottbony,  or  die 
^Hil  IMy  ^  Jttii^ent,  #e#e  t^  be  paintei«^o^eamitanc»  in  whM 
^MmRI  iHollM  afti  lohg  €Mhls6  wn^ild  lie  ^i^jMf  ^iaplaeed^    Bodr  Pai»- 

ftaM^^f  r.  i3vy  Mfd^  VAmMi^wt)  fm^  ifee«&dMcfttie  p^tef^tM^nety 
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l4Bf  Fmd^'glEkniMMkfd^  Spaini 

teticteHy.  Desoribitog'  the  cekbtated  Lart  Judgment  of  Maiiki  tier  Vmw 
nt  SoviHe,  Pat^ieo^  velaftes  heir  a  bnfaop  infonneii  him  that  he  ha4 
ehftnc«d,  ivhen  mily a nmplemoDk,  to  perform  eerme  belbre  this growfi 
of  nakedne8»-^<he  mitpe  had  not  obliterated  the  dire  reooU«ctionB ;  \i 
obeeiTed  (he  had  been  a  sailor  m  early  life)  that  raUior  tha»-  celebrate 
mast  teibte  it  «gaiti,  hs> wonU  faee  a  hunicBDe  in  the  Bay  of  Beim«da;». 
'^Spanish  pioCkires,  on  the  whole,  Uke'Sfaniah  beamtiesy  will^  at  fini 
tight,  ditappoiat  all:  tdHMe^irhoee  tastes  have  beea  formed  heyend.  tho 
^rrenees;  they  mc^  indeed  imtptove'Upon  acquaintanoe,  and 'frvm  tho 
m^ant  of  anything  better:  asain^  the  mnre  agreeable  t«bjeets  are  seldoaa 
to- be  seen  in  Spain,  for  theto  matorally  have  been  the  first-  te.beiief 
mored  by  the  iron  or  gold  of  fora^pnen,  who  hare  leA  the  gloomy  a^Ki 
asostie  behind;  thus,  in  all  Spain,  not  ten  of  MuciUo's  gipsyr  anA 
beggar  pictures  axe  to  bo  found,  and  the  s^k  by  which  he  is  best  kaowv 
in  England  is  thatby  whieh  he  will  be  least  reeog^sed  in  his  nstivft 
land.'-iWrf-p.  114. 

Mr.  Ford  tells  us  that  if  we  wish  to  collect  a  Spanish  library 
we  shall  do  so  better  in  one  week  in  London  than  we  could  in  a 
year  at  Madrid.  It  may  be  acceptable  to  quote  him  also  on  the^ 
purchase  of  pictures ; — 

*  The  maricet  never  was  well  provided  with  literary  or  artistical  wares: 
the  rich  cared  not  for  these  things,  and  the  clei^y  made  art  subservient 
to  religion,  and  tied  it  up  in  mortmain.  Whatever  there  was^  has 
been  pretty  well  cleared  out,  during  the  war  by  the  swords  of  invader^ 
and  since  the  peace  by  the  punes  of  amateurs.  Those  who  expect 
to  be  able  to  pick  up  good  things  for  nothing  will  be  woiully  disap-^ 
pointed.  Let  them  beware  of  the  ^'  extraordinary  luck  of  getting.  Jbr  an 
ohf  smg — ^  the  merest  chance  in  the  world^-an  omiginal  Murillo  or 
Velazquez.^  These  bargains  are,  indeed,  plentiful  as  blackberries. 
But  when  the  fortunate  amateur  has  paid  for  them,  their  packing, 
freight,  duty;  repairing^  linings  cleaning,  framing,  and  hatngingi  he  will 
be  m  a  frame  of  mind  to  suspend  himsell  Sad  is  desengano^  U» 
change  whkh  will  come  over  the  sphrit  of  his  baigain,  when  seen  through 
the  flattering  medium  of  the  paid  or  unpaid  bills,  and  the  yellow  Landoa: 
fbg,  instead  of  the  first4ove  sight  under  the  cheeiful  sun  of  SpaiB^ 
Again,  Spanish  pictures  are  on  a  large  Bcale>  having  been  destiixed  /or 
the  alters  of  <^urches  and  chapek  of  magnificoot  pioportioDA.;  and 
hence  arises  another  inconvenience,  in  addition  to  the  loo  frequent  r»t( 
pulsiveness  of  the  subjects,  that  th^  are  ill-adapted  to  the  confined  rooms' 
of  private  English  hcMises,  nay  eveifr  to  those  of  Frenoe.  The  subfecte; 
of  cowled  Inqaisidores,  the  Ms^enates  of  Sfmin,  look  dark,  gloomy^ 
and  repulsive,  when  transported,  like  hooded  owki  into  the  dayligU  ami 
judgment  of  sensual  Paris,  or  coupled  with  the  voluptuous  groupings  of 
siren  Italy.  But  Spanish  art,  like  het  litorafeure,  is  with  few.  exoeptiwiMh 
the  expression  of  a  people  long  subject  to «  bigoted  aseetic  deapott^and. 
fattened  down  to  conventional  rules  and  fomuisei  diamelrteaUy  opposcdJ 
^  beauty  and-  gmee,  and  with  wfaaoh  ^^uahad  to.  straggle^  Btvx  ia; 
dlmly-lighted  ohapelsv  these  |«dntiB|^^  pan  #iid  panel  0f  the  aAiheas' 
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-imd'  die  system,  were  in  fatrmony  «ith  alL  around ;  tank  thote  vbo 
pMitited  then  calciyftted  on  given  pkoee  and  iatentione*  all, of  winch 
•mft  changed  and  taken  away  in  the  Lonvre :  restore  them  to  their  en- 
^nal'pMitionSy  and  they  wiQ  r^ain  llieir  power,  effect,  and  m^ning^ 
^  ^  The  Spaftish  •diooi  ia  remarkable  for  an  abaenee  of  the  ideal* 
Religion  there  hat  heen  so  maoh  materialized,  that  the  repretentatiooa 
.iod  exponents  of  nceeseky  partook  more  of  die  flesh  than  the  spirit, 
more  of  hnmanity  than  ii?inky;  it  eddem  aeared  above  the  lower 
Dsgiona  of  reality^  The  Deity  was  anthropotnorphised ;  to  seek  whose 
Ibrm  was  thought  even  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  ii.  7)  to  be  human  imbeciUiy*. 
The  monkish  saints,  raised  from  the  ranks  to  this  Olympus,  were  de** 
iig^ed  after  the  vulgar  models  of  conventual  life  :  thus  they  held  out  to 
mt  masses  the  prospect  of  an  equal  elevation.  The  Capuchins  painted 
hyM uriHo,  the  Jesuits  by  Rselas,  and  the  Carthusians  by  Zurbaran^ 
^most  step  out  of  their  fratnes,  and  do  all  but  move  and  speak* 

*  The  absence  of  good  antique  examples  of  a  high  Hyle,  the  prohibition 
-of  nudit}'-^-the  essence  of  sculpture — the  semi-Moorish  abhorrenoe  of 
anatomical  dissection,  all  conspired  to  militate  against  the  learned  draw- 
ing of  the  M.  Angelo  school.  The  great  charm  of  the  Spanish  school  ib 
the  truth  of  representation  of  Spanish  liffe  and  nature.  Despising  the 
foreigner  and  his  methods,  and  trusting  little  to  ideal  conception,  thfe 
artists  went  to  ikeiudure^  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  lior  everything. 
Henoe,  VdazquesB  and  Murillo,  like  Cervantes,  come  home  at  once  to 
the  countrymen  of  Reynolds,  Wilson,  and  Shakspeare,  nature's  darling. 
They  have,  indeed^  been  said  to  be  the  anticipation  of  our  school,  but 
more  correctly  speiking  they  only  preceded  us,  who,  without  inter-com- 
munieation,  arrived  at  similar  results  by  adopting  similar  means.'—" 

JZtdLg.  ire. 

From  pictures  let  us  pass  for  a  moment  to  another  class  of  art 
— monumental  sculpture. 

*^The  most  Temarkable  Pautefms^  or  royal  and  private  buriai-nlaces^ 
aie  at  the  Escorial,  Toledo,  Guadalajara,  Cuenca,  Poblet,  Ripoll,  and 
San  Juan  de  la  Pbna.  But  even  these  have  suffered  much ;  the  destruc- 
tion -and  profanation  which  cominenced  during  the  French  invasion^ 
having  been  curied  fearfully  out  during  the  recent  changes  and  chanpes 
of  civil  war.  Many  of  the  superb  tombs  etected  in  convents,  which 
itfxt  founded  by  great  men  for  their  family  burial-places,  have  been 
swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  had  previously  been 
grossly  neglected  by  the  degenerate  possessors  of  their  names  and 
titBtes,  who,  however  proud  of  the  descent,  were  indifierent  to  the  fate 
of  ^  gnndsires  cut  in  akhaster  ;'*  nor, -even  supposing  that  the  patrons 
hid  kkd  the  inelination  to  protect  them,woukl  it  have  been  in  their 
powey.  The  supmession  of  the  convents  was  decreed  in  a  hurry «  and 
ezecQ^  by  popular  violeoce.  Their  hatred  against  the  monk,  as  a 
dmne  send' Cartist,  was  stimulated  by^ltoenlsed  plunder.  Art  aud  re^ 
Ugm  were  tmmpled  on  idike;  ofa^te  once  the  most  revered  became  ia 
the  rsftdtion  the  most  abhonred;  scarcely  anything  was  n^peeted;  for 
fa»d  'ssiy  sehtiment  of  Rspect  existed^-  th|e  spirit  whtdi  directed  the 
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m'otetnent  liecer  cooldikave  beisn  routed  tip  to  demofition  pttdi;  'Spaih 
liai  in  our  time  gone  tfarongh  a  dottble  yiiitation,  wbich  in  Bb^atkd 
tooic  place  after  long  intervals.  The  French  hivaaion  repreeenta  the 
RefbrmatioD  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  recent  civil  wars  those  of  oqr 
Charles  !.'  In  both  a  war  of  destruction  was  waged  agahist  pala^ie 
and  convent.  Time  has  healed  the  wounda  of  our  ecclesiastical,  miilt, 
but  in  Spain  they  remain  in  all  the  unsigbtliness  of  recent  onslaaght, 
atill  smoking,  still,  as  it  were,  bleeding/ ^pp.  120-1211. 

This  downfall  of  the  Church's  ancient  glories  meets  us  at  everjr 
page ;  nowhere  perhaps  more  strikingly  than  in  his  chapter  on 
Pilgrinuigef'^^M  to  which,  if  the  meditating  tourist  be  at  all  en- 
ihusiafftic»  there  is  no  time  Xq  be  lo9t : — 

*  In  Spain,  as  in  the  East,  the  duty  of  perfonaing  certain  pi^nmagea 
was  formerly  one  of  the  abaolttte  precepts  of  Auth.  Spain  almndavi 
•acted  spots  and  ^*  high  places."  MomemU  warn  theiz  Avaiat,  Aira- 
gcg0  and  SanUago  their  Medina  and  Mecca*  These  were  the  ipABd 
aitea  to  which  it  once  was  necessary  to  <^  go  up."  In  proccsa  of  time 
^e  monks  provided  also  for  every  village  some  cooaeciaited  apol^  whioh 
offered  a  substitute  for  these  distant  and  expensive  ezpeditiom ;  tfady 
will  perish  with  the  dissolution  of  monastezissy  which  derived  tiK 
greatest  benefit  from  their  observance.  Few  pilgrims  ever  visited  the 
sacred  spot  without  contributing  their  mite  towards  the  keeping  up  the 
ehapel,  and  the  support  of  the  holy  man  or  brotheriiood  to  whose  e^pe- 
eial  care  it  was  consigned.  ^*No  penny  no. paternoster;"  and  masns 
must  be  paid  for,  as  diamouds,  pearls,  and  other  matcciis^  and  tlye 
greatest  sinners  are  the  best  customers.  Although  lighter  in  p«ise»  the 
pilgrim  on  his  return  took  rank  in  his  village,  and,  as  in  the  East,  was 
honoured  as  a  Hadji ;  the  SfMinish  term  is  Bomero^  which  some  bate 
derived  firom  Roma,  one  who  had  been  to  Rome,  a  roamer;  others  from 
the  branch  of  rosemary,  Romero,  wbich  they  wore  in  their  caps,  whseh 
is  a  Scandinavian  charm  against  witches  j  and  this  elfin  plants  called 
by  the  Northmen  Ellegrem^  is  still  termed  aUcrim  in  PortugaL  Thus 
our  pilgrims  were  called  PalmetB,  from  bearing  the  palm^branch,  and 
Saunterers,  because  returning  from  the  Holy  Land,  X/O  SainU  Terre, 
These  Romerias  and  Ferias^  the  fairs,  offer  the  only  amusement  and 
relaxation  to  their  hard  and  continued  life  of  labour:  Ferioj  aa  ike 
word  implies,  is  both  a  holy  day  aud  a  fair.  It  was  every  wheie  found 
convenient  to  unite  a  little  business  with  devotion;  while  puxer  motAYfe 
attracted  from  afar  the  religiously  disposed,  the  sacred  love  of  ^old  iKI- 
dttced  those  who  had  wares  to  aell  to  siexv^  God  ana  Mommpja/ty 
tempting  the  aasembled  pil^^rims  ikod  peas^ts  to  cany  back  with  thejn 
to  their  homes  something  more  substantial  than  the  abstract  satisfacfipn 
of  having  performed  this,  sort  of  conscientious  duty.  In  every  pi^t  of 
Spain,  on  tne  recurrence  of  certain  days  devoted  to  these  excui^io^, 
men,  women,  and  children  desert  their'  homes  and  occupations,  their 
ploughs  find  spindles.  The  cell,  hermitage,  or  whatever  be  the  f^e 
of  worship,  is  visited,  and  the  day  and  ni^t  fiven'  up  to  song.  «ftd 
dance,  to  drinking  and  wamaili  i»itli  whksh^  aa  with.  ome.BkitllflB«  tinse 
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py^iiHimi  bave  much  Bympathy  ami  assoMciatio* ;  indeed,  if  observance 
oi  ritea  mmed  any  tetV  tbese  festirala  vonld  appear  especially  devoted 
U>^  Bapchua  and  Venus ;  the  ulterior  results  are  brought  to  light  some 
nine  months  aiferwanis :  hence  the  proverb  considers  a  pilgnraage  to 
be  quite  aa  attractive  to  all  weak  women  as  a  marriage — a  Ramerias  y 
PoWy  Vim  las  locos  todas^  The  attendance  of  female  devotees  at  these 
ftlfresco  expeditions,  whether  to  Missas  de  Madrtdgada^  masses  of  peep 
of  day,  or  to  Virgines  del  Socio,  Dew-Virgins,  of  course  attracts  all 
the  youDg  men,  who  come  in  saints'  clothiug  to  make  love.  Those 
who  chiefly  follow  these  love-meetings  are,  unfortunately,  those  whose 
enthnsiasm  h  the  most  inflammable.  In  vain  do  they  bear  the  cross  oti 
therr  bosoms,  which  cannot  scare  Satan  from  their  h^trts.  Howevei-, 
the  sittht  is  so  carious,  that  the  4mteUeri  during  tki$  time  cf  tke  yeof^ 
skmda  :mmkB  ittquuiet^tkBprif^ifiai  4owm  udk^t  mUl  wkem  ofte  the 
.tM69t tmtkmirkmhh'  Jntakw.  amd  B^merime  4^  the  imtnediate  neigkbrnut" 
h9od,  ,  Tkmf  are  vimj  da^  diminishingi  iat  m  Spain,  as  in  the  HmKi 
wkereiueigtt  ckiHjaiioB  is  at  work,  tjbs  tooisition  stoi4  ioterferea  witti 
painters  ami  authors  of  '^  Sketdias,"  sinoe  tba  march  of  intaUaet  and 
the  exooKure  •£  popular  fallacies  is  at  least  paring  away  somethia^ 
torn  migioas  and  natioaal  festivities.  Education,  the  rights  and  r^- 
apottsiixflitiea  of  ckizeEidhip,  and  the  consequent  increased  taxation,  have 
both  •  dispdled  tiia  bliaa  of  ignoianoa  and  saddened  the  enlightened 
papulttDe*  Poferty  and  poli£sy  oarea  ibr  to«dajr  and  anxiety  for  the 
a^aniMs,  bate  .damped  a  iomethiag  of  tba  former  reckless  abandfm  of 
■BitistnMSed  joyoiisoeia,  and  lessened  the  avidity  for  immediate,  and 
ptrhays  gbiMssh  en|oymeBtB.  Many  a  pictttresque  custom  and  popular 
usage  will  paea  away,  to  the  trkunph  of  the  utilitarian  and  political 
eeoneodsty  to  tkoaonow  of  the  poel,  tbc  artist,  and  antiquaiian.  Now 
tin  jPnyrsao  with  merciless  henow  ie  tearing  up  maary  a  wild  flower  of 
8paniafa  naturcy  which  are  to  be  rooted  up  be^ie  ^*  hreadi-stufb  "  can  be 
Mbetttetcd-'-^-^pp^  190, 121. 

Mr.  Ford  knows  all  Spain  well  as  a  traveller ; — and  he  has 
revealed  more  entirely  new  and  vmtrodden  paths,  full  of  high  in- 
ierost^  than  any  recent  European  tourist ;  but  in  Andalusia,  and 
eapeeially  at  SevilU  end  Granada,  be  is  at  homo.  It  was  here 
that  heimde  liia  usual  abode  during  several  years*  For  a  00a- 
cid#rablo  time,  he  does  not  my  exactly  how  long,  be  seems  to 
%a¥e  lAhabited  «l  set  of  rooms,  repohred  and  fitted  op  at  his  own 
cost  tve  presnme,  in  the  Alhambra. 

Seville  is,  as  all  readers  of  Byron  know,  the  far-famed  land  of 

/'awofet  oranges  and  women,*  and  the  native  city  of  his  'friend* 

Don  Juan  1  enorio — whose  pedigree  we  gave  in  a  former  article. 

U[Qtjart*  Rev.,,  vol.  cxviL).     Torso  de  Molina  and  Beaumarchais 

Mve.  told  us  in  witty  prose  what  Moaart  and  Rossini  have  set  to 

9  4^ip^0|iafnuaic»,ttie  rarodoii^  of  .this  anu>irous  Andalusian  on 

o4be<baakii  «{  ih^  aiWec  Bsrtia.    fAW  ato^h^is  pf  the  iJaymarket 

•«0  p«at«tfaBtctke.£ticBudbible  Jtatr  pfn^bia  hcj^-ktlka'a*  victmain 
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St^ni^,^nf^  ai^QuoM .U>  mlk  eire ;  and  of  qowrfe  evmty  3«dkNMi« 
^'oumerp  1^  «nreQ.  mer^,  toiim9t'ft  curiosity  ixiust  be  exdted  as 
respects  the.  daughters  of  such  tender  and  attractive  grands 
indtbers,  '  Mr.  Ferd  naturally  Aerefbre  devotes  several  pagres  to 
the  Spanish,  and  (^specially  the  Andalusian  ladies — considering 
their  eyes,  feet,  and  matttitlas;  as  decidedly  among  the  ^  irfiat  to 
obsene'  of  the  Peninsula.  He  treats  the  gentle  theme  cad 
amove  certainly,  but  also  gently^ — and,  we!  believe  we  may  addj 
justly — rejecting,  like  Blanco  white  and  Captain  Widdrmgtoi^ 
and  all  who  have  really  probed  the  subject^  the  idle  nonsepse^ 
the  petty  baiiderillas  which  every  puny  scribbler  '  darts  *  gmoag 
the  *  dark-glancing  dai|ghtera'  of  Iberia — and  assigaing  a  greater 
praise  to  their  morsU  e^q^Iljascies  than  to  their  personal  charms  ^ 
4hus  reveorsiog  the  oFder  of  the  ^stereotyped  Gonveotiomdities  of 
emcombs.  We  may  .as  well,  however,  give  his  representaitioit 
of  the  tMual  Seville  inPsrhr — bouse  and  iertnlid — ^before  we  invite 
< our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend^  to  expatiate  in  his  peculiar 
manner  on  the  '  semi-ifcTw^nM  *  objects  of  his  chivalrous  and 
chastened  admiration. 

*  The  hoiisfl  has  two  storiesi  axxd  gnerally  a  flat  roof,  as  in  the  £^ist ; 
to  ibis  (iMtea  the  iuBiatets  often  resort  to  dry  their  linen  ami  warm  thtin^^ 
aelves  >(f<»r  the  suo  ia  the  fire*plaee  of  Spain),  aud,  acoordtng  to  Seb->^' 
mtoOf  for  peace;  ^  it  is. belter  to  dwell  in  the  comer  of  a  housetop  dbsoi 
with  a  brawling  woman  in  a  wide  h<Mae«"    The  family  mignSe  up  and: 
down  with  the  seasons,  and  thus  have  two  houses  under  one  roof;  the^ 
dffocsi  windows^  attd  fumitaife  are  fluoved  with  tbem,  and  fit  into  cerre- 
spouding  ppsitiisaa  abovei  and  below«    The  doors  which  open  from  one> 
room  to  another  are  eomeitmes  glazed,  but  whether  thus  transparent'  or^ 
solid,  they  never  must  be  shut  when  a  gentleman  b  calling  on  a  lady  ts 
this  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  jealousy.   It  is  safer  to  risk  sittmg  ia  a  drafit, 
than  to  shut  the  door  during  the  t^te^k-^t^e,  which  would  alann  and 
distress  the  whole  house.     The  Aimiture  is  scanty,  for  much  would 
harbour  vermin  and  caloric ;  coolness  and  space  are  the  things  wanting; 
the  chairs,  tables^  and  everything  are  of  the  meat  ordinary  kind ;  wiiat- 
evev  once  existed  of  value  was  ^^  eolkcted^^  by  the  Erench,  and  the 
littl(^  ttiat  escaped  has  since  been  sold  to  foreigners  by  the  distressed 
proprietors,  ei^ieciaUy  books^  pictures,  and  plate ;  a  few  bits  of  chipa 
are  occasionally  placed  in  open  cupboards,  ckinerosj  alaeenas.  There  ia*- 
however,  no  want  of  rude  engravings  and  images  of  saints  and  houses 
hold  go4s,  the  Lares  and  the  Penates,  af^er  whose  names  the  difRerent  ^ 
inmates  are  called,  for  to  say  ehri&ibned  would  be  incorreoL     Thus  the  ' 
MahomeUna  take  their  names  from  those  of  their  Santons,  or  from  those 
of  the  relatives  of  the  prophet.    These  familiar  household  gods  are  made 
of  every  material ;  and  before  these  graven  and  painted  rehcs,  dolls,  and'^ 
baby  toyshop  idols,  small  lighted  wicks,  maripoaas^  sXvx^'sar,  Aoatkig  w^ 
a  cii^  of  thick  green  o«l,  ai^  suspended.    The  anoient  figyptianis  lighted  \ 
up  their  deities i^aetly  m  Abe/Smueniannec  <Ha»d.  ii.  60)^  /  Theiwd^x' 
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lOMM^iM  tli^'cbotte  tiiagazitto  for  these  dH  cubMilan^.'t^nSi  same  hu^ 
buyd»^  in  oa«e  x)f «  Atet  would  carry  ikem  off,  After  the  example  <iff  the 
pious  ^neasv  whatever  they  mif  ht  do  in  rogu^d  to  thei¥  wives. 

.  *  As  soon  as  the  visitor  is  ushered  in,  he  will  be  struck  with  the  style 
of  his  reception.  The  Spaniard  is  an  Oriental  of  high  caste,  and 
pothing  can  be  better  than  tiie  manner  iu  which  all  classes,  and  espe? 
cially  the  women,  do  the  honour  of  their  house,  be  it  ever  so  humble, 
Spanish  women  seldom  rise  from  their  seats  to  welcome  any  one ;  this 
is  a  remnant  of  their  former  Oriental  habit  of  sitting  on  the  ground. 
The  visitor  is  usually  conducted  to  the  best,  the  withdrawing  room,  the 
Saia  de  Estradoy  the  Cairo  Sudr.  He  is  placed  on  the  right  hand  of  a 
sofa,  the  Oriental  position  of  honour,  great  respect  being  shown  to  his 
hat,  quasi  turban.  When  he  retires,  he  takes  his  leave  thus,  "  Senora 
a  ios  pies  de  F"**^-,"  madam,  at  your  feet;  to  which  the  lady  replies^ 
^^  Caballero^  beso  a  V^^  la  mano^que  V^^-  (o  pase  bien^*^  Sir,  I  kiss  your 
hand  and  wish  you  well.  In  case  of  a  lady  visitor,  the  host  conducts 
b^r  to,  her  Gfurriage,  holding  Jber  bj,  tbehand^  but  withoiH  preiture,  for 
Qo  shaking  hand^  with  ladiea  n  periaiaaihle  to  geptlemesu  A  r^quiinv^ 
qr  cproplixneot,  on  good  looka  aiid  dreia,  ia,  however,  never  taken  amiaa* 
**  Afonies  cUUma  fisonga^*'  flattery  levels  mountains^  and  renders  the 
ateepest  staircase  of  Dante  pleasant. 

.  *  At  these  first  visits,  on  taking  leave,  the  host  usually  offers  his  house 
ta  the  stranger.  Bsta  casa  esta  muy  a  la  ditpodeum  de  V^'  If  he 
does -not  do  so^  it  is  equivalent  to  aaying,  **  I  tiever  wish  to  see  yoa 
agahi/'  and  almost  is  an  afiront.  AU  this  is  very  Carthaginian.  Thoa 
Bido  made  her  offiar  to  the  pious  MRets:*-^  Urhem  quam  statuo 
f>^$ira  est."— pp.  164,  165. 

*  Whea  cold  has  fled,  the  tertuliu^  or  **  at  home,"  is  held  in  the /ioIm^  or 
inner  eontt,  which  is  converted  into  a  saloon.  It  is  lighted  op  b^  lamps 
ofcfimtsstic  fcmaoB,  made  of  tin^  which  glitter  like  iiposted  silver:  the 
smaller  are  calledyarolaa,  the  larger  (of  which  there  oi^ht  correctly  only 
tobejoiie)  is  termed  elfaroly  the  male,  the  suhan,  as  the  macho  is  of  a 
coach  team*  During  the  day  every  precaution  is  taken,  by  closing  doona 
and'Wsn4>ws,  to  keep  out  light  and  heat ;  at  night^fall  everythit^  is  re- 
Vjersed,  and  opened  in  order  to  let  in  the  refreshing  hreeze.  Nothing  can' 
be  more  Oriental  or  pictniesqne  than  these  tertulias  in  a  paiio.  By  day 
and  night  the  scene  recalls  the  house  of  Aldnous  in  the  Odyssey :  the 
femakst  jdwstys  buiy  with  their  needles,  group  around  the  fountain ; 
they  are  working  their  numtiUaSj  zapaUUm,  medias  caiadas^  dippers 
and  eaabroideDBd  stockings^  petaoaty  cigar^lu^ers,  bulHicSf  paper-cases, 
wfArnhBi  not.  Spanish  women  are  very  domestioy  a»d  even  among  the 
better /dassea^  like  the  Or eek  Tofuo*,  «iul)  as  in  England  a  century  ago, 
maiiy  are  their  own  housekeepers^  They  **  study  household  good,"  the 
peefiBCtion  of  female  exceUenoe,  according  to  Milton ;  and  although 
foreignera  thiidc  tiiey  make  bad  wives,  which  those  who  are  married  to 
tbeas  do  noty  many  a  hint  might  he  taken  from  these  ohaervers  of  the 
gnBatktfi|i4n,-4ooramAXHD  ,of  Pericles^  the  ro  evhn*  fMirtip.  They  are 
m^cosaderoBi  lobraatdenu  y  coshartpos^  very  good  stay-at-home,  work 
an4siteedLfcwo(aKn.r  Their.prooaBdiflgs:cm()i&e^fdiill9Me;  tables  are 
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BAtce;  cadk^M'fttJierfeal  itfreciyiwer^  or  teiket;  iht~rm)mp0ti€ 

ina  dipfBCBtic  iHctares  of  tHe  Viii^ 

-  ^t isthe ftfihion af inaaijF foveignen to otterl  (hat  tbeae ladiea, although 
f|aite  aa  inihkstnouB)  are  not  all  qaite  m>  oseanplary  aa  Penelope  or  JUtr 
cratia;  Umt^tifmmla  fama  y^  oUr04  cardam  h  /Soma— many  hav^  the 
Bapitation,  Irhile  otUera  jreally  eard  the  wool;  here  and  there  a  r«^ 
Hfmdta^  like  amy  other  aaddeBt,  may  hapfitn  ia  the  beat  regulated 
pMoi  (ot  wfattre  people  live  in  aeta  and  meet  each  other  every  day,  the 
propinquty  of  htt  and  tow  in  an  inflammable  climate  niakea  aoflae 
mattrsncea  donbly  hdza/rdoua ;  bot  Ubi  amor  iin  Jides  ia  nowhere  tmer 
Ikan  in  Spain  ;  the  ienaeity  of  iemale  constancy,  when  redprocated,  jm 
indttbttable;  -a  breach  oi^kiewn  ia  ttmaoifikmia^  acapi4)al  crfane^  -a 
peea4ih  mofiaiy  £br -they  are ^qital  ihnatict  in  lore  and  religioa.  Tl^ 
mnequencaa  of  tpreia  injuria  Jbrma  are  truly  Oidoman  ;  at  onoe  aQ 
h>f«  IB  whiaiied  to  the  winda,  and  welcome  revenge,  {n  what  can  aal^ 
)ove-*-tiie  pivot  of  the  Iberian-^be  more  offended  than  by  ineon«t«iloy  / 
Itiasaid <tibat  aelf^mposed  banda  link  faster  in  Spiun  than  thoae  totg/rii 
kj  Hymen^^'QifOff  diabolus  eonjunxit^  Iku9  won  ^eparubit.  Theao, 
ha^rever,  ore  occaaionaly  the  pare  ealumniea  of  the  enviouB,  the  iU- 
favonred  and  the  rejected,  and  such  to  which  the  chivahroua  Alioa(0 
tnmed  a  deaf  ear. 

'  "  Donne,  e  voi  che  le  donne  havete  in  pregio, 
Per  Dio  non  date  a  quests  historie  orecchia  : 

e  sial*  usanza  vecchia 

Che  '1  volgare  ignorante  ognun  riprenda, 
S  parli  piu  de  quel  che  raeno  intenda  1 " 

*  Blanco  White  haa  truly  obaerved,  '^  No  otiier  nation  in  the  worM 
l*ain  ptetent  more  lively  inatancea  of  a  glowing  and  ausoeptible  beam- 
presierving  unspotted  purity,  not  from  the  dread  of  opinion  but  in  apite 
of  itB  very  encouragement  ^''^  and,  in  truth,  these  dark-*glanoiDg  daughters 
of  bright  ikt«s  and  warm  anns  are  too  much  perfaapa  ^*  the  wobUloi*'  too 
fnhifti^,  in  the  gender  sense.  To  be  admired  and  ador^  is  their  glory 
and  object ;  the  aincerity  of  their  affections  and  the  ardour  of  their  tern* 
pemment'seartiely  permit  them  to  be  coquettes.  Tbeir  young  thoughts 
hire  divided  between  devotion  and  knre,  and  to  these  cognate  influeuoes 
they  abandon  their  soul  and  body.  In  this  land  of  the  Moor  a  remnant 
of  the  Oriental  system  is  still  under*current.  The  mistress  is  contented 
with  the  worship  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  mind ;  h«K»,  when  the 
fierce  passion  is  spent  in  its  own  viOlenee,  the  wife  vemailA  mthar  like 
nurse  and  houselceeper  than  the  ftfictod  and  best  oounaellef  of  her  hdt- 
band.  Too  many  thtis  become  ^e  victims  of  the  stronger  seM  fiosa 
taking  this  low  ground,  and  thus  contribute  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  Thus 
Oielaz  and  derogatory  treatmend  of  women  is  one  main  cause  ctf  the 
ibiaptneBs  of  Eastern  nations  for  liberty  and  true  civilisiation.  ^ 

^  Whatever  be  Cheir  fatiUs— and  man  and  the  stirs  are  pdktrttps  moie 

<0  blame  {ban  tihe j  ?ire— 6vil  betidi^  Mm  who  wbuW  tx^IO^•out  motfes-^ 

'jtbeif  brfgfei  eyes ;  and,  at  all  cVCriis,  f^iromcii  wk  'hetter  6t- m<»9to 

than 
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ihu  MH  ate  (•  injofstmrei)  oif  4ttlk  «mm  tidff Md«D«h^  wboto  is|WIbo% 
of  which  the  daughtere  of  Paleetine  meutei  nihd  9  food,  dmiMBiiy  (Mma 
ftttriMili  of  ibis  tftide  were  shipfied  to  Timihiiii  hy  king  ifiTatn*  This 
d4eaeity  is  nnfitnlled ;  it  is  a  cnnovi  felicvty >  of  tongue 'dpfeg  pmriur  m 
Moemsuio  intern — and  does  speaker  «ad  tet«ne»  eipiaifMdy  which  ii 
not  eterywhere  else  the  case.  Lord  CamarfiDn  has  truly  erbserved,  tihat 
lUthoQgh,  *^  with  soflie  «sc«ptioiis,  disseiwaen  an  not  highlj  ednoated^ 
amd  ^1  IMe  interest  in  geneial  sa^eou,  and  consequaatij  haveMtslr 
general  coarvcraatioTt,  a  stranger  may  at  ^nt  dncv  s»3unla?«nnraUr  inf 
Pmkk&t  ab  to  theh*  uttiiml  powers,  heeaitse  ha  has  fstr  sufajeou  in  tarn- 
Sboti  iwitli  shcaat  hat  when  once  received  into  their  circle,  aeqnaiiitid 
%i^  ihair  i^ends^  andinMaaed  in  the  little  intarigtus  that  are  oanstsntly 
l^aying  akog  th»sarftice  of  soeialyy  be  baoamas  dahghled*  vitli  thai^ 
ItveliMs*  and  reedy  pereeption  of  ebaracter/'  Their  manasr  is  msorML 
Willi  a  natural  frankness  and  cordiality:  their  mothea-tWtt  and  taei, 
chaieebkesoiAa  of  eommon<4enie,  have  tsnght  them  how  to  pick  vpia 
floatitig  capital  of  talk,  which  would  knt  them  .nine  lives,  if.  they  had 
as-  litany,  it  sapplies  the  want  of  hool^^leaming^^  ^m  bonUmt 
•Ute$  Tiey  aie  to  be  the  wives  of  bastaanda,  ol  wlmn  ninety-nine  in.a 
-hnodred-  would  as  soon  drink  of  keeping  a  -puk  of  ias^hennda  as  hariag 
a  library.  Few  people  read  much  in  Spain,  except  merics.  and  olargj^ 
men,  and  they  never  marry. 

*  Here  what  is  rare  are  blue  women,  not  skies  :  those  who  have  an 
azure  tendency  are  called  Eruditas  a  la  violeia,  MarisabiUas;  they  are 
more  wondered  at  than  espoused.  Martial  (ii.  90),  a  true  Spaniard, 
prayed  that  his  wife  idiould  not  be  docHssima ;  learning  is  thought  to 
unsex  them.  Mula  que  hace  hin-hin,  muger  que  sahe  uUiTi-tin,  nunea 
kieiifrMi  huen  Jin ;  mule  that  whinnies,  women  that  know  Latin,  come 
la  no  good  end.  The  men  dislike  to  see  them  read,  the  ladies  thiak  the 
acl^  prejudicial  to  the  brittiancy  of  die  eye,  and  hold  tiM  happiness  is 
taotfisd  in  the  heart,  not  the  head ;  the  fatal  expression  4m  imotieian 
\nm  veifiMfnce  to  msomers,  to  a.  bad  brinffrng-  omt^  rather  than  a)iythir)g 
-CKmoecied  with  Blessrs.  Bell  and  iiancaster.  Bpaniah  women  aeidesi 
write,  eofte  isonto  ;  and  when  they  do,  sometimes  neither  thespeUiog 
iFSirilattem  are  faoldess :  they  can  just  decipher  a  biUetstoua  and  acmwl 
an  aiHlw«r.  The  merit  of  the  impcart  atones  for  all  minor  fiMilt%  v  W^ 
after  aM  no  one  but  a  schoolmaster  would  notJae«'«^pp.  167, 16& 

TbiQ  artist  eye  of  Mr.  Ford  gives  peculiar  animation  to  bis 
^dkapler  on  dieffs.  In  Spain,  as  in  many  parts  o£  Italy,  we  fear 
^4  gnceful  and  pioiofesquQ  nihtAve  costumes  apre  fast  maldi^ 
^mny  Ibr  a  paltvy  miniicry  of  Paris.     H«  says,  hoiimier  {-<-      .  .  ^ 

..jj^^lackliias  always  been  the  favourit^  the  national  colour  j  fieXaytifwyec 
teaFTcc,  TO  vXuoy  ty  aayoi^  (Strabo,  ui.  233).  Being  that  of  the  learned 
iffn^  it  makes  Spaniards  ^eem  wiser,  accoroing  to  Charles  Y., 
^^^yueally  ai»;  whilc^  from  Tjeing  worn  by  gorrow,  it  disarms  tl^e 
,tf§  vhip^  ^Ifgs'pr^perity^  and  Inspires,  .in  the  place  of  assoclatidus 
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otmtij^  tkoae*  cf  pity  aadmrpact  It  fives  an*  «ir  of  daconfai  and 
modesty,  and  aofteas  an  indifferent  aldn*  Efery  one  in  Bni^and  liaa 
boeft  slniek  irith  the  air  of  nspeetability  which  numming  eookn  even 
oa^isAieB^  maieh.  The  {irevalenee  of  hlack  Teila  and  dark  cloaka.on  the 
Ahmed*  and  in  the  cburdi  'ooBTeyi  to  the  newly  am<ved  atstngeF  the 
iiiearef  m  pofndation. of  nwia and  dtrgymtn.  As £ur  as  woman iaeon* 
deni^;  tln^  drpsa  is'fecy  becoming  that  the  difficulty  is  to  look  ugly  ia 
it;  hence,:  in  vpite  of  the  monotany,  we  aaw  pleased  with  a  uniformity 
iriiieh'  beeomsaail  altke;  those  wJm  cannot  see  its  merits  ahould  lose 
ndttasne  in  eonsnhing  their  oculists  •     -' 

i^ThoboaatyioCtheSpanudi  wameBis^much  exaggperated^  at  least  as £ur 
as  feafeQfcs  and  -oontpkxioa  are  ooncensed :  more  loveliness  is  to  he  seen 
id.onefine'day  in  Higent 'Street  -than  in  a  year  in  Spain.  Their  oharm 
consists  in  symrastry  of  isirm,  natoral  graee  of- manner  and  eacptcssien, 
and  not  a  little*  as  in  the  case  of  a  carp,  or  Eaie  au  beurre  noir^  in  ^e 
dressing;  yet,  such  is  the  tyranny  of  feshion,  that  these  Women  are  wil- 
ling to  risk  the  substance  for  thedhadow^  and  fcostrive^  instesdaf  reaosun- 
log  inimitable  onginals,  to  become  second-rate  copies.  > 

•  ^  The  veiU  which  completely*  covered  the  hack  of  the  head*  is  tifomk 
apart  in  front ;  hut  a  partial  ^conoealmeat  of  the  features  is  thought^  in 
McieBt  days  as  now,  U>  beaa*  ornament  (Strabo,  iii.  249)*  This  eon* 
cealment  evidently  b  of.  Oriental  originy  as  in  the  East  a  womsa  wiU 
ahow  anything  rather  than  her  face,  for  points  of  honour  are  conweiw 
tienal ;  nor  is  the  custom  quite  obsolete  in  Andalucia^' — pp.  196^  IQI* 

We  shall  be  excused  for  having  transcribed  passa«^s  Iike!y) 
while  affording  fair  specimc^nt  of  Mr.  Ford's  manner  of  ohserving 
and  writing^  to  interest  equally  those  who  do  and  those  who  do 
npt  contemplate  a  visit  to  Spain.  On  the  same  principle  we  must 
fclye.a  bito£  his  ch|tpter  on  Spaiusb  wines,  anil  take  the  wine  oi 
Xsre»— rSheprry : — 

*  This  wine  was  fiist  known  in  England  about  die  time  of  our  Henry 
VII.  U  bcoasne  pepokr  vqder  Elisabeth,  when  those  who  undet  Bssex 
sacked  (Man  brought  home  the  fashion  of  good  '*  sherria  sack/'  'Ae 
wnie  is  still  csiied  on  the  spot  *'  JSeeo^^*  in  contradistinetion  to  the  mteet 
malvDisies  and  pq^aretet  of  Xeies*  The  Spaniards  scsroeiy  knew 
sherry  beyond  its  immediate  vicinity.  More  is  drunk  at  GibndtaEr,  as 
the  red  faces  of  the  red  eoats  evince^  than  in  Madrid,  Toledo^  Salamanca^ 
and  YallsdoUd.  Sherry  is,  in  fact,  a  foreign  wine,  and  made  and  drunk 
by  foieigners ;  nor  do  the  genendity  of  Spaniards  like  its  strength,  and  still 
less  its  high  price.  At  Seville,  in  ^e  best  houses,  one  glass  onlytv, 
handfti round,  it  isvery  doff  wnd  cosu  half  a  dollar  a  Ixrttle  on  tbs^ 
spob.  Pve  genuine  abeny,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old,  is  wsordi  front 
50  to  80  guineas  per  butt,  in  the  shop,  and  when  freight,  insurance, 
duty,  and  charges  are  added,  will  stand  the  importer  from  100  to  13Q 
gmneas  in  his  cellar.  A  bolt  will  run  from  108  to  112  gnUonx,  imd.. 
the  duty  is  bs.  6d.  per  gallon.  Such  a  butt  win  bottle  about  59  lAozeni 
l%e:  reader  will  now  appreciate  the  baif;ains  tif  those  ^*psle^*  and 
«*  golden  sherrittB''  sdvetrised  at  ^Ms.  the  dosn^s/ bettks  Indvded/^ 

They 
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They  JoewMirttf  eaperi^  akiwi^k  mud^oi^btai  te^Thiones^ttary^&ile 
vine^  Fs^Doh  branohf')  sikk  Devoinfaare  eid^^        *  tu 

.  ^  Sbeoiry  it  a  pur^  artiAeml  wine,  aml'viidii  perfect  ii  nade  np  fireof 
■Ukny  dimreQt  Wt»r  the  *^eitlire''  is  in  truth  the  xoiuh  of  Xer» 
gvapcv  ^t  of  many  torts  and  varieties  of  Bavcror.  Thus  ooc^  fawMl 
coneoks  aziother^  by  addition  or  tablraotioii^  uatil'lihe  proposed  utandafd 
aggregate  is  produced.  All  tMs  is  manaped  by  the  GapiUa»  orhtA 
man,  irho  is  usually  a  MmUana  ^rom  tibe  Airitutian  sieuDtatns,  and 
often  becooies  the  r«d  master  o£  his  noAHikSl  master,  whom,  he  cbeafis 
as  well  as  the  grower.  Some  make  large  fortunes :  at»  died  reocotly 
worth  800,000/.  The  whole  system*  is  cheerfiilly  explained^  as  tfk^e 
is  no  mystery  ;^  nor,  proTided  a  satiBfaotory  beverage  be  peodneed,  eaai; 
it  <  muck  signify  wkether  the  process  no  Mnataral  or  aartiBotal::  ali 
dmra^pagDe^  to  m  eertoini  degree,  is  a  manufaciiire.'-«»pp.  232, 230< 

Tbus  opens  a  luculent  Essay  on  Cigars  :•*- 

*  The  mattu^Mstory  of  the  cigar  is  the  only  active  one  curried  on  in 
the  Peninsula.  The  buildings  are  palaces ;  witness  SeviHe,  Malaga, 
add  Yiil^cift;  *  As  a  eigar  is  a  sine  iptd  nan  in  a  Spaniard's  mouth,  it 
must' have  Its  page  in  a  Spanish  Handbook,  Pona  (iic.  201)  temarks; 
*^  You  will  think  me  tiresome  with  my  tobaeco^istical  det«ils,  but  the 
iMst  b«ik' of  my  readers  will  bemorepleaiedwithit  tbanwi^ain  mccotrot 
of  «li  the  pietures  in  the  world.'*  '<  The  fact  is,  Sqair^,^  says  Sam  SHek, 
^^ the  momenta  maUf  takes  to  a  pipe,  he  beooroes  a  philosopher ;  it  is  the 
poor  man's  friend ;  it  calms  the  mind,  sobthes  the  temper,  and  makes  a 
man  patient  under  trouble,"  and  hunger,  heat,  and  4e8poti8m,  be  mighf 
have  added.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  Oriental  and  Spanish  popula- 
tion should  cling  to  this  relief  from  whips  and  scorns,  and  the  oppressor's 
wrong?  "Quoique  puisse  dire,**"  safa  MoN^re,  "Ari^tote  ettoutek 
philoEophie,  il  n'y  a  rien  d'egal  ait  tabac-*'  '  The' ditrine  Isaac  BatroWre- 
sorted  to  this  ptmpharmaeon  whenever  he  wished  to  collect  his  thoii^hts'; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  patron  of  Virginia,  smoked  a  pipe  just  before 
he  lost  his  head,  '^  at  whicn  some  formal  people  were  scandalised ;  but/'' 
Sfdds  Aubrey,  '^  I  think  it  was  propeiiy  done  to  settle  his  spirits*'' 

^  la  Spain,  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (as  elsewhere)  is  the  hereditary^ 
tobaeoonist-general ;  the  privilege  is  geoferally  iarmed  out  to  some  con*4 
tmctor:  aocordingiy,  no  such  thing  as  a  really  good  home-made  dgar  is 
to  be  had  for  l0¥e  or  money  in  the  Peninsi^.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  the  science  of  cigar-making;  the  article  ts  badly  mia4e,  of  bad 
mlilafaJs,  and,  to  add  insult  to  injary,  chained  ai  a  most  ^eaorliitant 
prio&i  In  order  to  benefit  the  Havana^  tobacoo  is  not  allowed  to  he 
pawn  in  Spain,  which  it  would  do  in  pexfeckion  in  the  neighboioirhoodf 
of  Malaga;  the  experiment  was  madey  and  hftrtng.  turned  out  quite  suo-« 
c^sful,  the  cultivation  was  immediaielv  prohibited.  Thee  ba&ess  and 
deamess  of  the  royal  tobaoco  favoucs  the  well-meaning  smuggler;.  this> 
gt^eat  corrector  of  blundering  chanceHoln  of  evthequers  provides  a  better, 
and  ehef^er  thidig  ftom  (Mnnltar. 

s^Thetseb  alone  can  affoTdtasmokegoodoaes*  FerdiDalid  Vili,ttnlifce' 
hie iHHwator  htnumXlV^^'  qai,"  istyt  Ia  BeauaMOe,  *<  bslssi^u  le  tfthac' 

V  't£i  V  shigulierement. 
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gvtiLt  niaQufft«ti«rey  Wt  aon«iMMr  therMf*  lie  indvlgcd  in  tk«  if^' 
«^rai;ft§i^9i;fb  o£  Piiifftme$t  %  vrrjF  laj^e  thick  cigu(  mde  ezpr«Mly  for 
Ijui^^oiQi^  uji^  iix  tl&o  Havana. .  He  iraa  too  good  a  judge  t^  tmoka  bi^ 
awj^. m^ufacture.  .Even  of  these  be  seldom  amoked.  more  than  the 
half  ft  the  remainder  was  a  grand  perquisite — palace  lights*  The  cigar 
was  one  of  his  pledges  of  love  and  hatred  :  he  would  gire  them  to  hin 
favourites ;  and  often,  when  meditating  a  treacherous  ccup^  he  wonhi 
dlsBMBi  the  uaconeoioiia  victim  "with  a  royal  eigar :  and  whta  the  happy 
indifidual  got  honie  to  smoke  it  he  was  salatml  by  an  Algnacfl  Ttith  aa 
order  ta  quit  Madiid  in  twenty-fonr  hours. 

.  ^  On>tha  PradM  tsR6.  Ahmedat  nrehina  alvaya  ase  vtnnnig  abottt 
with  a  slowly  barBing  rqjie  ior  the  benefit  of  the  publie^  At  mmy  mi 
the  i^sd*  vbere  water  and  kmonade  ase  8old»  one  of  these  ropes,  twiikdb 
Hke  a  snake  round  a  postt  and  igo^ed,  is  as  ready  for  fiie»  as  tite  mateh 
•fa  besieged  artilleryman*  In  the  honses  of  the  affluent  a  smaUaifarer 
chafing-dfiht  pvunsehatiUiMi,  with  lighted  cbaBCoal»  ta  usually  on  a  tM». 
Mr.  IfanningseB,  chapb.  10,  relates  that  Zumakcarregvy^  when  abeut  t» 
ezeciute  some  C^iristinos  at  Villa  Franca,  observed  one  (a  aohoolMttttt^ 
hx>king  about,  like  Baltigh,  for  a  lig^  €or  his  last  i^iag  puff  in  this  kfe. 
The  general  took  his  own  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  handedit  to  hliiK.' 
The  aehoolmastei  lighted  hia  own^  returned  the  other  with  a  respeotfiri 
bow,  and  wettt  away  smoloDg  ssid  reooncaiod  to  be  shot*  Thia  Becessityi 
of  a  light  lev^aB  ranks;  it  is  allowable  to  ate*  any  po-soo  fiw  ficey 
^^JuegOf^^  '^  candela?^  The  cigar  forms  the  bond  of  anion,  an  istbaoa 
of  ooismunioatio a  between  most  heterogeneous  oppositions.  It  ia  the 
htiAeaM  cwpus  of  Spanish  libeirtiea.  The  soldia*  takes  fire  fttam  tbg 
eanon*a  lip ;  the  dark  face  of  the  humble  labourer  is  wUlmed  by  ^a 
tefieetioQ  of  the  cigar  of  ^  grandee  and  hningor/ — pp..  191-99. 

We  have  quoted  chiefly  from  the  general  notices  prefixed  to 
the  various  sections  of  the  Hand-book.  ThiiS  was  natural,  con- 
sidering our  purposes  and  our  space ;  yet  we  fee)  that  we  leave 
our  readers  without  any  notion  of  what  very  many  even  of  Mv^ 
Ford's  librsuy  readers  will  ultimately  pronounce  the  most.  de<» 
lightful  diaracteriatio  of  bia  work — ttbo  aiiigular  felicity  witb  which 
he  brings  bia  vary  unconiiBon  stores  of  knowkdge  aiid  refleotimi 
and  illiMlratioii-^hia  queer  as  well  as  elegant  leaetiiog,  <riiiiaiieal» 
Aedivval^  Iiiftoricat,  artistieal,  poetical — to  bear  upoii  seni*  A&^ 
finite  locality.  We  find  ourselves  associated  whh  the  very  Jteott- 
iSkd  of  a  cicerone^— one  who  knows  everything  that  can  enbande 
tihe  interest  of  the  passing  wanderer,  and  yet  tells  it  all  with  ttesh 
animation— one  in  whose  keeping  nothing  of  the  spirit  has  been 
suffered  to  evaporate.  Never  was  life-long  research  poureil  jout 
witli  inore  of  the  pretensionless  facility  of  the  first-rate  table  PQsp^ 

:We  »iist  ghro;  w^\  ipmim9A  ^of:  AeJiimd'taok  jM$ipeii»Mhe 
a^fienoSi  tb«  wi>fik^i(iid^^iae.>seleetrtheif  page  ^  Sfc^lcnaiui  whisk 
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few  SnasfjUtihmen  bnre  ever  w'uibtA,  mai^  «b  we  beli^iw,  not  Eagic 
liihliiati  ever  htik^re  describe.  Tlhii  edebialed  oonveol,  ^iii 
final  retrefti  of  Charles  V.,  lies  on  the  sbuth-west  slope  6f  the 
Sierra  de  Vera,  distant  seven  leagues  from  Placentia,  and  about 
a  seven  hours^  pleasant  ride.  Once  at  Placentia,  whether  Madrfd 
or  Salamanca  be  your  pointy  you  ought  pn  no  account  to  denj 
yourself  this  excursion : — 

*  Cffosa  tke  Xerte,  and  ascend  the  steep  Ce^aones,  tkeacs  thwnii^ 
olivfSB  and  vineyards  to  the  Veza  nx  valley,  v^h  is  some  nipe  let|^iiei 
in  extent;  after  four  leagues  of  cMesas  y  matwi  the  road  asosoda  to  the 
left  lo  Pauarom^  a  pictareiqiie  old  towa  of  Ph>ut-like  hooiesy  toppling 
btlooraes  hangiBg  over  a  brawling  brook*  Obaerve  a  pai*:e  of  the  Aieos 
fiunily.  The  loiid  next  clambers  i^  a  steep  hill,  amid  froit^iess  of 
every  kkuL  A»  we  rode  on  our  cbeer^l  companions  were  'groups  of 
snnbamt  daubers  of  labour,  whose  only  dowet  waa  hetdth  and  caser-* 
falnesa>  who  weea  eaocying  on  their  heads  in  baakels  the  frugal  dinner 
•f  the  vine*die8sar&  Spnngy  and  elaetic  was  their  sandaled  aUfi,  Qttt 
felteivd  by  shoe  or  sto<^ng,  and  light-hearted  their  laiq^K  and  soaig»  the 
du)rus  of  the  she^  gaiety  of  youth  lull  ef  health  and  void  of  care.  Theea 
psetfy  oreatureS)  although  they  dkl  not  knew  it,  weoe  perlnrmingan  opera 
UiUet  in  aotion  and  oostome:  how  gay  ^eir  short  jd^poa-of  ieiges  fed£ 
grem,  and  yellow ;  how  primitive  the  cross  en  thchr  beoon»,  hooitf 
^raeeM  the  prmuejo  oa  their  heads :  thus  they  tr^med  wantonly  awav 
aader  the  long^leaved  chesauts*  Now  the  beautiful  Fenteaqfrnnds,  with 
tins  yellow  line  ef  the  Bada^  road  T«aning  acress-  the  cistas*<dad  dis** 
taace  to.  Miravete:  soon  the  JercNsomite  coDvent  appeals  .la  the  left; 
nattlingin  woods  abeat  half-way  up  the  mountain*  wkidi  sh^tera  dem* 
tion  from  thewindt  Bdow  is  the  Isrm  JUagdaima^  where  in  tfas  worst 
case  the  night  may  be. passed;  ascend  to  the  monastery*  keepag  flose 
to  a,  long  wall  This  Spanish  Spalatro,  to  which  the  gout-worn  en^pirst 
aick  Charles  retired  to  barter  crowns  for  ro^arie^  away,  was  founded,  in 
14jC^f  on  the  site  where  a  covey  of  fourteen  Gothic  bisfaons  bad  been 
killed  at  one  fell  swoop  by  the  Moors.  Charles  sent  his  son  Philip 
(when  Ob  his  way  to  England  to  marry  our  amiable  Mary)  to  inspedt 
dus  place*  which  he  had  years  before  noted  es  a  nest  fo^  hki^^etd  age :  he 
hhsnelf  planned^  when  in  Flaodeis^  the  stMifiisBai  buildings^  whidiweit 
rtieOsd.  by  AnlosM  de  Villa  Casting  and  ^Ihey  lie  to  ths^  wacm  savth-wcol 
oCiM  «)^pel;  >u^  on  the  9tb  of  August^  1$09,  (Ufa.  oar^me  i^^famkk 
Isf^  hundred  of  Soult'sfovagera  cWWed.uf^  and  ^  pillaged  ^aad  burnt 
tha  pouyen;;^  lec^ving  it  a  bladcened  rooiteaa  xnvfu.  Tht  precious  axduves 
iprcra  thei)  eousumed,  all  except  one  volume  of  documentSi  written  in 
1620  by  Fray  Luis  de  S'*  Maiia.  This  the  prior  was  consulting  about 
some  nghtB  disputed  by  the  Cuacos  peasants,  and  seeing  the  enemy 
i^rew  it  into  some  bushes,  l^at  book  he  lent  us  to  read ;  now  it  no 
dsobi  Is  lest. 

*  Hare  we  met  also  Fray  Alonzo  Cavallero,  an  aged  monk,  who  totfk 
$be^^ewhOe(So1wl1^ltWMd>MBe^^  The 
noixirmpmmAaiSdi  Aiy  t^w^ajnat^^me.  under whieh^^^^harlaauiedTtesft^ 
v/')  and 
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and  wfaoch  even  then  was  called  Bl  nogal  grmtuLe.  PftMiog  to  the 
£o4ioa^  all  the  few  vaaea  which  escaped  the  Fcench  were  carried  off  in 
1820  by  Qoe  Morales,  a  liberal  apothecary,  for  his  own  shop  in  Gttrao* 
diUa.  The  graoite-built  chiqiel,  from  its  thick  walls,  resisted  the  fire 
of  the  invadersa  thus  saving  the  impei^al  quarter  to  be  finally  gutted  by 
the  CoDstitutioaalisU.  A  door  to  the  right  of  the  altar  opened  to 
Charles's  room,  whence  he  came  out  to  attend  divine  service :  his  bed- 
room, where  he  died«  has  a  window  through  which,  when  ill,  he  could 
see  the  elevation  of  the  Host.  Here  hung  the  Gloria  of  Titian,  which, 
HI  his  will,  he  directed  to  be  placed  wherever  his  body  was,  and  which 
was  moved  with  it  to  the  Escorial.  Philip  H.,  however,  sent  a  copy  to 
S*'  Yuste,  wlttch  was  carried  off  to  Texada  by  the  patriots,  in  1833 : 
when  the  monks  returned,  they  were  too  poor  even  to  pay  for  bringing 
it  back.  The  Coro  Abo  was  carved  in  a  quaint  tedesque  style  by 
Rodrigo  Aleman.  In  a  vault  below  the  high  altar  is  the  rude  chest  m 
which  the  Emperor's  body  was  kept  sixteen  years,  until  removed  in  1574. 

'  He  built  only  four  rooms — each,  as  usual,  with  large  fireplaces,  for 
he  was  a  gouty  and  phlegmatic  Fleming.  From  the  projecting  akeves 
the  views  are  delicious.  At  the  west  end  is  a  pillared  gallery,  La 
Plaza  del  Palacio^  overhanging  a  private  garden ;  and  connected  widi 
ii  is  a  raised  archway,  el  PuentCy  by  which  the  Emperor  went  down. 
Below  is  the  sun-dial,  erected  for  him  by  Juanuelo  Turriano.  He  was 
brought  here  by  the  Emperor,  who  was  fond  of  mechanical  ezperi- 
ments.  The  stone  step  by  which  he  mounted  his  luHrse  yet  remains,  and 
here  he  was  seated  when  he  felt  the  first  approach  of  death,  as  an  iil- 
scription  records : — *^  Su  Magestad  el  Emperador  Don  Carlos  quinto 
Nuestro  Senor,  en  este  lugar  estava  aaentado  quando  le  did  el  mal,  a  los 
treinta  y  uno  de  Agosto  a  las  quatro  de  la  tarde :  fallecid  a  los  24  [?] 
de  Septemlnre  a  las  dos  y  media  de  la  manana,  aiio  de  N*'  S''  1558.'* 
He  arrived  there,  Wednttday,  February  3, 1557,  at  one  in  the  after* 
noon,  and  died  September  21  of  the  next  year,  of  premature  old  age, 
and  dropping  like  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  shaken  tree.  He  gave  uie 
convent  nothing  but  the  honour  of  his  company ;  his  major-domo,  Luia 
de  Quixada  (who  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Moriscos,  near  Granada), 
having  of  course,  like  a  true  Spanish  unjust  steward,  stripped  the  rooms 
of  everything  portable.  Philip  II.  came  here  again  in  1570,  and  ro- 
raained  two  days.  He  refused  to  sleep  in  the  room  where  his  iathsr 
died.  **  Guaidando  el  respeto  al  aposento  en  que  murid  sa  padre,  no 
queriendo  dormir  sine  en  el  retrete  del  mismo  aposento,  y  tan  estrecho 
que  apenas  cabe  una  cama  pequena*"  So  it  was  recorded  in  the  old 
book;  Aeci^ai  yop  jewrai  cat  axotyoviuvoca  Xeoiroc*  He,  too,  did  little 
ibr  the  monks;  and  when  they  begged  of  him,  replied,  ^^  You  never 
could  have  had  my  father  here  a  year  without  feathering  your  nest." 

*  The  larger  pleasure-grounds  lay  on  the  other  side.  Nature  has  now 
vesumed  her  away,  yet  many  a  flower  shows  that  once  a  garden  smiled. 
A  myrtle  and  box  edge  leads  to  El  cenador  de  £e^  (Bethdem)« 
This  exquisite  gem  of  a  cinque<ento  summer-house  remained  perfect, 
until  destroyed,  like  Abadia  and  Aranjuez^  by  Soult's  anti-hortieoltural 
troops. 
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r  ^  Clftikii  livect  fi«M  hfl}f  lilie  a  miytik  aiid'  iitif  like  ft  «%tii<6a>  toilMry 
'^Atlemttn.  Altllbiigh  ttriolily  atteothre  to  hit  reHgioifo  ddtie»,'be  amWed 
MttiB^lf  "vf^lh  hia  fldw«ra,  tides,  mechatiical  experhnenta,  and  iifryomng  ton, 
'  Doti  Juam  of  Auatria.  The  ex*Empeiior  #08  aadly  phigved  1)y  toe  Tillageta 
:«f  Ciuma,  who,  then  as  ahraya  il)-cofidiliotied,  ^ched  liia  ttoat  in  the 
'  Crifgaiila)  drote  away  his  milk-cows^  aiki  th^ew  atonea  tt  the  Mxire  hefo 
«f  I^panto  for  dktibing  trp  their  c^Mtry^feea.  ffia  waa  tk>  morhid  on- 
'Moial  ibiaaiitbtH>py,  bat  a  tnie  Wearineaa  of  the  world  witd  whkh  he  had 
.  doflo,  and  a  wish  to  be  at  rest :  he  aeduknisty  Avoided  id)  allttsioil  to 
'politioa<  Neidier  was  he  in  his  dota^,  altiiough  enfeebled  in  health  from 
ffont ;  his  ambition  and  passions  were  subdued,  but  not  hia  relish  for 
intellectual  ai^d  ini^ocent  reereations.  He  brought  With  him  his  old 
aervants,  who  knew  his  wants  and  ways,  and  whose  faces  he  knew :  he 
had  hia  book,  hia  ride,  his  hobby,  experiments,  and  his  prayers ;  he  had 
'Irienda,  some  to  tell  his  sorrows  to  and  divide  them,  othera  to  impart  his 
joys  to  ahd  doable  them ;  he  had  the  play  and  prattle  of  his  little  bo^. 
Phlegmatic  and  melancholy  he  was  by  constitution,  and  from  the  in- 
herited taint  of  bis  mother ;  bilt  the  story  of  his  having  had  the  funeral 
aarvioe  said  ^vpr  himself  while  alive  is  untrue :  no  record  or  tradition  of 
(he  kind  e^xisled  among  the  monloB.  Philip  II.,  who  feared  his  father 
Miright  repetai  of  his  resignation^  and  wiah  again  to  reaume  the  crown, 
kept  a  spy  he^e,  who  daily  reported  to  Secretary  Vasquez  every  miniKe 
circamatance.  The  original  letters,  once  in  the  Saleaaa  at  Madrid,  were 
^meorporated  by  'I\>maa  Gonzalez  in  a  work  on  this  Retirada^  which  un- 
fortunately is  not  yet  printed.  The  ruin  commenced  by  the  French  was 
completed  by  the  Liberals  of  Cuacos,  who,  July  4,  1821,  catte  and  stole 
everything.  They  kept  horses  in  the  church^  and  made  the  Emperot^a 
room  a  place  for  silk-worms.  Recent  sequestrations  have  asain  de- 
stroyed what  the  poo¥  monks  had  partially  reatored,  and  chaoa  ia  come 
agmn. 

•  Never  again  will  it  be  the  lot  of  traveller  to  be  welcomed,  like  our- 
adves,  by  these  worthy  men,  to  whom  news  and  a  stranger  from  the 
leal  living  world  waa  a  godsend.  The  day  waa  paaaed  in  aauntering 
about  the  ruined  buildinga  and  gardens  with  the  good-natured  garruloua 
brotherhood.  At  nightfall  supper  was  laid  for  all  the  monks  together  at 
a  long  board,  but  ^  prior  and  procterador  had  a  small  table  aet  apart  in 
to  alcove,  where,  **  bidden  to  a  spare  but  cheerful  meal,  I  aat  an 
honoured  gueat."  As  the  windows  were  thrown  wide  open  to  admit  the 
cool  thyme-scented  breeze,  the  eye  in  the  clear  evening  swept  ovCr  tht 
^oinidleas  valley,  and  the  nightingalea  sang  sweetly  in  the  neglected 
«range-garden,  to  the  bright  stars  reflected  like  diamonds  in  the  black 
tank  below  us.  How  often  had  Charles  looked  out,  on  a  stifly  eve,  on 
tliis  selfsame  and  unchanged  scene,  where  he  alone  waa  now  wanting ! 
•When  supper  waa  done,  I  shook  hands  all  round  with  my  kind  ho8ta» 
and  went  to  bed  in  the  chamber  where  the  Emperor  breathed  hia  laat. 
All  waa  soon  silent,  and  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  dead  ruled  again  in  his 
hit  home ;  but  no  Charles  disturbed  the  deep  slumber  of  a  weary  in- 
irignifioant  stranger.  Long  ere  daybreak  next  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  a  pale  monk,  and  summoned  to  the  early  mass,  which  the  prior  in 
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his  forethought  iiad  ordered.  The  chapel  was  iviperfectly  lighted ;  and 
the  small  congregation  consisted  of  the  monk»  my  sun-humt  muleteer* 
and  a  stray  beggar,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  sheltered  in  the  convent. 
When  the  service  was  concluded,  all  bowed  a  last  farewell  to  the  altar  on 
whidi  the  dying  glance  of  Charles  had  been  fixed,  and  departed  in 
peace.  The  morning  was  grey,  and  the  mountain  air  keen ;  nor  was  it 
until  the  aun  had  risen  high  that  the  carol  of  the  light-hearted  maidenui 
diapeUed  the  cowl,  and  T«laid  ^  ghoH  of  Charlee  in  the  dim  pages  ol 
history.'— pp.  550-553. 

This  i«  indeed  a  beatttiful  description— light,  yet  complete :  how 
admirably  the  pathos  is  relieved  by  its  setting :  you  open  and  close 
among  the  gay  dancing  village  g^rls. 

We  wish  we  could,  by  way  of  conclusion,  produce  here  at 
length  what  will  be,  for  very  many  readers  of  the  book,  its 
mx^at  interesting  chapter — a  wise  as  well  as  witty  one  on  Spa^ 
nUh  railtoays.  It  is  an  awful  damper— ^enough  to  make  Bir- 
mipgham  hiss  despair-— miough  to  add  a  ]ret  more  homfic 
shriek  to  the  infernal  gamut  of  the  locomotive  whistle.  In  tins 
age  of  qaackery  we  should  look  in  rain  for  anything  to  match 
the  schema  of  railways  for  the  Spanish  Peninsula — the  grand 
Madrid  and  Aviles  junction  by  Valladolid  and  Leon! — the 
grand  Madrid  and  Barcelona  line  by  Zaragoza  and  Lerida ! — 
the  grand  Madrid  and  Alicante !  —  the  grand  Madrid  and 
Cadi?! — the  grajid  Madrid  and  Badajoz! — to  be  connected  of 
course,  with  the  grand  web  of  Portugal!  But  only  loc^  tX 
the  map.  See  the  enonuous  distances — the  vast  desert  plainsh^ 
the  huge  obstinate  hard  sierras  intersecting  the  desolate  ill- 
peopled  wildernesses.  Consider  the  fewness  and  the  poverty 
of  the  far^sepatated^  writhered,  idle,  tradeless  towns — even  the 
metropolis  inferior  in  every  resource  to  any  second-rate  English 
city :  a  venerable  adage  asserts  that  the  angels  have  many  a  tussle 
among  themselves  for  a  place  in  the  celestial  balcony  that  com- 
mands the  best  view  of  Madrid — but  the  capital  of  Spain  is  not 
larger  than  Edinburgh,  and  there  is  more  wealth  and  business  in 
one  street  of  Liverpool.  Consider  the  lazy,  loitering,  do-nothing 
character  of  the  lounging  nation — abstemious  in  every  thing  but 
cigars  and  love — the  Asiatic  fixture  of  the  WesU  Consider  tbac^ 
for  what  little  traffic  there  is,  never  as  yet  have  decent  roads  been' 
provided.  Consider  that  ^e  existing  traffic  has^  from  iimne- 
moriftl  time,  been  in  the  hands  and  the  sole  support  of  the  most 
energetic  body  of  men  in  Spam — that  railways,  if  successfully 
estitblished  by  force  of  English  gold,  must  be  ruin  to  the  mule- , 
teer.  Consider  the  resistance  of  these  sturdy  myriads  and  theijr 
innumerable  allies — their  revenge — how  easily  the^  will  imj^edj^. 
how  instantaneously  they  will  destroy.     Consider  finally  tke  fei© 
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of  Spanish  Bonds.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  readers 
are  overburdened  with  money — their  case  is  hard-^they  have  our 
imaginative  sympathy — no  doubt  they  must  endeavour  to  get 
some  means  of  relief — but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  a  chain- 
bridge  from  Dover  to  Calais^  or  a  tunnel  between  Portpatrick 
and  Donaghadee,  would  be  a  more  judicious  plan  on  the  whole 
than  the  Spanish  rail.  Meanwhile  be  contented  in  all  the  really 
interesting  parts  of  Spain  with  your  horse  or  your  mule,  and  if 
this  Hand-book  finds  you  at  Madrid^  take  Mr.  Ford's  advice-^ 

*  Hurry  across  the  Castiles  and  central  provinces  by  day  and  night  in 
Bwifl  coaches,  by  extra  post  and  mails,  until  thjs  rails  can  convey  you 
qtifcker;  above  all  things  beware  of  walking  or  riding  journeys,  especially 
in  winter  or  summer :  preferable  even  is  the  mud,  wet,  and  cold  of  the 
former,  to  the  caldning  heats  of  the  latter,  which  bake  the  mortal  clay 
until  it  is  more  brittle  than  an  oUa^  and  more  combu8tible<than  a  cigar^ 
Those  *^  rayes,'*  to  use  the  words  of  old  Howell,  "  that  do  but  warm  you 
in  England,  do  half  roast  you  here ;  those  beams  that  irradiate  onely,  and 
gild  your  honey-suckled  iields,  do  here  scorch  and  parch  the  diinky 
gaping  soyle,  and  put  too  many  wrinkles  upon  the  face  of  your  common 
mother/*  Then,  when  the  heavens  and  earth  are  on  fire,  and  the  sun 
drinks  up  rivers  at  one  draught,  when  one  burnt  sienna  tone  pervades  the 
tawny  ground,  and  the  green  herb  is  shrivelled  up  into  black  gunpowder 
tea  or  souchong,  and  the  rare  pale  ashy  olive-trees  are  blanched  into  the 
livery  of  the  desert — then,  when  the  heat  and  harshness  make  even  the 
salamander  muleteers  swear  doubly  as  they  toil  along  like  demons  in  an 
ignited  salitrose  dust — ^then,  indeed,  will  an  Englishman  discover  that  he 
is  mad^  of  the  same  material,  only  drier,  and  learn  to  estimate  water. 
But  a  good  thirst  is  too  serious  an  evil  in  Spain  to  be  made,  like  an 
appetite,  a  matter  of  congratulation;  for  when  all  fluids  evaporate,  and 
the  blood  thickens  into  currant  jelly,  and  the  nerves  tighten  up  into  the 
catgut  of  an  overstrung  fiddle,  getting  attuned  to  the  porcupinal  irri- 
tability of  the  tension  of  the  mind,  how  the  parched  soul  sighs  for  the 
comfort  of  a  Scotch  mist,  and  fondly  turns  back  to  the  uvula-relaxing 
damps  of  Devon ;— then,  in  the  Hagar-like  thirst  of  the  wildemess,  every 
mummy  hag  rushing  from  a  reed  hut,  with  a  porous  cup  of  brackish 
water,  la  changed  by  the  mimge  into  a  Hebe,  bearing  the  nectar  of  the 
immortals ;  then  how  one  longs  for  the  most  wretched  VeniUy  which  heat 
and  thirst  convert  into  the  Clarendon,  since  in  it  at  least  will  be  found 
water  and  shade,  and  an  escape  firom  the  god  of  fire.  Well  may  Spanish 
historians  boast  that  his  orb  at  the  Greation  first  shone  over  Toledo, 
and  never  since  has  set  on  the  domimons  of  the  great  king,  who,  as  we 
are  assured  by  Bern!  (  Creadon^  p.  82),  *'  has  the  sun  for  his  hat "— -^iefie 
al  sol  por  su  sombrero ;  but  humbler  mortals  who  are  not  grandees  of  this . 
solar  system,  and  to  whom  a  coup  de  soleil  is  neither  a  joke  nor  a  meta- 
phor, shoul^  double  up  sheets  of  brown  paper  in  the  crown  of  their 
bcavers-^«e  msservavU  ApoUd—Biid  oh !  ye  our  fair  readers  who  value 
complezioQ,  ta^  for  heaven*s  sake  a  parasol.' 
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Surely  every  reader  will  acknowledge  that  this  hand-book  is 
the  work  of  a  most  superior  workman — master  of  more  tools 
than  almost  any  one  in  these  days  pretends  to  handle,  and  among 
them  of  some  which  few  indeed  could  have  meddled  with,  and 
hot  cut  their  fingers.  In  whatever  ^hape  it  might  have  pleased 
him  to  present  himself^  the  public  must  have  hailed  with  ad* 
miring  respect  the  combination  of  so  much  keen  observation  and 
sterling  sense  with  learning  a  la  Burton  and  pleasantry  h  la  Mon- 
taigne. 

Art.  VII.— TA*  Life  of  the  Bev.  Jo$eph  Blanco  TVhdte,  tari^m 
by  Bimself;  toith  portions  of  hie  CorreqfOTuknce.  Edited  by 
John  Hamilton  Thorn.     In  3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1845. 

THHIS  is  a  book  which  rivets  the  attention,  and  makes  the  heart 
-^  bleed.  We  stateso  much,  without  taking  into  acx^ount  the  addi- 
tional power  and  interest  which  it  must  acquire  in  the  minds  of 
many  who  still  live,  from  personal  associations  with  its  author 
and  subject.  It  has,  indeed,  with  regard  to  himself,  in  its  sub- 
stance though  not  in  its  arrangement,  an  almost  dramatic  cha- 
racter ;  so  clearly  and  strongly  is  the  living,  thinkings  acting  man 
projected  from  the  face  of  the  records  which  he  has  left.  The 
references  to  others,  accordingly,  with  which  the  book  abounds, 
are,  by  comparison,  thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  yet  our  readers 
may  apprehend  that  even  these  are  sufficiently  significant,  when 
we  add,  that  among  the  many  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Blanco  White 
alludes  as  beloved  and  intimate  friends,  perhaps  none  are  more 
prominently  named  than  Mr.  Newman,  and,  even  to  a  much 
later  period.  Archbishop  Whately. 

But,  further,  the  interest  of  the  work  is  not  merely  concentrated 
upon  the  writer :  it  is  also  very  much  compressed  within  the  limits  of 
his  mental  history ;  and  it  embraces  his  external  fortunes,  chiefly 
as  they  were  dependent  upon  that.  His  literary  tastes  and  his  poli- 
tical labours  might  justly  deserve  some  detailed  notice ;  but  all  the 
space  that  we  can  spare  must  be  devoted  to  matters  of  deeper 
import.  For  his  spirit  was  a  battle-field,  upon  which,  with  fluc- 
tuating fortune  and  a  singular  intensity,  the  powers  of  belief  and 
scepticism  waged,  from  first  to  last,  their  unceasing  war;  and 
ivithin  the  compass  of  his  experience  are  presented  to  our  view 
most  of  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  problems  that  attach  to  the 
condition  of  our  race. 

A  rapid  sketch  of  his  history  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task  we  undertake.  He  was 
born  in  1775,  at  Seville.    A  Spaniard^  of  Irish  extraction  by  the 
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fiither  8  side^  he  was  intended  in  earlj  years^  though  he  wa»  of 
gentle  bloodj  for  the  calling  of  a  merchant.  His  apprenticeship 
commenced  at  the  age  of  eight.*  But  he  ^  hated  the  connting- 
faouse  and  loved  his  books:*  j  and  naturally  enough^  we  presume 
in  his  position^ '  learning  and  the  Church  were  to  him  inseparable 
ideas. 'I  It  is  material  to  apprehend  clearly  this  the  first  change 
in  the  direction  of  his  course  :  and  we  remark^  that  in  relating  it 
in  1830^  he  says^  '  his  mind  hit  instinctively  upon  the  only  expe- 
dient that  could  release  him  from  his  mercantile  bondage, § 
DirJnes  declared  that  he  had  a  true  call  to  the  ecclesiastical 
career.  He  readily  advanced  in  the  Uie<Mretical  part  of  his  edu- 
cation, but  he  regarded  the  devotional  practices  with  horror.  ||  At 
fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  study  philosophy  with  the  Dominicans 
of  the  college  of  Seville^  whose  lectures  were  founded  on  Aristotle 
and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Here  occurred  his  second  act  of  mental 
rebellion.  The  system  of  instruction  was  odious  to  him :  and  '  a 
great  love  of  knowledge,^  and  an  equally  great  hatred  of  esta- 
blished errors,  were  suddenly  developed  in  his  mind/  His 
instructors  denied  the  possibility  of  a  vacuum  ;  and  attributed  the 
ascent  of  liquids  by  suction  '  to  the  horror  of  nature  at  being 
wounded  and  torn.'**  The  works  of  the  Benedictine  Feyjoo, 
which  had  come  into  his  hands,  imparted  to  him  the  true  view  of 
these  physical  questions.  Being  rebuked  by  his  teacher,  for  in* 
attention,  in  &e  lecture-room  and  before  the  whole  class,  he 
started  u{9"%tid  denounced  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  which  was 
inculcated  there.  At  this  time  he  began  to  question,  except 
upon  matter  of  religion,  all  the  settled  notions  of  his  relatives; 
and  his  mother,  to  whom  he  gives  credit  for  great  penetration, 
'thanked  Heaven  that  Spain  was  his  native  country;  else  he 
would  soon  quit  the  pale  of  the  Church. 'ff 

He  was,  however,  transferred  to  the  university  of  Seville,  where 
he  received  more  congenial  instruction  from  such  members  of  the 
Sode^  of  the  Jesuits  as  lingered  there  after  the  suppression  of 
the  order.  With  his  friends  he  organized  a  private  society  for  the 
cnlthration  of  poetiy  and  literature.  But  he  also  attached  himself 
to  the  oratorjT  of  St.  Philip  Neri, Jt  at  which  the  spiritual  exercises 
of  St.  Ignatius  were  practised.  He  has  supplied  us  with  a  very 
remarkable,  and  apparently  an  impartial,  description  of  them.§§ 
They  had  a  sufficient  effect  upon  him  to  prevent  his  abandoning 
the  intention  to  receive  holy  orders ;  yet  he  went  through  them  with 
a  consciousness,  never  subdued,  of  strong  dislike.y  ||  The  fear  of 
giving  pain  to  his  mother,  whose  domestic  influence  was  supreme, 

•  lift,  E  pTs]         t  Doblado"*  Letter*,  pw  81.         flbkL         }  Life,  I.  p.  8. 

tl  IMd.,  p.  le.        %  Ibid.,  p.  14.        **  DoUado,  p.  100.        ff  Ibid. 

JJ  Life,  I.  p.  M.  §f  lb.,  pp.  35-48.  nil  lb.,  p.  49. 
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iBas  likewise  %  pcindtpal  tuppott  to  tibat.  iaitfition.  She  was 
powarftiUy  seconded  bj  h^r  oonfiessor^  Arjona,  then  a  devout  per- 
BOii»  bat  of  whom  it  is  afterwards  recorded  tibat  he  beeame- per- 
haps an  Hifidel,  and  certainly  a  libertine,*  Altboogh  jomig 
Blanoo  White's  fiitber  secretly  reminded  him  that  he  was  under 
no  compulsion,  yet*  up  to  the  latest  moment,  he  would  not>  per- 
haps we  should  say.  he  dared  not^  recede.  He  had>  however,  at 
one  time  proposed  to  his  mother  that  he  should  enter  the  Spanish 
navy»  which  had  the  attraction  of  a  scientific  trainis^.  The  an- 
swer wasde?ised  with  a  revolting  skill  :t  it  was>  (hat  he  might 
:give  up  the  clerical  profession,  but  that  if  he  did  he  must  return 
to  the  counting-house.  Thus  the  priesthood  was  forced  upon  him 
as  the  indispensable  oondition  of  an  intellectual  life.  He  became 
virtually  committed  to  it  by  taking  sub>deac(m*s  ordeni  at  twenty- 
one^  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  marriage. 

From  that  time  his  intercourse  with  the  worid  wias  less  closely 
watched.  He  gives  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  demoralising  offset 
of  the  law  of  compulsory  celibacy^|  which,  according  to  hixn,  pro- 
duced the  ntaost  vigilance  in  guarding  youth  against  lawfnl 
attachments^  and  a  comparative  indifference  to  profligncy.  It  is 
clear,  itosa  his  journals  at  a  later  period,§  that  the  direction  of 
his  mind  was  towards  the  foemation  of  domestic  ties.  In  his  Auto- 
biography he  glances  at  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  outward 
restraint  in  his  own  oaae.||  In  Doblado*s  Letters,^-  where  he 
employs  the  third  person,  he  has  also  intimated  them*  .  But  he 
protests,  and  with  evident  truth,  tha^  immorality  was  not  wiUi  him 
a  conscious  inducement  to  unbelief.** 

He  was  ordained  priest  in  1799;  and  for  some  short  time,  after 
thistt  he  seems  to  have  lived  under  the  power  of  strong  devi>- 
tional  influences.  He  bad  already  become  a  fellow  of  the  CoUffio 
Mayor o(  Seville.  In  1801  he  competed  for  a  canonry  at  Oadic  ;|t 
and  shortly  after  this  he  was  elected  a  chaplain  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  Sl.  Ferdinand,  attached  to  the  cathedral  of  Seville.iS  He  does 
not  date  with  precision  his  transition  to  positive  and  total  unbelieC; 
but  it  seems,  from  his  Life,  to  have  occurred  either  in  or  soon  after 
1802-1111  He  resolved,^^  however,  to  continue  his  external  con- 
formity, and  to  discharge  his  practical  duties  in  the  capaciiy  ^f 

*  life,  L  pp.  120, 124.  t^^^fl^ 

t  lb,,  pp.  44,  d3,  and  aoU  p»  107 ;  Evidence  against  Catbolicinxi,  pp.  131-7, 

}  Life,  III.  p.  342.  II  lb.,  1. 117  and  132.  f  Doblado,  pp.  120-2. 

^*  Life>  I.  lOS ;  and  Evidence  against  GatMioinn,  p.  6. 

tt  Doblado,  pp.  123-6 ;  and  Ufe,  I.  p.  64,  65.  tt  Life,  I.  p.  85. 

MLire,Lp.S2. 

nil  In  another  place  he  states  that  he  passed  ten  years  in  nnbetief  before  his  quitting 

Spain  (Ertdenee  against  QathoUdsm,  p.  11),  which  itek  place  in  ISIO. 

iff  lb.,  I.  pk  112. 
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ccmfttMor,  as  he  bed  could.  Tltvoogli  tlie  foooe  of  vympaihy.be 
took  partwkh  the  action  agamt  the  Buoi^>artes;  but  his  own 
ofttiioii  was  tfast  iDore  improreraeni  woald  h^re  resulted  from  the 
FtemehTttle  than  could  be  o^erwise  obtained.  He  despaired, 
howeTsr,  in  his  own  sense,  of  Spmn;  a«d/on  Ae  aq[iproach<of  the 
Fveneh  to  Seville  in  1810,  he  abandoned  his  conntrj  and  his jpro- 
spflols  for  the  hope  of  mental  feeedons  and  a  residence  in  Eng* 
lend. 

On  arriving  bere,  he  had,  of  course,  diflb^nhies  and  diseourage- 
•menSs to  contend  with,  but  he  also  had  friends;  andtfae^ictivity 
of  his  mind  soon  provided  him  with  occupation.  He  was  attracted 
towards  reUgton  by  the  mildness*  wUch  he  found  ocsabined  with 
sinoenty  in  some  of  its  professors.  The  perusal  of  Paley*s  '  Na- 
tuful  Thedogy '  began  to  reanimate  his  feelings  towaids  God. 
A  service  at  St.  James's  church  affected  him  powerfully.^  He 
resumed  the  habit  of  prayer.  After  three  years;];  of  growth  he  found 
hHnself  conrineed  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  he  joined  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  '  renovated  home  of  his  youth.'  §  When 
eighteen  months  more  had  elapsed,in  1814,  he  subscribed  the-Av- 
tides  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  claimed  the  recognition  of  his 
character  as  a  priest.  But  after  this  slow  and  gradual  restoration 
he  had  but  a  Tei*y  short  period  of  rest.  The  detail  of  the  recosds 
at  this  period  of  his  life  is  somewhat  scanty,  but  it  appears  clearly 
that,  in  1817,  he  was  assailed  with  constant  doubts  on  the  doetviaes 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement.||  In  No^rembeor,  1818,  hereoovds 
h»  distiACt  abandonment  of  the  divinity  of  our  Lord.^  In  1825  be 
returned  to  the  orthodox  belief  upon  that  subjeotr  In  1826  he  ad- 
ministered the  Eucharist  and  preached ;  and  by  an  internal  aot  he 
dedicated  himself  anew  to  the  saored  office,  reviving!  as  he  says, 
many  of  the  feelings  of  bis  ordination.  It  appears  to  hove  been  in 
or  after  1829  that  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Neander,*^  in  which  he 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  (as  be  supposed)  the  final  settlement 
of  his  religious  views.  But  from  or  even  at  this  lime  he  was  gra- 
dually sinking.  He  thought,  in  February,  1829>i'f  theChvrchof 
England  retsoned  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  popery.  By  March, 
1833,  he  iiad  reduced  the  G<»pel  once  more  to  *  sublime  sim- 
plictty ;'  to  the  reception  "H  of  Christ  as  our  '  moral  king,'  ar  our 
'  saviour  from  moral  evils  or  spiritual  fears  ;*  and  had  determined 
that  the  doctrine  of  His  divinity,  as  it  was  disputed,  could  not  be 
e8sentml.§§    Up  to  May,  1 834,  he  disapproved  of  definite  denials 

■  ■  .  I  ,  ,,  r       T      r      -        -■  -1.--      --■■-■■  ■     ■-        '  — t '—i 

*  Evidence  agEunst  Catbolicism,  p.  13. 

tn).,p.l4.  JIb^p.I8. 

i  Life,  11. p.  48;  awl  ^ridence, p^  20.        11  Uft,  I.  p.  m        ^  lb.,  p,  SiS. 
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of  the  Trinitarian  doctrines.^  In  December  of  tbe  same  year  he 
recorded  himself  a  deliberate  Unitarian.f  He  determined,  with 
^eat  delicacy  of  feeling,  to  remove  himself  from  the  house  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in  which  he  had  been  residing  for  some 
time,  before  he  should  separate  from  the  Church.  In  January, 
1835^  he  effected  this  removal,  and  placed  himself  at  Liverpool, 
where  he  joined  the  Unitarian  Society.  In  that  town  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  he  lived  until  his  death,  in  May^  1841.  Here  we 
bring  this  outline  to  a  close,  proposing  to  take  more  particular 
notice  of  some  of  the  passages  of  his  chequered  and  disastrous 
career. 

We  may  regard  Mr.  Blanco  White  in  several  characters ;  first 
as  a  witness  to  facts,  and  next  as  the  expositor,  and  still  more  as 
the  victim  of  opinions.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  capa- 
cities, he  had  abundant  talent,  remarkable  honesty  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  large  and  varied  means  of  information  and  of 
comparison  from  the  several  positions  which  he  occupied  at  dif- 
fer^it  times ;  and  we  think  that  the  dispassionate  reader  of  his 
works  will  be  disposed  to  place  almost  implicit  reliance  upon  his 
accounts  of  all  such  matters  as  are  the  proper  subjects  of  testi- 
mony. 

Regarding  him  then  in  this  capacity,  we  naturally  look  in  the 
ficsl  instance  to  the  representations  which  he  has  given  us  of  the 
state  of  things  in  Spain,  and  of  this  the  most  prominent  charac- 
tarirtic  ontainly  is  the  unbelief  which  he  declares  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  clergy.  We  have  seen  his  view  of  the  operation 
oi  tlMi  law  of  oelibacy ;  but  he  is  much  more  definite  and  explicit 
upon  the  other  subject.  In  Doblado's  Letters |  he  says,  'Among 
my  mmeious  acquaintance  in  tbe  Spanish  clergy  I  have  never 
met  with  any  one  possessed  of  bold  talents  who  has  not,  sooner 
or  later,  changed  from  the  most  sincere  piety  to  a  state  of  un- 
bdiei* 

Such  a  circumstance  suggests  very  serious  questions  with  regard 
te  the  actual  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  under  which  it  had 
come  to  pass ;  and  to  us  it  goes  far  to  explain  the  phenomenon, 
when  we  recollect  (for  instance)  that  the  immaculate  conception 
<rf  the  Blessed  Virgin  passed  in  Spain  for  an  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  practically  no  less  sacred  and  certain  than  the  mystery 
of  the  Incaraatioii.  As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  we  be- 
lieve it  may  be  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  Roman  Catholic 
witnesses,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  capitular  and  digni- 
fied clergy  of  Spain  as  they  then  were.  But  the  passage  also 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  state  from  which  the  transition  took 

•  Life,  J.,  II.  43.  t  lb.,  11.  61.  I  p.  126. 
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place  was  usnall j  one  of  earnest  devotion^  and  that  the  life  of  the 
young  priest  opened  at  least  in  pietj.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  there  was  at  least  a  well-meant  endeavour  to  impart  a  reli- 
gious education,  and  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  young  candidate 
for  orders  with  an  adequate  sense  of  his  vocation. 

He  has,  however,  again  and  again  repeated  his  assertion  with 
r^rard  to  unbeUef,  in  his '  Practi^  and  Internal  Evidence  against 
Catholicism  :* — 

*  1  do  attest,  from  the  most  certain  knowledge,  that  the  history  of  my 
own  mind  is,  with  little  variation,  that  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Spanish 
clergy.     The  fact  is  certain.*  • 

In  another  passage  he  writes  still  more  hroadiy,  but  rather  to  a 
matter  of  opinion  than  one  of  fact : — 

'  *  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
state  of  Spain,  which  few  who  know  me  and  that  country  will,  I  trust, 
be  inclined  to  discredit.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  knowledge,  I  declare, 
again  and  again,  that  very  few  among  my  own  class  (I  comprehend 
clergy  and  laity)  think  otherwise  than  I  did  before  my  removal  to  £ng<^ 
land.'t 

And,  once  more,  in  contrast  with  a  different  state  of  things 
among  the  English  clergy  :— 

'  I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  most  solemnly  attesting,  that 
the  strongest  impressions  which  enliven  and  support  my  Christian  faith 
are  derived  from  my  friendly  intercourse  with  members  of  that  insulted- 
clergy :  while,  on  the  contrary,  I  know  but  very  few  Spanish  priests, 
whose  talents  or  acquirements  were  above  contempt,  who  had  not  secretly 
renounced  their  religion.*  J 

In  his  Autobiography  he  particularises  these  statements  by 
reference  to  individuals ;  but  nothing  more.  It  is  but  just  also 
to  record  that,  while  his  evidence  bears  hard  upon  the  morals  of 
the  friars  §  in  Spain,  he  declares  unequivocally  in  favour  of  the 
Jesuits,  both  as  to  their  purity  of  character  and  the  practical 
effects  of  their  influence :  |{  and  with  regard  to  nunneries,  although, 
he  states  that  he  never  knew  '  souls  more  polluted  than  those.of 
some  of  the  professed  vestals  of  the  Church  of  Rome,*^  yet -he. 
represents  the  opposite  case  to  be  the  rule : — 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  nuns  whom  I  have  known  were  beings  of  a 
much  higher  description — females  whose  purity  owed  nothing  to  the 
strong  gates  and  high  walls  of  the  cloister.*  ** 

When  we  turn  to  Mr.  Blanco  White's  evidence  upon  the  slate 
of  religion  and  of  the  clergy  in  England,  we  must  of  course  make 
liberal  allowance  with  regard  t6  so'  much  as  he  said  At  a  time 

*  Prftctical  and  Intemsl  Evidence,  p.  S.        f'lbid*,  p.  M.        t  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
i  Doblado,  p.  475.        ||  lb.,,  pp.  86,  $7»  apd  474.        f  life,  J,  p.  70. 
**  Practical  and  Int«nuil  STideuce,  p.  13d. 
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^An'^hiA  ntiiid  was,  m  beLsubiisftiently  conwA^snA,  tnmeA  wwvj 
by  the  returning  tid^  of  religious  sjmpttlhieg.  Indeed^  for  wsmti 
ttau^  h^i  had  no^  eye  fap  our  fMlta  and  shorteooiiQgtsic  and  in  the 
vei^  unqualified  pratfies  that  were  bestowed  upon  his  works  ib^^ 
some  persons  of  iinthority,*  we  eantiot  but  tvace  the  reciprocal 
operation  of  a^  principle  :anaiogoiis  to  that  of  the  proverb  tbat  for- 
bidawi  '  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.*  The  members  of  all 
Christian  communities  must  be  conscious  of  the  temptation  not  to 
scrutinize  over-rigidly  the  pretensions  of  a  convert  from  a  rival 
persuasion.  Otherwise,  we  cannot  but  think  that,  in  the  works 
which  Mr.  White  published  while  he  was  ostensibly  of  the 
Church-  o£  l£ngland^  tb^re  were  ominous  indications,  and  a  vague*- 
ness  which  now  in  retrospect  tends  to  warrant  the  impression  that 
he  ..never  at  any  period  recovered  an  intelligent  and  firm  hold  eyen 
.6f  the  great  Catholic  dogmas  concerning  the  nature  of  God. 
'  1 1  is  consolatory^  however^  to  find  that  his  final  lapse  could  not  have 
)>een  owing  to  any  of  his  associates  among  our  clergy.  For  in  his 
*  Observations  on  Heresy  and  Orthodoxy/  f  published  in  1835^  he 
says,  widi  regard  to  his  friers  of  that  order^ — 

'  Without  exception,  till  and  every  one  of  them  are,  to  my  knowle^, 
conscientious  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ^' 

He  writes,  indeed,  in  year  18294 — 

'  In  Endand  unbelief  has  made  a  rapid  progress,  both  among  the 
higher  and  the  lower  classes.' 

In  1835  he  states  that  '  the  days  of  orthodoxy  are  certainly 
gone  by/ §  and  'artificial  b6lief*|l  is  'easier  and  more  powerful  in 
complete  popery  than  in  mixed/  by  which  he  means  Athanasian, 
^  Protestantisjn. 

And  again,^— 
i    '  What  is  called  the  Protestant  religion  is  nothing  but  a  mutilated 
system  of  popery ;  groundless,  incongruous,  and  fall  of  contradictions. 
I  am*  not  at  all  gurprised  when  I  hear  that  the  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
Kes  18  increasing.* 

In  siiort,  he  repeatedly  indicates  the  opinion  that,  if  there  is  to 
be  fixed  dogmatic  faith,  it  will  be  most  naturally  sought  in  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.**  Such  is  his  theory:  but  he 
bears  very  important  testimony  to  the  fact  that  dogmatic  faith  is 
most  extensively  and  most  tenaciously  held  in  England,  and  that 
too  among  classes  who  seem  to  have  surrendered  many  of  its  sup- 
port. Of  course  it  would  be  expected  that  he  would  regard 
with  borror  any  assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  sacred  ministry :  yet  he  recognises  the  power 

^         ♦  lAfe,  t.lip.  415,  419, 4W,  4S3, 440.  ~~ 

t  Pwface,  p.  a.        t  Iif«, '/^ p.  458.      *  *  H.  p.  139.        ||  lb.,  p.  126. 
t  Iri  1835;Life,  U.  p.  1 40.  **  lb,  IIF.p.  10«. 
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4mtm  of  lliete  pnadq^l^i  witb  idmii    ^H^.-vriiM  inlfiSfi/ita  Rt^ 
lessor  Norton,  in  AiBeriea,*—  •  t  -^ 

^  We  are,  unfertunfttdy,  reCvogvade  in  thii  coiuitrf.  Thef^daiMt 
vftiriti  of  mytdciBia  and  popery  has  revivedb  ateOsfiKd  ;  nofe/iddiGnit  pev- 
i^ecittifNi  agaiDBt  thooe  who,  thMigh  fcebly,  ireniuro  toioppofoil^i  * 

So  he  had  writteii  to  Mr.Annstroiigv  in-  18S6,|w;. 

*  Orthodoxy  poiaona  every  man  more  or  leas  (in  ^ia  country  perha|m 
moiie  than  where  it  is  merely  a  ndme)  fVoto  the  cracBe.'  ' 

And  to  another  person, J —  .  ,     .     i  *       -- 

*  I' deeply  lament  that  England,  a  land  I  love  and  admire,  my  second 
conntry,  should  be  the  spot  in  Europe  most  deeply  sunk  into  that  tfe- 
flned  mtolerance  which  attributes  opinions  to  moral  depravity.'  ' 

'  And  to  Mr.  Mill,— 

'  I  am  convinced  that  no  country  in  the  world  suffers  more  from  false 
notions  of  religion  than  England.  Spain  and  Italy  are  indeed  ruined 
by  an  established  superstition  of  the  grossest  tcind  \  but  they  have'  the 
fidvantage  that  the  subject  is  treated  as  a  mere  concession  to  be  made 
to  ignorance  till  some  more  favourable  moment  may  arrive  for  dislodg- 
ing the  abettors  of  the  nnisance  from  their  ruinons  sttotigholds.  Bdt'ki 
finghuid  the  moat  misehievoiia,  because  the  most  intolei«uit»  miperstition 
has  succeeded  in  disguising  itself  into  tometbiug  like  kaawjtsdge  asd 
system.  It  exists  in  the  garb  of  philosophy^  meddling  with  everything, 
not  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  but  as  reason  and  right/  § 

We  could  fill  whole  pages  with  extra<;ts  expressing  his  moat 
bittiBr  complaiota  against  the  universal  spirit  of  '  Bibliolatry  *  in 
England.||  He  finds  the  attempt  to  maintain  an  authoritative 
revelation,  which  he  thinks  so  mischievous*  to  be  common  to  Chris- 
tian persuasions  generally.^  The  ordinary  idea  of  God,  he  says, 
is  anthropomorphic,  it  is  gross  idolatry.**  Nay,  he  repeatedly 
laments  the  prevalence  and  power  of  superstition  even  among  the 
Unitarians.!  J  All  this  affords  ground  for  thankfulness ;  and 
iends  to  support  the  hope  that,  although  the  prevalent  notions  in 
this  country  may  on  several  points  of  religion  be  inexact — altboqgk 
adlangerouB  licence  is  assumed  of  distinguishing  between  different 
articles  of  faith  according  to  their  supposed  importance  to  the 
individual  mind — although  even  schism  and  heresy  be  too  mani- 
/iest  among  us — s^ll  those  habits  of  mind  are  deeply  rooted  in  the 
people  which  are  the  fundamental  conditions  of  Catholic  faith — 
the  view^  namely,  of  revelation  as  something  fixed  and  immutable^ 
and  the  conviction  of  the  ethical  character  ofChristian  dogmas,  and 
of  their  indissoluble  connection  with  the  conduct  of  life.  While 
tJbis  is  the  case,  even  though  the  walls  should  be  thrown  down, 

'  ♦  Life,  II.,  p.  Id2.  t  lb.,  II.  p.  rOl.         J  lb.,  p.  U)9.  {  lb.,  p.  137. 

11  For  instanoe,  II.  pp.  1 8,  \Z%  191,  Ui ;  lU.  ik  ^S0.  V  IU.  p«  66. 

*•  JUL  p.  k  . .  tt  h  pp.  &,  ^64.  a75,  37«. ,      ^ 
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and  the  foundations  laid  bare^  still  their  seat  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  man  is  unassatled. 

•  So  much  fortMrr  Blanco  White  as  a  witness  to  facts.  When 
we  turn  to  the  oonsideratioD  of  his  claims  as  a  teacher  in  divine 
pfailosopfajr,  we  are  alike  baffled  bj  the  weakness,  the  incongruitj, 
and  the  perpetual  defluxion  of  his  doctrines.  He  'was  indeed, 
during  dae  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  in  a  kind  of  moral  atrophy, 
incessantly  employed  upon  mental  speculation,  but  quite  inca- 
pable of  deriving  nourishment  from  that  which  he  devoured  with 
an  appetite  so  ravenous.  So  that  he  pined  more  and  more,  from 
year  to  year :  and  we  can  scarcely  measure  the  miserable  intensity 
of  his  disease  when  we  find  him  sunk  so  far  below  the  Unitariao 
heresy  as  to  write  to  Mr.  Norton,  the  Unitarian  professor,  that 
they  differ  on  essentials  ;*  and  when  the  same  Mr.  Norton,  him- 
self a  Christian  in  the  Unitarian  sense,  *in  his  controversy  with 
Mr.  Ripley,  had  completely  excluded  him  (Mr.  Blanco  White) 
from  the  class  of  Christians,'  f  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  orthodoxy.  It  was  indeed  no  great  wonder  that  any  one  should 
have  done  so,  with  whom  human  language  was  other  than  a 
mockery  and  a  fraud;  for  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Blanco 
White  was  surely  preparing  himself  for  emancipation  from  the 
last  of  his  fetters,  the  name  of  our  religion,  or  he  could  hardly 
have  written  thus :  J — 

*  How  superior,  in  various  respects,  is  Islamism  to  superstitious 
Christianity !  It  may  shock  many,  but  I  must  express  my  expectation 
that  both  the  corrupt  church  Christianity  and  Islamism  itself  will  dis-* 
appear  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  that  the  two  religions  will  retam  to 
their  primitive  souree— -the  pure  patriarchal  and  primitive  view,  the 
true  Christian  ¥iew,  of  God  and  man  1  *  § 

And  a  little  further  on  he  institutes  a  contrast  between  Pa- 
ganism attd  Christianity,  in  direct  disparagement  of  the  latter. 

The  contradictions  wiA  which  his  work  abounds  are  inde- 
scribable. He  indeed  wonders  at  his  own  intellectual  consis- 
teneyjl — ^probably  because  he  bad  forgotten  many  of  the  opinions 
he  had  renounced,  and  because  of  the  remarkable  positiveness 
with  which  he  in  most  cases  adopted  for  the  moment  the  success 
sive  modifications  of  his  views.  Even  the  phenomena  of  his  own. 
mind^  which  seem  to  have  been  latterly  his  only  remaining  reali- 
ties, are  slated  by  him  in  modes  quite  irreconcilable  with  each 
other.  For  example,  during  his  later  life  the  constant  tenor  of 
his  representation  is,  that  his  return  to  what  he  terms  orthodoxy, 
and  what  we  should  call  partial  belief^  fonsome  years  between 

*  Life,  11.  p.  3S1.        t  Ib^  UI.  p.  907.        J  lb.,  IH.  277,  note. 
6  lb..  III.  p.^0.        II  lb.,  III.  p.  38. 
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1812  and  1818,  and  again  between  1825  and  ISSi,  was  tiM  effect 
of  ha  religious  ajnnpathies,  obtaimug  far  the  tune  the  mastery 
over  his  understaiKling.*  Bui  at  due  first  of  these  periods  he  had 
taken  a  directly  opposite  view ;  for  he  embodied  his  sentiments  hi 
the  prayer  which  follows.:^ — 

'  O  Lord,  my  heavily  Father,  who  knowest  how  laadi  of  so  sIbM 
remains  in  my  heart,  root  out  of  my  mind,  I  heseeoh  thee*  the  kakks  ^ 
«;s^/t^  which  I  often  feel  in  myself^  stirring  t^gsinst  the  fuU  periuaeum 
of  my  understanding  on  the  truth  (f  thy  revelation^  and  the  strong  de- 
sire of  my  heart  after  that  perfect  and  tranquil  assurance  in  the  pro- 
mises of  thy  Gospel ;  of  which,  through  the  impious  conduct  of  my 
youth,  I  have  made  myself  absolutely  unworthy.* 

He  expresses  the  same  sentiments  in  his  '  Practical  and  Inter- 
nal Evidence  against  Catholicism.* J  Now^  upon  the  whole^  we 
believe  that  there  not  only  may,  but  must  be,  very  considerable 
truth  in  these  earlier  statements.  Because  the  fact  stands  upon 
record  that  he  had  passed  (between  Spain  and  England)  at  least 
ten  years  in  total  unbelief.  Was  it  possible  that  in  so  long  a  pe- 
riod he  could  fail  to  form  sceptical  habits  of  mind ;  and  had  they 
not  time  to  become  to  a  considerable  degree  inveterate  ?  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  our  intellectual  as  well  as  our  moral  nature 
is  liable  to  be  powerfully  affected  by  habits  previously  formed. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  a  statesman,  a  divine,  and  a  lawyer, 
each  fairly  representing  his  class,  will  usually  take  different  views 
of  a  subject  even  where  they  agree  in  their  conclusion :  that  they 
must  approach  it  with  distinct  predispositions.  These  predisposi- 
tions are  the  results  of  their  several  employ ments>  which  propose 
to  them  the  several  ends  of  policy,  law,  and  divine  truth,  and 
modify  their  common  mental  acts  accordingly.  Much  more  must 
this  be  the  case  where  the  operative  cause  cuts  so  deep*  lies  so 
close  to  the  very  root  of  our  moral  being,  as  in  a  case  of  total  un- 
belief combined  with  the  exterior  acts  of  the  sacerdotal  profession. 
Bnt  Mr.  Blanco  White,  so  far  from  seeing  in  these  facts  of  his 
history  any  disqualification,  whether  total  or  partial,  for  his  philo- 
sophical investigations  on  moral  subjects,  rather  pleads  the  tenor 
of  his  whole  life  as  his  grand  claim  to  credit.  Thus  he  writes  to 
Miss  L ,  in  1836  :§— 

*  Having  gone  through  almost  every  modification  of  the  spirit  of  de- 
Totiouy  except  those  which  bear  the  stamp  of  gross  extravagance,  I  must 
possess  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  artful  disguises  of  superstition, 
which  no  natural  talent,  no  powers  of  thought,  can  ^ve  by  means  of 
study  and  meditation.  It  is  the  results  of  that  individual  experience, 
and  not  any  new  doctrine  or  theoretical  system,  which  I  have  thought 
it  a  duty  of  Christian  friendship  to  give  yom  without  disguise.' 

*  Life,  I.,  pp.  320,  340,  36S;  111.  128.  f  lb.,  I.  p.  319.  J  p.  17. 
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1 7A  Lip  of  Mr.  Blanco  White. 

Jl  ii'lrae  be  speafai  of  ej^rience,  not  of  opinions;  but,  in 
ppini  of  f  ascl,  tinnig^t  is  mental  experience :  and  li  tlie  distinction 
caa  be  diawn,  it  is  qohe  irrelevant  here^  for  tbe  very  letter  from 
wfaich  the  cttafcioa  is  taken  is  one  of  pane  theory. 

We  fliiy>  therefore,  that  when  we  find  Mr.  Blanco  White  syr- 
tematically  ignoring  the  effect  which  ten  years  of  unbelief  not 
oAj  migbt  hot  most  have  had  np^Mi  the  habits  of  his  mind,  we 
aire  driven  to  conclude  that  be  was,  however  quick  and  inquisitrre^ 
yel «  careless;  and  therefore  a  bad  psychologfist. 

-His  writing  do  not  indeed  present  a  system  of  belief  or  of  un- 
belief sufficiently  definite  to  be  the  subject  of  methodical  argu- 
ment thningfaout ;  and  they  are  not  less  irregular  and  incongruous 
in  substance  than  they  are  in  form.  They  are  constant  to  nothing 
but  to  mutability.  They  present,  however,  a  remarkable  number 
of  ciadous  phenooiena,  and  among  them  that  of  an  intense  satis- 
faotieii>  an  avdour  of  delight,  in  the  Unitarian  creed  and  worship 
at  the  period  when  he  formally  joined  their  societies  in  Liver- 
p6ttl  :♦•— 

*  The  se^iee  at  the  Unitarian  chapel,  Paradise  Street,  has  given  me 
the  most  unmixed  delight.'  (Sunday,  Feb.  let,  1835.) 

Previously  to  this  he — 
*  had  no  conception  of  the  power  which  sacred  poetry,  full  of  real  reli- 
gious sentiment,  and  free  from  the  mawkish  mysticism  which  so  much 

abounds  in  some  collections,  can  exert  over  the  heart  and  mind If 

Christianity  is  to  become  a  living  power  in  the  civilized  parts  of  the 

world,  it  must  be  under  the  Unitarian  form What  strikes  me  most 

ofAlHst  what  I  might  call  the  rmUity,  the  true  connection  with  life, 
which  this  wotship  possesses.    All  tluat  I  had  practised  before  seemed  ^ 

to  lie  in  a  region  scarcely  within  view Here  the  prayen,  the  whole* 

worshin,  is  a  nart  of  my  zeal  life.     '^  I  pray  with  my  spirit,  I  pray  with 
my  uudeistanding  also."    May  I  not  say,  that  suffering  every  hour  frem 
the  bleeding  wounds  of  my  hearty  those  wounds  that  even  my  friends  ^ 
touch  roughly,  I  have  been  already  rewarded  for  acting  in  cpnfi)zmity 
with  principle  ?  * 

And  there  is  much  more  to  the  same  effect.  Shall  we  offer  our 
explanation  of  the  enigma  which  this  outburst  of  devout  gratifica*- 
tion  in  conneclion  with  the  freezing  system  of  the  Socinian  wor* 
ship  appears  to  present?  It  is  this :  ,the  wave- tossed  swimmer, 
gasping  for  breathy  had  been  cast  upon  a  shore ;  he  had  not  had 
time  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  barren  one,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  another  billow  would  soon  bear  him  back  to  sea.  His  mind 
had  resi  and  satisfaction  when  he  exchanged  interminable  doubts 
and  thte  dttgusts  of  a' false  and  abstract^ly  a  dishonest  position 
for  the  ^definite  view^  and  with  the  view  the  confession,  of  two 

*  Life,  II.  p.  92;  vee  ako  pp.  S8,  101/ 121,  133,  124. 
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eMexUlMl  peris  of  the  Cfttbobc  Cnaljbu  the  amty  ef  God)  And  l&e 
m^ioQ  of  CkrisU    Tims  be  eK|||*rl  tn  TIniif  »rt>«Wi^  y^  ^pur^nff-^  ^ 
gMrrtson  make  a  banaael  upo"  '^  aapplf  of  ym?^^e.     But tbis  did^ 
not  and  could  not  laei.     Tbe  narrow  ixMaBuro eFen -of  Unitarian/ 
dof^arwaa  aoon  felt  to  be  too  broad  for  faim«    '  Blank  miagiTiags^ 
qaeetionLofps,'  returned  upon  bim.    SolsptieitmivBa goiged  fotfllnfrf 
mooieDt;  but  its  appetite  too  soon  mnved.     Only  two  yeaivafter' 
thea^  raptfires*  be  was  so  perplexed:  in  bis  view  of  tbe  hemg  of  ^ 
God,  that  be  said,  man  coakl  oolj^  turn.  toibB  light  witfaiir  kitti  * 
andrfoUow  it^  forgetting  tbe  dark  mystery  of  bis  edslenoe.    Then 
be  oeikvcd  to  realise  Christianity  as  an  historical  xeyelatiiHi*t     He 
ceased  to  perceive  the  duty  of  prayer4     He  lost  bis  view  6f  tbff  ^ 
personal  immortality  of  tbe  8oul.§     He  placed  tbe  idea  of  tbe 
De^y  somewhere  between  tbe  ChrisUan  belief  and  Pantheism,^ 
and  deci^ured  the  latter  to  be  the  lesser  evil.     He  reminds  as.  oif^ 
tbe  long  descent  in  the  Inferno^  from  stage  to  sU^e,  andcirde  ta ' 
cir^de,  each  lower  and  each  jaarrawer  than  the  lasU  until  it  ends^ ' 
in  the  eternal  ice  of  Giudecca.    The  accompaniments,  as  r^*arded  7 
biaown  peace,  of  this  process  of  destruction^  be  has  feelingly 
described  in  these  lines  ^  (1837)  :-r- 

*  Brother,  or  sister,  whosoe'er  thou  art ! 

Couldst  thou  but  see  the  fang  that  gnaws  my  heart, 

Thou  wouldst  forgive  this  transient  gush  of  scorn, 

Would  shed  a  tear,  in  pity  wouldst  thou  mourn 

For  one  who,  'spite  the  wrongs  that  lacerate 

His  weary  soul,  has  never  learnt  to  hate.' 

And  we  trust  that  bis  appeal  to  pity  will  meet  with  a  onirersal  ~ 
rq^ponse.    Tbe  claim  mcide  on  bis  behalf ^^  that  be  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  standard-bearer  of  mankind,  calls  for  firm  resistance  :  * 
many  of  bis  opinions  warrant,  and  indeed  demand  from  us,  a  sen- 
timent nothing  short  of  horror  :  but  the  man  himself,  who,  if  be  . 
erred  terribly,  suffered  not  less  deeply,  and  who,  amidst  bewilr ., 
dering  error  and  acute  and  protracted  pain,  still  cherished  ma^iy 
of  the  sentiments  that  belong  to  duty  and  to  piety ;  he  has  a  rights 
to  receive  at  our  hands  sympathy  and  tenderness,  and  we  should . 
leaive  the  dark  questions  of  his  destiny  there,  where  alone  there  is  . 
skin  to  solve  them,  in 

•  The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  hb  Grod.' 
^There  were,  it  is  evident,  msmy  signs  of  nobleness,  both  in  fra^ 
nvBnts  of  his  opinions,  and  in  his  conduct  to.tbe  last.     After  he- 
bad  become  a  Unitariaiv  be  could  still  discemtf  '.the  Cfisantipl  . 
mistake  which  lies  at  the  bottom  qf  P^eys  system ;'  and  wbw: 

*  Life,  II.  p;  26b.         '  t  lb.,  II.  p.  31 8,  I  lb.,  11.  (  IK  Ul.  p.  63. 
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Ue  was  smking  yet  R>wer,  he  diA  not  e<^»Mi  (in.  1$37)  tp  ^pn^pi^j^e 
the  excellence^of  ^|>l|(mNPptler'j»theai:y*.o  |w4uf?.K,.#e 

yec^yiingi^^je^:  thgX  in  jg]Qa!f^s^pjbicaJ.  iDujuii|ia$  wp  ^ft^M  be  9»;tpw 
guard  against  selfishness^  and  rule  points  in  opposition* to  oifir^^in- 

CQmpre^Cfli4  J^^W?  ^WP^epw  iteWn  decree  of. piirjUy;:»TW» 

Spntea^e^  tjiat  m^e.  ))a^^jua'a^th<iritj/an^  pjiliyaition  §  io4^R- 
eptlj  pf.die'ideaA  ojCoar.mq  exUtei;<^,  ^u>d  of  its  s^^cni^iog 

bur  happiness;  and  even  af'ter  h^  )xwi  oeasedtiof  letain  apj detail- 
^inate  belief  in  j^ur  fnti^  Jj^^hesti^cJupg  wi     l?«*ppy.W«|fsi8- 
tepcy  to  th^*  idea  that, in  ftel;ian<)s  of  hi^  ^Wtcjr  be^shoi^W^be 
,luife,|}  and  that  God  wpii^d    certainly  grerw^?^.  the  di^/^r^^^i^ 
.gj5nerpi^ty.  of  a.  friend,^.;  Hct  ipherisb^,  |irilit\.wh^jfivar  .fl«W" 
clations,  tbe  loveof  Qci^f  *  jawj  iftai^xU^nfjd  Tesiga9jti9;»  ^,jt^is,,wili 
even  wbeo  it  seems  alxiqsjlr  .impQ\;ftsii»}je  to.  S9^ .  IpuoT^  bid.  C9;^ld  tW^ 
bad  a  dpginatic  belief  in  tbe  existei^^  of  a^pimetwiU..^:^!^ 
There  was,  in  sbort,  a  disposition  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  ^^I/^tp 
reopgt^e  the  rule  QC.duty0.4Lqt  maintain  tbe  svipi;einfLC^  of  tbe  biffber 
over  tbe  lower  part^  of  ovir.  nature,  wbi^ib.ia  xi/o^^plyi^y^j^uf^ 
observable  in  less  heterodox  writerSr.and  >vWb,  iwpPF^  M>^>^ 
tinge  of  consolation,  t^Q  jkbei^elaxigcbQly  and  painfuJi 'j;ety:9|p^t,Qf 
bis  life  and  opiniom...    ,,   .  ^  .....  •     p,,;  ,    ,.. 

Tbere  are  also  cir(^]7i&tau;^«c^nne€£e4...¥it^ 
active  duty,  wbicb  should  not  bje  iargptteii.Qa{bfS  be}^lfr...  W,^ 
cannot  banish  all  sentiments  of  respect  toz  fpe  ,wh<>!  )twic9,  ii|.|tp^ 
life,  for  the  sake  even  of  erronepus  coxlviqtion,.and  a^f^rvP^M^ 
lingering  and  hesitation,  ^v;er^d  bimsolf  from  almost. 'evefj^ 
worldly  good.  There  m^y  ^e  persons  wlbo  ,axA  .^niUtlfed  fp  qpjcy- 
demn  and  upbraid  him;  b^tf^cb  a  v^iiccf  slipuld^i^ytcCjfQPieJrpip 
among  those  who  live  in  the  lap  of  bodily  and  ineAta).  ff^fifi,  fWfljp 
kave  never  experienced  bis  trials;  tind  upon  >rbom  G^  bfm  i|0ver 
laid  the  weigbt  of  his  afflictions.  When  be  was  bedridded,  lA  hi^ 
old  age  and  in  the  solitude  of  his  ladging^^-solitiidb  not  tbe  lets 
•ensible  because  he  dwelt  in  one  of  die  stremsof  busy  Li|ier(iotfl 
— his  son,  who  b^ars  the  Queen's  commiteion,  reCurHed  froth 
service  in  IndiH  to  visit  him.  !t  is  ^Vide6t  that  this  period  wiJfts 
one  of  great  enjoyment  and  relief.  However/keeping  ht  vieW 
his  son*s  professional  prospects,  he  wiit^s  to  a  friend  that  he  has 
advised  bim  to  return  to  India ;  f  f  and,  he  adds^ 
*  but  as  I  shook  hi«i  by  the  band  on  Saturday  evenings  knowing  that,  J 
•himld  in  all  probability  neyer  see  him  sgain^  I  could  hardly  contain  itt>f 

-?,Lifej  n.  p.  282.  +  Ib^  II.  p.  270.  t  lb.,  m.  p,  25.       . 
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anguith  within,  my  botom.    Fortunately  I  was  going  to  bed,  where  I 
couW  give  way  to  my  sorrow.' 
And  he  enters  in  his  journal,  June  15tb,  1839 : — 
*  Took  my  last  leave  of  Ferdinand,  aqd  fdt  aa  if  my  heart  wu  break- 
ing.* 

He  indeed  ascribes  this  paternal  act^  so  tenderly  and  delicately 
performed,  to  his  philosophy :  we  must  take  leave  rather  to  set 
it  down  to  the  genial  instincts  of  a  nature  which,  speaking  ac- 
cording to  ordinary  usage,  we  should  call  evidently  an  unselfish 
one,  and  full  of  kindly  affectbns. 

We  have  stated  that  these  volumes  do  A<)t  Contain  any  regular 
system  of  unbelief;  but  their  author  has  presented  to  us  very 
i£stinctly  the  particular  stumblinfi^-block  which  first,  and  also 
latterly,  overthrew  his  faith,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
disposition  to  demand  an  amount,  or  rather  a  kind,  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  revealed  religion  different  from  that  which  the  nature  of 
the  subject  matter  and  the  analogies  of  our  human  state  entitles 
us  to  expect. 

Let  us  then  advert  to  the  original  form  of  the  delusion  to  which 
Mr.  Blanco  Wliite  became  a  prey  on  the  two  greatest  occasions 
of  his  falling  away,  separated  as  they  were  by  an  interval  of  some 
thirty-five  years* — a  circumstance  which  he  conceives  to  be  con- 
firmatory of  the  justice  of  his  course — as  indeed  it  is,  if  the  argu- 
inent  itself  be  a  sound  one,  but  which  has  a  significancy  of  quite 
an  opposite  nature  if  It  be  intrinsically  and  radically  bad.  Here 
then  we  will  give  the  Tga/rov  >}.€i;Sor,  as  he  himself,  and  that  appa- 
rently w^ith  no  small  complacency*  has  stated  it,  and  as  he  sqppUed 
it — first,  to  the  authority  of  the  Church — secondly,  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  authenticity  of  its  component 
parts — the  two  pillars^  in  his  view,  of  the  system  of  Catholicity 
and  orthodoxy.f 

'  I  will  grant  as  much  as  possible  to  the  defenders  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Ge^ls:  I  will  acknowledge  that- what  is  alleged  against  that 
authenticity  does  not  rne  above  conjecture.  But,  premising  that  the 
authenticity  would  not  prove  the  inspiration  of  those  writings,  I  ask,  have 
the  arguments  any  higher  character  than  probabiUiy  in  regard  to 
authenticity  ?  Can  anything  bat  hypothetical  ^fitness  be  pleaded  for 
inspiration?  Now  the  orthodox  probabilities  have  very  hi^h  proba- 
bilities against  th^n :  the  hypothesis  is  all  conjectural.  And  u  it  upon 
such  grounds  that  Heaveii  can  have  demanded  an  absolute  certainty,  of 
belief  in  the  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of  the  whole  Bible  7  The 
demand  would  be  monstrous ;  behef,  acoording  to  the  immutable  laws  of 
^>e  human  mind,  cannot  be  stronger  than  its  grounds.  God,  who  gave 
such  laws  to  our  souls,  could  not  make  it  a  moral  duty  for  man  to  act 
against  them.' 

•  Life,  III.  p.  136.  t  lb.,  m.  p.  Ufl. 
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If?  life  ^  Mr.  Blmo  Wm. 

^  Ilii*  ym$  m\ffj9ix\ixi  1S39,  He  had*  hsm^w,  pUoed  iqKW 
record  some  similar  reaAoning  seiireral  jeixn  beiorei  and  with  re* 
fereace  to  hM  first  iaqwbn  in  England  aoon  after  the  year  1814 
The  Soriptttres,  lie  t^ere  jay v  ^^ 

*  the  hi|be^  i^uthorit;  in  matten  directly  connected  with  Cfariatianity^ 
Out  eya^  that  authmty  ia  not  entitlad  to  im^oit  and  blind  obedience* 
tVlw  ?  Beoauae  the  cmtken^tjf  of  those  writings  is  only  i^i  hutarieai 
proiabilUyJ^  . .  •  * 

*  The  case  is  exactly  paxallel  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diyinef 
when  defending  Uie  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  Peter  and  his  pre- 
tended successors.t  •  •  •  • 

*  The  foundation  of  certainty  must  he  eertain.  Divines  would  make 
the  Btenial  Fountain  of  Reason  more  illogical  than  the  weakest  man. 
If  Qod  had  intended  to  dwell  miraculously  among  men  in  a  hook^  as  in 
an  oiack,  from  which  wamig^t  obtain  istfcMUe  answers,  he  would  not 
have  left  that  firat  ftMindation  of  the  intended  certainty  to  prdiahility 
and  coAJectore.' 

Th^se  quotaitiotii>  we^  believe^  are  sufficient  to  ecMivey  the  form 
a|id  the  iatce  of  bis  argumeat;  so  that  we  may  at  once  proceed  ta 
•late  our  objections  to  it. 

We  are  sixrprised  at  the  eool  and  almost  contemptuous  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Blanco  White  speaks  of  the  most  celebrated  work 
of  Bishop  Butler.  After  coaunendii^  the  sermons  of  that  great 
writer^  he  proceeds : — 

^  Butler's  Analogy  is  an  inferior  work.  The  aigament  of  analogy, 
espeeiaUy  when  applied  to  the  Christianity  of  churches,  is  totally  un* 
satisfactory.'  J 

Now  we  must  venture  to  hioard  the  ceigecture  that  be  had 
nef er  adequately  studied  this  *  inferior*  work :  of  which  it  appears 
to  us  that  even  the  several  members,  apart  from  the  geneoral 
iirgumentj  are  so  many  distinct  and  permanent  contributiona  to 
that  philosophy  which  will  ondure  as  long  as  the  dispensation  o£ 
our  m<Htal  s^te. 

In  his  Introduction  Bishop  Butler  has  given  a  hrief  view^  of 
{^rohahle.evideace^  ita  natures  4cope>  and  obligatory  power,  which 
we  think  affords  materiaU  ifi  abundance  for  the  conf utatipn  qf  tbo 
sqphialiry  of  the  argument  b^ore  us.  Philosophising  upw  hnp#o 
%c|ion^  we  must  oirileict  its  lawa  from  a  legitimate  isKluctioA  i  93aA 
we:  eor<tiaUy  subsccibe  to  the  principle,  Ulat  *  God  who  Im^p^mk^ 
certain  laws  to  om  souls  oould  not  make  it  a  moral  dnty  fm  man 
ft^  act  against  them/ 
•  Now  the  lorgnment  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  oppearsy  firsdy,  to 
omlotond  belief  with  knowledge ;  and^  secondly}  to  assume  that 
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tbM  with  action,  or  \tith  belief  apfttt  fW)tii  ^^Mrtioxt.  An  io  tbe 
fhut  r '  yottr  e^eneeft/  sajm  he,  'irte  not  detitonstMtite;  th^^ford 
I  cannot  believe.'  This  is  a  gnMis  ibconseqtieilc^^.  We  must 
eilti^eatthe  te^er  to  ^ememb^r  thaf  In  ft^  langnagfe  <^ineta- 
|>hysics  the  term  probabiHty  indudes  eret^fhittg  ^hort  of  absolute 
and  ihTallible,  or  properly  scientific  certainty;  and  With  this 
single  caution  we  proceed  to  reply^  demonstration  is  the  appro- 
priate foundation  of  knowledge,  bat  probability  of  belief. 

Assuredly,  we  are  not  about  to  take  refuge  from  the  adversary 
in  pleading  the  majesty  of  faith  as  against  reason,  in  an  appeal  to 
ihecdogy  against  ej^iieoce,  in  inventing  a  new  law  of  credibility 
for  reUgbns  psrposes,  which  ahaU  be  inapplicable  to  common 
Kfe.  Thene  is  indeed  s  dictum  m  vogne  with  some,  ^  where 
mystery  beginir  religion  ends^;'  which  almost  provokes  the  parody, 
'  where  antithesis  begins  common  sense  ends/  But  our  intention 
is  to  ohargi^  upon  the  theory  of  Mr.  Blanco  WUte  this  mtelligible 
and  capito!  o^nce;  that  ft,  like  all  the  trfbe  to  which  it  belongs, 
errs  against  reason,  against  experience,  agaittet  the  principles  on 
whidh  theorditi^  and  tmiform  pracride  of  mankind  in  ordinary 
Ufe  h  fotmded;  Which  oMinary  and  nniferm  prMtice,  and  not  the 
eroK^iets  of  a  disoitknrly  and  mistsMe  understanding,  may  suffice 
to  show  ns  with  some  tolerable  clearness  what  resdly  are  those 
law*  iHiich  Gkxl  ina  given  to  our  sotds,  and  which  it  is  not  only 
not  a  doty  to  infringe,  but  ihit  very  first  and  highest  duty  ta 
observe  in  act,  and  to  maintain  in  undisputed  authority. 

t'ttik,  we'  bold  that  it  is  oidy  by  a  licence  of  speech  that  the 
termttfiowledge  can  be  applied  to  airf  of  our  human  perceptions. 
Ftfras  ncHhing  can  in  the  nature  of  things,  properly  speaking,  be 
fei^omr;  eicept  that  whieh  exists,  or  known  in  any  manner  other 
than  that  eoract  iklanner  in  which  it  exists,  it  follows  that  know- 
ledge can  properly  be  predicated  only  of  those  perceptions  which 
ir^  sAMbkrtely  and  exaetly  trtre;  and  further,  that  it  can  be 
m^  predicated  only  by  those  who  infallibly  know  them  to  be  true. 
hir  strictness,  therefore,  knowledge  is  not  predicable  by  us  of  any 
etieofom^ own  perceptions;  whatevernumberofthem  maybe  true, 
iM  do  not  infallibly  know  of  any  one  of  them  that  it  it  true.  Of 
A\  the  uteps  in  the  operations  of  our  mental  faculties,  there  is  nof 
dil^  a«  wUch  if  ii  abstractedly  impossible  that  error  should  inter-*' 
vene ;  and  as  this  is  not  impossiole,  knowUdg^y  the  certain  and 
jn^scide  correspondence  of  the  percipient  and  the  thing  percrived, 
ctettUot  be  categorically  asserted.  If,  therefore,  without  knowledge 
i»ita  scientific  sense  there  can  be  no  legitimate  belief,  this  wide 
universe  is  a  blank,  and  tiothing  C4n  be  believed :  nothing  theolo- 
gical,  nothing  moral,  notbifi^  sddal,  nothing  pbyacal.     In  a 
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word^  abstract  certainty,  in  this  dispensation,  we  scarcely  can 
^i^ifikiy^'^kmi^^^i^  iri^' Wftie  indefitiitely  near  it:  and  know-, 
te^f^a^i^eminty/iin^tii'ilimflar  expressions  as  practical  terms 
fiiiist-l>^  1inderisrt«yod  n^t^soliitelj  but  relatively — relatively  that' 
ii^^to^tbef  li^it  $to|k»Md^  ijr^be  nattire  of  our  facultieff,  and  this 
tiat>'#ith'r6gtod'tb^eTdai2on6nly^  l)at  tbrpughont  the  whole  ciide 
of  tWf^p^dicir.-^  •  f'"'- •     -J-         '      .    :  '  \ 

:  Nett  lo^  thb  abi^dH  cettalnt/,  conges  that  kind  of  ^sent,  to  pro-'. 
jKMiAtidfts  Whit^/'actoording  t^  the  constitution  of  onr  minds,  is  such 
Mto  exclnde  all  dMibt. '  Htrtnan  language  applies  the  denomi-* 
i(atidn  of  know)edg^^  silch  a^ent^  in  cases  where  ^his  exclusion 
is-entiTe  and  peremptory  in  the  highest  degree.  Between  that 
point  and  the  point  at  w^ich  a  proposition  .becomes  improbable, 
and  a  jfxst  understanding  hiclines  to  its  rejection,  an  infinity  of 
sb^es  cf  likeflihood  intervene;  For  example:  where  the  ex- 
clusion of  doubt  is  after  consideration  entire,  but  yet  not  peremp- 
t^y  and  ittiB][e<Nate ;  whir^f'tt  depends, upon  the  comprehensive 
and  contiiiaous  %iew  of  many  particulars ;  wherfe  it  rests  upon  the 
I'e'con^fction  of  a  demonstration,  of  whidi  the  detail  has  escaped 
frdmihe  nlemory ;  whei'e  it  proceeds  fr<Hn  some  strong  original 
instinct,  incapable  of  analysis  in  the  last  resort:  these  are  all, 
cAMiH  hi  which  doubt  might  be  entirely  banished^  but  we  should 
seardely  know  whether  to  say  our  assent  was  founded  on  know- 
l^ge  or  up<^rt  belief,  the  shades  of  the  two,  as  they  ajre  commonly 
understood,  passing  into  one  another;  btrt  generally  this  distinction 
Woutd  be  taken  between  them;  that  we  should  call  knowledge 
i/^hat  ddes  riot  to  our  perceptions  admit  of  degree,  and  what  doesi 
adinit  of  it  we  srfaoid'd  cAll  bcOief,  although  we  might  in  the  par;^ 
ticnlar'icase  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree,  so  that  it  should  have 
aJl  the  Certainty  of  knowledge ;  just  as  we  can  readily  conceive' 
two  stations,  the  one  at  the  head  of  a  j>illar,  and  the  other  of  a 
stair,  yet  of  equal  altitude.  ... 

Now  the  fundamental  proposition  on  which  we  rest,  said  for, 
the  proof  of  which  we  appeal^  without  fear  of  a  disputed  reply,  to^ 
the  universal  practice  ^of  m^iinkind,  is  this :   that  the  whole  system,' 
of  our  moral  conduct,  and  much  also  of  our  conduct  tliat  is.  not 
directly  moral,   rests   upon,  belief  as 'contradistinguished   from 
knowledge,  and  not  always  iipon  belief  in  the  very  highest  degree 
which  utterly  extinguishes  doubt^  biit  in  every  diversity  of  degree 
80f  long  as  any  appreciable  portion  of  comparative  likelihood  re-^ 
mains,  although  niany  of  these  degrees  may  be  hampered  with  very 
considerable  doubt  ins  they  actually  subsist  in  the  mind,  and  many* 
more  cases  would  be  open  to  serious  doubts  if  they  were  subjected 
to -speculative  exaiMnatioriJ     Arid  further,  that  this,  which  is  in-^ 
disputable  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  less  irrefragable  in~ppint  of  rea- 
''■""'  "  '  son; 
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spn  ^  and  that  any  other  rule  for  the  gnids^|^  afjbinp^iffe  woiil^) 
be  not  irreligious^  but  irrational  in  t^e 'ej:tri9?ne,  .  We,  tai^.  firjfl  a 
case  of  the  highest  practical  certainty, .  .  il^yr  dp  we  Mww  that  the 
persons  who  purport  to  be  our  parents^  brfttbenii  ap4  Wtem;^  really 
are  what  thej  pass  for  ?  It  is  manif^^t,  i^l  the  positive .  QvidepcQ 
producible  in  each  case  falls  far  short  of  a  demonstrative  .cban^Qter^ 
nay  more^  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  o^^ny  cases  these  tc- 
latioVis  have  been  pretended  whe^e  they  did  not  existt  And;  the) 
delusion  long  maintained.  And  y^tr  every  man  carries  in  bis 
mind  a  conviction  upon  the  subjectj  as  it  regards  bimselfj,  utterly 
esolusive  of  doubt.  And  those  who  should  raise  doubts  upoB  it> 
in  cot^equence  of  the  want  of  xnathesn9(tical  oertaintj>  ifpuld,  ha 
deemed  fitter  for  Bedlam  than  for  the  pursuit  of  |^i)a9ophical 
inquiries.  He^e  then  is  an^  absolvitQ  contradiction,  supplied  by^ 
that  universal  conviction  and  practice  of  mankinds  f^om  whence  by 
a  legitimate  induction  we  infejr  the  true  laws  of  oua;  iiat^rf,  to  tber 
theorems  of  Mr.  Blanco  White/ or  perhaps  rather  to  his  grand  ia-j 
ference  from  them^  namely^  that  the  demand  made  xxjw^  men  for  tbe^ 
rieo^tipn  of  Christianity  is  greater  than  can  be  warranted  by  thei 
reasons  on  which  it  purports  to  rest.  But  again^  there  are  npm* 
berless  instances  in  which  a  very  great  practical  uncertainty  pre-- 
vailsj  and  yet  where  we  must  act.  just  as  we  should  if  there  >v€fei 
no  doubt  at  all.  A  man  with  many  children  will  prepare .  them 
all  for '  after-life,  though  probably  one  or  more  will  die  before, 
attaining  maturity.  A  tells  B  that  his  house  is  pn  firej  A 
may  have  motives  for  deceiving  him,  b^t  B^  if  he  be  ^  rational 
man,  ^pits  the.  most  interesting  oocupf^tion,  ai^d  go^  tp  see,  ,But 
there  p  no  end  to  the  multiplication  of  instances;  let  any  man* 
.examine  liis  ovfn  daily  eixperience,  and  h^  will  find  that|  its  whole, 
tissue  is  made  up  of  them;  or,<  in  thewiq^rds  of  that  'inferior*! 
work  of  Bishop  Butler,  *to  us  probability  is  the  very  guide  of- 
hie.  i\ir.  Blanco  White  might  indeed  have  received  Vjcry 
useful  lessons  on  this  subject  from  an  ipgenious  and  really  pbilo^: 
sophical  brochure  of  Archbishop  Wtately's,  entitled  'tjistoric. 
Doubts  concerning  the  Existence  of  Napol^^on  Buooapart^,*  i*. 
which  he  shows  how  open  to.  abstract  p^jections  are  the  ground^ 
upon  whicbbi,  as  individuals^  we  r^c^fve  facts  eyeo  ^of  connmw, 
notoriety..'','^       ;  ,  ■      ,   ^,   •  .  ,-,     .      .     ;  , 

Now  it  wilf  not  be  enough  fo^:,  the  ppponent.^p  retw^  that  pfch:> 
bability  will  do  for  small  matter)^,  b^t  tjia^  i^.  gre^tpnes,  apd  espfSni 
crally  in  what  regards  the  salvation  .Pr.tbe  )^u)|  we  jpt^i  b^Vie> 
demonstration.  For  the  law  .Of,  credulity,,! upon  w^jyph  PUr. 
common  and  indeed  universal  "ff^^f^^}^  (^W^!^>)^ 

^  Introduction  to  the  Analogy  of  Natoisl  mA  R«?«ided  Religion,  p.  4. 
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d^pbnflendecipoKitbe  jSAgnitodo'of  thft.objcots  to^wbiidi'il'iB  a|H 
plied  thiu  hsre!  tlM  muubefi  of  tke  aiilfaiiietiaal  scslcti  which 
'embrace  notes  and  moniitaiiii  with  eaaucAjtbm  sanie  propmty. 
It  iii^iiot  the  gr€uiiliM8s:<e«.iBinutem8t  of  the  jmwpositkmy  but  dto 
]balaafece  between  likelihood  and  unhkelifaood^  which  we  btve-  «a 
regard  iAenever' w«  are  ^sailed  to  detenmne  upon  absent  ox'  re- 
jeotton«  it  19  true,  indeed^  thai;  wbea  the  mactter  ift  rery  smalt, 
the  efil  of  acting  agtaiqat  probability  will  be  aaaall  also.  Bntthh 
ahowa  that  in  a  practical  view  the  «bligaik>B  of  the  luw  becomes 
not  less  but  more  stringent  as  the  rank  of  the  sut^ect  iit  qoeiitieii 
rises;  because  the  beat  and  H\ost  ratiooa],  piethod  t)f  avoiding  a 
y^J  g!(Wt  evil,  or  pf  r^li^^iiig  a  very  great  good^  h^a  ^  swdi 
high^  degree  of  i^aim  upoo  our  oonsi^erittio^  axMi  aco^tm^ce  in 
proportion  to  the  dqgree  of  the  gr^tness  of  the  oldest  in.  vi^w^' 

But,  ne^itji  ia  Mr.  Blapco  Whitq  correct  in  seeing  thaj(  ^he 
Christianity  of  Churches  demands  from  all  its  disciples,  ^  bXL 
stages  of  their  progression  absolute  and  mathematical  conviction? 
Where  did  he  learj(i  ^a  severe  a  theology  ?  Hooker*  has  shown  in 
his  sermon  on  the  certainJty  and  perpetuity  of  faith  in  the  elect>  pf 
which  the  doctrine  is  by  no  meaipslai;;,  that  true  faith -does  xu>t 
imply  the  exclusion  of  all  doubt  whatever.  He  even  38^a>  speak- 
ing of  reveal^  truths, '  of  them  at  some  time  who  doubteth,  not?* 
Bishop  Pearaon  defines  Christian  belief  t9  be  an  aas^t  to  that 
which  is  credibloj,  as  credible.  But  Gl^arly»  much  that  ia  on  the 
whole  credible  ia  open  to  a  d^gpree  of  doubt ;  .although  it  covVl 
not  be  credible  nnless  the  dpubt  were  outweighed  upon  a  compa- 
rison by  the  evidences;  in  i^  favour.  What,  again,  is  the  jnefmii^ 
of '  Lordy  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief?'  There  is  in  such 
&  cas«  a  conflict  within  the  mind ;  it  ia  divided,  though  unequally 
divided.  This  however  is  the  esceptipn,  not  the  rule!  In  gemsal 
we  do  not  imagine,  thajt  even  the  naacent  belief  of  Christians  is 
seriously  troubled  with  substantive  doubts ;  but  it  clearly,  haj^  not, 
and  cannot  have.,  nor  We  the,  great  majority  of  our  most  rational 
acts  in  common  life,  a  foujudatioq  ia  that  philosophical  .complete- 
nesa  of  conviction,  which  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  perma- 
nent and  absolute  freedom  from  doubt*  But  in  point  of  fact,  the 
formation  of  this  mature  belief,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  tempta- 
tion when  it  arises  in  the  form  of  doubt,  is  a  high  portion  of  the 
discipline  ^f  the  soul  j  all  thai;  we  need  .hfsre  l«Qr  dowA  is  this :  to 
hold  l}^tt  #iv  »bsolMto  iatell^ctW  .oertaii^^  belotnga  of .  necessity  to 
tj^recq^puof  Christifnily,  is  SipropoJiitipnallqgetber  erroneous. 
.  Wa  fbftU  j|ote  orte  othfsr  JU>d  grosi^  error,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
ia  this  .part  of  the  p))Uo$pphy  of  M^v,  Btwcp  .White. .,  Xh|9  stages 

*  W«Kk% JXlifk  ^9«i,  ad.  KAlfl^  1836. 
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«f  maMl  Mtcot  awl  4mmt  bx^  ^Ihm^  minmum^ViBpfbat:^ 
iitomatilrei  of  ftdioa  pwnxwud  by  AmKhibiaiim  faiiih  an  Iwcrod^. 
Tfasn ift  » AMtow-wajr  and  a  faroad'Oiio  |niii  Dm  M»«ar  d&rdAar 
«f  thdie  averjr  «ao,  aecovdiag  to  ita  taaliaaiqr^M  nmiittNiUfer  It 
wiU  nat  do  to  iajr,  I  tea  thia  djffieok;  abotit  ihe  GhmtkB  ^umf, 
aa  I  camial  adopi  it  |  «Bd  that  difficulty  aboat4he  AntinChnrtkai 
Iheovy^  ao  I  eairaot  ambraoa  thai;  I  wfll  Wttil.and altachdiijrfldlf 
to  naither.  Cotdd  oqi<  wliola  beings  azoepi  Ae  ahdea  ilttdUact»  be 
laid  in  abeyanoe,  each  a  notion  wonld  at  Icaal  be  inlett^bl09  bat 
w  iba  aoaan  time^  life  and  ha  aota  prooeed  e 

B  Kiftttgiti,  e  bfee,  6  dorm^  ^  Vesfe  punDl  P 
and  not  only  ad  to  thesd  functioni/bnt  alilo  (fui  moral  hftbitt  ai'^in 
the  cOuilse  of  fonnaticm  or  dettrnctioh )  cbaracter  receives  it^  faia^ ; 
there  &re  appetities  to  be  governed,  ^powers  to  be  employed  *  atul 
these  matters  cannot  be  wholly  nor  at  all  adjoorniid;  The  dis- 
charge of  the  daily  duties  of  our  position  absolutely  must  be 
adapted  elthet  to  the  supposition  tbat  we  hate  a  Ofeator  and  a 
Redeemer,  or  to  the  supposition  that  we  have  not.  There  is  <lp 
intermediate  verdict  of  '  not  proven/  wliich  leaves  the  ^^stion 
6pen :  the  question  to  ut  is^  Is  there  siich  proof  as  to  demand  obe- 
dience ?  and  there  ate  no  possible  replies  in  att,  whatever  there  mdy 
be  in  word,  except  aye  and  no.  The  lines  of  conduct  are  but  two, 
and  our  liberty  is  limited  to  the  choice  between  them.  Here  it  Is, 
therefore,  that  we  perceive  the  stringent  obligation  of  the  law  of 
Credibility,  as  applied  to  the  belief  of  CHriitianity,  upon  man.  On 
it  subject  piirely  abstract  or  not  entailing  moral  responiidbnities, 
ttptm  the  generation  of  the  present  structure  of  the  world  by  fire 
or  water,  upon  the  theory  of  vibrations  in  optics,  iipon  the  system 
of  Copemicuik  or  of  Descartes,  we  might  halve  taken  refuge  in  a 
philosophical  susfpense,  while  the  evidence  fell  short  of  dcmon- 
i^triitlon ;  and  even  after  the  proof  has  been  completed,  the  error 
of  withholding  assent  is  not  a  fatal  one ;  but  the  belief  which 
Christianity  enforces,  it  enforces  as  the  foundation  of  daily  conduct, 
ak  the  framework  into  which  all  acts,  all  thougbtd,  all  hopes,  aflbt- 
tions,  and  desires,  are  to  be  cdst,  and  by  which  they  must  be 
moulded.  Whatever  it  teaches,  for  example,  coiiceming  the  Work 
aiidthe  petsdh  of  out  Lord,  it  teaches  not  ih  th^  ab&tract,  but  as 
hiding  forth  Him  whose  iteps  we  are  to  follo#,  in  whom  our 
Whole  trust  is  to  be  teposed,  with  whom  we  are  to  be  vitally  incor- 
porated, and  whom  accordingly  #6  Inurt  needs  know  even  though 
'in  a  glass  darkly,'  for  how  can  We  imitate,  or  how  love.  Without 
some  kind  6f  vision,  and  how  tart  definite  f  isiott  bd  transitiitted 
HfotA  man  to  man  without  language  ^  atld  What  arfe  the  Creecb  btit 
"»ip-j  ■.  I ^     '*" 
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iK^t«^«f  ^he  Ctftbt^e^fMlfc  tettdhcts  QMicetiiingr  iihe  Ohoflch^U 

1l&'«ff|0fed^iH  tts^'C^n'iii^ib^  schoolboy ik  taoghi;  ithe  AiiM  of 
school  in  which  he  is  to  lettv^-Ktid  tbei^oritinaatlbmii  ofitbtt^fi 
f»>bk%^h6U  t^  ^atitii6rv>  Ntfi^j  mug^^M^^^kiB^tet^MemgltaX 
V0jM¥«  befotte  vribe  MS0  of'aiferiMi  4rf  jmch^a  4diasaote«iAild 
lmA«tposi«toni  wefitid'iii  Mi*.  Bhnqo  WbiieVsytftem  no^ooig^ 
nUkvVof^befliClj  WcKdii^'iibtwjr'thAt  the  OsQiolioiiMlh  iB  aitaaUfX 
^ntieoled  iMitfa^  Gfamdta>plr«cl%;e  (wfakh  tPirouUtlie  b^^gb^lUui 
^jUestiott'lMm  bimy,  iblit  thiitiAe  Catbolio  fiudi  js^lidightlb^.tfift 
CbiAr^  tts  fjeittf  so'^onneotedv  as  beinff  tfaie  )[)toueF.aBd^ielusiTo 
fbiii^aliokt  of  Chfisftiari  jirkcrticet  so  4hat  her  denuoid  is  by  jod 
kmiis  that  6f  an  osseUt  to  «^ scheme  of  abstract  dogmas;  it  is  the 
«^^wiafld  kft  dir  conforoiin^  to  a  how  law  of  beart  and  life« 'which 
hew  law  (as  slie  says)  csn^nly  ta&e  effect  under  the  inflnencie  of 
Hi^  fiiith  aAd  by  ihe  agency  ^i^oh  U  provides;  it  is  the  oldxhanet 
of  the  QoBpeL  *  testifying  repentance  towards  God,  and '  therewidi* 
buconly'in  ihdissolable  conjunction  ther^with^-also  'faith in  tU 
liord  J^sns  Qhtisti^  la  diseussiogdierefbre  ihe  reception  or 
yajeetio«i  of  Cfarisrttanilyt  aiacDnling^to  its  credibility  or  asored?> 
biHty,  we  most  remember  ihat  it  purports  to  be  a^systeka.of 
belief  ahd'ttctian  inseparably^  eodibined^  and  thererore  that  if  iit  be 
leredible  it  MMiails  the  pUigatiqn  nolx)f  a  speculation  but  of  ^.prao 
tiOAl  J(|tt«^ti4n^  a  ()«wetton  to  be  decided  here  and  now*,  whioh 
cannot  be  rdegated-to  the  region  of  indiSieceqqe,  but  windi»  ertet 
if  dtir  wderstatiding  Tefnse^to  :^ti,  oar  conduct  must  either,  reoogf 
jiise -as'SrUe^  or  else  vej^idiate  as  felse. 

Against  this  f^m,  then;  of  Mir.  White's  doctrine,  we  contond^ 
tiiat Christtam^ doesnot  requive  the  highest  d^^pee of  inteUectgal 
(dertainty is  braer to  be hane^tiyaad obediently  received ;  and. that 
the  very  same  prinoiples  which  govern  our  action  in  oommon  life» 
^XfgtAiMle  by  common  s^nse^  are. those  w^ich,  foortified  throi^ 
Cpod'0  mefoy  with  a  singular  aconmalalion  and  diversity  of  evi^ 
dehoe,  demc^nd  bur  riebeption  of  the  word  and  our  im^icit  obe? 
dience  4o  it;  and  that  we  cannot  refuse  this  dematid  upon  the 
l^tea  timt  the  evidence  is  only  probable  and  not  demonstrative^ 
without'  rebel^dn  against  tbf  foodamental  laws,  of  our  earthly 
State,  as  they  are  established  by  a  truly  Catholic  cbns^t  in  the 
perpetual  avid  universal  practice  of  mankind. 

And  it  is  wfell'  worthy  of:remark>  that  Mr!  Blanco  White  did 
not  deny  thai  probability  ^'wits  in  Tnvour  of  tl^e  Cfanstian  ReveW 
tion*  Thiik^is  pidbd;  fi^em  the  passages,  on  which  weheurebcieii 
arguing.  But  even  at  a  later  time  he  allowed  that  the  Chritlian 
revelation  was  jpfoVid  up  to  "^a  Oe^taoff^perhapitf  a  slight — degree 
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Ibat  lie;Ii>lloflb>edrlhe^iiiiprQbibl^(  fiiMl}a%l^j^ideqfieiHHwi.^i)f(q^ 
oltodve.  iMitlnr'  wafa  be.  ohOie  'Uiii(fr;i»d^«)i|p(H^  iP^i^clb^Jac^ 
grjM«cfll;  and  hkido^itim}  i#  oFevtUr^td/ibj^.tj^  F$r^ilig«m<Hi| 
mhiA  he  bas^teben  ftir. jis  fl>iln^(M>pv.:  ^  i  ^i  •, >•    i  .n://  (  ^ 

^  FcDm  »tbia<)8ubjeet.we]ipi4Mi  oMo^  obfftrri^  ^«(;  Mip^tBAwEna 
Wbite  entertained  jdte  noteQj  a^tamon  «eHb^ilb<3^:ia.hi«  «ii^i^ 
OMitbtion^  tbal/tbe  ja6«Wl  parHi^f  ib^  Golipti  isould  b0!^li»ii|!ted 
it<Nmito  dogiMikal  part  •  TbiiiivAtihftUisbowfrqin.biadim.Wd* 
add  are jsball  alsoi ;endeiLvQlu  ta.pMiKtioi^  tbe  Btept ,%  fi^i^ibe 
aitiii^  at  tfa&p€isitionii««ial  lo.^aoc^  jitf.itsQtn^€^|M4^csa<N  J^ 
on^baaiiy  Tejeetisd'  GbBu^anit;  ivi  Stpwa$  >becaiKifi  tbe.  eoAMi  mM 
find  the  proof to£<aiivdnginfaUibIejiNl9f  in.  quetftiona^f  )r9)i^piiHii 
-.^  i*' came  lie  fcmnd.lbattbe  Bwutn  Cb««di*i  wbidi  clainM4 
AmA  cbaraicteiv  bad  not-  snsfaineil  it  in  praolicewf  Wbeo  be  joaole 
lo  Ssgland,  the  theory  of  re%ioa>p]?Cientied  :to  bim*  oi». wbK^ 
faiairevivfaig  afiections  JTaatened,  ivaa  onei  vevy  difiercmt.fiiQm  tbl^ 
of  tfae<  foHnnkries  ol-  Df  tbe  tbcobgi^MM  ofi  tbf^  English  Cbiupchi 
bat  iibichiiasnevertbekai^  fDam  ttmeittt timeaiwe  the  Jl^fonnat 
tion>  dbtained  tarions ,  degrees  oi  iMroBty  in4W  populalr  itnind, 
We^oaanot  dbioiibe  k  more  sbortly^.thaA  hy.»^'wigf  ilis  a  thmny 
whidv  ^attache8  no  nteaoing  to  ^Uiose  word*  >«f  ihe  Twentietb 
Article  ^  Uhe  Cimtehi  hatkniUbori^  iAiCpntrofremea  of  faith/ 
flOfid*  wbicb  fi^tljr  aaaeriing  tbe^snpranaxty  ofSoriptMre,  WDOtigi; 
Mbjoina-'loi it  Abe  anftreiDacy >af  the individ«aL next  toScr^tasei 
Sot  b^  AommdL  appev^  either  aft;tbat  on  at  any  tgi^bieqaeM  time^ 
t^haTgfitlimiftBdTthatfWir.of.reiigk^  tOiiYhkb^  ivitbr 
out  the  prominent  assertion,  or  jeveiii^withpiit  Uie  assert^  at  aU^ 
dflwlf  abstract  infaUibilttyi  tb^  Cfavtrob,  ,diatiiibi«K«d  JD.  jher  i^egnlar 
biftanation  Ihroogb  the  eafitb^iia^diirJAeLy  charged  viUi  the  fonCt* 
tiotts^'oC  a  moralguidei  and  EinitrnotB-ibe  ind}vidual> .belAever  with 
a^  W0ight.o£^  awtbocity  varying,  according^  to,  the  splemai^.^f  tbf 
Hitbject  matter,  tbe  partisular  turganifipoM  which  the  judgSDMttI 
proceeds^  and  its  title  to  rqwesenlrberi  nnkersaL  and  ooatilMial 
sense.' »  He  weni  therefore  to  4be.xtudy  ql  Holy  SevipMfire,  in.tbe 
jikT  1®H> wkb'tbeespectatkxithatfhejoauMfind^lirallyiia  walbOr 
ttefioAl'demonstratioB  of  the.oai|oii;  and,  secondly^  this  bnwiSiMi^ 
id^fimtionsorfaithso  kid  4owBiup6n;ttSisacred>  pages  a3.(il:we 
WJiysd'qieak)  almost  InecbanicaUyi to  pt-^clade  mistake  in  eimy 
case  of  pious  and  uprigbt  intenlioB^  He  WaanaturaUy  tAncb^dtSr 
b}ipointed  to> find^  tbdlT  the  'autbentioityvandi  inspirbtioii^ot  th^. Rible 
i»ere'  ibemschies'  ^nestioos^  ilike  ^bat'of.  ^biebaffaotor.iof  (he 
Cbdr^  land  Jts..^  have  said^tlikcLi moat  other  '^ittsUQtiib  tQ.b? 
I  ir  I  4 ■'  ..n'li  ..xti  I  (..,v^<jf  ij»  .jij    ^ I  ■"iti  i  J.  *i.  *'••,}   jrM g.;ii  V  i 
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^zomkied  by  tbe  light  of  psobidile  evidwoe.  As  ia  the  case  of 
the  Church,  when  he  failed  to  find  that  tort  of  infallible  teaching 
which  would  go  far  to  supersede  faith  and  moral  discipline,  he 
lost,  and  never  recovered^  the  very  idea  of  her  ftmction^  as  a 
apiritual  m9tber ;  so  be  first  imagined^  apparentlyi  that  Scripture 
woulci  be  to  him  all  that  the  Churdi  bad  proposed  to  be;  and 
when  this  expectation  was  falsified,  be  very  speedily  lost  his  hold 
upon  Scripturej  us  an  mithontative  document,  altogether.  Then 
doctrinal  doubts  at  once  began  to  assault  him ;  his  understanding 
wavered,  and  he  had  none  of  the  extrinsic  support  which  he 
would  have  derived  from  the  Divines  and  the  Reformers  of  the 
English  Church,  if  it  hi^  been  his  lot  to  recommence  his  studies 
in  their  school,  and  if,  like  them^  he  had  been  content  to  receive, 
as  the  legitimate  witness  to  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  voice 
of  the  universal  Church.  So  that  he  very  soon  lost  anj  portion 
of  dogmatic  faith  that  he  had  recovered,  ^ut  having,  as  we  see 
from  his  whole  works,  much  more  of  aifection  than  of  conviction, 
be  naturally  clung  to  the  moral  teaching  of  Scripture  as  long  as 
any  strengtn  remained.  He  found  the  evidence  on  most  contro- 
verted doctrines  so  equal,  as  he  thotight,  that  he  conceived  It 
best  to  have  no  opinion  Updn  them  (18J8)  f  he  im^ned  ibfe 
|iurpo8e  of  Scripture  was  to  teach  the  spirit  of  Christian  mo^ 
rality,t  ^"^^  ^^  ^^  ^  <^^  of  opinions ;  he  placed  before  himt^If 
God's  will  ai  a  rule  of  Hfe  (1821)  ;J  having  dotibts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  particular  and  general  providence,  he  put  that  question,  as 
an  abstract  one!  into  the  catalogue  of  non-essc^tids  (1823) ;§ 
and  in  one  y^ar  mote  (1833)  be  concluded  tbat||  ChtiMisftiity  b^ 
no  lettet,  and  thdt  the  Spirit  of  which  it  testifies  oonld  not  be  dis^ 
tinguished  from  cohscienttons  reason.  But  hel  dOeiT  n6t  ap]^^^ 
durin?  that  period  of  ddclension,  to  have  been  shaken  as  to  Ate 
morality  of  the  New  Testament.  Most  true  indeed  it  is,  tbat  an 
the  Church  is  the  bulw^ltk  of  the  danon  of  the  Scripture  and  the 
doctrine  it  contains,  so  that  doctrine  is  the  bulwark  of  the  whole  of 
its  moral  law ;  and  there  is  Usually  silence  for  a  little  space  bet#e^ 
the  enemy's  sUrmoutMng  on^  6f  tbese  inelosures  ana  tHe  attem^ 
t6  scale  the  neit.  Biilf  in  the  ]^ribd  of  his  MOond  and  fifwl  lapse 
frbm  the  Christian  Mth,  wbtch  S^lowed  the  year  1830,  artl  he- 
tome  rapid  Arom  1839,  il  is  quite  evid^t  that,  fdilowing  fb^ 
natural  order  of  things,  he  beciime  less  and  less  firm  by  d^ees 
as  to  the  morality  of  the  Bible.  He  began  bt  holding  that  our 
duty  was  to  receive  Christ  as  oor  moral  xing,^  and  to  believe  in 
God,  and  exercise  the  religious  affections  towards  Him>  apart 

•  Life,  I.  p,  344.      •  t  lb,  pi  368.        {  Ib^  P-  378.     &  lb.,  p.  398.      H  J*>-»  P^  ^05, 
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from  «1I  dogtaidva  to  Wi  (Met^'battiii:*'  'j^t  U  188&lie 

'  Dr.  Whately  has  endeavoured  to  gloss  over  the  false  political  economy 
of  the  Gospels,  and  indeed  of  the  New  Testament  altogether,  in  regard 
to  almsgiving :  but  the  thing  cannot  be  ikirly  done.  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  thought  that  to  give  away  everything  a  man  possessed  was  one 
of  the  highest  acts  of  virtue. 'f 

Next  he  defined  prayer  to  be,  properly  speaking',  '  a  longing 
or  desire/  an  '  act  of  the  heart ;'  and  he  adds 

*  To  make  it  an  act  also  of  the  lips,  in  regard  to  God,  may  be  excusable^ 
under  certain  circumstances.'  J 

Then  he  established^  incredible  as  it  may  appear  that  such 
should  be  the  result  of  almost  a  whole  life  of  criticism  in  one 
form  or  other,  as  a  rule  for  judging  of  the  genuineness  of  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  the  moral  consequences  which  they 
bad  produced,§  and  their  conformity  to  that  reason  which  he 
defined  to  be  the  voice  of  God  within  us.  [( 

•  I  approve  in  them  what  I  find  worthy  of  approval,  and  reject  what  I 
see  no  reason  to  believe  or  follow.'  IT 

On  this  ground  we  presume,  as.  he  does  not  name  any  other,  he 
repudiates  (in  1834)  the  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery.**  With  the  lapse  of  time  the  evil  proceeds.  In  1838 
he  says  Socrates  would  have  been  a  very  different,  evidently 
meaning  an  inferior,  person  if  he  had  had  bodily  ill-health  to 
bear  ;  and  he  proceeds, ff  in  words  which  we  will  not  quote  (thej 
simply  express  the  thought),  to  the  blasphemous  remark  that  the 
same  would  probably  have  been  the  case  with  our  Lord.  This 
is,  indeed,  a  sentiment  quite  within  the  creed  of  regular  Uni- 
tarianism  :  but  it  is  Unitarianism  practically  applied,  Unitarianism 
(so  to  speak)  in  motion,  and  thus  it  strikes  more  forcibly  upon  the 
eye.  Some  time  later,  however,  he  struck  at  the  very  foundation 
Qi  the  moral  code  of  Him  who  inaugurated  His  great  discourse 
with  the  toxt  that  *  T>lessp(l  nro  the  poor  in  spirit.'^  -For  Mr. 
JBlauco  White  writes  thus  concetiaing  humility  in  1840  :; — ..^  ,.^» 
'  HtUQ^ity  Qould  not  be  rawed,  to  t^&,eAt«logue  of  virtues^  except  in  a 
9<pciely  chiefly  composed  9f  meu  degraded,  bj  personal  slavery,  such  as 
^t«ry  ,ejUubitB  the  early  Church.  Slaveaalone^oould  find  such  a  sancti- 
^d,  cl9fik  i^X.  CQiWiur^Qe  ps  hiiwdlltj;  for  il  is  not  a  dignified  endurance 
of  unavoidable  evil,  but  such  a  cringing,  as  may  allay  the  anger  of  an 
insolent  oppressor.  .  Such  submission  cannot  find  acceptance  in  thine 

eyes,  0  Goaf  for  it  classes  Thqp  with  the  dcspoti  of  this  earth 

'^'If  he  (our  Saviour)  ever  uttered  the  rule  of  cfTering  the  cheek  for  a 

•  Life,  p.  276.  t  Ih.  p.  200. 

X .  IH,  It.  ^  J63;        §  IK,  p.  2t7.        II  lb.,  IIL-p^Uw,    •  ^  %  Omp«r<  lU  335.- 

*•  Life,  I.  p.  261.  tt  Ibn!  HI;  p.  t6.  X\  it.  Matt.  v.  3. 
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dlei9<md*4MMti'  U  imiit'liaVe  done  it  nAdcr  fh«  Convic^on  iHt  the 
Orkljif^l  «t jfie  he^tas  u^ng  ooiM  i^ft  be  misunderstood  but  bj  idiots; 
i.  .  :w>  »  •  If  the  i»u]tiUide  of  >^VM  who  0oeked  to  tbe  Okurcb  is  to  bd 
frimd'itlm.scMxtt  «f.;l|ial2hiiittilitj7  which  ha*  laWiired  Ar  sttndard  of 
BMl4ei»JSWitve.'^ -•"  "    'Mif.'j     t  v      ..     ■  .,.-,.> 

Tbe^>;  beceimng"  tabid  in  'his  infatoAtion,  be  -  proceeds  *  fa* 
fltlgm^tijBef  '  the  mean  lonbititey  iheloi^  anvt  de^radi^  character; 
and  the  worldly  views '  of 'tbe  Martjfrs  of  &at  Lord  who  i^  '^  t6  W 
glorified  ih#His.'3ataitv  and  admired  in  them  tba^  betieve  */|  and  as 
tf.ltrliad  beetti^vritten  in  fa^ven  that  the  man  who  imi^r^  ibis  im^* 
pitstjr'dieaU  mA  be  mitfw^  to* do  it  wltbotit'  at'  tbft  same'tih^W 
ezfiofling  tUnuelf  toiddicvtei  <while  he  ha(t  tihlls  the  Christian 
Gbaroh  and  bers^bievomehtit  in  bis  tfy&,  beprooeeds  tO'toin|^!ain 
thid<tfiua'>  w  -•••'      .  —^  .  ""  •••••••..■  ••    " 

*  T^crfeirte  intife'ri  hahJt  of 'distrtis^raiid  tfmid^^tr,'  i«  to  deprivei'tii  of 
tb«t'tt)nftdbni;e 'Which  <is'(h«'KMltidatioti  ^f  all  hij^  etiterprise.'f'^    ' 

''•♦Yet^he  kne?#  !d6'ni^thihg  6f 'the  po^er  df  tb*t  system  wbicb  fs 
tWus  enfeebled  and  d^ftded  l!yy  tbe  doctrine  of  btiiirilityr  f<^i* 
{fni6n^  the' 'many  ^Atrses-^ttflehibitteredbi^  lastidays  and  mad^ 
liis-l^'a  torment^  was  Ibe  belief  -^Wifli  be  has 'recorded  that; 
<bltiiftg-his  tatisY^dliysi  ^htl-^y  tb  the  bop^  he  bad  oi!xce  enter- 
tiKn«(dj  ofthoddxy  WAS  dn  tfa«  MvAilcd  in  the  tand'iybich  he  fa&J 
boped  wotld  bo  to  graire:  *     * 

.  I  Mm\y,  W^'Uo  obKged  to^ob^etve,  before  quitting  this  psirt  Of 
tfaH'sMbi^tet^  M !^.  Skeneb  Wbit^f  Appears  to  ba^^  had  niost  feeble^ 
idonfrvff  ^e  nature  and  ^heinoiisness  of  sin  as  a  contraVentibii  bf^ 
thO'Dlvino  willv  jQf  *e  sins  of  bi«r  own  early  fife  be  sdm^tite^' 
sneaftsun  the  H^van  ^^^itietice,  but  we  do  not  ptrtA^  that  tb^" 
id«a«r  irin  a#  sbdi^^^re^  tbiiM'in;  Mm  tbd  horror  tvbich  belottg:s  id 
it^  In ^tAM^h/ttrVffe,  we^mtiilt say tbat  bisvebemt^nc^-agfti^st'tb^' 
Gfariittan  doetrivie  of  original  %in  coiisoi^  bm  too  well  Vfth'  his' 
fatntilntfression?  upon  •aetoal'  i^in.  Of  4be  fdhner  be 'doed  itoK 
setietfke  to  saydtot  tbose^i'hoean'beliMre  in  it  are  beyond  tbe  rekcb' 
of  Teiisohing.||  'Upon  the  laftt^r^  besides  a  siioff  inr  an  earlier 
pW«age>1f'hO'»ays— ^  '      '  '    .      .  ,:     ..      i- 

•'Tliete'ls'  notliTtig  like  pure  joy  aMbng  \is.  Pleasure  consiantly 
as^anies  tlie  appearatice  of  sin— a  tcortif  tdWc'A  peroeHs'ebery  Mind 
ammig^M^  TheHelMww^bHd  a  smm^Agr  ^tion  of' the^  sttt^  6f^'ltiaiii 
ufMmeaidi.  •  Sea.l6e«piiMtotMA  tieht^mtfm^ieiqiti^ssed'in'therbddk'/of' 
SblomoiiLff  ^  "j     . -i'    .'     ■■    '1    .M.J    :•      ^  :  .'.     .i;  .■  :"'' 

'  We  esteem  <th^i^parts  ofbi9  i»sto¥y  'As'of  the  bigbesi  Importance  i 
beeansethcy  poTrevfuliry  ilfaisM/totl^  inseparable -contf^bh  "be- 


-  ♦^Xilfe,nr.  5.;27!^r  — ^fro,  note.         X  aTTBeMlT  10/  ;     §  p.  275. 

tween 


flfe,nr.  p.^7!J::4.-  — ^f  ^73,  note.         %  aTTBeaSIT  lO.   '      §  p.  2 
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tweea  the jnoraltty  of  tbe>Cxo0pel,aiid  t)]eceft,a(  iM  d^i^Aaficbraoil 
support  the  bdief  that  the  man  wIm)^  .^ao^ow^h^ilai^^ipiiteiii) 
penod»  -fih^itifXJsasi&wi^^  U$|)btfession.o£ 

ttie^fpimer,  «feti^  ttHhough  ithmaynftennhaqppte  'dmlifiB- b  tooit 
short  and  impediments  too  many  to  permit  him  lo'fytM^MIhift^ 
dxeqify  fnocefBslaitSrclofe&s  Faitl^  fhon,  ^itkhimrfirasjikiBac^dfip- 
Tv^Qck^id;  aad.the!  Arnvrfict  )itioi»lstBiiifll  isooa:  Ure  fouitbnaaJf 
W  whalare.^'<^ttotsiu)riilothitpraci2caliTitta^4'>:'  .ii    "».'.   .n)   •<!! 

.  There  ave  ffe^veialMd^Qgm-»bf  aimbatf>a0r]c»Hnk]jidiwith)'wl^ 
thftfOanWmpliiljkmiQif (a  imind  iatidi'a/iiii^  ii iMiti 

BW>CQAV}iU9>isfattmid^v.    It  tn»f  leaifilijas'«6  denyiAe.tiealilTi 
of/ those  yivtuesr which dreKpretetiAedlvwiapart  AiHxutheiii'iBalpi^ 
ijaJltwd  prQp0r'  aooopipapiBBkeiit.  «l  GfanistmnilwKef^  isal  dn  ;|fais^ 
way  inan}%  as  we  think,  find  an  unworthy  defence  for  thekt  ovtho^' 
doxy  at  the  cost  of  their  justice. aadhrqti|/9rly  kindo^^'^Jt^r thrfe- 
are  those  among  us  who,  if  any  evidfaiMre»rW«re*kid::befi9te.theiit 
of  piety  on  the  part  of  a  mi$hQl4^vfJC>  .wouklrithiflkntbeili^illfes 
obliged  beforehand  to  reject  them  ^  a(;Q01iat.of,h|S  J|B4Ke${r*.  ^t' 
again,  admitting  the  reality  of  thf9'Virlufis,i4adrW^44eitO)idl^n)rt,tbfl 
absence  of  all  true  perception  of  ^  Cail^ic  .{qk^bj  rW^  ifHUgr'  falli 
into  that  most  fatal  error  of  regaf)dijag  Qh^istji^^id^ffM  a>ra<Uuil9< 
separable  from  the  moral  operat^qo  wbiqhg^>(M^^a^»  tbf^tChri^aa* 
character,  and  of  holding  that  a  man  *  'nukjh^  ^aved^lbOirlaWiOS' 
sect  which  he  professeth ;'  that  ^i^^  isia  basi^  of  bwi^  .Q0Qdft9ct» 
adequate  to  the  ends  of  virtue«,an4iy9f  pth^r^lthait  ^hatr^ftbe^ 
Gospel  and  the  Church,     Sucii*  view  i^tbifi  w^lwko.ta  be>.'»efcf 
indeed  in  every  iadividual,  butin  ^v^ry.sqbpoitprofiMiiQg  ikitbei 
sure  precursor  of  infidelity.     Or  ag^,rifr,we^ewa|JP  )tbi»irpill6dl>r. 
and  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  the  JKlweiaS'lieoep^ar]!  <&»?>< PHI- •  ipoonsl) 
renovation  are  linked  by  Divine  order  tp  Qbri(||ian4oetme«^i8tiU- 
when  we   are   pressed    with    pases  \x^  ^icb)  b^^ii^l  lOpiotOiQi 
aj^pe^cs.ito  haye  cp^exiui^  with ,  peywtv^l  pi^ty-Hiildi.  i^  those 
ot  Firocuni   pf  Cowaj^   (w   hi^   lastl  ye8gr»),   wd    pf  oM^iiwrs. 
wl^pse  deniajb^  4hough  heretioal,  bi^ye  n(]|t  $o.obvioi;is)y,taii€h[e4' 
the  foundation — ^we  may  be  tempted  into  some  classjkfioaticm  of.  Ibft 
several  truths,  wbich  make  up  the  4^poait'of  .fai^h;  ajAd«,^tVi>g 
4own  a3 /iuies^i;i(i^  wha^tevisr we.find.to  have  beien  r^cte^^byr 
per^ns  ^ppfu^ntly  living^  ^nd^  tbe.iafluej|4^es>  pf  relig«9A*  <we\> 
nfiayidr^fw  fEt.^^w  i»^9iQf^  of  fttp^bmeQlftU:  whkb -we  jfaall  too  - 
surely  find  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  subject  to  unlimiled 
ve^ij^cUOD.     U:  iS'Si^iifp^asmg  hPW  ima:^  gi^aiFe:  raii!^ 
be^  incUced  to .  commit  thegpaselvesr^ m  \ovm  xi^i^wi  <»  .snothory ' 
to  this  most  shallow  and  slippery  theory.  \  The  process^  indeed^ 

■    ■■■  ..  ,,  ■  ■■^    ■  ■>■■■■  A      I "'■< -  ■     T      I'  ■^" yr    ^ 

♦  4aft.XyjUv      '  '   : 
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for  tRrlml  'ttit^  ^^'jttail*  ««%  Adl.htial^  Ae  fkHh  of  the  per-^ 
pMtsl'  aod'  ifliA««ytal'  Ohw^^  ukI  tepimttf  its  orgflmd  paiti? — 
m  n  ^mma^lf  tsMbi^u^'isk  ^lOiitttstioii  wd  hmnition.  But, 
fbliydilf  ftiid  \aMf,mpp&mngi$e  grant  tfaat  Mr.  Bhinoo  White 
esbibiUr  to  mfi  hiBtmA  vi«w"ih^  marks  (yf  a  true  siirrefider  of  tfad 
l(41l>  Uttd:  oi^iits  Sunmldefe*  td^aloired  and  lo/thi£f  Ood;  and  that 
we  likewise  stesdil^MnfittLhi  the  Cs(th<die  iaMk  to  be  the  only 
covenanted  source  of  spiritual  blessings ;  and  thitt  ^e  idso  undisr- 
slMA^lmt  fkiUb  as  4t  #tui!|Mle»toed  M  Nice  and  at  €b 
Md  wheN  the>fiet0<ef  tinitf  ifas  npoa  tim  Church,  &nd  khe  bare  a 
uMivofSttl  amd  cdnibimir  Wifeless  to  herself  in  her  whole  ofllce  r 
M\  we  hare  before 'US  *e  jtalaperttkm  of  what  We  cMmift  den/ 
to  >be  tirtte-  Aeugh  iMnrbtdand  nnit9a(led  piet/,  with  what  we 
AVstiHSHt-ie'be  fay  itsrif  ratik  unbelief,  not  miltij  degrees* te- 
wsmeA  Inmh  spe^mlatfre  pantheism :  and  how  dieti  are  we  to  detil 
with  the  ^Mstinct  inwnise  ef  our  Lord-^^'  H  ar  man  Wishes  to  dbr 
Bh  wiR;  he  shell  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God?^ 
in  tM  endea»ouiH*41nis  we  may  be  diallenged-^^^  frame  such  ait 
eKplMMiiMi-ofiapertittttlar  cesete  willpass  current  amonrmen/scre 
we  nM  stttMteltt^Sgttinst  the  adementine  rock  of  Holy  Scripture? 
We  eamnet  prttend  to  give  a  eomplete  answer  So  the  objeetbn ; 
bec4iuse»it  fai'Mtr  to  be  done  UrithoQi  tiiat  knowledge  of  the  secrete 
of  the  hesif  wWbb  we  cannetposseks  and  will  not  pretends  Bert 
Aeaipeot  in  wldch  Mr.  Biemeo  White's  case  presents  itself  to  ns 
is^  not  so  pei^frieting  aii  at  first  sight  it-  appears.  He  supplies  ust 
in  paK  At  >lei«t  with  the  keys  tothe  comprehensioii  of  it  when  he 
seys  thait^  <  a»  indlseritatnate  wermlh  of  the  social  affections  often* 
took' the:  l«ad  «^  Mn  jtk^eM;^  thet  he  had  always  had  f  motOt 
nMrepra€«ioill  belief  Ihhii'h^gkAleonvktton:  that  he  bad  hrtsg 
nWwgi^i-ti^dbmii  ti(^"ltitellectuid  notions  wMdi  it  last  l«d  hint 
ctptiVe'}'  Mllidl  4^s|]ieeiiilly  4m>  after  Ms  understanding  wte  tfftefly 
distaiilMid  with  ktgttid  lo  ftitidainenlal  aiticles  of  ^  belief*  he  read* 
the  New  TsMttineMt  d«Sly  to  fester  his  religious  leelii^  afid 
fakbite4  cherished'  the^  coilstatit  ^larire  to  follow  God's  will^  antf 
ei«n  attended  the  Hely-Buehal^.^  In  feet,  the  religious  teint- 
pers And  ^sympethies  wtiich  beid  tttken-root  in  his  tnind  smviveJ,' 
at  least  inf  part,  'ttie  dogmatic' fikSth  of  whidi  A^  were  dief 
proper  fruits  andf  MeMfpenhnMts.  Hdw  long^  they  would  faW 
so  eominued  td  subrist  in  isok^Mi  from  their  trunk  we  dd  rtot 
pfesmne  lo  jiadge^  btit<  hwa  some  ef  the  indications  of  his  Ister^ 
hfy,  il'WoMd  a|q)ec(rfthet  thef  did-  derive.  Indeed  they  ctvnid  ^-^ 
ri^,'bnt  ycey  little  positite  sest^n^ttce  from'  his  later  creed. '       '  *^ 

•  Life,  I.  p. -6^31  '     t^^»4iI.^*     ■  |Ib.,I.p.6S7.       §nji,T.p.378. 
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But  altliough  ibis  explanation  may  serve  to  fiolve,  or  at  least 
to  relieve  from  some  of  its  complications,  one  portion  of  the  pro- 
blem, namely  the  co- existence  of  religious  affections  with  depar- 
ture from  the  faith,  and  with  sentiments  of  an  almost  blasphemous 
character,  still  it  rather  aggravates  the  other  side  of  the  difficulty, 
which  stands  thus  :  if  his  will  was  so  truly  set  upon  doing  the 
will  of  God,  how  came  he  to  lose  the  fruit  of  the  promise  that 
the  willing  shall  be  taught  aright>  that  truth  in  intention  shajl  be 
a  guide  to  truth  in  knowledge  ?  ;f,  ;jf,g  i  ,.> 

Now  Mr.  Blanco  White  himself  tells  ii8'<^  his  own  '  restla3»-^ 
ness  of  character.'  *  Again,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  had 
all  along  a  resentment  towards  the  Roman  Church,  as  the 
original  cause  of  his  calamities,  which  could  not  be  favourable  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  really  dispassionate  tone  of  mind  with  regard 
to  any  matter  of  doctrine  held  by  her  :  and  such  an  antipathy,  we 
have  learned,  he  actually  did  entertain.  This  work  also  bears 
evidence  of  a  peculiar  and  morbid  sensitiveness ;  f  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  character  had 
at  any  time  arrived  at  that  high  elevation  and  thorough  discipline 
which  would  warrant  the  immediate  and  peremptory  application 
of  the  promise  to  his  peculiar  case.  Still  the  case  stands  thus  : 
here  was  a  man  who  sought,  and  sought,  humanly  speaking, 
with  integrity^  for  truth,  and  yet  almost  wholly  missed  it.  We 
are  disposed  to  look  for  the  solution  of  this  ddemma  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  the  mind  of  Mr.  Blanco  White  had  in  bis  early 
years  suffered  a  wrench  from  which  it  never  recovered;  that 
the  natural  relation  between  his  speculative  and  his  practical  life 
was  then  violently  and  fundamentally  disturbed ;  and  that  any 
promise  of  Scripture  which  describes  the  influence  to  be  pro^ 
duced  by  one  part  of  our  human  constitution  upon  the  otheiv 
by  the  will  upon  the  intellect,  must  be  understood  with  regard 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  left  fundamentally  . 
undisturbed.  But,  as  the  arrow  truly  shot  misses  the  target  if 
this  be  moved  during  its  flight,  such  a  promise  must  necessarily : 
fail  to  operate  in  cases  where,  both  before  the  period  of  anything 
like  full  free  agency  is  attained  and  after  it,  the  orderly  connexion 
ordained  to  subsist  between  conviction  and  conduct  has  been, 
not  only  impaired,  but  deliberately  and  systematically  severed. 
Now  so  it  was  in  Mr.  Blanco  White's  devotion  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical career,  and  in  the  fatal  necessities  subsequently  entailed 
ii|Kiii  him  b(jr  that  false  poalioii.  He  acofpled  Ibat}  culUag^i^'iM 
ba?e  teeoy  hecavse  it  was  the  key  whiob  akem  9fK4d  imWok  10 
him  the  goldea  stores  ol  littc^liur^  tbsA'hp'fMtedl  i«i<  eq^jr.:    The  \ 
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192  Life^i^fMr,  phm^  Whit0. 

arifal  piety  c 

bytl^Viiafe 

<tf  thi^  crfxnnibri  ibtb'  wtlch '  'fc^comes'  tighifef  t^'Xh^     ^ 

He  was  not  obliged  to  become  a  pries^;  oh,  no:  tl;ifre  was  the^ 


s)aBtitil)bvebf  bisnulithet.ahd  adlsposihiofi  lE/trbhklyisyihpdth^iic.  M 
iMtkAtdt  us'to  cbiidetntttb69^  Whbthliardror^ Hitn  ihto  hblj/b'^dits.' 

^  *^     ffigh.    'I'fae  "^iTrtr  Of  a  want  bf  dritf  reJipe?ct  to  tiatthrallleifrt'lr  il>6'^ 
I  common  to  exdte  linrprise;  bnt  thfe  cfese  befbr6  ^  W  6t^  iSiki^ 
loudly  tMi  trpon  tr*  to  rtaA'it^  fkftil  bpeitftioti.  '      '     '   '^    -'  '* '  '"' 
'Irwa!(  tlOt  merely  tbat  hi^'judj^ment  was  thus  taken  by  ^torkh,*^ 
built  Wtis'iri  a  th^ttef  wbete  thte  decision  was  irre\iocable  :  ^orthe^ 
diiy  that  made* hitn  i  jhlb-de^toon  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  domeatic^ 
life;  Whith  appears!  We  Sbotlld  feaj,  to  have  been  an  Essential  patt  ** 
of  his  natural  voctltion ; '  aild  so  he  was  placed  in  a  course  of  daily^ 
and  Contimxid  ik^on,  which  had  no  support  in  the  conviclions  of  | 
his  interior  mind :  he  hfiid  indeed  called  in  the  aid  of  powerfiil 
religions  excitement— yeti  as  We  have  seen  above,  he  records  that 
eren  at  the  time  he  nerrehr  overcame  an  inward  sentiment  of  loath- ' 
inr  fcr  the  peculiar 'lexerdses  of  devotion  which  produced  it!^ 
Naltire  faad^  bMfi  elpelfed  with  a  pitchfork,  and  she  took  her  r^r 
▼engc^cmher  return.  '  The  knowledge  of  physical  truth  had  pldceA  ^ 
theymitbiti  colftsiM  with  his  ^ecclesiastical  preceptors  at  the  ag'e  •- 
of  fotirteen  tur  fifteen ;  and  as 'all  instruction  was  delivered  to  him  ' 
inthesamcf  tone  and  tmder  the  same  seal  of  authority,  it  was 
natural  and  consequent  thttt  Whto  a  part  had  exploded  h^  shbhl^'! 
reheroently 'question  the  rest.     Upon  the  single  issue  wh^tb4f 'the*' 
Chnrch-^that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of  Rome-^hadeverbe^mV-^  ' 
taken,  there  was  ventured  the  whole  fabric  of  his  belief."  Nb ' 
assimibtting  proceu  had  mixed  it  with  the  courses  of  his  nsthir^^ : 
the  internal  and  experimental  evidences  which  familiarity  liUp^^S,  ' 
and  the  rooted  persuasion  which  it  thus  engenders,  had^  no  '^xtst-  ' 
ence  for  him ;  and  whte  we  recoUect'that  he  s^pear^i  to  hsLve  ttopd  ' 
well,  white  he  was  an  mibeliever,  as  a  theologian,  confessor,  itold  " 
pre8cher<'-A«uid  that  he  maintained^  for  some  period  i^fter  his  te^  ' 
cefving  holy  orders,  purity  of*  conduct-^HBill  this  opens  to  us  clebrljr" 
the  yawmug  chasm  wiliiin  him,  the  total  wont  of 'moral  choice  itr  ' 
the  detennining  actkm  of  his  life,  -and  the  fundamental  t^isdqird 
between- himself  and  htspoiition  that  enfeuied.  *  '.      "''\ 

Yet  that  which  was  fundamevitfil  for  the  time,  needed  not  thert^-'' ' 
fore  have  beto  |)er^tual  and  idcohible.     But,  tei  isiiiudl,  ehw  '/ 
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bred  error,    iiefoupa  lmfl3.^f..9(t  pniP^^  pri^?^»?^?f}f  ^,f^^ 
Whep,  in  this  wvr^I  3!.ate^b(J  V^g(ir^»o  ji^p^s^^jd^^^ 

"Xi  tTrft  n'iFi«l^'l»nj  ia  dreadful  harmony  they  join^^;,J;;{'^'^J„„^ 
tney  re'CcIioed  the  note  of  total  unbelief.  We  assent,  of  course, 
to  the  proposition  that  he  ought  to  have  quilted  his  position  in 
the  Church  at  all  hazards :  but  we  shall  plead  in  mitigation  of^ 
judgment  that  we  believe  few,  perhaps  even  of.  those  who  may.; 
saj  so>  would,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  his  time  and  plape^^ 
have  done  it.  In  the  first  place,  a  man  cannot  justifiaJjly  over^^ 
turn  the  whole  structure  of  his  life,  and  violently  disturb  tha^ 
society  in  which  he  lives,  except  upon  a  full  and  mature  convic-%[ 
tion — ^and  this  can  only  be  tested  by  time :  and  it  is  not  easy  lo 
mark  the  moment,  so  bewildering  becomes  the  work  of  iutrospec-^ 
tion,  when  a  conviction  entailinja;  such  terrible  results  has  beenh 
sufficiently  ascertained.  But  let  it  have  arrived :  to  testify  to  a 
positive  truth,  to  a  living  principle,  is  not  only  a  duty,  but  an  ani*., 
mating  and  ennobling  idea;  it  is  not  the  same  thing  w^icxi  a  maa^ 
has  to  bear  witness  to  a  blank,  a  void,  an  universal  negative — r,[ 
when  he  is  to  deprive  all  his  fellow-creatures,  as  to  their  m(u*al,T 
being,  of  the  clothing  that  covers  them,  the  house  that  shelter*., 
ihem,  the  food  that  sustains  them,  and  to  present  to  thein^  the  grea^^ 
^il  in  exchange.  Such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Bianco  White;  and/: 
although  others  may  not  have  reached  the  very  same  extremei>„v 
yet  upon  the  whole  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  but  too  ampler j 
countenance  from  example.  Nor  was  his  case  simply  that  ofj^, 
fqljpwing  a  multitude  to  do  evil.  He  saw,  as  he  conceived,, j 
twp, classes  in  the  priesthood ;  of  these,  one  taught  what  they  hor^n 
lieved  tq  be  false;  but  the  others  held  and  taught  the  same  tliings,^ 
upon  an  authority  which  he  bad  satisfied  himself  was  worthless,  ) 
and  would  not  suffer  any  to  teach  otherwise  :  besides  the  preachers^jj 
of  what  they  did  not  believe,  and  those  who  believed  only  iiijf^ 
deference  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  was  iio  third  class: — r.\i 
there  were  none  with  whom  he  could  take  refuge.  The  grea^.^ 
men  of  heathen  antiquity,  too,  who  might  present  themselves  o^j^ 
models  to  one  in  his  circumstanees,  had,  as  he  knew,  dissembled. 
more  or  less  with  regard  to  religion.  And  wo  must  recollect  that  i 
that  duty  of  testifying  to  our  own  personal  convictions,  which  is»- 
taught  among  us  sometimes  even  to  the  disj>ai'agemeut  of  othci^.i; 
duties,  occupied  no  such  place  in  the  system  under  which  he.«; 
lived.     It  may  nevertbf?]jg^,rpjpi|ii\,t}:^Q  ^igi.  hp ,  qagj^^ .  to  .  hav^» 

toiay^  BJbc^  hig  j\^fjpnts  ,pn  Ah^».rqK}fe,  ot,niWJ*\  ?fi^W  hx  f^  1 
di|^^are  of  bis  uabehef :  but  we  must  think  tliathis  breach  of 
VOL.  Lxxvi.  NO.  CLi.  o  duty 
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diAtf  IB  difiMinUing  wlor  one  which  oomparatirely  few  loraonf 
Ami  whose  isiiadfiniigfa^  be  crude  enough  to  hare  falleit  into 
hit.  ervOr,.  could  hiMre  ttvnided.  Making  all  theie  admisnottf^ 
howJB^et,  thegranre,  tbe  vast  evil  of  the  case  remains  dear.  The 
«oralt€DB3eqaen<ies  of  maintaining  a  Christian  profession  for  ten 
years  upon,  abasis'of  Atheism-^the  Breviary  *  on  the  table,  and 
^e  Aati'Christian  writers  of  France  in  the  dosetr— must  have 
beenitttal  to  the  solidity  and  consbtency  of  his  inward  life  there^ 
aftes.  At  the  very  lBine>  when  the  mind  may  be  said  to  have 
the  last  hand  put  to  the  formation  of  its  determinate  character 
-•^^namelyi  from  about  twentyfive  to  thirty-five — it  was  his  un** 
happy  condition  to  be  8^  first  exercising  all  the  offices,  and  to 
4he^  last  maintaining  ^e  profession,  of  a  Priest,  while  he  knew 
thai  he  had  inwardly  ceased  to  be  a  Chrisiian.  And  surely  k  is 
net  too  much  to  say^  while  we  sedulously  disclaim  the  office  of 
"the  judge,  that  after  so  Jong  a  period  of  contrast  the  moat  violent 
«md  uuiatiiTal-~^after  the  habits  of  mind  belonging  to  sudi  a 
position  have  been  contracted^  and  hardened,  as  in  so  oonsidep* 
able  a  tmet  of  time  th^  must  needs  have  been  hardened*-^after 
thepttrpeses  and  the  geii«Kil  oondnct  of  life  have  been  so  long  and 
mo  entirely  dissoeiated  from  inwkrd  conviotions^'^it  is  too  late  to 
re-establish  Uieir  natural  relations  to  one  other.  We  cannot  with 
impunily  thus  tamper  with  the  fearful  and  wonderful  composition 
of  our  spiritual  being^^sincerity  of  intention  after  this  can  only 
mibsist  in  a  qualified  and  imperfect  sense :  it  may  be  sincere  so 
far  as  d^ends  upon  the  oonteiliporaneous  action  of  the  will,  but  it 
ia  clogged  atid  hampered  by  the  encumbering  remains  of  former 
insincerity,  and  it  can  only  reap  a  scanty  share  of  the  blessings 
that  attend  upon  a  virgin  rectitude :  and  thus,  as  the  promises  to 
the  penitent  become  ambiguous,  and  at  length  barren,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hardening  of  the  heart,  so  the  promises  of  guidance  to 
the  TrilHng  must  be  understood  with  reference  not  to  the  mere 
indination  of  the  moment,  but  to  the  bent  of  the  character  modi'^ 
'fied  as  it  is  by  former  conduct,  and  to  those  i/\)/hro$ss  yo/>ioi,  those 
.laws  of  moral  reto^ibution,  which  by  the  structure  of  our  minds  we 
are  made,  every  one  of  us,  to  administer  against  ourselves. 

Sometimes  in  reading  this  work  we  have  been  remiloded,  by 
the  intensity  of  the  sufferings  Which  Uie  writer  describes, ' and  of 
the  prostration  they  produced,  of  the  religious  melancholy  or  mad- 
ness of  Cowper,  who  was  '  borne  away  by  a  rapid  torrent  into  a 
strong  sea.'t  We  know  not  whether  it  be  irrational  to  indulge  the 
'  hope  that  bodily  disease  may  have  been  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
the  source  of  Mr.  Blanco  White's  morbid  speculations,  and  that 

♦  Ddblwl^  {),  134.  t  Sautliey'8  Life,  f>.  llfti 
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ihe  iMTerity  of  its  piressare  maj  a*  leaai  at  iimc0ibvm  placed  Idb 
free  agency  in  abeyance*  With  T^;ard  to  all  audi  poinbilitica^ 
fet  na  leave  them  to  Him  who  knows  and  judges  ?  only  they  mffjr 
be  tisefal  in  aiding  ns  to  check  that  iaapaticiice  of  the  UnderirtaiiQU 
mg*  whick  so  often  leads  us  into  prematBre*  and  ino^nqmtent  oon^ 
elnsioMupon  Ae  peraonal  merits  of  onr  fellow-^oretitiins. 

But  however  much  or  however  little  foundation  there  may  be 
lor  a  supposition  of  this  kind,  we  confess  we  find  in  the  long  pnK 
tracted  contradictions  between  conscience  and  condaet  of  his  early 
career^  qmte  enough  to  account  for  the  fact  thati  notwithstandidg 
his  subsequent  anxie^  to  attain  the  truths  his  foot  should  have 
missed  the  narrow  path  which  leads  to  her  lofty  palaces^ 

Hiece  Bday^  however,  perhaps  be  pensons  indined  to  the  opi* 
nions  of  Mr«  Blanco  White,  who  may  eontend  that  we  do  to  hun^ 
and  still  more  to  those  opinions,  an  injtistioe,  when  we  represent 
the  lattm  periods  of  his  life  aa  essentially  and  deeply  tmhappy  i 
and  it  may  be  argued,  that  all  symptoms  of  that  character  are  fairly 
asoribable  to  the  protracted  and  wearing,  'and  sometimes  aeule 
■mladies,  under  which  he  sufiered^  and  to  his  frequettt  loneliness* 
But  those  of  us  who  have  ever  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  faith 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  indeed  probably  every  candid 
observer,  will  not,  we  think,  find  in  his  circumstances  ai^  suffident 
ground  for  that  remarkable  prevalence  of  gloomy  reccrflectioos 
which  marks  his  journal;  '  There  are,  indeedi  occasionally  pils- 
aages  indicating  comfort,  and  sometimes  mdre  than  comfort,  wliea 
the  momentary  transports  of  intellectual  activity  were  upon  him. 
But  his  record  is  like  that  '  harp  of  Imnsfail/  which  ever  and 
ano» 

*  Was  tancd  to  notes  tif  gladness; 
But  yet  it  oftener  told  a  tale 
Of  more  prevailiDg  Badness.' 

Whenever  he  describes  the  geneml  colour  of  his  life,  he  describes 
it  ^  misemble.  So  early  as  in  the  etid  of  1831,  he  says  **^*  For 
the  last  eighteen  years  he  has  not  enjojred  one  day  of  tolemble 
eKistenoe.^  In  1885  he  had,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  bosieymooh 
of  his  Unitarianism*  But,  in  1836,  he  begmi  f  to  wish  habkually 
Ibr  death — and  death  with  him  had  a  terrible  meaning.  Latterly 
bis  greatest  eomfort  appears  to  have  been  found  in  literature  |-^ 
*.  My  only  enjoyment  of  life  arises  from  my  books.'  In  the  year 
1838  his  complainings  become  almost  incessant — «nd  stoietimes 
ijrom  being  piteous  thiay  grow  frightful.  In  the  mean  time,  he  says, 
his  religious  convictions,  as  they  were  fewer,  were  firmer  than 
erer.     This  is  generally  the  feeUng  of  those  who  have  just  dis- 

*  Life,  I.  p.  477.        t  ^^-y  II.  p.  244.        X  lb.,  11. 275,  342. 
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fJfli^i^toU9fj^;j,f^,^;ye  this  very  predicament:  but 

S:n  .C9^lfi^  f^y^p^y^jfrp^  bis  p?ges,  with  n  redundancy  of  dark 
^JtaiVi^,liiflii  ji?^^X»ayictpns.were  totally  incapable  of  giving 
,^U^^^^i^9Jf  pr  •vf^~ .^i^  life,  and  that  his  closing 

yearsj'.  weyc^  y^Ms,iw  ,ib?ibitUal  .misery,  mitigated  only  by  intervals 
pf  pavUiU^.reJi^U*  .'  .,,.... 

.,  Vi{pJi9iy^:;$eefl^,tIiQn^  liow  slender,  in  the  later  life  of  this  un- 
hiippy^ftffi  W)er9  rt^A  W^lijps.pf  what  once  at  least  had  been,  In  some 
sense,  the  majestic  form,  of  the  Chtistian  Faith.  As  when  a  single 
stone  remains  upon  the  ground,  the  solitary  memorial  of  some 
mighty  temple,  in  which  it  once  had  its  appointed  place,  but  it  is 
now  shifted  from  its  base, — sustaininfr  nothing,  and  itself  unsu^- 
j^ined, — wasting  away  beneath  the  elements.  Wasting,  we  fear,  biit 
too  rapidly,  unless  the  process  should  have  been  arrested  by  some 
Idispensution  from  above.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  nearly 
stationary  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life :  to  have  been 
withheld,  when  he  had  arrived  within  a  single  stage  of  utter  vaciiity 
and  desolation,  ivom  making  that  last  advance.  So  large  a  share 
of  this  last  portion  of  his  life  was  occupied  by  weariness  add 
torpor,  or  by  acute  and  agonising  pains,  that  the  continuity  of  the 
action  of  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  broken,  and  his  efforts  at 
Speculation  to  have  been  liVe  the  ineffectual  attempts  of  a  man 
who  has  lost  his  limbs  to  rise,  and  what  he  would  have  called 
progress  thereby  rendered,  impossible.  Hence  perhaps  it  was, 
that  the  rapid  and  pi«<;ipitous  *  descetit  of  many  years  became  a 
sort  pl['  plain  ^t  thei  last,  .T^or  let  no  man  say  that  the  reason  bf 
his  remaipu^g;  s^^iQpa,ry  )va;3  tbf^t  he  bpfl  attained  the  haven  of  his 
speculative  rest — a  simple,  consistent,  solid,  indestructible  philo- 
sophy of  religion.  The  disjointed  fragments  of  belief  that  re- 
mained were  of  necessity  mjich  more  liable  to  further  disruption, 
In  proportion  as  their  principle  of  cohesion  had  been  progressively 
relaxed.  /JThis  sounds^  h^)^ever,  it  will  be  said,  too  much  like  tb6 
as^uiimtion^  tb^t,  the^sUyc^.  pf  creeds  are  apt  to  make.  \Ye  will 
tbei?^i^ft«iy^,and,w4WsVau^\to  pr9^'e,  thiit  his  scheme,  or  view, 
or  notion,  or  whatever  be  the  name  of  that  n  by  which  he  had 
i;^*9^  .thp,/ep;u,dift^$1.4i?,i;p  ,Qf  'religion,'  bad  not,  qv.e^i  lb«^ 
liu^^yj^id^Ue^oii)  ftqiPi/J^otyf^^^  ca,usp«?pf  distpjib^c?,  which  its 
coltl,inai.e9^.pa^sipnlj^^$.f;Qrmt  W<J  ibe  pauqity  oi  its  prQposition3> 
sho«lf)^ij(  t}^ey,.99ujl(ji,.h;:f\j^.;5ecu^.etl  ar^  thiog^  pot  have  failed  to 
i5>curp.;_^;^     ..'•:  .'.I  Ml':.:,',..'/..,  ..;.,....  ; 

,  .  TbeJl>!?^T^,pf  Oojfl  WA?  .^l?,Q,4pg?na.  Abo^t.^yhiph  ]4n  intellect 

-  *  S^e  Lirq,  JIL  34,  }^}5,  17,.  2^  23L,  35,  45,  55,  67,  70, 72, 80,  163,  183, 192, 
198,227,       -  ^-  '"    •      .  ■  .     .     r.i 
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slill  hovered,  and  upon  wbich,  as  we  believe,  his  affections,  less 
insecurely,  clung.  The  present  was  miserable,  tlie  future  intoler- 
able :  intolerable  (so  Le  sajs)  as  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tinued personal  existence  :  and  only  ffiitigalcd'in  part  by  the  fact 
that  it  lay  in  utter  darkness — and  hope  might  thus  vaguely  and 
feebly  wander  amidst  '  unconditioned  possibility.'  Hia'i  hope  was 
*  without  form  and  void  ;'  it  did  not  embrace  personal  it}' ;  on  the 
other  hand  it  had  not  absolutely  realized  the  contrary  doctrine  of 
absorption  :  it  was,  if  any  where,  in  some  region  more  void  and 
dreamy,  and  by  far  less  iijyous,  than  that  of  the  ior^  of  Atiel?* 

.      ,        '  Notlimff  01  hmi  that  doth  fade 
,';'"'   V   "^'    But  doth  suffer  a  sea  change         '""l"  >=;—«un  -moJi, 
"  J'  ♦'^1'^;^'    Into  something  rich  and  Strang^.*'"  '"  •^>l<{«>'»f'iJ*ni 
j^nd  the  'rich,'  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  not  anything  within  his 
intelligent  desires,  nor  the  *  strange  '  anything  perceptibly  related 
to  his  sympathies.      He  therefore  had  endured  the  test  of  his  own 
searching  doctrine — that  virtue  to  be  truly  loved  must  be  loved 
for  its  own  sakcj  not  for  the  hope  of  reward, f  and  that  the  foun- 
dations of  moralitj  are  independent  of  the  hope  of  a  future  life. 
Thus  he  had  removed  from  about  his  l^elief  in  the  existence  of 
God  every  secondary  prop :  the  resignation  which  he  declared^  13 
entitled  to  the  more  honour  because  hife  prolesscd  it  at  an  awful 
disadvantage.     A  little  before  his  death  he  used  these  touching 
Words,  which  Lowevpr  are  much  above  thiB  OFdin$Liry  idneoi'  his 
later  ine ; —  .  .        ,  . 

J.  ^ttl-  ^W3U  going,  ray  dear  friend ;  J^  acf^^^lmin^  you  very  fast.  .  I  have 
pot  formed  such  definite  views  of  the  nature  uf  a  future  hfe  as  many  have 
— but  I  trust  Him  who  has  taken  care  of  mc  thus  far.  I  should  trust  a 
friend,  and  can  I  not  trust  Himf  Thet6  is  BOt  in  ttiV  niind  the  possi- 
bility of  a  doubt.'t  -'      ^-'^'-n.,.  ..[q.HM   n--f..n    Hms^\if.^..l^ 

At'  .        k  ,  •.    !■  'jiif  1,-^llk    ')/i   1  JHH<jti'»*l     \^*     'iUi\y\A 

nd  afjain,  in  extreme  anguish —  ,        • 

'Oh  my  God !  Oh  my  God  !  But  I  know  thoH  dost  not  overlook 
any  of  Thy  creatures  :  Tiiou  dott  not  overlook  me.  So  much  torture — 
io  kill  a  worm!  Have  mercy  upon  me,  0  God!  have  mercy  upon  me! 
^  cry  to  Thee,  knowing  I  cannot  alter  Thy  wavs.  I  cannot  if  I  w^ould 
^ — and  I  would  not  if  I  coidd.  Ifw  tvord  ^auid remove  thest  sfrffertn^s, 
^ J  would  not  utter  it  J  '-"    '^''^    '"^    T'w-»ji.j/,'    v      -i--- 

!But  could  this,  unless  by  some  Inconsistency,  some  merciful 
'error,  have  continued?.  Was  the  disastrous  cout*se  of  his  so-called 
inquiry  at  an  end  ?  Would  the  restlessness  of  his  discursive  nnder- 
fetanding,  unless  paralyzed  by  pain  and  exhaustion,  have  suffered 
him,  ?ifter  reducing  his  standing  ground  from  the  *  largje  room' 
bf  the  belidver  tb  a  foot-span,  ih^re  Vb  infthitaitt  his  ^Itibn? '  ^H 

♦  Tempest,  u  %         f  ^-i^t  ^'I- !>•  253.       '  J  it^'lll.' ^02:"^    .'".    \,  ' 
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.  ibJB  watnaj,  i%  a^peafk  Id  vs  tliat  there  «re  reeonled  ki  tiie  jMgm 
trf  bit  life  dHemmes,  which  he  had  oongtrocted^  but  bad  not  dis-* 
posed  of^  on  which  his  view  of  primafy  duty  most  again  have 
dbiTtna  him  to  speoulate*  and  of  which,  from  the  premisses  he 
had  assumed,  he  never  oould  have  found  an  affirmative  solution. 

The  ultimate  form  which  bis  doctrine  concerning  the  existence 
of  God  assumed  was  this : — That  revelation  there  was  not,  and 
oould  not  he  :*  that  although  miracles  might  have  really  taken 
place,  there  was  no  medium  for  their  conveyance  to  our  percep- 
tions, such  as  could  render  the  belief  of  them  rational  :f  that, 
however  weighty,  no  evidence  could  establish  one :  J  that 

*  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  seek  for  knowledge  of  the  Deity  anywhere  but 
within  ourselves.  To  define  God  is  to  deny  him:  for  definition  is 
limitation,  and  he  is  unlimited.  Useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  are  all 
the  arguments  of  natural  theology,  unless  we  have  previously  found  the 
proof  of  the  being  of  God  in  our  own  souls.  The  idea  of  the  eternal 
and  unlimited  spirit  must  proceed  from  the  consciousness  of  the  temporal 
and  limited  spirit ;  we  know  ourselves  as  this  limited  spirit,  and  we  are 
conscious  that  we  have  not  made  ourselves  to  exist :  another  spirit  must 
consequently  exist,  from  whom  the  nature  and  limitation  of  our  own 
depend.  The  hmited  proves  the  unlimited :  else  what  pould  have  &et 
the  limits? '§ 

Now  be  lays  4own  elsewhere  the  canon  that  '  religion  does  not 
consist  in  history,  criticism,  or  metaphysics, *{|  and  that  it  cannot 
depend  upon  any  inquiry  not  fitted  for  the  mass  of  men  :^  an4» 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  be  says  that  only  *  a  ^nall  degree  of 
reflection*  is  requisite  in  order  to  enable  the  mind  to  frame  that 
notion  of  the  Deity  which  flows  out  of  the  perception  *  that  the 
limited  proves  the  unlimited :  else  what  could  have  set  the  limits  ?' 
On  various  occasions  be  declaims  against  corrupting  the  minds  of 
children  by  religious  prejudices:  be  would  have  bad  tbem  wait 
until  they  could  perceive  that  ^  the  limited  proves  the  unlimited  : 
else  what  could  have  set  the  limits?*  This  would  have  been  the 
sole  instrument,  according  to  him,  of  showing  to  the  young,  to 
the  heart  of  woman,  to  the  poor,  to  the  sick,  to  the  perplexed,  the 
God  in  whom  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  We  dp 
not  indeed  object  to  bis  raising  an  argument  for  the  being  of  Gpod 
from  the  internal  view  of  our  own  souls/  though  we  protest  against 
his  exclusion  of  other  arguments,  and  with  yet  more  vehemence 
against  gratuitously  founding  the  structure  of  religion  upon  any 
resort  to  metaphvsical  reasoning,  of  which  a  large  portion  of 
mankind  are  by  habit  quite  incapable.  But  what  we  wish  now 
to  point  out  is,  that  even  upon  the  lean  and  impoverished  remains 

•  Life,  III.,  %5%  t  ^K  246.  %  Ib^  207. 
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9f  lii«  beliifk  Im  was  bop?l«($sIj  dl  imwf  iKilb  himii^C  t  .)ia>  tbn 
passage  we  have  quoled  the  (sssettttial  dJ^HTMHrn^is^  of  Gp4  % 
unlixmted  being.'*'     But  he  likewise  ipslvu^  im  afl  j(oUow|.;-<r ,    , 

^  Aeoonlhig  to  t)ie  eonstitation  of  our  mindSy  the  knowkdge:  which  im 
hav»  of  outmIvoi  and  of  the  external  ivorld  leads  ns  wiA  ubiobt^ 
tmcessUifta  conelude  that,  if  the  world  was  oraated  by  the  &^  ^t  pf  a 
conscious  Being,  that  Being  must  either  be  limited  iu  ppwei^  priugpod^ 
uess.  Out  of  this  dilemma  neither  ])hilosophy  nor  theolpgy  cau  extrit 
cate  the  thinking  and  unsuperstitious  mind.'t 

Thus  he  had  declared,  as  truths  of  the  very  Uighei^t  cert^nty — 
1st.  That  the  Creator  of  this  universe  niust  be  limited  ii^  gooda^;$s 
or  in  power ;  2nd.  That,  to  be  God,  he  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  unlimited.  It  was  a  mercy,  and  a  marvel,  that  under  these 
circumstances  even  the  glimmering  of  light  th^t  remained  to  him 
was  not  extinguished.  , 

,  But  again,  he  had  used  the  argument,  while  ha  continuec)  Iq 
recognise  a  Revelation,  that  as  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  ooor 
tested  among  His  followers,  it  could  nut  be  essential  to  His 
religion.^  Afterwards  he  came  clearly  and  fully  to  the  oonvi(^a 
that  all  those  who  received  a  fixed  Revelation^  of  whatever  kind, 
were  bibliolaters,  idolaters,  buried  in  darkness,  and  slaves  of  gross 
superstition:  that  Christianity  consisted  in  the  renunciation  of 
positive  creeds.§  But  that  enlightened  portion  of  mankind,  who 
satisfy  this  singular  definition,  are  divided  among  themselves  upon 
the  question  of  the  being  of  a  God.  Let  us  take  his  own  jstate* 
ment  of  the  case : — 

*  Many  philosophers,  and  almost  all  divines,  have  positively  asswted 
that  the  human  mind  discovers  the  existence  of  God  by  a  law  of  its  own 
nature.  I  have  attentively  examined  this  assertion,  and  am  convinced 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  few  men  who  believe  in  the  true,  the 
epiritual  God.  This  belief,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  our  developed  mental  existence. '|| 

How  then  could  that  be  in  any  way,  according  to  his  principles, 
necessary  to  the  human  race,  which  was  only  received  by  a  very 
few  among  them  ?  And  which,  though  capable  (as  he  sayd),  when 
once  discovered^  of  being  imparted  with  ease,  even  to  children, 
was  only  originally  to  be  discovered  by  the  efforts  of  the  highest 
mental  development,  and  therefore  must  have  remained  utterly 
unknown  until  the  period  when  the  acme  of  that  development 
.was  first  attained?  The  argument,  from  consent  therefore,  of 
which  he  felt  the  force,  though  he  mistook  the  application,  told 
against  the  only  remalining  dogma  by  which  he  held :  and  when- 
ever he  bad  come  to   enforce  with  consistency  his  canon,  that 

•  Sec  aif6  Uf^  III.  p.  13.         f  lb.,  III.  p.  283.  t  I^.,  II.  p.  20. 

I  lb.,  pp  3Sand  39,  and  p.  207.    >  ||  life,  llf^  A5X 

•      . .  what 
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t«lMi&r«(^tbs^  teuMi  IWi^ftidgdb  itfiiffik«tt(v  he  -rr^nthwe  i  toil 

Again^  is  it  jpossible  to  conceive  a  paradox  more  VHtaiable 
thb«4f^t  tfa»'  Mdft  <wh^  ««)'s}ti(y  ^i^rkteuoe^  ^wixattfvetf  its  ttmoiuit^  /can 
im^>4iiijttidtii^Id,  W<ho]d'JM'lb^^  tinEiei  tfattt  fvMnraii!  inwavd 
m^W  b#%uf'<dWn'.fiii»dst'W«'t6ti|!<MiMrCain)y  to  belike  i»  the  wiali 
«hc&  :oJF  '&  Beifig'  o4^  ')i)flhi<fe  ttnoontieoHable'  power?  If  the  poirev 
be  irnSihit^ie&ti  ^'^bt  ddffi^'^'lfae  p^rfermanceof  a  miraole? 
is  rioC' Ssiiiwt  ^A'l^tUrlihtt  fi^h4^  wlk^n  lie  isacfaes,  that  the^itafblish;^ 
m«»t<bnd^mahl««^aM(»  of  tb^  <»rdiiiary  laws  ef  nalifre  requiml  a 
^rteter  krid^i»o«$  wotkd^iful  'e^etynseof  powe^>  than  jno6tof  tboee 
cl^iatMftijffioiA  th6iil;Wl]M:h  w^tksignaterby  theiaeimeof  mlracbs? 
Cannot  trfatt 'pdwer'  l^idh  is  svfiicieiit'to  create  m,  and  sufficient 
(#»r>tbis'4ie<'dobS'tt6tH}eftT)' to  perfonnthe  nwracles,  utail  tOMCon^ 
VCTf  iis'  own  actfi'  ttf  thef  perce}>«ioBs  of  its  own  cre^ures  ?^  '  .  / 
'  Wh  eMnoV%hm'  e^^f^i^in  the  smallest  confidence  diat^  if  he 
httd  be<sA^6rfi»lft4d'tt'fewiMK»reyettrs>of  mental  vtctivity,  be^wimld 
tufthm^  cmsbed  iritO'-KliMt  the  fragmcBts  of^  belief,  \thidi  at  tfaid 
period  of  his  death  had  not  ^eti)eeDde)Composed.  In  that  case/; 
the  warning  which  he  has  left  behind  faim,  irt'itten  by  the  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  for  our  learning,  wQuld"  have  been  even 
Blaive  forcible; iontiihe.pielnte  Itself  ^ould'bftvp  becoliin  piropor** 
tion  more  grievous.  And  truly,  as  it  is,  it  has  abundant  potrev 
both  to  convey  iastmction  ail^  to  -Excite  pity.  As  to  the  last,  what 
can  be  more  deeply  moving  tfato  tosee  dnewho.was'isndowed  from 
birth  upwards  with  more  than '  an  d^riary  shaiie  of  the  best 
iKOfhUy  goodbi  i  Mi^  dedipaiecl :  tp '  th^  imsA^dialiei  servicer  of;  Gcx}, 
afjteri  hethcl&cmto.£a)]eAflnit9  i|jth4Mm^nd  bai»b)ee^|tx:ecovQredifrom 
ii,  :agittii.  lootened  irdni  hi»  hokl;  tossed  J^bout  li^icivery  vin<]lof 
dDctrinc^^riuing.  ia  tucn.tv^sejriesjof./iiUpipbafat^s,  eadb.ioos^ 
sbadoTtp  dbam  tbtltj  whUhK  it  sUcceeiU,  ^wid  ,terniincitinig .  bis.  OQiirs^ 
in«4]mtnid:s(dUciWrdAd/darlunLQ9S  e^MffilUt^ly  vuvr^ieved.  but: for 
one  single  star,  and  that  too  of  fliclberuig.  and.  i^^a^pg  light? 
And  all  this  under  tl,ie  jdis^ia;!  d^IiVi^oQ  that  be  has  been  a  disco- 
v^er;  of  truth-^tb#  fee  W^bfi^n ^^9^4  fro^.,am,Qng  mm  M^  this 
j^a]^e4nqas ,  la^xuii ,  .rJei^Ututioar-rthaJt,  with  ^he .  mHltitnu^  9^  bis .  pcpu- 
flc^julalt^g  fffroy^.he  h^ks.fcquirccj.p^  weight  of  authority,  hjicreji^^iaig 
i»..P^n95"^MPH  ^  the  j^^r^.w^ioU  bq.has  cons^iiied  ii^  )v^*aving  ,the 
mesbe^^tiiifif  /e<»tangle  JbiiJi. ,  P^r^TW  indeed,  and  not  mljy,  is . tU^,  ap- 
p?-Qpti«i^q?5a|iUip^  wUi(?|j,:ia,  mpstc^ses^  the  view  of  that  dreadful 
j^QQ^^^  by . wUi9l^  iaijij «i,ieaJ^n  qu},  jfijom  tbe iiPjal,  would  exciter 
I}m,Yfb<?>*.  V^ft  ?f^fjpW<iCj,:^t^at^r?4»,flQ.  evidence  before  us  wa^j- 
fanting  us  at  least  to  impute  the  daric  results  in  this  instance  to  deli- 
berate or  habitual.  piBrvKQrsiiQii  of  the. mlUaudi {that  he  has  himself 
recorded  the  4ttep  sohroivs:  6t  his  life^  though,  lie  could  not  see 
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doD  should  lea>ie  vpobveanmiod^tAiiilnltlc^ 
iriiitenilMi.  '  ".?•  •  -f  .  •  ').")•>•!  .  u*  '-...<•.>..'.  t  .,  .r.  " 
•1  Aff'tO'insiniclHm,  wie^mfty  r^cei^etiubere^jwilli  wuf^  piiaaiA^ 
deed^'but  wilh  Jitile  daanger*'  ^Wbcfw  irefHecpUcctibof^'Oftea'ttn*' 
belief  >dUtf8  itaelf  with  lioeniioii«iie6»'Ofi  every  kiadj  and  Ihiis 
BMkef  ftCs  uppearaBce  mlder  tfaednost  -aedttoUvie'  aspect,  .we<ieel  % 
teapecttUa  the  honesty:  of  isuob  opipoiii^t»>of  tbeChvisUanfiMfa  as 
dK^nol  dbg^ethe  bitterness  lofih^froits  «fhieb\tiiiftyfaave  reaped 
from^the  poiaoaed'seediOf  iheirA^  ims^aalMM*  We^have* 
oompaoralBvefgrBtiftiide  Ao^those  who  fUacH^TbbfofO  tts^aseaJiketbi^ 
6f  Shriley;  andf-tiie  noti  wholly  dfestmilai?*iii^lan(f^  mm  before  «$» 
where  tfadiseQevds'  ihemsdves,  prejiared  by  the  p«»-ties  ear  4beilr 
friend*  for  :the>ptihUcieye>' bear  de^ionstf ati|;e: ^estimoay  to  the ia* 
capacity  of  aniiHChitatian  lbeoTiM>  when  entettaiinedtiPfattbUe  and 
evleniqueilaoning'  miadsi  io' supply?  0Qyi8lablekre«ting<fila^oe  taXhe 
t)ndeffstatiding»ror'aiqF-adeqaate/&^ipfiert  uodto'lh^  sprfowa  and 
tim  cai^  of/  lt&<  SheUey  iM»  us  of  bAii8eif»  in  these  beautiful 
YerseB  «ritten»  in  Qejcdioi^  near  NsfdeSirr^       .     . 

t  71    i^AIm!  I  baitei  nor  hofte)  nor  healthy 
n     >    T      '   . '/  '  Ntir  peace  wathin,  nor  cahn««oebdA.'M   ' 
AwqI  bpinilHMee'inlthe^Aldlter'  ltet:<^^  hoped  Im 

aeedis^  tW•U4rf••^    ''-in    -!  i,  ,|.    "■;;'i  •  ,■/       >•./.'.■,...,■ 
'•'   ^      ••■-•'''/.      /!-.   .'I  ^.NotMsnorginaBSy  '    /      ....;•.' 
^     r  rEhe/patf8ionate4uBiMlt[ofB  dinging  honey    <     .< 
t  .   Btttfp^jdfiqpair aiidiefill^trapquilUtor/        ..   .-.,   < 

Mn^l^ncd  Wbil«f  was  happily^  dSetingtiieheid  >fro*i  l%ellejiM 
ft&  fai^'lbait,  with  Ms  understamttng  i«'pnrt>  andi<with  hie  heart 
less^'^efuxyoestllyi  'he*  men  to  the  fast  iembradcttd&e  idea  of  a 
pioit^d^l  or^q«iAM*pQre(mal  Ood,>^wfaoni''hn  oonid  regard  with 
yev«Mieo  and  tove^  and  to  Wkms^he  Ooaid^rpply^  witli' wfaaterito 
ftefet^Miohxif'tbe'  signifibafien  of'tlio  iwbrds,  chatilsubbnieslseQti^^ 
niem'ofth^  Christian  eotil-*^  •    ,    -    >  . 

Yit  Ad  only  elctttent  of  i)dsitK*e^cdris6laftioh  Wlilch,  so  far  alst  w6 
chn  discover,  ehcer^d  his  Jhtet- days,  was  tH^  notion  tifat'ther^  wai 
sirittifetfiingt  "^  etinobling,^  soteethltig  *fery  dignified  rn  ahnm^n 
ftWngftiwaitiiig  Ws  db^blutSon  tVitH  WmheiiJ*  But  n^her  had 
liy  jcyy  on  this  kidebf  the  gf^e,  ridir  tiiy  hbpeihttt  i^ould  bear  his 
bwttstttitlhy  oh  flie  other.  ^F6r,  6f  tlie  fli'st,1i*'  V«|)etitediy  tells  Ui 
ihat  to  lite  ivas  torment, J-thathe di^ded  tfhe idea  of  aiiy  iniprovei' 
men  tiki  hl^  hetiltfa,  that  nothing;  but  thfe  conviction  of  the  crtminality 
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of  Ihtfjaot  li^  bim  frwi  aaU^doilnietioiu  Of  Iha  aecoBd^  «glMi 
ilf  i^  indoed  true  tbat  ynoffectiomi-stiU  struggled  against  tb«  devour^ 
ii^  soeptioism  of  his  undarstaaading ;  and»  as  he  bad  fonnerljf 
ti^  to  peituade  himaalf  of.tb«  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  so  he 
tiies  to  pert UftdA  himself  to  the  last  that  he  will  in  «ome  way  exist 
after  de^th*"^  ^  God  cannot^!  he  says,  '  hav«  formed  his  iatet* 
leeUial  cpeatures  to  bireak  like  buMbles  and  be 'no  nwre.'  BiU 
QtherSj  as  far  advaaoed  as  himself  in  the  destmction  of  faith,  have 
made  efforts  its  vigoixius  to  keep-  some  hold  of  some  notion  of  im* 
mortality.  Thus  Shelley  bas  written  with  great  fevoe  s-^ 
'  Nought  we  know  dies.  Shall  that  aloue  which  knows. 
Be  as  a  sword  cposumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  Ughtatng  ? '  f 
And  from  other  passages  of  the  work  before  us  it  is  too  plain  that 
Mr.  Blanco  Wliitedid  not  believe  in  his  own  personal  immortality.* 
Indoed,  that  is  an  idea  which  he  selects  for  ridicule  from  his  sick* 
bed  :*^^  P.  P.,  clerk  of  the  parish,  must  be  the  same  identical  iiii 
dvridual  thronghout  eternity  ;  the  same  are  every  one  of  his  neigh-* 
bour*s  wishes ;  against  which  wishes  there  are  difficulties  which 
every  reflecting  m^n  must  find  insuperable.'  %  *  And  we  must 
observe  in  passing,  that  this  is  one  of  very  many  instances  in 
which  he  states  the  most  startling  opinions  as  certainly  true  in 
the  view  of  the  illuminated  portion  of  mankind,  without  having 
anywhere  attempted  any  substantive  exposition  of  their  grounds. 
So  again  he  declares,  ^  there  is  not  one  philosophical  principle 
upon  which  the  immortaliity  of  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  can  be  esta- 
blished.'§  So  mueh  for  his  expectation:  and  as  to  his  desire, 
he  says  (April,  1839)— 

*  Most  of  my  thoughts  are  melancholy  forebodings,  which  I  cannot 
entirely  dispel,  but  am  obliged  to  let  them  pass  like  dark  clouds  over 
my  qiiud.'  || 

So  early,  indeed>  as  in  1837,  he  had  written  with  a  more  fear* 
ful  clearness, —  * 

'  I  feel  as  if  an  eternal  existence  was  already  an  ineupportable  burden 
laid  upon  my  soul.*  IT 

And  he  says  again,  in  1840,— 

'  I  feel  oppressed  by  the  notion  of  eternal  existence,  even  when  the 
absence  of  evil  is  made  one  of  its  conditions.'  ** 

It  is  true,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  he  retained  his 
resignation ;  and  it  was  not  altogether  that  of  Stoic  pride — ^it  had 
also  features  of  a  Christian  tenderness :  so  much  the  more  is  it 
remarkable,  so  much  the  more  is  his  example  useful  for  our 

^  Life,  p.  36.         t  Adonais,  an  Elegy.         X  Life,  JIL  p.  38.         §  Jb.,  p.  63. 
II  lb.,  p.  65.        f  IJ.  p.  323.        *♦  IlL  289. 
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imnang,  when  we  find  that  yes%iiatiiMi  itsetf  had  lotl  tbe  power 
whieh  it  never  fails  to  exert  on  bdudf  of  tba'  Chrisiiati':  it  oeald 
not  take  the  sting  from  deaths  aov  the  victory  from  the  grave ;  it 
oimld  not  engender  hope.  Little,  then,  aa  we  hare  to  fear  from 
the  posthmnoua  influence  of  Mr.  Blanco  White/ thrpufh  the  me- 
dium of  his  arguments/ if  they  be  carefnlly  and  calmly  sifted^  we 
have  as  little  to  apprehend  from  any  appeals  which  his  hislory 
may  make  to  our  passions  and  our  grosser  nature.  To  a  blinded 
pride,  doubtless,  it  may  <^er  incense ;  but  it  brings  with  it  no 
small  correction  in  the  mental  oppression  and  misery  which  it 
discloses. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  lessons  which  this  history  of  a  sceptical 
mind  imparts  and  enforces.  We  have  indeed  exhibited  only  a 
few  of  the  incongruities  of  its  philosophy ;  but  as  they  stand  in 
the  original,  if  not  as  they  appear  in  our  pages,  they  afford  a' 
strong  collateral  witness  to  the  truth  by  showing  the  self*-destrQen 
tive  character  of  infidel  speculations.  It  may  well  increase  out 
humility  to  mark  the  fall  of  a  man  to  whom  many  of  us  will  be 
ready  to  own  themselves  morally  inferior ;  amd  the  letters  of  that 
golden  text,  '  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear,'  seem  as  if  they  stood 
forth  from  every  page.  It  may  well  fortify  our  faith*  when  we 
observe  the  desolating  and  exhausting  power  wiih  which  unbelief 
lays  waste  the  mind  of  its  victim,  aad  the  utter  shipwreck  that  it 
made  of  happiness  along  with  faith.  It  is  not,  however,  only  m 
flavour  of  the  general  notion  of  Christianity,  aa  against  those  who* 
deny  iU  that  Mr,  Blanco  White  bears  bis.  str<Mig  though  negative 
and  involuntary  witness :  it  is  in  favour  of  Christianity  unmuti-r 
lated  and  entire,  as  against  the  generalised  and  enfeebled  notion 
of  it ;  of  that  Christianity  in  which  the  Word  and  the  Church,  the 
supreme  law  and  the  living  witness  and  keeper  of  that  law>.  apply- 
to  th&one  inveterate  malady  of  the  race  of  Adam,  its  one  divine 
unfailing  remedy.  For  thus  much  we  conceive  is  clearly  provecU 
with  regard  to  his  life  in  this  country,  by  the  work  before  u%  if  it 
were  previously  in  doubt :  the  faith  of  the  English  Church  he 
never  left,  for  he  had  never  held  it.  He  joined  hinuself  indeed, 
and  we  doubt  not  with  sincere  intention,  to  her  communion,  and 
he  subscribed  her  formularies ;  but  he  never  mastered  the  idea 
which  tliey  at  least  represent,  if  it  be  more  faintly  discernible  in 
the  practice  of  her  children — the  idea  of  a  Reformed  Catholic 
Christianity. 
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Art.  )^lji.j^^;^.  !.^  T^ilifairtsl  Parle  Mare- 

'\chal|M?[finojiit,/^17wc\^^  ^aris.     1845.        .        ,      .. 

%  Historu^  9fjlk.  .^fir.i  ^^.^ffli^^,^  9*^  Betgium  in,  1$15.     l?Jf 

Capt,. JA^^.  S|pornb;^^;.J^',yo^^^^^  Plans).    .Lpxidon, 

1^^4,,'     '/     '     ;\,  '  !,..    "i  .,,,   Z'^.  '  ■•  .':  *     '       ,  J      .         *.'  •; 

3.   The  Pail  of  Navotecm': ,ar}  fliHonca^  M  IB^  Lievt.-^ 

Co.lv  AjfitcUey.  ,  3  Yo|s-j  pp§t  Svp.     JU)nclon.     18,4Sj. 

<rih HE  Work  wliich  I  Mlxli^  is  <h<*  last  contribution  I  can  ofler,  at 
J.      iht  close  6f  nijr  Kfe,''to  the  profit  of  a  science  which  I  have 
ctiltlvated  alira}'$^^.wifth'1irdo\lr,''aikl  a^  pq|ofb«8ion  I  have  piiraned  with 
pa8sion/*<«-^ilfb2f»foiiK/-^P«t4/a0r)  ^  ,      -    .. 

These  are'the  word^  of  one  tviiosc  tiaflie  oecupleis  a  place  in 
the  military  hisfory'of  thiiage  sufficitehtljr  cortspicofous  4o  entitle 
the  work  they  announce  to  high  consideration.  Of  the  Marshal's 
professional  career  "We  kav«  lieard  tiothin^  which  can  diminish 
the  respect  due  to  the  twenty  csimpaigns  wWchf  he  iHX)tidly  refers 
to  as  the  groundwork  of  his  present  lucubrations.  In  a  national 
point  of  View  we  have  iio  Tccyiiectioiis  to  disturb  the  stitiBfodticm 
with  which' we  can       •      '' '  '•     •  '   "  ;  '      •'     ' 

'  *  Smile  to  S<iireflbct^bti>genial;riy       '   .  *      '  *         / 
Gild  the  Wilin  cld^  of  Vallbut's  variiaus  dn.' 

If  In  tbe  eyes  of  sonie  of  liis  cciuhtrympn  three  days  oif  unmeriteu 
misfortune  are  to  be  WVpced'  against  years  of .  unquestioned! 
devotion,  >Ye  can  on)y  wisV  to  recognize  in  that  storniy  sunset 
the  light  of  a  soldier  s  fidelity  to  the  stanflard  '  to  which  hd 
had  pledged  Ihe  sacrameutiim  rnilitare^  It  is  tfcerefore  in  no 
hostif^  or  wraiigllng  spirit,  arui,  as  we  trust  we  shall  ^ow^  on  yio 
idle  grounds,  that  in  the  course  ot"  observations  whict  the  authority 
of  his  name  and  tbe  literary  merits  of  his  work  invite  from  us,  and 
which  will  be  consistent  witb  the  respect  due  to  that  authority  in 
matters  of  opinion,  we  shall  give  an  unceremonious  contradiction 
to  one  misstatement  of  fact  which  disfigures  the  volume. 

The  work  o])ens  wltli  a  brief  essay  on  the  subject  of  military 
literature,  in  which  the  Marshal  disposes  of  the  apcients  as  pro- 
found, indeed,  but  utterly  inapplicable  to  tlie  purposes  of  niodiern, 
instruction,  and  of  tbe  moderns  as,  with  few  exceptions,  superficial 
and  deficient.  It  would  apipear  that  w  France  at  least  militai^ 
Boyles  a:\id  Temples  are  still  to  befopnd,  who  are  fond  enough  of 
classical  antiquity, to  indulge  in  th^  reverie^  of  Folard  ;aii4  othe^: 
militwy.  antiquariansi  of  the  reign, of  .Louis.  XIV.  We  must  our r 
sp^vcs  plf^ivd  guilty,  to  ^.bfitj^li  s^^t^cpii^r,  th^  illps^rated  ed^ion 
of  Folard,  w4b  itsipiptuped  legions  and  el(Bpha«ts,,4^nd  Canna5> 
qre^icqnt  an^^l.^W^iiP^J^BUc^P^i^fOf  .IPmihg.  yyai;,,  r  VYq  a|d»yi**  tow-, 
.....  ever. 
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ever,  ihat  these  are  ruminations  for  bpy^  or  tn-of^sor^.  aqd  that 


the  Grcat^ 

fbi*  practical  purposes.'    The  <!:TassIhal^ 'antiduariah  ' 

to  obtam  from  the  pt-esent  some  ISgnt  Which  he  iti'ay  reflect  tipon 

the  past,  as  Gibbon  brought  the  experience  ,of  a  militni  drill 

to  beat  tijpon  the  Ifbrmation  of  the  l%ion.    '       '  ^  .        \ 

Marshal  Marmoht  specifies  feut  id w' exCe^tioris  to  Hi's  general 
condemnation  of  the  modern  lyriters.  on,  the  art  of  war.  The 
Memoires  de  Montholon,  dictated  by  Napolfjon^  Gouvion  St. 
Cyr,  Segur's  BAissian  campaign^  and,  the  Strategy  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  compose  his  list.  Of  the\Royal  Aufttrito*s  trealisq 
be  speaks;,  ^  dp  all  tbe.qualifieid.ju,<il|ges,,we  I^a^e.qyer  met  with, 
as  ^  |v;o;^k  'qMoa  Xk^  sau^ait,  trpp  i^t^idi^f.*  0(  the<  Marqiijs  de^ 
SfgilMrhfysaji^rtt-         ...      .  ,.t       .  ..   .      .  ,  •„    . 

^I.kfiTe  read  im  the  gromld  the  dtree  wejl^ncmn  iMyrAtives.  <»f  Skgur« 
deChamhray^fandBouturliu;  ip  my  opioiQ^jt  isthefirst  alone  which 
givQian  exact  accouat  of  the  manner  ia  which^hiags  must  havepi^ssedf* 
A  high  tribute  from  a. soldier  to  the  meritJi.of  apivilian**  wwk., 
No  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Jomini — prpiiQU^ced  b>'  Mr. 
Alison  to  be  the  first  military  writer  of  the  nge  that  profluccd  the 
Archduke  Charles.  The  Marshal,  we  suppose,  has,  like  our- 
selves, the  misfortune  to  differ  from  Mr.  Alison.  Cleared  of  the 
pompous  charlatan erie  of  Jomini,  and  of  the  profound  hut  useless 
disquisitiotis  of  the  school  which  would  take  us  back  with  the  Baron 
of  Bradwardine  to  the  prmlhim  eqncstrc  of  Titus  Livius,  and  the 
arm  J  regulations  of  Vegetius,  the  soldier's  library  is  thus  reduced 
to  a  narrow  compass.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  present 
%^olume  will  be  considered  an  addition  of  some  value.  It  is  a 
condensed  summary  of  the  experience  of  twenty  campaigns,  free 
from  verbiao^e  and  the  parade  of  science,  which  may  be  perused 
in  an  hour,  but  is  sujrgestive  of  much  meditation,  and  in  some 
instances  throws  the  light  of  a  competent  opinion  on  i)oints  of 
character  interesting  to  the  biograplier  and  the  historian.  An 
example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  author's  remarks  upon 
Moreau  and  Napoleon.  After  ascribing  to  flie,  latter  the  verj 
bifi^hfst  pre-emihente  as  a  strategist,  he  says— 

'^  Jiorenu,  on  the  contrary,  whose  talents  have  beea  so  iiiuch  extolled, 
toi#  nothing  of  Strategy/'  His' skill'  dispfayed' itself*  in  tactics.  Per- 
»6hally'  very  brftve,  he  h'artdPed  WeH,  in  the  ptesertce  of  the  enemy, 
trbwplj  cicciipyrttg  a''  ground'  ^Trhin  ^he'  Ittttits*  t^T  his  V^sidh  {  but  he  de-' 
K^€*ed<hii^prhicipal' battles' with  a  portion '(rtily''of^hi»  fbrce/— p.  15i  ' 
• ' '  Mlitt^hiil  Mdtirtotrt  rites'  Hbtertiirid^ti^  ^ir  W  cascf  in  'fjoitit.  Ncf 
Bellfek"iHii«inti<W'b  t«y  bfe  fc^tid  of'tbd  ihllKarv  chardcter  am! 
reft^cfetfW^  Ibid  tw^  tii«rtithan"»rtiy'bfe  de^lVttdffom  a  utudioiijr 
v^^'J  comparison 
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tbrhp^ti^n  of  the  simultaheous  operations  of  the  twd*  PrdiM}h 
Krnibs  bf  the  Rhine  and  liAy  in  1800. 
«  In  &e  chapter  on  TacHes,  p.  20^  the  Marshal  proeeedt  :'^ 

•This  Irifid  of  merit  was  incomplete  with  Napoleon,  which  is  fc6- 
ooVBted  for  by  the  eircamstanoes  of  his  early  eareer.  Simple  offieer  of 
totilleryv  up  to  the  moment  when  he  arriTed  at  the  command  of  armks, 
he  never  commanded  either  regiment,  brigade,  diyision,  or  corps  d'ann^a^ 
He  had  not  been  able  to  acquire  that  facility  of  moving  troops  In  a 
given  space,  which  is  developed  by  daily  habit  and  the  perpetual  variety 
of  combinations.  The  wars  of  Italy  afibrded  him  scarcely  any  applica- 
tion of  this  nature,  their  habitual  actions  reducing  themselyes  in  genertd 
to  affairs  of  posts,  the  attack  and  defence  of  defiles,  and  to  operations  in 
the  motintains.  Later,  when  he  had  attained  to  supreme  power,  the 
forc^  of  the  armies  he  conducted  requiring  their  organization  in  corp6 
d'arm^e,  rendered  less  necessary  the  habit  of  mamBuvring.  A  general 
at  the  head  of  80,000,  100,000,  or  150,000  men,  gives  merely  the  im^ 
/  pulsion.  The  generals  who  manceavre  and  fight  are  those  who  commdnd 
,  30,000  men,  and  their  subordiaates.  They  should  be  familiar  with 
facticst  If  I  have  enjoyed  some  reputation  in  this  particular,  I  owe  it 
to  my  long  residence  in  the  camp  of  Zeist,  where  for  more  than  a  year 
I  was  constantly  occupied  in  instructing  excellent  troops  and  myself.^ 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  distinctive  criticistn. 
It  leads  us  to  reflect  on  our  good  fortune,  in  the  fact  that  the 
gradations  of  our  service  and  the  campaign  of  Holland  gave  our 
own  great  captain  the  means  of  lading  deep  the  foundation  of  his 
knowledge  in  the  practice  of  inferior  but  responsible  command* 
To  such  practice  as  that  of  the  Colonelcy  of  the  33rd  in  Holland 
we  may  attribute  the  fact  that  the  same  head  which  planned  the 
advance  on  Vittoria  could  preserve  its  self-possession  in  the 
parallel  march  of  the  two  armies  which  preceded  Salamanca,-^ 
that  three  days'  agony  of  tactical  skill  to  which  his  antagonist 
now  justly  refers  as  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  its  display, 
and  which  we  know  the  victor  in  that  trial  of  fence  considers  as 
unique,  at  least  since  the  time  of  Frederick. 

The  chapter  on  marches  and  countermarches  brings  us  to  the 
ground  on  which,  with  respect  to  no  matter  of  opinion,  but  one 
of  fact,  we  are  compelled  to  do  battle  with  the  Marshal.  Speak- 
ing of  marches  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  he  says ; — 

*  The  army  of  Portugal,  in  1812,  under  my  command,  made  such  a 
march  with  success.  The  French  and  English  armies  were  encamped 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  Duero :  the  first  was  inferior  to  the  latter  hy 
6000  infimiry  and  4000  horse.  Despite  this  disproportion  of  force,  I 
had  found  fit  to  resume  the  offensive.  .  •  .  •  The  passage  of  the  Dom 
was  theztfore  resolved  upon  and  executed.' 

The  Marshal  then  describes  an  operation  on  Tordesillas,  ki 
which  the  English  retii:^  before  his  attack^  and  escaped  destrne^ 
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r  iotkhy  one  of  iiime  mmoleB  wbioh  aloQe  ^er  «»tad  Isp^  <U,  w 
armj  opposed  to  the  Frenob.  la  this  ywt^noelbe  iqteipo^i^ 
cause  was  the  saperiority  of  the  BritUb  in^  oavalryi .  cmd,  ire  inaj 
add  that  the  French  were  roughly  haodle4-  He  piTooeeds  ;-*• 
'  *  The  two  armies  Ibaad  theraselnes^m  the  eTeniag  of  thiapwmiU  in 
&ee  of  each  other^  tmd  separated  by  the  Guaiecia)  a  marshy  stream, 
July  20th«  the  Frtoeh  army,  aU  fonaied  ia  order  of  battle^  rampuepctr 
peioions^  made  a  fla»k  mamieuvre  by  its  left  to  remount  the  stream ; 
arrived  at  a  ford  reconnoitered  beforehand  aud  rapidly  improv^,  it 
transferred  its  h^  to  the  left  bank,  seized,  at  its  commencement,  a 
tahle-Iand  which  extends  itself  indefinitely  in  a  direction  which  menaced 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  dehouched  upon  it  under  the  protection  of 
a  powerful  battery  which  covered  its  movements.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton at  first  thougnt  himself  able  to  oppose  this  ofiensive  march,  but  it 
was  executed  so  briskly  and  with  so  much  ensemble,  that  he  soon  gave 
up  the  idea  of  attacking  us.  He  then  put  in  motion  the  English  army, 
marching  it  along  a  tahle-land  parallel  to  the  oae  we  ooeupied*  The 
two  armies  oontinued  their  inarch,  separated  by  a  narrow  vaUey,  always 
xeady  to  accept  battle ;  several  hundrod  cannon  shots  were  exchanged,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  nx>re  or  less  favourable  arising  from  the 
sinuosities  of  tlie  table*land,  for  each  of  the  generals  wished  to  accept 
battle  and  not  to  give  it.  They  arrived  thus  after  a  march  of  five  leagues 
at  the  respective  positions  whioli  they  wished  to  occupy,  the  French  on 
the  heights  of  Aldea  Rubia,  the  English  on  those  of  St.  Christoval. 
This  remarkable  march  is,  it  remains  to  say,  tbe  only  fact  of  the  kind 
which  to  my  knowledge  has  occurred  in  our  time.* — p.  153. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  passage  marked  in  italics  we  have 
nothing  to  say  against  the  genercd  tenor  q{  this  description.  We 
€x>uld  carry  it  a  little  further  ^  but  as  it.  conveys  by  obvious  and  ne- 
cessary implication  an  equal  share  of  the  credit  to  those  who 
equally  deserved  it,  we  say  nothing  now  of  the  ensuing  day's  con- 
tinuance of  this  trial  of  skill  and  its  result  The  Mars&al  s  state- 
ment of  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  armies  we  cannot  so  pass 
over.  The  intention  of  it  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  put  forward 
as  tbe  solution  of  a  fact  ever  inexplicable  to  the  understandings  of 
the  Marshals  countrymen,  but  in  this  instance  incontrovertible  in 
itself,  the  defeat  of  a  French  army.  The  loss  of  eagles,  guns^  and 
prisoners,  the  rapid  conversion  of  an  orderly  and  menacing  pursuit 
to  more  than  retreat,  to  hurried  and  tumultuous  flight,  the  loss  of 
a  capital,  and  the  published  strictures  of  Buonaparte,  have  left  no 
room  for  cavil  as  to  the  fact*  Toulouse  may  be  claimed  as  a  vic- 
tory ;  French  biographers  may  insert  in  the  Life  of  Massena  such 
SMAtences  as  '  batitt  le  general  Anglais  Wellington  a  Busaco ;'  but 
no  French  arch  of  triumph  will  have  the  name  of  Salamanca  in- 
fcribed  on  it.  We  object  to  the  explanation  now  attempted 
oa  several  grounds*     In  tbe  first  place  it  is. not  fair  with  respegt 
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VmfHiPf  ^.pl^flfi^»;«t((tr^^Wl«ig  »h0«iW  brifig  two  tanw4i| 
that  j>;^^  a»^uqfu<p{;,^Q{«iiUtjiin^lb%  tfa^^ 

scribfd  %.  9ir  Wjaltisir.  ^  N^'jti^ifm.  ia  Mr.  JameftV  aiz  vdnuieB 
of  Naval  Hist^jr^pi^ei^^^imiliieiMtiQAl  oqiiipondttvaace  of  pcnadp 
of  ne^j.^e  .gf  jK^Mriifj^iQ^ 'dumber  of  mcn^ '  fibules  of  gmofi 
armies,  »a4  kig9^^u9XfiM^r^t  eauicl  connterparts  of  ea^  odien^ 
If.  Iv9^  ht^wQvefk  hi4ml0^  JbeoQcoottdoDed  that^tf  ranv  action  of  lll» 
latep  .^9X4  of..  £)»rifE^)f .  bf  9^:  ocjsaid  pnwe&ted  ilibre  than  anotiier 
the  unfimal,  ffftJtlw^  of  M  .tjiprodmation  to  nnmerical  eqtiality^^ 
itwM.  tbQ.b<l(A^  of.  ^ain^ttf  a*.  A&faras  our  knowledge  extendsy* 
thiv  f#et  b  now.^oiHvov^iAed  ibi;the  firstiionie  aiiice  theoocanreFiicei> 
WefiiMil  j«.ibe  Ji^nblUsoiiui  oattaAive  of  L812,^NrhichisMith«»i 
nu^tre  nor.:l«Miliai>fAJatNMiK4.apokgy.AUTeisad  task^ 

nMter*— a  narrative  inla  which -every  eonceirabU  iprmindwof  eaciMe' 
baa  baea  kdto4aotd-<*nOitaDentaoB  wbatevct  of  w^uy^dkpMiy  bcrt; 
that  vkiQb  exwiod  ia  the  onft  artide  of  cavalry/    We-<»iild  poinl^ 
out  more,  than  ono  in^anee  of  (hesttppressiovm  in  tUif  aanlc^' 
docomftni  of  1612<*^!ia  to  the  attack  of  BockV  0«r)6ian  bones  fbir, 
instance*  in  mentioning  whicb  the  Marshal  totally  gnppr«sftea  the 
faet  tbat^lfae  twa^qiiaBes-of  infintry  on  which  they  fcdl  were  bitoken- 
and  Mt  lo  pieeea  Jhy  Ihateiafirqpid  swordsaMn.   Bnt  can  we  believe ' 
thai  the  writec  of  this  abtboiste  and  not  very'scilipnloiis  apologfy;*^ 
dated  nine  days  .aAerihe  Jbatfle,  coold  bare  fiuled  to  aaotfiaaffii;* 
or  woold  have  fbiixuroa  to  all^  the  grand  aarithmafioti  /bv*^'' 
which  ha  xiow,  aftera  kpse  of  thirty^hnee  year», digdoses ?     It  to' 
not,  in  our  opinion^  fair  to.  cfndeatour,  in  any  matter  of  bi^off/* 
to  disturb  its  aooepted  ver^n  of  important  facta  by  sacMm/ 
taidy,  and  incidental  assertbn  unsupported  by  other  evidence ' 
than  the  authority  of  the  a»iertor.      The  reputation  t)f  ind^hi- 
duals  or  of  nations  won  in  fair  fight  is  their  property,  and  once 
acquired  should  be  sacred,  unless  they  can  be  deprived  of  it  by 
legal  process,  whidi  ion^ics  due  notice  to  the  defenda«it,  and 
something  like  evidence,  for  which  the  ipse  dixit  6i  the  party  : 
aljove  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  will  hardly  be  aocepted.     ' 
On  the  second  headof  ourindictnent  we  should,  till  the  Marshal  •'' 
brings  forward  somediing '  in  the  shape  of  evidence,  be  perfectly  ' 
justified  in  resting  on  the  general  acceptance  of 'our  own  view  of " 
the  facts,  but  we  have  no  objectuMi  to  aubstantisfte  it  by  docament/  * 
The  process  ia  this  instanoe  is  very  simple,  but  We  take  the  4fjh^  i 
pOTtuirity  of  cautioning  military  anchors  on^the  other  side  df  ih^ 
water  that  the  Peninsidft  in  general  is^dattgo^us  git>uffd.  -Witfi'  * 
tbeir  tbeorieaand  lucubtailionsin^aialtera^f  ojfiiiionwtf  bare^ifil}^^^ 
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viU  dtrwiMly  tO'MMmraber tfaflt  ttie'I^^^  aVlttteir  th  thatiibmib^ 
fMMnedl  uoAimg  heycmi  Ae  liA«f  i6il^  tbedr  eniai]^  firt^,  «^b^  ttt^ 
emniwmipBilieiMi'  wte  ^odtlMdyJ  iftliituj[H^/  tb<^ 
waylaid^  and  th^irdesiMtebea^f  aU  d^M^riffitioli^yi^^ 
vetimia^  decqpiisnd,    ready  and  d^^^i^editt^^  ^ri«3h'&^ad^ 

presorvad  ia  tke  Briliah  arohtVM  ttr« tid«r^  %(^fore  -tfs,  'tad^Wfil  b^ 
al  d»  aanrice  of  trotli  and  faiff'^ealta^'  whenever  Wijiih^i  ^  *  FV^r 
ottf  presan*  purpose  we  M^fatfenOiaiaiifMi^e'  ftv>m  infetottAto 
aonoccs.  The  Maiafaalaaerikeat^  tbe^  B^ritilib  «i  kuj^etieiitj  d6 
foKce.to  tW  anronnt  of  ^OiOOO*  nicpi^  «000  iaffomry  a»d  4080^ 
catFaky*  The  Freadi  xetam  of.  the  atnogllr  of  M^Mhal  Mtfr-^' 
flBem't  anny  kit  the  16th  June  givie^  ^  ro«^  Marol  ^^dOO 
BMaa  under  arms  f  bat  it  »  aclded  (hat'w^M'lSie  iiMMM^de-/ 
doctiona  are  mada^far  artiliery,  iCDginaerii  nani^oetaAaianii,  taid' 
kiaiea  in  the  course  of  the  five  wedca  iiiiterviettiiig^b€^#eeA  'tliiir 
period  aad  the  22nd  Jvly,  the  vesidtnaiU  be  ia^botit  48^)00  tabi^ 
vfA  bayoneta  far  the  battle.  Titiaretom  baatbeiM'imMSibMI/ 
wilhonl' being  qnestioned,  bylhe.Frtnidi^tiMilaior  afiO>toBet  N^ 

S'ler  a  iwrk  Wekarei  bdove  ua tbe  mbmfa^atitteDlf  llieiAi^le-' 
Mi^;ttaae  larmy  under  the  .Dnke*4i  ebminand  on^Jviy '12di.>  It 
gJ¥€Sla.total  ef  44>500  sabres  and  bsgnmetia-N^aiipeiieiity -thevefoM 
o(  jiait  2d00flien>  instead  of. tfaft  lOgOOOtiow^aiined  l^tbe  Mar- 
ahal.  Of  this  eou^esa  more  than  AreHifanrths  av^eSpanish/wheae 
cqsooiMder^Garioad'Eapaaa*  pef&maed  th»Kieinoaabie(feat'<tf> 
a^»and0pinf  .'the  castle  of-^Uba  de^^Toimes,  and  oCo^noaaUnlp  tiw^ct ' 
fcqin  the  Dvk^  thesebyaasingitbe;  Freofkarmyifroiii^a  dastnic* 
tim«  UPhichf  in  all  bainaA  probability^  would  havie  dunowia  'the  TOKt  o£ 
Vitlfma  into  the  shade*  We  know  o(  no  other  eeiviee  perfbraied 
on  the  oocaaion  by  Don  Carloa«Bd  his  dinsioiB.  ;  We  admits  thco; 
a  Inderal  snpmoiii^  to  the  above  aanosut.  Ithaa  never  been 
dicputed  that  we  wave  siqierior  in  cavalry;  we  probably  had  2000 
mof  e  jborse  iathefiield,  iauilead  of  the  i40()QeIaimefl  by  the  Marshal, 
and  we  osed  them  well*  The  Foench,  oa  the  other  hand^  had  74 
ga9>^  oppesed  to  60  of  ours^^six  .of  which  weiw  Spanish— under 
circamstanoea  whii^  brought  that  arm  .into«a  fieMrmidableand  ccm«- 
tiiMied  fimploiymentraa  in  any  lAir  of  the  Peninsular  war«  These 
7dalii(;0aipniberaare#  me  trast,  sufficient ^to.sheiw that ithere were 
na  suQh*  unequal  weig^ta  in.the  bidaBQB  aa  could  acoauni  for  ihe 
eveptf,  And  thus  ocHnfirm  the  insinsMiImn  intended  by  the.Marshals 
pai|igra]>b«  .As.Jlhe  queslioa  is:one  of .  nambecs^  we  fodbear  to 
Dotpoettfie  moral  poutta  of-ooaijMrisen  between  aa  army  of  one 
bi^^and  jmlitary.Batii(Mi^  qpeaking  one  language,  and  moving 
un^r  itan^aateriajejre^  aS'bejiiadytlMMsts^^  asegiineBt^  asd. 
^^p^  LXXVI.  NO.  CLI.  p  the 
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the  heterogeneous  compound  of  four  nations  wielded  bj  his  rival. 
I'O.OOOineii)  wb«M  su(«h  numbers  as  40>000  are  concerned,  might 
ptobaUj  have  beeflt  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  obvious  advanta^s 
on  the  French  side  j  ^500,  piincipally  Spanish,  were  quite  inade- 
quate to  do  so.  Ill  the  absence  of  all  documentary  evidence  in 
support  of  the  Marshal's  assertion,  we  at  first  almost  entertained 
the  conjecture  that  he  had  foi^otten  that  his  force  had  been  in- 
ciMsed  since  the  commencement  of  active  operations  by  the  arrival 
of  General  Botiefs  corps  from  the  Asturias;  but  as  that  junction 
toc^  place  so  long  before  as  the  8th  June,  and  as  General  Bon^t's 
coqM  was  distinguished  by  its  services  at  Salamanca,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  Marshal  can  have  been  misled  by  hasty  reference 
to  some  older  return.  We  have  tiot  provoked  the  controversy, 
and  here  we  must  leave  it— certainly  with  unimpaired  admiration 
Sot  the  valour  and  tenacity  with  which  in  this  bloody  field  the 
French  army  endeavoured  to  retrieve  its  fortunes. 

^  Onf  the  subject  of  the  equipment  of  cavalry  the  Marshal  gives 
his  adhesion  to  an  opinion  which,  we  think,  has  gained  ground  (tf 
late  years,  but  which  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
warlike  experience,  that  the  lance  should  be  the  weapon  of  heavy, 
but  by  no  means  pf  light  cavalry.  'All  things  equal,*  he  says,  p. 
46>  '  it  is  certain  that  a  hussar  or  a  chasseur  will  beat  a  lancer.'  If 
by  '  tmies  chases  fyaks*  it  be  meant  that  the  parties  opposed  shall 
have  had  nothing  but  the  usual  regimental  instruction  in  the  use 
of  their  respective  weapons,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Marshal  is 
right;  but  we  also  believe  that  the  lance  is  by  far  the  superior 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  horseman  bred  and  trained  to  its  use. 
We  believe  that  by  a  recent  regulation  the  lance  is  now  the 
weapon  of  the  heavy  cavalry  in  the  Russian  service. 

Among  other  speculative  views  of  the  Marshal,  we  may  cite  hi 
deserving  attention  his  notions  as  to  the  eventual  application  of 
the  Congreve  rocket,  which  he  thinks  is  destined  to  efiect  in  the 
field  and  in  infantry  contests  an  alteration  as  extensive  as  that 
which  in  naval  warfare  and  coast  defence  may  be  expected  from 
hc^ow  shot  and  the  Paixhans  gun.  The  first  campaign  in  which 
Austria  may  be  engaged  is  likely  to  exhibit  an  extensive  applica- 
tion of  the  rocket. 

The  MarshaPs  chapter  on  fortifications  is  perhaps  more  inte- 
resting to  continental  readers  than  ourselves,  for,  as  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  the  subject  is  limited,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  protection 
of  our  principal  arsenals.  We  see  no  chance  of  a  detached  fott 
on  Primrose  Hill.  The  Marshal  treats  it  principally  with  refer- 
ence to  those  great  works  which  in  France  and  Austria  have  beett 
oonstructed,  not  for  the  mere  defence  of  insulated  points,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  the  decision  of  contingent  campaigni^ 
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and  the  fate  of  conflicting  empires.  In  France  we  know  that 
this  mode  of  defence  has  been  applied^  certainly  with  a  brave  dis* 
regard  of  economy^  to  the  capital  itself.  It  is  less  notorious  that 
in  Austria  the  same  great  object — the  protection  of  the  capital-*^ 
has  been  provided  for  by  the  more  distant  intrenched  camp  of 
lintz^  which  receives  the  unqualified  approbation  of  the  Marshal 
(p.  88)  as  a  good  and  grand  military  conception.  If,  as  he  sup- 
poses, this  work  will  effectually  prevent  the  march  of  a  French 
invading  army  on  Vienna,  and  thus  serve  both  as  a  protection 
from  the  storm  and  a  conductor  to  divert  it  from  that  cubital,  it 
deserves  his  praise,  for  a  rigid  system  of  fortification  is  always  a 
nuisance  to  the  town  it  embraces.  We  may  observe  that  the  Mar- 
shars  approbation  of  the  great  works  for  the  defence  of  Paria 
is  confined  to  the  detached  forts,  and  that  he  condemns  the 
enceinte  cofntinue  as  an  useless  superfluity. 

In  a  chapter  headed  *  General  Considerations  on  Wars,  offenliive 
and  defensive,'  the  Marshal  bestows  a  due  meed  of  admiration  on 
the  operations  of  the  Archduke  Charles  in  1796»  as 
*  the  first  example  of  operations  systematically  combined  on  a  vast  scale. 
All  the  great  principles  of  war  are  deduced  in  that  prince's  work  on  the 
subject,  while  at  the  same  time  their  application  is  found  in  the  facts 
whK;h  are  related.' — ^p.  130. 

The  Italian  campaigns  of  Buonaparte,  in  1796  and  1797,  are 
however  the  MarshaFs  favourites : — 

*  Never/  he  says,  *  was  war  so  admirable-Hso  pofound.  It  was  art 
reduced  to  practice  in  a  fashion  the  most  sublime. — p.  131. 

His  admiration  follows  Buonaparte  to  the  close  of  1809.  From 
that  period  he  considers  that  the  spell  of  success  was  broken,  be^ 
cause  the  magician  violated  the  conditions  of  its  efiicacy.  He 
excepts  only  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and  the  unequal  but  ener* 
getic  struggle  of  1814.  We  fully  believe,  with  respect  to  thd 
great  cause  of  his  fall,  the  Russian  expedition,  that  from 
Smolensko  at  least  that  campaign  was  the  greatest  military  mis-i 
take  on  record.  Up  to  that  period  of  his  operations  he  had  a 
military  chance  of  success,  but  even  this  chance  was  confined  to 
the  bare  possibility  of  inducing  the  Russians  to  accept  battle  at 
the  outset,  either  in  the  field  or  in  the  intrenched  camp  of  Drissa 
—that  miserable  imitation  of  Torres  Vedras,  which  so  nearly  made 
the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  fatal  to  his  northern 
admirers.  Better  counsels,  however,  prevailed.  Barclay  declined 
to  play  the  part  of  Mack.  After  Smolensko  success  became  im* 
possible,  and  the  advance  on  Moscow  was  a  measure  which  no 
calculation  could  justify.  Nothing  but  what  we  short-sighted 
mortals  call  chance  could  have  prevented  the  failure  which 
ensued ;   and  that  failure  was  not  due  to  chance,  either  in  the 
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'shapp  of  MoscbVs  a)nnagraii(ni '  or  any  t>^matave  Mi¥trUjF  of 
wiat^y>l)at''#ks^th^  fitttutynand  tsle^rly  €aloi(UU)exome(]^9enc^<of 

I  the  mfia]V^7idliri^'  Jf  Wit  hieaos;  audi  tbe.j^U^irecjtiQO  pt  irrespon- 
sible power.  We  doui>t>  hoiUwui  /twbeljh^r.  tfee  ,geotuf  of  thq  man 
#rihpr«onliioi^tl9i(^jro^il;K^  rl^^  €|ver  moi;^  conspicuous 

AiaMiitthe'^pafts^e.gi'.j4#>9Q^3ip^*  With  these  views  on -the 
Ruskia^caiiipki^,  We^li^VMlJl^ss  besiitate  before  we  quite  coft- 
puc  i^;^^  {|^^4ij^'s^  comparative  estimate  of  Napoleon  s  earlier 
a<i4.>li^t^(f^i^i;Y:  ,<>^reer.^  t^oes  be  not  somewhat  overlook  *the 
filQt  ^h^.t^^  .fi^^r  sucq^  Italy  were  in  the  nainrfr  qC4 

M?Pf¥^9»  io  rlY^icb  tqp  ,o1u  equilibrium  of  numerical  foffce  .iww 
suddenly  upset  by  the  applfication  of  a  neW  and  tmprecedenled 
l^^tem?  Is  it  not  fair  to  Napoleon  to  teniember  that  in  Ifuler 
j^ars  b^  was  ip  fact  fighting;  his  o)wn' pupils^  upon  .wbom>  hj  many 
^O,  biqody  lesson,  he  liad  incdqated  his  own  metl)od>  and  wnom, 
like  Captain  Bobadil^'he  bM  taught  to  play  neaiiy  oraJftogejtbar 
as  well  as  himself?  •».-.; 

1^  Upon  ilie  subject  ol  rc€oiinaiss(mtes  Ibe.Majcsh^l  says  but  little, 
and  merely  illustrates,  by  a  failure  of  bis  oyfix  !^  ilSi 'Qo^pvi^  the 

;  jBxpediency,  in  the  case  of  les  r/rmsdes  reoOHnaif0Q^¥r^^  of  ppviding 
j(br  circumstances  untler  whicti  the  .prooess  of  feeling  a  sensitive 

^enemj  jnaj  be  converted  into  a  general  adion*  He  migKt  have 
added  that  throu«:bout  the  period  of.  BuQi|apartc's  career,  the 
French  armies  were  notoriously  negligent  with  respect  to  this  par- 

;^|^cular  service.  It  has  been  sappcfced  b>4b«  Germans,  who  are 
|i^()rc  punctilious  in  these  matters,  thai  this  defect  sprung  from  a 

^^pertain  contempt  for  the  pedantry: of  sitiMlltiQ9,  of  wliich  the  ex- 

J^j^inplc  was  set  at  head-quarters,  andivhich.was  exaggerated  by  its 

li^fnitators  in  separate  and  inferior  omnmailds.      In   the   German 
c^impaign  of  1813,  some  excuse  was  t^  -be  found  in  Napoleon's 
deficiency  in  cavalry.     So  far  baclcvbaWever,  as  Marengo,  we  ^nd 
the  French  commanders  neglecting  to  ascertain  llie  all-important 
.fact  that  the  Austrians  had  means  of  .pasising  the  Bormida,  and 
.  .  debouching  on  the  famous  plain  after^rds  so  fiercely  contested. 
It  may  seem  scarcely  credible,  but  it  ia  known  and  confessed, 
that  after  the  success  of  Liguy  no  rational  precaution  was  adopted 
;    fo'k!<c^a?n  BkipbeE'«.liii0)j9f  jrefr^t,:\7bipjbi  might  have  been  cer- 
tified by  a 'sqUadrotKifUght  rhor^e,,  b^^  if  otherwise,  was  vvbrth 
Ascertaining  at'any  expensed. dftachment     In  this  particular  we 
^     doubt  if  so  gfteata  gamei.wa9|£^yer3)^.yed'^  so  slovenly  a  fashion. 
On  thfe  i^pulatibri>o£  Gw/9rjJs,>bp  Mafsbal  thus  delivers  him- 

:    -self  i-;^  ■•'••'=■»'.■(■■.■/  ,K    Mjr.-5  ,,.  :.',*.„."'     ]  '.     "      '" "    "^■'"^' 

•■Isliali  ari^ib^tiefWrtle^ii  ibiincattegc^ifli,.,  |ii?]t>ig%4 1  n^fV  ^^ 
Generals  who  have  gained  all  the  battles  they  ever  foiight,  but  tbeir 

number  is  so  small  that  I  can  scarcely  find  names  for  the  list 
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In  modern  times  I  can  discover  none  but  tiustavus  Adolphus,  Turenn^;' 
Ckmd^iLnJKmkiiigb,  Awd  ^^Ij^n  j^oi^n  toj^^^ 

This  is  r^tlier  an  odd  Itstr^dir  ForedebiOfin  ^jlipf^j^fveild^" 
of  which  We  have^  to  remairk'that  .teo^crf':!]^  jfijf^pf^Ji^i]^         aa 

unfortunate  h^t  of  beating- ^^ne  anolheif  ;-H-t., ,/,  •;  //       ,  , )/    r .  ' 


'  W«  hare .noj wish. M>;f^^f  .^{^to,  jtpj/  iidntfofef^  onrih^'-siibjeift; 
h^a  W6«Mmoi(be}p  s^I^^ig  jwhe^er  apj  ohe  df'th^' wo^hil^  abov^ 
tnetitkmedvatAn  ad)(a]^ed.^^;n^  of  Aeir^ijiiilltalr^  <^»/e^i  bdttld 
ka^e>iirritte|K  8u<rb  »  pa§f<^9  a^*  tKa^  wnjch  iv^e  ^A'ln  k  letter  dfa 
iM«kinrBi^H9h.'Gw^^;Tr:    "  V.//  "/.i  ,../.'  •.'/'. 

*  *•'!  fed  t^ntm«Faiingto,d»fi^j4e!4it|te»^ 

again  td  the  loss  oi  the.'  gnn^  in  .t)j^  P,»»fir^9  dp  J^aya,  I  was  vei^y  ^t)rt^ 
to^J^H^elost  <lfaetB^  a#  ih^  ar^ike  a^ly  ftftis  ever  Ufst;^^  ttodpt  atHinp 
vnder  my  command.* — LesacUy  Sept,\%  1813.  *  ;     )    )^  t. 

We  beg  leave  to  remark  that  the  guns  which  this  letter  desig- 
nates were  not  taken  by  the  enemy,  but  only  abandoned  in  a  bad 
road,  flung  down  a  precipice,  and  recovered;  and  that  the  writer, 
after  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  and  keep  about  three 
thousand  pieces  of  artillery,  principally  French,  closed  his  mili- 
tary career  without  ever  having  left  a  single  piece  of  cannon  in  an 
eii'emy's  possession.     Guns  are  great  facts,  and  their  loss  or  gain, 
in  modern  times,  is  usually  strongly  indicative  of  defeat  or  victory. 
If  the   Duke   of  Wellington   should  turn  out  to  have   been  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter,  the  fact  it  records  would  go  some  way 
'  to  corroborate  the  opinion  which  we  find  put  forward  by  one  who, 
[  though  a  civilian,  was  no  ordinary  judge  of  the  value  of  historical 
f  evidence,  and  no  contemptible  discriminator  of  any  class  of  nietit, 

Niebuhr,  in  one  of  his  *  Lectures  on  Roman  History,'  says-»4^''- ' 

I   ,     *  The  greatest  Generals  of  the  eighteenth  century  committed  enormous 

blunders.     Frederick  the  Great  and  Napoleon  made  great  mi stukes,  and 

*'  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is,  I  believe,  the  only  General  in  whose  conduct^ 

'  r   cannot    find   any  important   mistake.' — Lectures  on  the  History  of 

^ '   Romcj  by  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  edited  by  Leonliard  Schmitz,  vol  ii.  p.  6. 

^i    Without,  however,  suspicion  of  contemporary  partialities,  we  may 

suggest  that,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Thiers,  when  Napoleon  fitted 

,j  up  the  Salle  de  Diane  at  the  Tuileries  for  his  own  reception,  with 

.  „  the  busts  of  the  great  men  he  aspired  to  rival,  one  Englishman's 

image  was  among  the  favoured  few ;  and  it  i§  just  possible  that 

,  Ihe  Empejror  renTembered  a  passage  in  Voltaire's  Life  of  Q^i^les 

.^/''^itv/ Which  a^ign«te»  f  l«.fiinifciii4f!^«  3uC;d9,,M,ar;!^^^ 
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as  '  cet  hoiDlne  qui  n  a  jamais  assiege  de  villa  qifil  n'^t  priMb  oi 
donne  de  bataille  qu^il  n*ait  gagnae/ 

It  is  true  that  when  we  have  established  Marlborough's  claim 
"fre  shall  have  taken  little  by  our  motion,  for  France  would  in- 
stantly act  on  the  hint  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Voltaire,  and 
claim  him  for  a  Frenchman,  on  the  score  that  his  military  appren- 
iiceship  was  passed  under  Turenne.  We  have  no  doubt  indeed 
that,  should  the  time  ever  arrive  when  any  sort  of  merit  shall  be 
conceded  by  French  writers  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  similar 
claim  will  be  preferred  on  the  ground  of  his  education  at  Angiara. 
Meanwhile  the  name  of  Niebuhr  is  sufficient  to  show  that  where 
pairiotic  prejudices  do  not  intervene,  and  for  such  we  must  tnak« 
allowance,  the  verdict  of  wise  and  acute  men  can  even  alreadjr 
make  amends  for  the  silence  of  interested  anlagonista.  We  lurfe 
indeed  no  wish  to  give  undue  weight  in  these  matters  to  unprofes- 
sional authority^  but  general  resolts  and  comparative  criticism  we 
do  consider  fair  ground  for  the  historian  who  oaa  tread  it  with 
caution,  and  a  due  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies.  Of  all  the  men 
in  modern  times  worthy  of  that  name,  it  is  probable  that  Gibbon 
was  the  only  one  who  could,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  have  told  off 
a  company,  or  marched  it  round  a  barrack-yard ;  yet  we  suspect 
that  many  a  grizzled  moustache  is  by  this  time  pleasurably  and 
profitably  engaged  in  M.  Thiers'  narrative  of  Moreau  s  cautious 
career  on  the  Danube,  and  Nanoleon's  dazzling  exploits  on  the 
Bormida.  A  great  follower  of  Kiebuhr  (Dr.  Arnold)  has,  in  faia 
'  Lectures  on  Modem  Histoiy,'  some  remarks  on  the  privileges  of 
unprofessional  writers  in  this  matter,  and  their  limits,  which  we 
thmk  it  worth  while  to  quote  :— 

«  The  writer  of  history/  he  savs«  *  mast  speak  of  wars,  of  Ugisktion, 
of  religious  disputes,  of  political  soonomy,  yet  he  cannot  be  at  once 
soldier,  seaman,  &«.  Clearly  then  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  diawn 
somewhere :  there  must  be  a  point  up  to  which  an  unprofessional  judg- 
ment of  a  professional  fiubject  may  be  not  only  competent  but  of  high 
authority,  although  bevond  that  point  it  cannot  venture  without  pre- 
sumption  and  folly.  The  distinction  seems  to  lie  orinnally  in  the  di^ 
fference  between  the  power  of  doing  a  thing  and  that  of  perceiving 
whether  it  be  well  done  or  not  ...  .  It  would  appear  that  what  we 
understand  least  in  the  profession  of  another  is  the  detail  of  the  practice. 
Applying  this  to  the  art  of  war,  we  shall  see,  I  think,  that  the  part 
which  unprofessional  men  can  least  understand  is  what  is  technically 
called  tactics.  Let  a  man  be  as  versed  as  he  will  m  military  history,  he 
must  well  know  that  in  these  essential  points  of  the  last  resort  he  is 
helpless;  and  the  commonest  Serjeant,  or  the  commonest  soldier,  knows 
infinitely  more  of  the  matter  than  he  does.  But  in  proportion  as  we 
recede  from  these  details  to  more  general  points— first  to  what  is  tech- 
nically called  strategy,  that  is  to  say  the  directing  of  the  movements  of 
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i|n  itnnjc  with  a  view  to  the  accotDDlishment  of  tbe  objact  pf  a  campaigBf 
and  next  to  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war,  as  political  or  moral  questions 
asay  aftot  it-^in  that  proportion  general  knowledge  and  powera  of  mind 
come  into  play ;  and  an  unprofessionid  person  may>  without  blame,  speak 
and  write  on  military  subjects,  and  may  judge  of  Uiem  sufficiently/ 

So  far  Dr.  Arnold^  whose  authority  we  are  mtwillin^  on  this 
Bttbject  to  dispute.  His  readers  will,  however>  do  well  to  re* 
member  that  in  this  passage  the  Doctor  is  pleading  his  own 
oanse^  for  it  is  well  known  Uiat  military  transactions  bad  for  him 
the  attraction  which  thej  often  exercise  on  studious  men.  Ha 
m^bt  have  added  that  the  cases  must  after  all  be  very  few  in 
which  the  strategical  lucubrations  of  lawyers  or  divines  can  de- 
serve or  meet  with  from  the  initiated  more  than  the  indulgence 
which  amateur  actors  receive  from  a  polite  audience.  It  is  pro- 
hablj  not  often  thai  unprofessional  men  are  so  unconscious  of  their 
own  deficiencies  as  seriously  to  infringe  on  the  limits  traced  out 
by  this  judicious  guide.  The  late  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  indeedj 
once  informed  us  that  he  had  been  occupied  with  the  perusal  of 
a  technical  military  work;  and  we  found  on  inquiry  that  the 
attraction  consisted  not  certainly  in  the  subject  or  its  treatment, 
but  in  the  circumstance  that  it  was  written  by  a  brother  derry* 
man.  If  our  memory  be  faithful — ^would  it  were  more  so  Cor  tna 
convivial  dicta  of  our  departed  friend—- the  title  of  the  work  was 
*  Dealtry  on  the  Pike  Exercise.'  It  was  composed^  we  believe^ 
at  that  period  of  expected  invasion  when  curates  vrere  corporals 
SdGid  Oxford  tutors  exercised  in  Christ  Church  meadow,  and  was 
described  to  us  as  bristling  with  such  tenns  as  '  to  the  left,  push«* 
&c.  Such  works  are  rare;  but  details  of  all  kinds  are  dan- 
gerous ;  and  whiPi  the  uapvofessional  historian  crowds  his  pages 
with  attempts  at  vivid  desoription  of  ecenes  is  the  like  of  which 
be  never  mingled^  die  result  is  very  usually  bulk  without  value  and 
Bsinutenesft  without  accmracy.  The  qphere  of  action  and  scope  of 
jm^ment  which  is  claimed  by  such  men  as  Arnold  and  Niebubrj 
we  nevertheless  cheerfully  concede  to  another  writer  with  wbom 
we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  renew  a  controversy  commenced 
in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal.  We  are  Car  from  corajdain- 
ing  of  Mr.  Alison  for  the  unrestrained  and  frank  expressicm  of 
bis  opinions  in  matters  of  war  and  strategy*  We  do  not  ob^e^t 
%o  him  as  a  strategist.  On  this  point  we  only  reserve  to  ouvsdvee 
tbe  liberty  of  proving  that  he  is  a  very  bad  on^  and  that  he  hae 
totally  misunderstood  the  subject  which  he  has  treated.  We  do 
oomfJain  of  him  as  a  historian.  As  such  we  have  before  objected 
to  hjm.  the  careless,  rash,  and  credulous  acceptance  of  statements 
which  he  ought  to  have  suspected,  and  which  we  knew  to  be 
untme :  we  now  accuse  him  di  inexcusable  perseverance  in  error 
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J}d[W6reSM  db  ibJ'Oi^'itdrli^  CuptAta  Sibome  d<ntt«iicb 
a  pbtlioti  df  6iii'  spacfe: '   TBb  ^dfficei's  ^K^hremente  ifl  a  s^iaitifie 
brandk  of  life  'ptdffesitettj  df  Whldi  he  ba^  wen  efidenoft  in  hi»^   ' 
mcWdMof  tftfe  gitenfi**dr'T^^teth>o/ettt^ 

flidt  'id  'nmch  higher'  coftrideratl<m  than  those  of  Mrl  Aliion.  ' 
With  great  itemed,  howcTer;  for  his  saeal  and  honesty  in  the  search 
for'trtrth,  ahd  admitting  that' professional  knowledge  has  sared 
hiiA  from  the  pt^smnpttkottb  bltltiders 'which  disfigwe  Mr.  A)i«>n's 
cha^teirs  6n  Wkterlod/  *ti!l  we  ratrst  say  th«t,  viewed'  ai  a  faiatoyy, 
and  n6t  as  k'  cofledtidtt ' of  ahecdbfes,  his  work  ia  dctfectite  in  one  * 
impdrtiht  partict^ar.  It  s^ettisto  ns,  as  far  as  iWe  British  ope* 
rationssr  are  condeme(i  drawn  *ftom  erery  source  ^except  from 'the 
comniander-in-cfai^f  and  t^e  fdw  officetis  attached  at  th^  IflAe  to> 
head^}UarterB  who  Tea%kn^w  or  could  know  anything  of  talae 
about  the '  great  features  of  the  business.  ThiA  inirperfection^  is  m 
ouf  opinion  very  observable  hi  one  or  two  passag^^  whidi'we 
shall  Gorily  hate  occasion  to  quote. 

We  have;  however^  in  the  first  instance  to  thank  Oaptaxn  SMbbme 
for  «K>me  passages  in  a  ndte  to  his  fifth  dutpter/plKge  i64/aag« 
geMttve  6f  a  point  of  one  of  "die  main  questioni  at  issue  Hbetween 
Mr.  Atison  and  ourselves,  w&ich  in  otir  former  remark*  <m  tliat    • 
leaMaed'tnagistrate'r  Waterloo  lucMffistioni  ^e  omitted  to  tiotiee. 
If'  Anyang  couM  addto  th^  credit  which  the  Duke  desetves  for' 
those  arratogements  for  th^  dollection  and  movement  of  the  force 
untter  his  ownf  tomniand;  whidi  were  ealadated  to^meeteverf'^ 
coiitingency  and  overcome  every  difBcuhy  of  fau  defensive  position,' 
it  wiyuld  be  that  in  a  mattei'  ^  entirely  beyond  his-ootitrol  these   ^ 
esiefAfal  and  unavoidable  difficulties  should  have  been  aggravated 
bygone  of  those  aecideifU  to  Which  all  military  operatioASy  buft  ' 
espectaliy  those  of  sflliM  armies,  are  exposed;     At  five  o'clook 
in  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  it  waa  apparent  to  the  Prussiana  that   > 
the  attack  upon  the  advanced  corps  of  Oenend  Ziethen  was  li  * 
serious  one,  a  bmA  Jfide  movement  of  Napoleon  by  Chstfleroi; 
TWs  certainty  was  ibe  one  thmg  needful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke 
of  Welliagton ;  with  it  his  course  was  dear^  and  without  it  he  was;  ' 
as*We  have  seen,  determined  ^not  to  move  a  regiment  from  its  catt'^  ' 
tomneHtil.  *WeciumdteK|)hih1iowithappctied,  butwearecertaki*  ' 
that  it  was  by  no  fault  of  the  British  commander-in-chief,  ibatt  no  -^ 
Fkufemab  T^isrt  of  tfae  trannctidin  reached  Brassels  till  five  in  tfae 
afttmoon.  '  The  distance  being  abpat  iorty  miles;  there  <an'b»*  * 
ne/questionthat  the  imelligeMeeen  Whidh  he  ac^  nbighl'wnd 
ought  to.fanre  ileached  bimfyj  iO  a^m.     As^it  wsn^  >the  i^nee  of  ^ 
Qrangei-aswetioaeartited  woUr  foriher  fftMp^irp^tii^'An^tm'  t 
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from  the  advanced  posts  at  Binche  to  4p^i?^4^bi^D<4^  '  'Tbue  ,„ 
latt^iimh  weUi  AW^eUjr^H^^Wt^r^Tfll^Yf^  <r(^  ti^  d^nectipa  ^ 
MoiHilbfit  th^i^nfimy  ,W9^  m  ^iotim^vm^  fQr,^tr.^:ei|9Pfi  bad  . 
takfiri  care  ta.lMmA^urMtg  the  ^M^.f^Ufi^  l^fi^«^a4^^4IOI.^^l^a    , 
a  few^yards  of  |}MB»,'lMtvieg>declu»d  jti/piqp^ffiBd  to  airfonipaiiy 
HisiTBiiiyld  Hki^hnesa  Ibo  Dut^e  ^of  .Cvm^rjaQid  on  a  visit.to  the    > 
Ditfehes»  of  lUcbinond,.  wAthout,  bo^vreyery  ^preadi^g.  pri^m^ture   , 
alatim  by  aotigiu&g  the  true  reascMi;.    Q^rderg  Sqv  tha  mpyem^ot  of 
the>troop0.  wife  muedQn  tbe.receipt  of  l^e  first  e^ffountafrom 
th^  Piriace  of  Ovai^e>  hA  further.  ;04r4eni, were,  issued  a,t  a)iQ^t    , 
five^i '  after  an  int0rviewr  with  die  Fnus^iftn  Ge^Q/^al,  MMffli^g.  wbqt    . 
wafrAtatjonedet  Brxm^ht  aad  bf^at  laf^th  received  his  ti9fRXl» 
fronrGeMnd  Zietben.    li^is  cleat:  tl^;h^f  ^-i^^rcH^astao^  over 
whieb.llie  Duke badinier oontrol jbadnpt^febus, <»peri^d  ta  Ausdisr,   . 
adveiltAge^  aied' directly  in  fftvevp  of/bis)  adiveiji^yT^-rtbe  ordeirs 
whftrhjwere  .ftssaedat.^.p.M.  mighl  have  be^n- given  out  at  10 
in  4he<lnomii^    We  shall  ooV follow  Uie  eauunple  of  Mr.  Alison^ 
and  others,  by  indulging  in  wordJesa  spepulatioos  as  to  what 
might  then  ha^  ocdkwred     It  is  sufficient  ta  know  that  ia  spite  eif 
adverse  icddeata  the  X>uke'4errangQieent« /or  ^collectii^n  of  U^  > 
trQope.we^  each  as  lo  enable  him,  to  infUct  the  ne«i  d|iy  a  blood; 
defem  moD  the  foree  in  bia  front.     The  aoddettt  ia  itself  wms  e 
purely  FrasAan  one ;  Sot  the  imetligeooe  ta  be  received  was  to 
co«u»,  net  frdm  Sii^H,  Hardinge  waA  Bliicher*s  head-«qi|artevs  to 
the  )Dtkei  but  feem  General  Z^elhen  'at  the  advanoed  posts  of  the 
Prnssian^Unes  to  .GederaV Muffling;  wd  tbe  Duke  is  to  be  blamed 
ibrit  pree^selj>aa  MMXJbi  as  he^  iHr  fov  the  more  famgdu  failure  of 
the>dispatdirto  Gietieral  Bttlow  von  Dennewite^  which  led  to  the 
abiMee  ef  the^4th  PrussUn^c^^  ftoutftheiieid  of  l^gJty^     After 
alluil  ie  desim^e  to  see  whether  after :this  failure  of  ^mmuni- 
catioa  there  was  cause  iiav  Uame  on  aeoeaat  of  delay  in  eoUectiog 
ther  ttnepsi  or  hide^  at  all,  considering  that  the  French  army  was 
nol  itsrifooUecied*-4hatis  toaay,  itd  cokuHtttts  closed  upland  in 
a  steterto  ixtonfesce  an  ejterMiQBer^U  late-in  the  day  of  the  16Ui» 
asf is  stated  by  Captain  6iJbdm6>.  mr^aag  from  information  from  the 
Frenebfltaff;  end  that  even  Matshal  Ney  had  not  joined' the  army 
and  had  neliluahoiees  and  equipagelii>and  had  been.undcr  the 
neeeantyefpnTchnsing. horses fromMaiiihal the.Dno'de  Tmviao^ 
wbowanskL  '-.■••  -.•-^m   , ., 

oWefittdun  diapi  wJSi  vol.  u  p.j947>.ai  passage  which  indtcnttt 
the  defect  we  ;haflre.  noticed  as  ptorv^Mling  the^volnBiesI  of  Captain 
Sihoxnew  It  iepscsentsthe'Duke-eai^thb  nmraingiof  thnljthaa. 
sBtfingith^  ^Qxance. which  prebably  pmvailedlin  hirankiy  as  to 
that  cenMiiJteiyyrqq^eta^  andiiidteBltons  krfilnsosUneevcnaseqpionl' 
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m  the  iJUf  oi  ligB^  and.  a*  ohtoinin^  after  all  vwj  iaiparfeei  ia- 
Sormniion  on  mateiial  pointe. 

*  The  Duke  had  recdvcd'  n&  hiiMigtnee  tf  BhitAer^  and  ptobably 
fudf^r  from  tte  tidvwiodd  |M)iition  of  the  (Fi^endi)  vedette  in  questioTi, 
AtawMever  night  kmut  Uem  tk» rtniU (^  ike  baUk  of  Lign^,  the 
Peu^eiADe  eeiiM  nat  have  eaadc  my  fbrwani  mete menl  HMy  to  en* 
dw^ger  Ney'a  nght|  he^same  to  the  concluiion  that  it  wu  quite  potaible 
that  on  the  other  band  Napoleon  mi§^t  haye  croaacd  the  Namur  road 
and  cut  off  bia  communication  with  Blucher.  Uia  Grace  therelbie  de^ 
sired  Vivian  to  send  a  strong  patrole  along  the  Namur  road,  to  gain  in<r 
telligence  respecting  the  Prussian  army.  A  troop  of  the  10th  Hussara 
under  Captain  Grey  was  accordingly  dispatched  on  this  duty,  accom- 
panied by  lii6ut.-Colonel  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  one  of  the  Duke'i 
akleB-de-eamp.  As  the  patrole  advanced  along  the  road,  the  vedette 
before  mentioned  began  to  circle,  evidentiy  to  give  notice  of  the  approach 
ef  an  eaemy.  This  indoeed  the  patrole  to  move  forward  iritn  great 
cauitMB,  8Q  aa  to  gamnl  against  the  poMibiHty  of  being  cut  off.  Never- 
thelasa,  it  advanced  four  or  five  mike  along  the  road,  and  8ir  A.  Gcnidon 
brought  back  word  tJiat  tJ»e  Prusaiana  had  retreated  towavda  Wawe ;  thai 
^e  French  occupied  the  ground  on  which  the  batUe  had  been  fou^i 
but  that  they  had  neither  crossed  nor  even  possessed  themselvea  of  tiiie 
High  road,  along  which  the  patrole  had  proceeded  almost  into  the  inuB&« 
diate  vicinity  of  their  advanced  posts.* 

It  is  a  ndistake  to  suppose^  aa  Captain  Sibonae  doe%  that  oa 
^e  mornipg  of  the  ]  7tb  (off  evei;^  on  the  nigbt  of  the  16th)  tho 
puke  was  uninformed  of  what  bad  oconrred  on  the  Proasiaa 
neld  of  battle.  He  had  at  the  Prusaan  head^quartera  a  ataff^ 
officer^  th^  ppesept  Govecnor- General  of  lndia>  then  Colonel  Sk 

genry  Hnrdiffge^  wbo  ^ent  him  xepoated  r^pcHrta  during  the  battle^ 
e  l^ad  writteA  on^  after  he  waa  himaelf  sevei^Iy  woimded»  whida 
was  brought  to  the  Puke  by  hia  b^oth^Fj  Captain  Haxdinge  of  the 
Artillery,  with  a  verbal  mesaage  given  aft^  nightfall*  Till  i^bt* 
fall^  moreover,  the  Puke  ^xndd  see ;  and,  need  it  be  added*  did 
i^ee  with  his  own  eyes  from  Quatre  Bras  what  paaeed  on  the 
I'russian  field  of  battle.  With  his  glass  be  saw  tbe  charge  and 
failure  of  tbe  Prussian  cavaky,  Blucher^s  disaatac,  and  Uie  m** 
treat  of  the  Prussian  army  from  the  field  of  battle.  Captain 
Wood  of  the  IQth  Hussacs,  then  at  tbe  outpostsi  puriied  a 
patrole  towards  the  Pxussian  field  of  batde  at  daylight,  and  m« 
certained  and  immediately  rfpo^rted  to  the  Duka  tb<^  the  Pma* 
sians  were  no  longer  in  possession  of  it.  The  Duke  then  aenW  ae 
Captain  Sibome  narrates,  with  another  squadron  of  the  10th  under 
Captaiq  Grey^  3ir  A.  Gordon^  who  bad  been  with  hia  Gface  tm 
the  Prussian  field  of  battle  the  preceding  day^  and  tbecefore  kaear 
tbe  gromid,  i^  order  to  commtwoate  with  tbe  rear^fuaid  of  the* 
Pri,issian  ^trmyi  lund  tp  a^o^tam  tb^  poeiUlon  mk  deaifns*    Sir 
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A.  G9ir4#»  funnel'  ih^  fitid  of  ImMe  doerted^  exeept  \fy  a  f«ir 
French  vedettes :  these  were  driven  in^  sand  Gordon  with  his 
squadron^  croft^ed  the  fiel.d  of  batd^  uninolei$ted»  and  oommimi* 
cated  verbally  with  General  ZieUieo,  coqimanding  the  Prussiaii 
rear-guardj  at  Sombrefj  on  the  road  to  Naaanr^  where  the  Pmsstaa 
left  bad  rested  in  the  batde  of  the  meceding  day.  Having  accom« 
plished  this  service,  the  Duke's  aide-de-camp  returned  as  he  bad 
ginie>  unmolested^  to  Quatre  Bras.  If  Sir  A.  Gordon  had  livedo 
probably  Captain  Sibome  might  have  learned  the  real  account  of 
the  toansaction  from  him^  and  would  then  have  known  tbat  the 
patrole  moved  the  wbole  way  to  Sombref>  and  brought  back,  not 
a  vague  report  that  the  Prussians  had  retreated  towards  Wavre^ 
but  the  most  positive  accounts  of  their  movements  and  intentions. 
As  soon  as  Gordon  ;retumed  with  his  patrole  the  Duke 
gave  orders  for  the  army  to  occupy  the  position  in  front  of 
Waterlooj  of  which  he  had  a  perfect  knowledge,  having  seen  it 
frequently^  and  of  which  no  knowledge  could*  have  been  had  by 
any  other  officer  in  the  army.  The  road  to  and  through  the 
viUi^  of  Genappes  having  been  cleared  of  all  hospital  and  store 
carriages,  luid  of  every  impediment,  the  infantry  and  artillery 
w^e  put  in  motion  in  broad  daylight  in  di£ferent  columns,  to  cross 
the  different  bridges  over  the  Dyle.  These  movements  were  as 
regular  as  on  a  parade.  The  outposts,  particularly  those  of  the 
ziflemeto,  were  kept  standing,  and  movements  were  made  by  the 
British  eavalry  so  as  to  attract  the  enemy's  attention,  and  oonc^ 
the  retrograde  movement  of  the  infimtry.  The  cavalry  remained 
on  the  ground,  and  the  commander-in-chief  with  them,  till  be- 
tween three  and  four  of  the  afternoon.  In  this  position  he  saw 
■lUNre  than  Captain  Sibome  appears  to  be  aware  of.  He  saw  all 
that  was  done  on  and  near  the  lately-contested  gitound  of  Ligny« 
the  detachment  of  Groucby's  corps  towards  Wavre,  following  the 
jntreal  of  Bluch^,  and  the  marc^  of  the  main  mass  of  the  French 
aoetty  along  die  great  road  from  Sombref.  No  movement  was  made 
in  his  front,  and  he  did  not  order  the  retreat  of  his  cavalry  till  thef 
advanced  patroles  of  the  enemy  had  touched  the  vedettes  on  the 
high  road  on  his  left  '  The  retreat  of  our  cavalry  was  undoubtedly 
Cftcilttated  by  a  slonn,  which  made  it  difficult  for  either  party  to  ma- 
nseuvreoff  the  main  ^oads.  With  the  single  exception,  however, 
o£  the  afiair  at  Genappes  with  th^  French  lancers,  it  was  con- 
chscted  wkh  as  much  security  as  that  of  the  infantry,  and  the  army 
f(MHid  itself  in  the  evening  collected  from  every  quarter  on  dial 
fsonotts  and  well-chosen  ground,  with  every  feature  of  which  the 
Doke  was  familiar.  The  Duke  Was  on  the  field  at  daybreak,  in 
Mtte  o{  ipytather,  after  having  written  some  letters  to  the  King  of 
Smoce  atid  otJbens*     He  visited  the  posts  in  Hougomont,  and 
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ga(^el(te3ert/i<«;itb«riA^|eiu^^j^^pT)^  innftk^trji^  which  werf^ 
foitaied  uithfi  gAid^p^uji^eip^e  diepoe  to  La  Haye  Sainte,  ahif 
OB:io/4lle(:e«yfMA^l^flb(j9f  ,,l(iU  pqsiiiom  It  ft  a  curious  drccini- 
•teno^,iaOili4»w^n94/  j^r  the  historian^,  ihajt  having  throughout 
tbevni^lit^  irom^ti^l?^  iP  ^W  l^^h^  cominunicated  bjr  patroleiri 
thMif^MOhaiil.'Wil^jt^e:  Fri^/^n  coq>s  dVrm^  on  its' matdl^ 
kiaklWmt^,.  b<p  ^^i;^  tl^^r^fUJ^^^in  cavalry  collected  in  a'msifts  dtif 
ihe.hi^rgs<mn^ii^n  fj^  >$^aibefloo  $icle  of  the  defile  of  St.  Lambefj 
at  ai)/iebrly:hour;'Q(vVli^.,(daV,,  at  least/ an  hour  before  the  conii 
mencement  of  th^.J^UerrrVie  very  cavalry  that  is  repres^ei^t^d 
lot  blvv»^'bQf)n^A^a^fi(:Q^^,  the. French  bead-quarters  in  a  Ifett^Y 
wkitl^ii.hjr  Mia:o<^li$ouU.;^  Marechal  0  dated  at  hai^- 

fMst  oie,  wMoh  l^Hei.&^.priji^vt^i  by  Grpuchy  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
iiBbcdjinit)ie'.Upil|?df;S)t^$»  ;fli4  given  in  a  note  to  p«^e  400  of 
€aptaila  Sihqr»«'s'^ryt  voiuiiieu  V' 

:«  The.'ccHwwof  ouv,  ob^(^fl|tiond«  which  have  insensibly  almost 
lifeg^ni^rated  into  parrolvve,;  ba^  brought  us  to  a  critical  period  ^ 
ihe.  ^ama«  I  If  w»  look  back  through  the  preceding  acts  We  'sfaaiQ 
see  Ab«t  no.  passage  of  jtbe  J^ukes  campaigns  is  more  pregyiai!^ 
.witbevMlence^of  the.  oinniprf;sent>indefatigabIe/ personal  lictivity, 
and  iiBp<$rtwhtt^le  ^9olQes«  wbiqh  distinguishea  him,  than  t9£^ 
period  wbioh  baft  qowe  upder  .our  notice.  We  have  s^eh  tb^t 
on  iite  rjanorniiig  of  the  L6th^  while  Ney  was  preparing  his 
.attfKJ^ -ai^ltcliQaing.iip  hi^^pliju^       which,  when  he  tdok  Ihblr 

.  command. :  pictemjkd  j^r.  9Qfne  twelye  miles'  to  his    ^ear,  [  tile 

'  Diftke  ifmxkd ,  Xijp^ ;  fqr  aii  interview  with  the  Piri!isiian  JG^J- 
neral  Bi-h^ffiy,    fie  Tfiiji^^.U}  Quatre  Bras  in  time'fdf'flre 

:  dpeningi^rf  .tbltt  conflict ''ije- recoil^  in  person  thfe  #d|ftJ 

ef  BosHAf  and  wa«iade^  the  firat  to  discover  that  thtft^attaifk 

J  whs  aboui  to^bf  ijna^^.  by  ft;  V|^y  fcrge  body  of  tr6ops.'  '  A 
atvttgg^^g  fixe  hi$d{  bf^n  going  on  since  xnorhing,  btti  tht  St" 

•  'ficers' whom  h^  found  pn. the  spot  s^ill  doubted  whether  k  seriots 
attack: was  impending^.  The  Duke's  quick  eye,  howevet^  de- 
tected en  <rfB€fi}  of  h^h.  rai|k  I'ey^ewing  a  strong  body;  aiid'Us 

■  ear  oa«ight  tb* 'wund>  familiar  |  to  it  as  the  precursor '  of  Attfch 
Jcenes,  <  L'EvQyep^iiP  recompenses,  celui  qiii  s'avancenl.'  ^tfe 
inBtAniiy  recx]ininiended  the  ]Pnn<»  of  Orange  to  withdraw  his  afl- 
vBaeed  .pi^i?a,  i  ab4  tb?  /ew  ^  %^W*"  g"****  which  '  were  it^n 

>  adivanced  And  expoKMl  po<^itipn.  The  attack  instantly  enstr^, 
Aot  to.  i?eas^,.ti)l,  nigh^ft]lj,^  According  to  his  utoifornl  JpittctfcJe, 

iftod  oemiffjy  ]fijtU,nf>^  leys  t^jaifi  Ws  usual  care,  the  DtikiJ  pb^Ml 
ell  .the/  tW>f»Pf.  iWP^l|^'J?4,  8*^  impv^ment  was  iftade  but  by  Us 

i.OFdfOPl;  ^H,€|,i«ff>OR  l^f  ^d'taja^  dark,  as  long  iis  ahv  t36i«*st 

i)aM4o    Wb^.^  fbf  .c^fl^e:q^^at>•ea^^  di^y  btb^ra  wcrt  iMMig 

*e)m^ i» ojitsFW'^mJ^^.^?. ^^^"ifvi^?^^    ^H^TfS*' 
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Ae^  chwn  of  Brjtish  8k|iostS^^Be?ftf^*?^tned  forr^t^ 
in  advance  of  the  ground  originally  occupied,  one  of  the  cavadry 
regiments,  which  were  then  arrivhig  in  rapid  succession,  reached 
the  spot  where  the  Duke  was  sitting.  It  was  commanded  by  att 
intimate  friend  of  the  Duke — by  one  of  the  gentlest,  tlie  bravest; 
^nd  most  accomplished  soldiers  who  ever  sat  in  an  EngHsh  saddle; 
the  late  General  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby.  He  found  the  Duke 
reading  some  English  newspapers  which  had  just  reached  him, 
joking  over  their  contents,  and  making  merry  with  the  lucubrations 
of  London  politicians  and  speculators  on  events. 

The  condition  meanwhile  of  the  said  politicians  at  home,  in- 
cluding the  cabinet,  was  past   a  joke.     It  was  one  which  tlie 
profundity   of  their  ignorance  alone  made  endurable.     If  hos- 
tilities  were  now  in  progress  in  Belgium  and  a  British  army  in 
the  field,  steamers  would  be  plying  between  Ostend  and  Ixmilon 
jor  Dover,  frequent  and  punctual  as  those  which  crowd  the  river 
from   London- bridge  to  Greenwich  in  Whitsun  week.     A  fresh 
lie  and  a  new  exaggeration  wt>uld  reach  the  Stock  Exchange  at 
intervals  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     With  such  means  of  commoni- 
.  cation  Blucher*s  losses  on  the  l6th  would  have  been  operating  on 
jthe  funds  within  a  few  hours  of  their  report  at  Brussels,  and  the 
.Prussian  retreat  from  Ligny  would  have  more  than  counterbalanced, 
^in  public  opinion,   the  maintenance  of  our  position  at  Qualre 
.Bras.     To  a  late  hour  of  the  20th  of  June, however,  the  smuggler 
bad  been  the  only  organ  of  intelligence  to  the  English  cabinet, 
.and  nothing  but  vague  accounts  that  the  French  army  was  In 
jjmotion  had  been  conveyed  by  these  lngsaile<l  messeng<?rs.     It  was 
^thus  that  the  first  authentic  intelligence,  thofugh  it  contained  the 
ybane  of  a  serious  disaster  to  the  Prussian  arms,  was  qualified  not 
merely  by  the  antidote  of  the  Duke's  success  at  Quatre  Bras,  but 
.  by  the  following  additional  facts  ; — that  tile  Duke  was  at  the  head 
,  of  his  own  army  collected  in  a  position  of  his  own  choice,  in  high 
.  confidence  and  spirits,  in  military  communication  with  Blucher, 
^  and  on  the  point  of  engaging  with  Napoleon.     The  bearer  of  this 
J  stirring  intelligence,  which  the  nerves  of  Lord  Castlercagh  were 
,  better  strung  to  receive  than  those  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  the 
I  Right   Honourable  Maurice  Fitzgerald,   the    Knight   of  Kerry. 
Like  many  other  civilians  he  had  been  attracted  by  the  interest  of 
.the  scene  and  hour  to  Brussels  about  a  fortnight  previous  to  the 
£^.pommencement  of  hostilities.     As  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  his 
2^ illustrious  countryman,  he  had  been  a  constant  guest  at  head- 
j.,  quarters  ;  among  other  adventures  of  some  interest,  had  visited  the 
„  ground  of  Qualre  Bras  on  the  17th,  and  had  remained  there  till 
g  ibe  oommencement  of  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry,  when  he  had  re- 
Q  turned  to  Brussels.     Having  been  faVoWed  by  hin\  with  a  memo- 
randum 
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Irandum  of  his  re^IectioiiSy  we  can  now  ptesent^  In  words  better 
than  oni*  own,  the  circumstances  under  which  he  became  entrusted 
with  such  a  communication,  and  the  efiFect  it  produced  on  those 
who  received  it.  Not  being  able,  with  reference  to  our  hmits,  to 
insert  the  memorandum  in  extenso,  we  must  premise  that  our  friend 
had  been  induced  by  circumstances  to  leave  Brussels  at  a  very 
early  hour  on  the  18th  with  the  intention,  not  of  returning  to 
England,  but  of  endeavouring  to  reach  the  head*quarters  of 
General  Sir  C.  Colville,  whose  division  was  on  the  right  of  the 
British  army.  Ghent  was  Us  first  object,  but  being  advised  that 
the  direct  route  was  encumbered,  he  proceeded  thither  by  Ant- 
tiFerp.  The  Knight  was  accompanied  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  :  and  he  says — 

*  We  arrived  at  Antwerp  about  five  in  the  morning,  and  after  refresh- 
ing ourselves  and  looking  at  the  cathedral  for  about  an  hour,  we  pro* 
ceeded  to  Ghent  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  arrived  there  about  two  o'clock. 
We  dined  with  the  commanding  officer  of  the  29th  raiment,  who  had 
been  an  old  acquaintance  of  Lord  Ormonde,\We  engaged  a  carriage  and 
arranged  to  proceed  after  midnight  for  the  division  ^  the  army  und^ 
General  Colville.  I  was  just  entering  the  hotel  between  six  and  seven 
in  order  to  go  to  bed,  when  Sir  P.  Malcolm  drove  up  from  Brusselji.  I 
told  him  our  plan»  when  he  earnestly  entreated  me  to  wait  till  he  had  . 
returned  from  the  King  of  France,  then  at  Ghent,  to  whom  he  was  going 
to  convey  a  message  ft'om  the  DuJ^e  of  Wellington.  I  waited  accord- 
inglv ;  on  his  return  he  pressed  me  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  prof 
ceed  to  London  and  communicate  to  the  Government  what  had  occurred. 
He  argued  the  necessity  of  such  a  course,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
having  declared  to  him  that  morning  that  he  would  not  write  a  line  until 
he  had  fought  a  battle,  and  ftrom  the  false  and  miBchievous  rumours 
which  had  circulated  and  gone  to  England,  and  the  total  ignorance  of 
the  English  Government  as  to  what  had  taken  place.  He  said  that  he 
was  desirous  of  writing  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  that 
etiquette  precluded  his  entering  into  any  details  on  military  subjects 
when  the  General  had  not  written :  that  if  I  consented  I  would  greatly 
relieve  the  Government  and  do  essential  public  service,  as,  independent 
of  the  Prussian  case,  of  which  I  knew  more  than  any  other  individual 
could  communicate  to  the  Government,  there  were  subjects  of  a  most 
confidential  nature  which  he  would  entrust  to  me  to  be  told  to  Lord 
Castlereaeh,  our  Foreign  Minister ;  that  he  would  put  me  into  a  sloop  of 
war  at  Ostend  and  send  me  across  at  once.  I,  however,  rather  re- 
luctantly assented.  He  then  told  me  he  had  left  the  Duke  at  half-past 
ten  that  morning  with  the  army  in  position  on  ground  which  he  had 
already  examined,  determined  to  give  battle,  and  confident  of  success* 
and  that  he  was  in  military  communication  with  Marshal  Blucher. 

*  We  accordingly  changed  our  route  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Ostend, 
where  the  Admiral  wrote  a  few  lines,  merely  saying  that  Buonaparte  had 
defeated  the  Prussians  with  great  loss,  that  the  Duke  was  in  position  as 
desoribed  before,  that  he  had  prevailed  on  the  Knight  of  Kerry  to  convey 
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that  de8patcl)9  who  also  could  furnish  all  pavticfdars  which  were  as  yet 
known,  for  the  information  of  the  Government.  We  had  rather  a  slow 
passage.  After  we  were  under  weigh  a  gendarme,  with  .some  mail 
bags  in  a  boat,  oyertook  the  vessel,  and  said  reports  had  just  arrived  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  driving  the  French  at  all  points.  We 
proceeded  at  once,  &er  landing  at  Deal,  to  town,  and  arrived  at  the 
Admiralty  at  half-past  four  (Tuesday,  June  20di).  Lord  Melville  had 
gone  to  the  House  of  Lords,  whither  I  followed  him ;  and  on  presenting 
die  despatch  he  immediately  summoned  the  Cabinet  Ministers  from  both 
Houses  to  meet  in  the  Chancellor's  room,  which  they  did  instantly. 

*  I  was  requested  to  communicate  the  particulars  referred  to  in  Admiral 
Malcolm's  letter;  I  said  (in  order  to  avoid  anything  unnecessary)  I 
wished  to  know  how  far  the  Cabinet  was  already  infbrmed  of  what  had 
occurred ;  Lord  Liverpool  said  that  they  knew  nothing.  I  asked  if  they 
had  not  heard  of  the  battle  with  the  Prussians.  He  said  *'  No."  I  then 
asked  had  they  not  heard  that  Napoleon  had  moved  his  army  ?  He  said 
that  reports  by  smugglers  to  that  effect  had  come  across,  but  that  nothing 
was  certain.  I  then  gave  a  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  that  had  comia 
to  my  knowledge,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  them  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  any  battle  that  shoulc^ 
take  place.  1  stated  the  nature  of  the  driving  in  of  the  Prussians  on  the 
15th,  as  explained  to  me  by  the  Commandant  at  Mons.  I  was  enabled 
to  describe  very  particularly  the  glorious  battle  at  Quatre  Bras,  as  given 
to  me  by  a  gallant  officer  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  who  was  near  the  Dul^e 
during  Its  continuance,  and  who  was  wounded  there ;  he  gave  me  a  very 
clear  account  of  the  action,  and  affirmed  that  he  had  never  seen  his  Grace 
expose  himself  so  much  personally,  or  so  thoroughly  direct  every  part  of 
the  operations,  in  any  of  the  Peninsular  fights  with  which  he  was 
famfliar.  I  explained,  on  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  authority,  the  Duke's 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Sunday  (the  18th). 

*  Ministers  expressed  their  great  relief  and  mtifi  cation  at  the  intel*^ 
ligence  I  had  furnished,  as  the  town  had  been  inundated  with  the  most 
alarming  and  dangerous  rumours,  and  that  from  the  length  of  time  since 
they  had  received  any  positive  communication  fi-om  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, considerable  anxiety  undoubtedly  existed,  but  that  I  had 
effectually  removed  it.  On  the  following  morning  early  I  called  on 
Lord  Castlereagh  before  he  went  to  his  office.  1  asked  him  whether  he 
thought  1  had  impressed  upon  the  Cabinet  the  perfect  confidence  which 
I  myself  felt  as  to  the  Duke's  success.  He  said  I  had,  but  that  he 
wished  for  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with  me.  I  then  explained  to 
him  those  particulars  which  Admiral  Malcolm  had  desired  me  confi- 
dentially to  convey,  particularly  as  to  what  concerned  the  position  and 
peTBonal  safety  of  the  French  king,  and  other  points  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  recapitulate.  We  had  a  most  interesting  discussion  on  the 
whole  state  of  the  two  countries  as  relating  to  the  war.  It  was  certainly 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  relieved  the  anxiety  of  Ministers,  and  through 
them  of  the  public,  but  Sir  P.  Malcolm  lost  me  the  march  to  Paris.' 

To 
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.  Xm  Mtom  tfeD.  Captiqn^Sibottie;  H^^xiAtiwtf&^ihe  ^ottOu^t  bf 
the/ EmpenHT  :Napele0it  lor  not)  foU^wbig  np  Witli  .sirffici^nt 
iiQtivil3r^4npiidie  16lift^<tbe^iii«wemeiit  winch  hB-  h$d  utft^  Witit  ifo 
much  jnefi^ii  an  the  15ih^  but  a  little  t«A«<stioti  vpeti  'th«^M- 
formation  wbioh  heiha8>dbtained  on  the  movementiB  of  >ihe  Fr^^itt 
arBnymiMt  lia?9  oonidnced  hknthat  tha  troopa  Irhkh  haidbe^ft  on 
Ibeir  extesme  Idft  an  Fr^ch  Flanclers,  and  whi<5b  form^'tlii^>i^ 
of  the  oobattin  of  whicktbe  head  was  etigaged  «n  tli4  SslnAr^  ^Mi 
the  li5tb»  cdnid  not  be  closed  up  till  a  late  hoilt  on  the  I6tb.  It 
ia  easy  lo  speculate  <«  ]iossible  consequences  of  sujpp6s<^d  cfKmm- 
atanciei.  Those  who  indalge  in  such  speculations  woaM  6tl'W^ll 
tOiOomidfii?  that  T^pidil^  is  purchased  by  exhaustion. .    '  •  mh 

.Ojftbe  numepena  critioa  of  the  Be^fian  dunpaign,  some  ht^ 
bean  disposed  to  eensaderthat  the  Prusiiaiis  on  this  18^  v^ere  sltiiw 
jft  boringsing.thek  columns  to  bear  eScctively  on  the  FVendi 'rigHf. 
Wo*  havo  veason  to  believe  thit  the  indvridual  w^o  woutd  h^tv^ 
liad  most  cause  for  oomplaifit  on  this  score  w<cAi)d  bd  t^e  last' 4ft 
entertain  thi*  charge.  We  feel  yery  certain  that  H  th^  Dcib^ 
CKMiId  have  exchanged  commands  with  Blucher  or  Bulowonifiat 
daji  be  would  have  been  very  catntious  how  he  btought  into  acitoh 
hy  driblet*  even  that  pbrtion^of  the  Prussian  troops  which  had  i^ 
IM^tually  shared  the  discomfiture  of  Ligny.  Captain  Sifc6rne  judi- 
ciously avoids  Casting  any  Ireflectaon  on  the  Prussians,  thongli  «t 
Mges  144.aiidl50  of  yckamJa  ii.  he  states  &e  fticttha};  Generd 
JUethen  rCfuaedtA  detach  Any  porticm  of  his  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  strongtheniagy  hyt their'  |)artml  aid;  the  British  line ^f  iMLttle^'M; 
a  imnnent  ceitunly  of  great  prossure.  We  doubt  notifaRftt  Zv^ihek'^ 
ord^ES^n-ihislicad  were  strict  We  belie\<e  them '  f^'hiive  beM^ 
diotat^  by  fei  wise  cautibii/ and  we  look  upon  the-  condudt  ^  th^ 
Frnsaiaas  and  their  eokninander  on  the  loth  with <tiO' fettling  but 
thtt  of  adcaSfatton  for  the  energy  with  which  they  had  filled 
after  discomfitore;  and  the  boldness  with  which  th^y  left  Gehe^ 
Thielmsn  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  it  against'  Grouchyfii; 
silI)eriQr  force  At  Wavre.  Before  thei^treat  on  the  morning  ot 
the  17th  specsnlatiDB  waa  busy  among  our  officers  on  the  outposts  at 
QlMttra.Braaaa  to  the  probable  resutes  of  theafiair  of  the  preVieas 
day  to4he  PrnssiaD  ibroe.  A  party  of  them  was  joined  by  Cap^ 
tain,  now  Colonel,  Wood,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  pattt»Ie 
service  mentioned  above.  Wilt  they  stop  before  they  reach  the 
Rhine?  was  a  question  started  by  one.  Captiain  Wood^  who  had 
seen  much  service  with  the  Prussians,  having  been'  on  the  staff  of 
Sir  C.  Stewart  (now  Lord  Londonderry)  in  1813  and  1814,  replied; 
'  If  Blucher  or  Bulow  be  alive,* you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will 
atop  at  no  great  distance.''  The  young  officer  was  right,  as  Napoleon 
found  to  his  cost^    We  know  that,  whatever  incompetent  critics 
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.^e^rf^p^i^ticulw^tbataC.tbe  Didc^  lias  becvev^r  skiOQ unfs^atied 
.yip^  ,^;^cqaipropMiQg ; .  nof  haa  beerer  slopped  or  siboped  to-cJEm- 
.i^ctf^wti^^h^r.by  ^Mng  joitioe  .to  theimriie  ot  kis  idiictiiie  might 
fgiv^  <l  Imv«41^40i  bU  enomieB  to  ^ktmct  from  hk 

.  W^,dQ  nol  on .Ibifl  occaatoii  choose  to  enter  upon  wntj  {idtmA 
^i^icism  Qf  Ns^leon  as  a  general.  Wei  miut,  howeter,  Miy 
tjiat  i£  English  writeca  Were  oa  much  diaposed  to  detract  ttdm 
i^is  repptation.  aa  they  are  to  •  cavil  at  the  conduct  of  ttk 
Dji^V^.  md  BluQber>.  aome  docutnenU  under  hia  own  hand 
.wo^l4  t^Qoird  Uiein*  DM^ter  for  animadiversion.  Take«  fofrilfs- 
atance,  NapqleooV  two  letters  to  l^farahal  Ney  written  early 
fi^  th^,I6tb  ffom  Charlerot.  They  ore  ad(keased  to  a  man  who 
,Jt^  i^st  l^eet)  pbced  M  the.  head'  of  aome  forty  thousand  men^ab 
fouch  ^Jimpravi^e  that  he  did  .nat  even  hnow  the  names  of  hk 
^^er^i'OV  what  the  Germans  call  the  dislocation  of  hie  troo]^, 
much,  leas  this  natuse  of  the  coentey,  or  the  amount  of  the  force  ih 
hiaffont;  and  who  was, so  unprovided <  with  4ta6F-offioers  that  he 
wes  pb%ed  to  select  them  at  the  moment  from  laments'  of  tiift 
jine^  ycA  this  man,  in  the  first  of  these  letters,  reoeUred  at  about 
fsifi^^^  Q-'clook  o£  the  I6th,  b  dureeted  to  be  at  Bffussei«  by  sevea 
o7fJoc]k  the  neji^t  morning,  and  in. the. second  it  is*  assumed  ak 
j9(ia|t€ar  pf  high  probability  that  the  -E^ngliab  had  already  retired 
i^fmi  ]@ffQf(9Qls  and  NivellM.  Let  it  act  be  forg6tte»  that  Napof 
l^m'^  means  of  learning  or  guessip^  stti  tbeiDelceVi  dispositions 
]^ere  far  greater  than  any  whoch  the  Dnke  possessed  of  leamiilg 
:Wha|;pa^s^d  within  the  French  Unes,  .  We  wMl  v«ntQre>  widieut 
)tdaipipg  Napoleon  iaour  ignorance  of- his  giDond^for  <beHef,  te 
^y  that  if  at  anyt)oe  period  of  the  Duke's  career  he  had  given 
piders  so  impracticable  to  eaecute,  or  displayed  ignoranee  so 
complete  as  is  indicated  in  those  two  letters  to  Ncy^  his  Dii^ 
patches  would  hare  been  reprinted  by  the  Radical  press/ and 
quo;f4  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  evidence  of  his  incapacity 
^r  <^ommand.  With  Mr.  Alison,  •  indeed,  for  an '  adviser,  he 
fpigbt  have  rendered  a  coup  de  main  on  Brussels  an  easy  exploit: 
As  it  wasj  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  good  genias,  his  repl^ 
might  have  been  that  ,of  Marmion  to  King  Jameaa  prcqpteal  of  «t 
3ri*it  to  Tamwortb : —  '  * 

'  Much  hoaour'd  wsi:b  aiy  .humble  kome^  .  . 

If  in  its  halls  King  Jamsa  abould  come; 

But  Nottingham  ha^  ardiers  good,  '  >  > 

And  Yorkshire  men  are  stern  pfnfood, 
'        And  many  a  banner  shall  be  torn, 

Atid  many  a  knight  to  groupd  be  born^  .^ 

'  :' ''      ■   And  maViy  a 'sheaf  of  shafts  be  spent         '  '     * 

•  "•        '**       i'EreScotlhnd's  king  shall  cross  the  Trent.*  ' 
-    VOL.  Lxxvi.  NO.  CLi.  Q  Marmion's 
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Marmion*e  reply,  by  the.  wjiy,  reminds  uf  of  one  of  General  Alava's 
to  an  aide-de-camp  of  Junot  who,  under  a  flag  of  truce  we  believe, 
was  dining  at  the  Duke's  table  in  Portugal  at  a  period  when 
Lisbon  was  in  our  possession.  The  Frenchman  took  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  Duchesse  d*Abrantes,  then  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
comptait  faire  ses  couches  at  Lisbon  in  the  autumn.  '  Prevenez  la,^ 
said  General  Alava,  *  qu'elle  prerme  hien  garde  de  ces  trente  milk 
diables  d'acconckcurs  en  rouge  qu*eUe  trouvera  en  ckemin'  However, 
Napoleon  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  estimating, 
in  his  own  person,  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  in  his  off-hand 
manner  he  had  su|:fgested  to  his  lieutenant.  Numerically  superior 
to  his  antagonist  in  cavalry  and  artillery,  morally  superior  in  the 
homogeneous  composition  and  warlike  experience  of  his  army,  he 
yet  found  himself  unable,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  capture 
of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  to  gain  an  inch  of  ground  from 
some  thirty  thousand  English  and  German  infantry.  Of  this  very 
body,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  whole  contest,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  not  al>ove  six  or  seven  thousand  had  seen  a  shot  fired 
before.  It  was  composed  of  second  battalions  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent that  \vc  cannot  but  imagine  that  this  disadvantage  would  have 
been  felt  had  the  Duke  attacked  the  French  army,  as  he  would 
have  attacked  it,  at  Quatre  Bras  on  the  1 7th,  if  the  Prussians  had 
maintained  their  position  at  Ligny — as  he  would  have  attacked 
it  on  the  I8th  at  Waterloo  if  Ihe  army  with  which  he  entered  the 
^  south  of  France  had  been  at  his  disposal.  For  purposes  of  resist- 
ance the  fact  is  unquestionable  that  these  raw  British  battalions 
were  found  as  effective  as  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsula ;  but  ii 
might  have  been  hazardous  to  manoeuvre  under  fire,  and  over  all 
contingencies  of  ground,  with  some  of  the  very  regiments  which, 
while  in  position,  never  flinched  from  the  cannonade  or  cavalrj 
charges  through  the  live-long  day  of  Waterloo. 

We  find  little  occasion  for  remark  on  Captain  Siborne's  minute 
narrative  of  that  conflict.     His  positive  additions  of  any  iniport- 
aitce  to  the   facts  stated   by  former   writers   consist   chiefly  in 
evidences  of  the  incapacity  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian,  and  some  of  the  Hanoverian  contingents,  to  face  the 
storm  of  fire  to  which  our  line  was  exposed,  or  even  to  make  a 
decent  show  of  support  to  those  engaged.     Truth  has  demanded 
of   Captain   Siborne   that  these   evidences  should  not  be  sup- 
pressed ;  but,  with  Captain  Siborne,  we  are  disposed  to  make 
every  allowance  for  men  whose  introduction  to  such  scenes  had 
not  been  gradual,  for  regiments  which,  in  many  instanctjs,  were 
little  better  than  militia,  and  who  could  not  be  expected  to  share 
that  moral  confidence  in  the  skill  and  fortune  of  their  commander* 
in- chief,  which  never  for  an  instant  forsook  those  who  had  ser^'cni 
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under  him  in  the  Peninsula — and  which  the  electricity  of  pafriotip 

{>ride  conveyed  entire  to  the  British  soldiers  who  first  Aeshed 
heir  steel  at  Waterloo. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  move  varied  test  than  that  to 
which  the  resolution  of  those  troops  was  subjected  who  really 
played  their  part  in  the  action.  Throughout  the  day  the  fire  of 
the  French  batteries  was  only  interrupted  to  give  place  to  the 
most  desperate  attacks  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  great  attack 
bf  thirty-seven  squadrons  of  the  latter  force,  described  in  page  77 
of  Captain  Sibome's  second  volume,  was  unquestionably  the  least 
murderous,  but  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  the  most  formidable ; 
for  it  succeeded  so  far  as  to  place  the  French  squadrons  hi  actual 
possession  of  the  whole  line  of  our  advanced  batteries,  from  where 
our  right  rested  on  Hougomont  to  our  left  ceutrc.  Much  blame 
tvas  afterwards  thrown  on  Marshal  Ney  by  Napoleon  for  the  failure 
of  this  great  and  gallant  attempt.  We  are  not  competent  to  settle 
the  question  between  such  litigants.  It  is  possible  that  Napoleon 
mayiave  been  justified  in  repudiating  its  responsibility.  It  is 
certain  that  the  French  caValry  was  sacrificed ;  and  it  may  be 
true,  as  the  Emperor  asserts,  that  it  was  sent  forward  without 
his  direct  sanction.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  great  mass 
of  horsemen  was  employed  in  a  manner  which  had  often,  under 
Napoleon,  decided  the  fate  of  battles, — nay,  that  it  actually  ef- 
fected an  object  which  had  hitherto,  in  the  Imperial  campals^uing, 
been  considered  equivalent  to  the  gain  of  a  viclory.  The  opera- 
tion was  one  which  neither  in  intention  nor  execution  should  be 
confounded  with  the  sudden  and  rapid  exertions  of  cavalry,  which 
are  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  deiscending  at  some  critical 
instant  upon  bodies  of  men  unprepared  for  the  shock — such  as  the 
charge  of  the  28rd  and  German  dragoons  at  Talavera — of  Le 
Marchant,  under  Lord  Combcrmere,  at  Salamanca — or  of  the 
heavy  brigades  at  AVaterloo.  The  operation  we  allude  to  is  the 
steady,  the  organized,  and  not  very  rapid  advance  of  a  largie 
mass  of  cavalry  for  the  physical  purpose  of  establishing  itself 
on  an  important  portion  of  an  enemy's  position,  and  with  the 
moral  object,  in  English  phrase,  of  bullying  its  defenders  into 
retiring  to  a  sufficient  distance  to  enable  troops  of  other  arms 
io  c6me  u|>,  and  nlaintain  the  ground  so  acquired.  A s^  there 
is  no  Surprise  in  the  case,  the  latter  and  essential  part  of  the 
operation  clearly  becomes  a  question  of  nerve  and  discipline, 
find  both  must  be  good  in  the  first  instance  to  enable  even 
experienced  troops  to  face  such  an  array  of  lance  and  cuirass  as 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  on  the  ridge  of  our  position  at 
Waterloo.  The  English  squares,  however,  were  so  far  from 
retiring,   that    they  were   advanced    by   the    Duke    against   the 
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PMo'i  0107/  nom 'In  i'/)ilM)J  jlcfr/ioh'-.rm^  if>  <i:«:>»fe'j'ri  o,V    ,«][  ino-'l 

LiriTM/onI;  vedp  gl^tnr  of  ^moomt^lo^tl^  SnmitbiiiMwi#>iVP4>^ 
MMpaljoia  foiiike'^fmrnt  qishsL^H^y  SmrH«i..tPiiwbi4()W^f  bftf(? 

4litWd(ilQ( fiom^  «l(iditiMa]i.l«i(ip><p£.ilifo  a^diU^ibrin^-'^JW^^f)^ 
;rhfLprd  >Kki&Pr  jB^im^mf trV^^  1iis(«iiiii9t^t(r«m(? 

ib4ilitie»Ad>ltbe)E'f»eQeb<A»^l&dw:fe|^  allUQlMi^A^ilirifQi^tl^j; 
4nid  if){lh#>rQvei)tiiiif>ottf:rbmnf  <mwfi«llwtoif^im  M<;WM}drto^ 

dfov/it(^M(^oocMiwe4r%rPOtbi]|g:lHit«4]^hfiq«^i9«<»)tf  l^fl  rf^t^wih 

dnig^^rfamrftl  fallen;  Ami  itiaCiNrluiw^ljr  v^fiagjP^^^ 

{to.\bie<N(^  01*  9'tAi>imia9ie^^Q»  Utooiigb  itJb^//b<^knWilU  ^Ci  tb^ 

.if^iBif^storyl  o^  libttigdnuMto(j..iWie  idoiiht  wb^Uniff  tm-wj^im^ 

•Atoii>j(iigbl^tei1sr,;iito  leiifiifUAJlliiQp^KtfiiiQ^)  .w^iil^rJaie  Jlaiidl  ;^?Ab^ 
>«0lX]kQ9t'<lCr^£t«m«tiiiO(fert«O9<M^  b^TB  <k|eafi<»Pi>bttw^f)lt»rlP 

believe  that  the  Duke  has  often  volunteered  r.i0^r'h»f^7  '^^^  fft- 
?i4[)e»iibUil|f;t.9»V),  ^riAjifcibt;oidjr  dwfMfioif  bj^vbMib^ditQ^mBLke, 

•  i«wj«bi(Jln0tidWp^tei4ibfli|)^(tirrtb,bw^G|i^  -.■,,  ^onujln/ 

,ilfs%.bJ^>»v4liy#<A«ii  tt)»  iUfftWr^.  «)d  Al¥»dtyrlv.  the^WihiOOwWii^, 
Ik.w^IftpQQtfdt&tio^iibfi  nfOfi.  ^evA/i  he  iipl4fiibyr  qlwMyiiii^WM9> 
:iitadt.a¥liUar^(«o»^infd.oiiIt/l9iiftif^iQU9,lj^^  0|}r//t«<«>iMijw<¥i}d 
-  i»4iim  «*WnBil9ffc#6  llme(iAmgi|gQ4yUbitb^4i)fA94qriiM%4^/ioJ^ 

.Ita^  «>lPll^Qi))tf.tlo»nQdoi9}i^li«fQfli{a)i)b^^ 

•  j'i  were 
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dbjkteiiiM*.  >  ^fb^  at  iMf  tteirlwig^  eUddfAmi^'t^idi^f ^dl^d«d  ^ 

Kii%iAati  aild^W'bfeltev^  'tK^el^feataM  df>tfet«tf0Mi#tffei^«di^>duri^ 

front  line,  the  muskets  of  considerable  bodies  of  men  were  foMd 
)^^^ab(l^%1$biil}^i»9?;  ^^dti(Amiamic}fyiAAtk  sk<»wsc'bow  mpid 
MIty  bb'  tl!&  HmuigioWof  diesflMr'  el^eh>  itti  l&e  >rbnlis  df^ttMldli 

hfiMfy.  '^Ttle  £friiki^  ti>#c^'sfi^i|^^  t^y^f^imrmtik 

te^l%«ttfM%tr^tlSitif  |$eribdylfidiig  ^iltaa  riktk^iein'liml  d|»^wbat^ 
«tii^c«^r^ir«/ «^t^  nfight  bl^seen^a*  Sngli^  ^mitemUn'iW  tU^ 
btSin^tj  mlVtf  ot  thot^  renpecUlbte  bttt^isiM^tkrr  cdUn'ictier  i  Wm 
<^viBl^>^rd  Apdl«jf/'^  ^sett|;>£dvl(Bd«Ailu^yi^Ho  b^  Iis»isl4it'dt 
tb«1)kllfe  a^  att^tia«eUy  frdnvit6iK)ni^6ttc$eriieilt^  tfnd  Wko  ffot 
idii¥^f^it&f%\jitm  lo't^  kit.  B^CMre^Jtbe  flnt'^i«waB  ftred  lA 
ik]^&M{>  bi^  fttllM ki' a« 4h^  t%bt>of  oor  )In^  imtb'Lovd  Mill;  wbib 
iit'biiitfwii  i^tliidtMatid'  comforltibl»  flidtm^^  addressedjiiiM/^'MMt* 
k&f  liMfd;  I  t&ink  ^^t'  LorttsbSpJwiH  scitf  W'gk«at^b»ttl^.i>-(dayr 
^jrtid%MI^  ^f^es.itid^diiii^  Loiti;  dMi  ibibk  liii»l^c«ch'tvlll 
ti^k^Sddlr^tln^^bin^  'a^^bejlMira'iltUkMti  baA.*ii  .A'fatrv^^c^eti 
bP  tite  ^nifit^^iK  'wbiJdh'mirolid  ^uHiMupenrr^itier  1h»  pl^i^e^df 
'^]96ie<wft  j^etie^.  ' It  was  the>  sii^jA^cttiftstftm  of  ifdtlviana 
<tolifrtelidi^'AmA)^Mion'^x^piebbe4  foriwhoTeiwr^arJir  >b(y»9l«r 
tAflit^ul^frMi  tM^Upci  ^J^be  fiMropsteeiformdbf  ?)'  I^ord^Afw^, 
^KK^4firg  «ilfiinai«)/  t^ddeat  to  the  oifrxireitie  ^>  t^tto  HBnglisl^  jivtnmt, 
W48;%^<b^lW^e^y  M ' retumitiigf i  t»i  bead^KfoarMs.ittie ^&(st  toi<eiotit- 
'thcttiiiEMe'io'tte  6ufe» ihai/'tbe %M)e )of  tittf'krench '^Mlery  wia 
in o«i¥i*>«»rfssii[ln; »>'*-'■'*  ^'''-^  '^*>'{f'  -^^'-'f  '"i-^'l  >-'^  ^-'^f-*  ^*.-''^mI 
/^^9%d^ilMtt«fiv«'  jriatM!  wbieh^  'a^mii^iyf  Gantaifl  'Sibdmf^a 
volumes  are  agreeabk'firp^citiieiiis  «f  di^e  ^iJ^l)«pt4>ghL|)hid  proc6M; 
vMifi^^^^iaPllfeW'aMist^ii<ei^''D«  oni^'oirrtM^  MtMirram^iperfbQs  of 
lb#4kfis«L6ti6h^  - '  Ail  ihgtkivim  of i^bb  Qktiffpfet  nihould  b^ tBe 
tMllt^^isxMttob' itttlntM  to  lAiik^te Ur0( feitelMi6^>the'|7tb}-  'aAid 
Ui^]fifuk)l<%^w<dl  ti^  4hayk  dibti«€tly4be  bridges' and  lid^ds'oil*tl» 
<Bf)46»^w^^«h^^dtusedUd^  th^ 

-e«rl«"td^f4ftdHg(^THfbJb  ^<;tifi^  gpivit^  o^r  i#bich^6tlttck«r 

^1l#d«^<th4^fliyte tt}t)^^o()MMmy ibobf?miAisk<ie'm the  l%ik, 
Mfi^^beb*  tkriotk  rt)«ices  iM»^  ^uire-^iuW'tUmii^oiie  ^engrbfing 
oTiw  for 
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for  .the  ^ttVpoM;  but  dMie  Additions^  if  atULixiftble>  would  add 
mueb  to  the  value  of  ike  work4 

In  mutters  of  criminal  legislation  we  are  no  advocates  of  the 
principle  that  the  main  object  of  punisbment  is  the  reformation 
of  the  offender.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Alison,  whom  wc  have  now 
t6  consider  as  coming  before  us,  in  French  legal  phraseology,  en 
ricidvve,  it  is  a  satisf^tk>n  to  us  to  reflect  that,  for  special  reasons* 
we  never  dreamt  of  such  a  result  as  that.  Throughout  his  ten 
volumes  there  runs  a  serene  satisfaction  with  his  own  dicta  on 
military  matters— an  entire  reliance  on  the  dignity  of  an  office 
held  by  self^appointtnent— and  a  more  than  Thucydidean  con- 
viction of  the  value  of  a  xTnixd  ^s  aei  collected  from  such  sources 
as  '  Foucbe's  Memoirs/  which  forbade  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  disturbing  his  complacehc^,  or  extracting  from  him  any  tardy 
confession  of  fallibility  in  matters  of  opinion.  •  In  this  respect  ive 
have  suffered  no  disappointment.  Where  demonstrable  errors  of 
fact  were  coricerned,  we  might,  however,  have  expected  that  Mr. 
Alison  would  have  pursued,  in  a  revised  edition^  a  course  different 
in  some  particulars  from  that  which  be  has  adopted.  Several  were 
open  to  him,  with  regard  to  the  observations  on  his  narrative  of  the 
Belgian  campaigfn,  contained  in  the  I40th  number  of  this  Journal. 
Intrenched  in  the  dignity  of  his  high  functions^  he  might  have 
refused  to  read,  or  neglected  to  notice^  the  remarks  of  an  anony* 
mous,  and,  as  he  «eems  to  believe,  a  youthful  censoh  He 
might  have  adopted  our  corrections  where  he  found  them  valid, 
Vfith  a  due  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to,  the  quarter . 
from  which  they  proceeded.  Lastly,  where  he  still  found  room 
for  doubt,  he  mijfht  have  applied  ordinary  industry  and  accuracy 
to  the  verification  of  the  points  in  question,  and  thus  have  avoided 
a  perseverance  in  certain  errors — one  of  them,  at  leasts  not  un- 
important^-^whicb  still  deface  the  record.  We  regret  for  Mr. 
Alison's  own  sake  that  he  has  followed  none  of  these  modes.  In 
most  instances  he  has  sikitth/  adopted  our  corrections ;  in  the 
remainder  he  has  persevered  in  his  errors  for  want  of  information, 
which'  he  might  have  had  from  ourselves  for  the  asking,  or,  by 
common  diligence,  might  have  procured  elsewhere. 

We  are  unwilling  to  trouble  our  readers  with  a  detailed  com?- 
parison  of  the  several  pass^es  in  the  two  editions,  in,  establish- 
ment of  our  assertion  that  Mr.  Alison  has  borrowed  our  coricc- 
tions  without  acknowledgment.  We  can  easily  anticipate  the 
apology,  that  the  incidents  so  treated  are  minutiaa ;  and,  as  such, 
of  no  great  importance.  Such  an  apology  would  be  quite  con- 
clusive, if  Mr.  Alison's  pretensions  to  accuracy  and  minuteness  of 
detail,  as  a  narrator  of  battles,  were  less  ostentatiously  put  for- 
ward*    If  he  had  dealt  with  bis  subject-matter  more  in  the^stylc 
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ot  Tbiicjdides,  and  lesi  ia  thai  of  Ca^ptaan  Sibojrm^  in-^e  man^ 
ner  of  that  which  be  assumes  to  be»  a  oomtributor  to  general  hifli- 
torj^ratber  than  of  a  cantributor  to  the  '  United  Service  Gazette/ 
be  would  probably  ba^e  avoided  liaUliiy  to  correction^  aod  4»t^, 
tainlj  would  have  escaped  our  ceDsare.  Wbea  Tiiian  painted 
flowers  in  his  for^^ound  be  took  the  Innible.  to  desi^  then  with 
Linnean  accuiacj.  The  author  who  cites  Captain,  this  aod  Mcyor 
that  for  the  res  gestcB  of  indiridnal  regimented  ought  to  have 
known  that,  in  the  cavalry  afi^r  of  the  17tb»  ibe  7th  British 
hussars  were  engaged  not  with  cuiraasiers*  but  with  lancers*  The 
distinction  may  appear  trifling,  but  the  novelty  and  peculiariw  of 
the  circumstances  make  it  of  interest  to  a  large  class  of  reaoers, 
for  whose  special  edification  Mr.  Alison  has  laboured.  That  we 
no  longer  hear  of  the  Duke  flinging  himself  occasionally  into  a 
square,  is  an  amendment  of  small  consequence  on  our  credit  aide 
of  the  acceont;  but  it  is  of  some  importafipe  to  fiknd  Lor4  Hill 
restored  to  hia  fnnctions  as  oommand^i  of  the  second  corpa  in  the 
action,  and  no  looger  detached,  by  the  learned  Sheriff's  f^oiid 
ofd^,  to  Hal,  ia  ofaaarge  of  a  bocty  of  7000  meo.  We  are  bapjpgr 
also  to  6o(d  that  Mr.  Alison  haaaeen  reason  to  qcMlify  hia  enlogiea 
of  the  Pntssiaa  position  at  Ligny,  and  to  appreciate  the  disliiiction 
between  its  strategical  and  tactical  merits.  For  these,  and  one  or 
two  other  rectifications  of  small  moment;  having  received  no  thanks 
from  Mr.  Alison,  we  respectfully  claim  those  of  his  innumerable 
readers. 

■  We  now  proceed  to  a  case  in  which  Mr.  Alison,  after  due 
warning,  has  acknowledged,  indeed,  our  notice  of  his  error,  but 
only  to  repeat  it  and  insist  upon  it.  As  it  is  one  which  involves 
gross  injustice  to  a  Prussian  officer  of  great  merits  we  make  no 
apology  for  dwelling  upon  iL  In  Mr.  Alison's  former  edition  he 
describes  Marshal  Grouchy  as  probably  matched  in  force  by  the 
Prussians  under  Thielman,  when  be  combated  at  Wavre.  We 
look  the  liberty  of  telling  him  in  our  remarks,  that  he  was  mis- 
taken to  the  amount  of  some  15,000  men ;  for  that,  in  fact,  Thiel< 
man  had  but  16,000  to  oppose  to  Grouchy's  32j000.  In  Mr. 
Alison's  revised  editicm  he  repeats  his  statement,  with  the  ap- 
pendage of  the  following  note : — 

^ This  has  been  denied  as  to  the  over-matching;  and  it  has  been  said, 
the  third  Prussian  corps,  instead  of  rising,  as  Mr.  Alison  aays,  to  33,000^ 
did  not  exceed  16,000  (Quart.  Rev.  hex,  409,  WS\  In  answer  to  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  official  return  of  the  Prussian  corps  under 
Thielmani  as  given  by  Plotho :— Third  corps  d'Arm<$e«  Thielman^  33,6QQ 
nen,  06  guns.  Thielman,  it  is  true,  was  engaged  at  Ligny,  but  so  was 
Grouty,  SAd  the  loss  thare  could  pot  hav^  materially  altered  ^eir  rela^ 
tivc  proportions,T-i*fo^*^>  iv.  55,  Appendix,*       .  .    ,  , 
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M%«t'{iaf^b«en^t«iid'w)9iko9rfaay  agdn ;  and  the  onlj  excme  we  eati'  i 
sutfffait  for  MM  AlStiatJs  petfser^rance  in  so  groBS  b  misstotemeBtf  ' 
isi^'^likV*hti^ft'hotki'helpe6^byvk  to  tlife  esfiktcnce  of  Plotho's 
i^fk,^li6  4iar%*«90i4  sniA  Incident stumliled  cm  a  defedivex^opy  • 
theroMl'^  Wiiali0V«r'WAs'tlid  ov%inai  force  of  the  third  corps,  it  - 
w^M'lw^  'b^«f^w6rtti  iHiUe  for  Mr.  Alison,  before  he  ootAm*  • 
dietsd^his'gctftrdisnrfliilgel;  the^Quurteilj,'  in  this  matter/ to*  have  ' 
inqtflfttd'  ti^hef  Thie)man^  iirben  in  positbn  at  Wavre,  retained  • 
tU«ie'cdtt»ani  iH'  fategrity;    We  prefer  to  state  the  circuinstanoes, ' 
Yi^theli^expiainuioiirfn  daptain  Sibome's  language*    fipeaktng 
of i<T)iibIinM's'  posManl  at  W«vre  oh  the  ]8tb  he  aajs  (ivi.  in 
p/^87^-— '/'        .'.,;'..        ..       ^  .,.'..,., 

^Kieliiati  intended  that  the  9th  brigade  fibould  bfe  posted  in  rear  of 
tbl^'geneiftf  tuition' of  hmt^yfe,  eo  that  its  Betnctes  might  be  tna<Jte 
avdl^lv  adetfrding  lis  ctrounut^ces  might  tequire  $  but  through  some  > 
mffiundeitaiaiiding'in  th^tfant^mission'of  the  order.  General  voa  Borcke  ^ 
wie  kidtfiedi  after  having  movitd*  along  the  Bmwdls  noad  usUil  tiear  La 
BpArelte^  th^oe  to  tyro  off  to  his  left,  md  continue  bis  march,  accordiag.  . 
to J)iB.Qr^giqfalina^QtionB>  ioLthQ  direction  of  Fromont^  Bourgeois*  and . 
St.  Lamhert.  towsrda  Couture  <;.  beiag  under  the  impression  that  th^.^ 
whole  (^rpa.  had.  alreadj^.  cgmnve^ced  this  march  in  pursuance  o^  tl^e  ' 
gejieral  pla^,  and  that  his  brigade  was  destined  to  cover  the  moven^ent. 
The  jleparlure  of  this  brigade  was  not  immediately  discovered,  and  thus 
by  this  misunderstanding  Thlelman's  force  suflfered  an  unexpected  re- 
difctfofi  of  sil  bittteilions  a!id  the  foot  battery  No!  18,  and  consisted  there-'' 
foril^f  only  1:5,200  men,  wUh  which  number  he  had  now  to  contend  • 
againsk*  Mluri&fd  <Ssouehy's  force,  atnounthig  altogether  to  ^^OO&men.^     : 
Wiy6ft"W6it6(E^)leel;t1^M,  tinder  such  Circumstances' of  dispr<^portit>fi  - 
as^b^y'ThielmaAitiaintadniid'hisjiosiUon  throQ|rh  the  18th,  re^ - 
p^nih^'lhirb^n  iMFetent  bsMults  on  the  town  of  Wavre,  abd  ihMi ' 
hedld  not  I'^fire  ualAi  tisn  o'clock  on  the  following  mornfhigi  effect- 
ing'''his  retl«aV'wUh  order  and  deliberation^  and  consoled  by  th^ 
kikoWlMge  of  the  result  at  Waterloo,  wc  shall  not  f^ar  contradici> 
tiAh  when  we  reas»^rt  that  do  passage  of  the  canipdgn  did  greater ' 
bottoor  i^  tbe  general  and  troops  concerned  than  this  defy^ce  of 
W«iti^.     If  IWr.  Aliioti^s  statement  of  numbers  were  correct;  feti^ 
orf'tb^'ol9i«r  hand  would  hkVe  been  tess  creditable;  because  the 
p(fcitk*i  was  sti-ong  aitid  the  Prussian  was  at  last  forced  to  retirei 
Tlif^^stdt^ttimt  th^r»A)re  h^ittg,  as  it  is,  absolutely  unfou<vded,  in-t ' 
volves  a  palpeft>M  injuuititttfto  aittetit^rious'  oiBcer. 

:Jia^no*e  totpage  982  Mr.  Alison  writes : — 

\t 'It  has  helm  said  (Quart.  Rev.lxx.  466)  tiiat  the  Prussian  loss  at 
Waterloo  is  toihe  found  in  Plotho,  and  that  the  statement  in  the  text  ^en  ' 
tlktiit  point  i^diten^oils;  but  thiW  is  a  mistake.     Plotho  gives  ho sepaiate 
ac^bvntolf  tl^e  lesson  the  i8dl,  but  the  tekole  /om  of  each  cor^s  from  tiia 
15#ofAnM^^l^tM3M«fJul<iudtramoiintsto/&cl  '         .    /    . 
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Ifr'b  no  BBBslake.     We  Inwe^the  Uiiim*h0kif»'m8n9§'\yHi1mW/^' 
ONir  copy  of  Pfotkob   dated  Bwlin^    lilSif  Ww  9r^  ii^|e<x 
rerid^toieild  it<toMr*  Alisoa  i£ihedMi)dait»'feriii(»4th  I>rr40tlv> 
edvlpfiii;  /.Fatibg^pigto  llA^adli?  a£  Ibe^  Ap{ieii4b*lO  4lie4lh// 
vdhiiBey  heiiivin  &ld  tabular  sftailefn«nt6^of-lhe-k)Mr^        'itibree*! 
Pmstnan eotpSiifaefiTBt>  se^nd/and^foiiiftb,  tolooJ^fdrtheMftijc^ 
campaign,  bot  dtstiilgiiisbiii^tint  jl^iknitiied  ijt  Uicar  ^i^)ifer^Inttioii%s 
aihoogtbein^  tii6'I(i8s  onithe,  18th.'  '  Tbeaoitabl^  aifl ¥«ry ifiinulew* 
astkeji  specif jnot  only non-^commisttditied^fiW^eni^Q^priMateatbul  - 
t}^<^2fe»f6  Qrninaiiaans  of  tbeTcgtmeiite^  apd  fa(»fefiu    XoeiOBl;^/. 
list r wanting'  i»  that  of  iheibird  corps/' Avbtc]g^a9^ev|ei|^i%' ^Alli^^il 
probably  knows,  was  not  engaged   at  Waterloo.     We  mayria.. 
w«U.  add  that,   though   Mr.  Alison's  oourtesy  fqrbids  him-: to 
siil^iiute  the  word  falsehood  for  jnist^ka  in  this  iq^tance,  we^ 
canbardly  accept  bis  indulgence*      Our  assertioa,  piaal  or  pfe- 
sent,  ibat  the  returns  exist  in  Plotho^  Apptodisc,  iliight  he  a 
fal^h5od--4l  cbiild  bavdly  b^  a  mistake.     In  such  dry  ihatters  of 
faiti  tit  l^si,  a  reriewer  asseHni^  the  e*istettc6'of  a  docuitieiil" 
wiiich  lie  had  not  seen,  and  which  should  turn  out  hol^td'ferist/' 
wb^l4  deserve  harder  language  than  that  of  Mr.  AKsbn."  '  '     '     " 

li  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Alison  to  have  dorie'WIl'  Bis- 
toi^CfJ  jy^siice  to  the  Duke  of  BruIls^yick,  by  the  simple  statement 
that  be  ifell  gallantly  fighting  at  the  bepd  of  bis  tropf  s^    Mx.  , 
AUscm'f^  patssion  for  particulars  hasa^  however,  ^ain.  I^  |iim  astray, 
intaa^iog  that'he  nobly  fell  whiile  h^i^g^a  pWge  of  bis  de^tbV  . 
hestd-faiuiiBrs'in  the  ktter  part, of  the  day.^     If  there  is.4tath  in. 
CAp|pW}Sibornei  the  faiCta  bj^  tb€!se&-r.*Tibe  Dmkeiiad  per^oBia)^. 
sup^rinletAiede  change  of  posit^jiiot.it^  ^obarge^  q£  his  hussars* 
H^.bad  then  beaded  a  charge  of  his  lancoff  wbicb  faiLedi  and  was 
acQutnfpanjwl^  a  mpv^metit 'in  retreat  of  the  guard  battalion  of  his 
infalatF^9  and  endeavouring*  to.  rally  iti.jwbet*  bard  pressed^  when 
the.laftal  shotstruck  liim  frosfi  bis  bori^'  (Siborne,  vol.  i.  p<  116«)  , 
The.  ^.deatb'fr^iead  bussiars'   sounds  better.     Having  dismij^efi.. 
these,  jRUi^tersj  of  small  account  perbfip6>:,bliA  ^^leot  tbemipf, 
in^pirtancfi  to  ns^ for  our  omnymfk^iion  iirom  $pmaAit|g  wor^a 
tb^tinaQCtti^^cyi  vr^e  arrive itt? a  topic wbicljb  €onlpel^  us  ^  indict, 
on')MV*  readers  ai  collation  of  certain j passages  ^  tbey  slimd  in* 
the^T^pOolidr^ndtbind  editions  of  his  work.'.   In>4be  raepmdM(tbat; 
formerly  handled  by  Us)  Mr«.  AUsona  langutig^^  i^  tbifir^rr  ;      -  > 

*  Wellington  and  Blucher,  at  tbSs  crifical  ^efiofl;  wbtc*  ndyiiftg  ahnokt 
entir^  upon  seQltt  iutelligenoe,'  whidh  tot^s  to  bejbrtmrdeato  th^mby 
JFomchi.  This  extraordinariy  delay  in  cdiecting  the  troops,  when  the  - 
enemi?  /^aft-dose  at  hand,'caufiot  be  albogethjer  vi^ipat^  aad  U  was  well 
nigli'at^ctldediwitb  fatsl  coi^seqitesices ;  btft  tiie  seoteteause  which  lecl  to 
it  IS  explained  in  FouchtiVMsmdrfl..  .Thftt.t^DpamUeMittti^pisr/.^*^^ 
it  He 
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Helfaepi-fioc^oa  to^eila  thaft  authantic  and  tbibcioiii  compilation 
in  tba  laaatier  we  have  befco-e  noticed.  In  the  third  and  revised 
edition  of  Mr,  Alison's  '  History/  we  read:~ 

>  WeUington  and  Bktch^r,  at  this  oritical  period^  were  ciAer  without 
oMvtct  iolormttAitifn  u  to  the  eneoiy's  real  deBignB^  or  relying  upon  secret 
iateUigeace,  which  was.  to  be^n^arded  to  them  from  Faria,  as  to  hia 
movemeats.  This  delay  in  collectiog  the  troops,  &c.  would  furaish 
ground  for  a  so'ious  imputatioo  on  the  Duke's  military  couduct,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  now  apparent  he  had  been  misled  by  false  information, 
perfidiously  furnished,  or  as  perfidiously  withheld,  bu  his  correspondents 
at  Paris^  tpho,  unknown  to  nim^  had  been  gained  oy  Fouche* 

A  juxtaposition  of  these  two  passages  will  show  that  Mn  Alison 
haa  retired  before  our  attack  from  one  position^  as  quietly  as 
possible,  in  order  to  take  up  another.  The  manner  in  which  this 
manoeuvre  is  executed  is  further  illustrated  by  a  note  to  p.  881.. 
After  requQting  the  story  of  the  female  spy  from  the  produc- 
tion impudently  called  Fouche*s  Memoirs,  Mr.  Alison  then  pro- 


*  Bxtiaoidiaary  as  this  story  is,  i£  derives  confirmation  from  the  ibl- 
lowing  statement  of  Sir  Waher  Scott,  who  had  access  to  the  best  sources 
of  informations  which  he  obtained  at  Paris  a  few  ireeks  afler  the  battle. 
"  I  have  understood,*'  says  he,  "  on  good  authority,  that  a  person,  bear- 
ing for  Lord  Wellington's  information  a  detailed  and  authentic  account 
of  Buonaparte's  plan  for  the  campaign,  was  actually  dispatched  from 
Paris  in  time  to  have  reached  Brussels  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities. This  communication  was  entrusted  to  a  female,  who  was  fuf* 
nished  with  a  pass  from  Fouche  himself,  and  who  travelled  with  aU 
dispatch  in  opder  to  accomplish  her  mission ;  bat,  being  fito|iped  ibr  twa 
days  on  the  frontiers  of  Franoe*  did  aot  arcive  tiU  after  the  battle  of  the 
16th.  This  fact,  for  Much  I  believe  it  to  be^  seems  to  counteuapce  the 
(^piiuoa  that  Foocht^  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  allies,  and 
may  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  suspicion  that,  though  he  dispatched 
the  intelUgenoe  in  question,  he  contrived  so  to  manage  that  its  arrival 
should  be  too  late  for  the  purpose  which  it  was  calculated  to  serve.  At 
all  events,  the  appearance  of  the  French  on  the  Sambre  was  at  Brussels 
an  unexpected  piece  of  intelligence."  {PauPs  Letters.)  It  is  remarkable 
that  Scott's  sagacity  had  in  this  instance  divined  the  very  solution  of  the 
question  which  Fouch^  afterwards  stated  in  his  Memoirs  as  a  faet.  On 
the  other  hand,  Wellington  says :  *^  Avant  mon  arrzvvte  k  Paris  an  mms 
de  Juillet,  je  nVrais  jamais  vu  Foiach^  ai  eu  aveo  iui  oomtnanieatiaa 
quelconquo)  ni  avec  auo«n  de  cem  qili  sfWt  lii^s  avec  hii.^'  (Littter  to 
Domouriez,  Ourwood,  vol*  xii.  p.  649.)  If  this  statement  waa  iocqa* 
sistent  with  the  former,  the  Duke's  high  character  for  truth  and  accu* 
raoy  would  have  rendered  it  decisive  of  the  point;  but  in  reality  it  is  m^ 
so.  It  oxilj  proves  that  the  English  general  had  had  no  communication 
withFouch<5,  qr  those  whom  he  Knew  to  be  his  agents,' 
Mr.  A14S49  th#«  (Qe»  w  4a  i^oWj  fram  ywQi^  i^ass^es  of  the 
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Dnke*s  letter^  that  iie  was  la  coinminiipitfioi>  aft  vamas  pcuiecfa 
with  penoQS  at  Pajria,  and  citea  one  letter  io  a  Mr.  Henonl>  in: 

which  a  lady  is  ^nentioQed,  . .  .... 

It  will  appear  from  all  the  above  that  Mr.  Alison  haa»  in  one 
of  hia  tacit  correotioiis^  borrowed  without  ackaowljedgneat' froKi 
the  Quarterly^  withdrawn  from  his  assertion  that  the  Duka  was 
knowingly  in  correspondence  with  Fonohe.  He  now  shapes  his 
imputation  in  another  form.  He  asserts  that  the  Duke  was  not 
only  in  communication  with  certain  puppets  of  Fouche  s  at  Paris, 
but  that  he  actually  governed  his  own  military  schemes,  the  posi- 
tion and  movements  of  his  army^  and  rested  the  fate  of  Europe  on 
the  expectation  or  possession  of  intelligence  from  such  ^uaf  tcrs. 
If,  as  Burke  said,  a  man  cannot  live  down  these  contemptible 
calomniea,  he  must  put  up  with  them.  If  the  Duke's  life  and 
exploits  cannot  acquit  htm  of  such  miserable  simjdicity  in  the 
eyes  of  Englishmen,  we  can  give  him  little  assistance.  Because 
the  Duke  says,  on  the  13th  of  June,  '  I  have  accounts  froii  Paris 
of  the  10th,  on  which  day  Buonaparte  was  still  there,*  it  is  seriously 
ai^ed  that  he  was  very  likely  to  believe  that  parties  who  supplied 
intelligence  of  a  circumstance  so  recondite  as  the  presence  of 
Buonaparte  at  the  Tuileries,  could  and  would  also  supply  the 
programme  of  Buonaparte^s  intended  campaign.  Mr.  Alison,  how- 
ever^ still  resting  the  weight  of  his  structure  on  Fouche*s  Me- 
moirs, props  up  t^e  rubbish  of  such  a  foundation  by  the  authority 
of  '  PauC$  LMers  to  his  Kinsfolks'  What  does  the  extract  from 
such  a  work  as  '  Paul's  Letters '  pix>ve  ?  It  proves  that  when 
OQcupied  in  the  agreeable  pastime  of  pickiiig  up  anecdotea  fox 
a  Tcdume  of  slight  structure  aad  momentary  interest,  Sir  W* 
Scott  gave  a  rash  credence  to  one  then  ourrent  at  Paris,  which 
was  afterwards  elaborated  by  the  literary  forger  of  Fouchea 
name.  It  is  on  such  authorities  as  these  that  the  author  of 
a  toork  of  twenty  years  fastens  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a 
charge  of  credulous  imbecility.  Whatever  be  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  we  have  one  sufficient  answer,  which  we  can  give  on 
authority — ^it  is  totally  and  absolutely  false.  We  repeat,  and  are 
epabled  and  bound  to  say  that  we  repeat  on  authority,  that  not 
o^e  single  passage  of  the  Duke's  conduct  at  this  period  was. 
in  the  remotest  degree  influenced  by  such  causes  as  those  in* 
¥ented  at  Pazis,  and  adopted  by  Mr,  Alison.  But  the  Duke  had 
oommunications  with  Paris.  To  be  sure  he  had.  Common  sense 
would  indicate,  if  the  dispatches  did  not,  tbstt  (he  Duke  used 
what  means  the  iron  frontier  in  his  front  permit!^  to  obtain 
all  obtainable  intelligence  from  Paris.  He  would  have  been 
Wfuiting  in  his  duty  if  he  had  neglected  such  precaution.  Such 
facts  9S  the  Emperor's  continued  pr^enee  in  raiis,  theistrength 
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telibd  M>  than  tho'^M^ilttAin^^'^  I«>  «6uld  •^tttk^'^itobdd^'tfj'^lAV 
pfotebfoliM  in  fi^m^iiiif  lihts^^Mf^ 
fill  I»ig^hi;)tave'l)e6«il  ^mpM^^v^t^^^gb  wi»  l(^^ 
<«ytauv><th««  fioBe>sucli  'j|(«tj^*«  f>iiif''*<]f<(ilil^ortMM^'isfifdugb^!ll 

anMiMdlqbaiilem<  £v^ii>f<xf  ^i^bminiiig^  Midi  iidbn«Ui(iOti>«l  ihil^ 
ih6  Ddhe  wft3^^U^''iii<'iEi  'p^aitkm  wbicb  most  barr^  6«ftMiif«$ft 
sU^iAaHy  witb ^the  adMaiilag6s<  Itffr  b«id  iii'  fhetf^  ^^spect*'  ^t4^»;pt^d4il 
tliAi  PdnEnstik.  '  it  tferfe 'Imt  id(>MtiUM^  fasttidfel^f^Wn'fb^ '^tMM 
nontitfae- points  efdifibreticW'ttnil  tb  ob#eH<^  faON^  ^it$mdM)dy>tM 
DclaUfve  positioit)»^^  th^  ttl^iftiiliigfbBfifitsr'We^  if^t^tS^.  '"TM 
gvomtB  of  K:ovap^r\im'^tt^i  &<y«««^/]{^etty'dbvtoui^,  ItodfeixitdllttiK 
tvili^ntritff'sm-v^  the>pd(*^f(^' belter  than  «€idq^^^^  <'J  ^^^''^^ 
!•  lOn  tl|ein^bt)vi^bkHli  jtt^«$«d^^^fa'  Artbtif  W^tt^ll^yVfintt^pifiP 
sage  of  citmsdn  Pbrtugaij  tb«  affairirf'R6li^ti/b«iS^as'iM!U6dtlMi» 
bii'jdeefpm  Mfe  toAt  ly^tout'g«m;t<eqtteit;CMr  ftdtoillAnGeoii 
df  a  cttanger.  The  roqu«8twsts>i^mmed,  and'^imiflk  wa^  ibWc)-* 
dmoecl.  (^ iam^^owe/fae said'v'td gite'yoaiiiteMig^net«hall@M«$f8^ 
ThOttii&re^  who  tommaDdA '  Ihe^  F^rich'  corps  ki  yow  hotkU  (Auitld) 
to  letive  before  daylighl  ^  aridifyoii  wi«h4o  ctltfih  hiin'^M^^i 
toquiek/  'Soch'  iic^S)*  if>trtl&;  Justified  the  itimnik>fi;<^d<'^ 
epoctnvred  toSir  Aillhk»iiwhorihtid'tlot  4ll«n^  aUtttiiied'tlMft  'd«gy^id( 
dnf«Ua%  which  ibe  l>vk^  H^fWmhgMi  bflid^  >it^&«kfeidl'4)^il9I4i 
todnqaim'  *jH^w<'A0'y6t  Jttto#  *(he  fact^^ti-a^iisiihCtt^  ^wfeh?' 
Tfa^Bionk  itspM^''^<W%|eti  Jiifiol^s  l^iAy«m'«fifeM^'PdrtU^«fH 
he  ^vafii/qdartered  ill  oilv  ebiiVeiit;il$at  of  Al^obe^k;  ta^tia  oh^'^ 
his  staff  shared  mj  cell.  The  stm&  offi^eer  itf  %ga)n^<my<t9]ld^'^ 
tve^aver  bn  ilitiiMtaSe  ftem^b:'''  Tb46  •ev>elihig'^he'*#tts'  busilf  ^^ 
gaged  in  writing.  l\  sttite^  behiM  Mitt  tfAd  ^^cd'  itfybiiMi 
bvteiiibk  eyesl  as  1^  dfo  iti  plary^'ivbitef  1re"'Stt(]^kl4  io^'ff^ 
loosei.and  heldthieiniifaete'  tiAl  I  hdd  Pef^d  th^^^xWmw^tlH^ 
paper >he  was  writing.  It»ws^^m  ofdMr  'to  6i4if«»al'  Tlkoittil^  1» 
moTehisooiaimiviit  sttoh<im'hdU^  iMd  inmack  vd^e^tMit '  f  M^i 
stolen  fh»m  nhe  conyem^m^  mtt^e  Wf  wfff  i&j^^  akxkfiet^i  4>  t^ 
j^oamy KliBooinry.t  : . W^^haVe^soii^tiiiiM 'tbeti^kt^ubiif^ )fMtfiA<^{i 
fkn^{m)«Mktverniad«a'g«eodik^#Hfo^  >'Por'«dr'p^tt 

petei>  jh  ii?  not^ttt  inaj^t  iHontration'bf  the  fsdHti^  f<^r ^{(^^WndA 
atthe:tomimaiid^^gietteHilJ«m6v4iigin  a'cdtinti^  wh^e^e'^c^ 
sdhtey'ttttdpYibstbeod  at^er'beat^iaml  ^etl<tvlth'ib^^li|e^k«  mtii^. 
Bvohn^tl^st  s^yeitiot  il«'&«idisposfal'of  a  tomi»ftttdteFidiMffiipelkd'% 
bb^uinstMifabi^ti^tQjMiB  YO(A)^d^ftil<  ri'periotd'in  ik^'fke^  df  «hA^ 
nAidto/ "fenced  by « triple  Kiie  lol'fmrMle/Sr  bnd<i|h^r^)[tlMI^M<'itl 
:;»i...  supplied 
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fPR)}!^  \i9  ppdJ^,  petMcMls  tm^^rlb^  gwtijitp  olrfbmetvpi^Mk,  The 
ploq^  Bucp;)ap^t4^*0.o«nipaiin<?>)>  Cffn  1m9nlub9.be  inopeicbUdwii 
iJipt^t  t9[^iq)9(9fte  4h9«.  ^l^  Duke^pMMdha^eirelieti,;  An?  ibin  iAtk» 

llPi^^if^^Na'JM^K  l^nMne.  of  »o|»0//^ccir,iord«ffad  te  joii^iititt 
fM^iilidir^a  k#  d^^tioation^  fl^QBe^tfeRQ^i^eMraUj^ia^dbal 

^i)^tim0jlbA'4^1ed.iQrder4  aret^pe^aediio.^  sp^ofied)  U^ildfv 
^^mfmy  hati/^njpy^il  jor  We^$j|^<fi:illiki)0wlaf}f»,of  <lbe>Ubj^t>Qf 

b§iMni^il^t«cist9iaiA|rfW€hM>gi4f9oU  mere  tobe  ^mbalikedibf  tbb 
Mf^A^i^rimi^iV  IH[^  4^^  a  oertain  lofBc^r^  famona  ibr,  his  alppKea* 
|i(9tl  of  jdK^.flna^Tiala  at  St.  Soba^ao/  ^ind  elftewfance^  vtas«  4«i  he 
pifi^l4i»I>r«(  Qib^lar*"  We^vrndj^  poi piMdispjfior.  tteadhMoua 
derk  to  te^t .iM^lbal  Aorfwor  pombl^. j^ds^ndriey .woi|ld;fQel.tfae 
c|f#f^^tb^:M$p^V^ipi¥L/  W^h»r6«p«0tti>4be;geii«traliplanfand 
f^lbm^4)£^  i>aHe>  opoifatiQa^M  fet^at  tbey  depended  on  hun^ 
fdff  4b?yi.i¥^WjJfljeil  «>*Wpigb*^di9Wi^^  by  ooqjedturel 

T^mt  W99^  ilfK^9ASftrUy;aiAti€)^9£4KMQiniin¥»tid  andoonccn  with 
md^^  i^^pd^  poUTQf  s,  nmsWruig  rtl^^in  iW^  «•  .different  |)oiiitti 

)hf^Im^fi  Jj^ojiaparttttstfjaaipaigqj  \i^bic^  C(H|ld  coomt  ioi  jviiUng 
^sp)fb^t  li<cM^<of.;rpatd9>i.waf  one .wbicbv  i^^waA  Jvniiededsapf^fie^ 
)^Q^49^in9Wilicaleik9  a#i4(gW;bt:Ullfti:^>baiQf  i^^  be-g^e^Uaonlcra 
|Q^«lil]#|id|hqtfai?t^¥r%  for  ito  |^ffcrtl{]f  ^^eculiotl  We  have,  jbaftmret, 
t9(9f¥^loi^QrU^Pwrf  if«i>derafoi^,de]a^rmg  itbemi^sorJk^ng  omaiidi'a 
iW^«l>*  f<*  ^lftdf!•^W«g  I ^  »bow J  lh«  pf^abftity  frf  a)  inogaAiia, 
-Kbi^  pif>bfd>)^'Ori  0pt^  .we.aMB^ft  md»>ufcTQ(ienrei  and  wkb^/dia 
f:w^(]kiie9,pC]po9i^iMeikBMdQdge«  .  >  ■ . »  /  . 
.npiwe(t]^e#ij^va.fra8,iiariljt«n^etiave^  Mason/ to  bdioaa  that 

IM  ^^Tiaqe  ^  Ufi  ^\ac^  Uie  (ibatird  figittenl  of  4)e  Foudie  bogro^ 
ffipndefM*  ..In^uf,fo»m6i?  article  wpahrofwdfoar  baliaf^^dundad 
^g^a^paMAgc^ ia tbe  dbpalcha^b  tbMja-.fasbab  badiat jolne  period 
8r  ^fffoJwn  eaapkqred  as  aniMssexigevt  Weharonaiv.lean^ 
^blMf  ^m«^ti^A<d90r4.of  moiie.  b^foi^a  tbd  Qomtoenotiifefiit  kifikoitilTties 
^<^^M'OfrI^;r,;  on  bwivajF  tO[  Beus^a^  fell  in  iwith  an  oiy 
4iM^tai)C9iQf  biaowAieomif^  ivib^  Pari0^oBd>oblained 

i^l^a{S>i))driv;  We.majf.ri^niaAW^ibatirib^Ti^ibiiiBiUoairMk  thkdn* 
i^§^fim  w#s,preciii6\y  of4b«4e$«»ptiontwbicb  aanj^  becobtaincxl  fajr 
^ts^r^^i9fii^,vm9tciifn^vy  ou.  <)lbQrf.  I4  Jitafced  .tlwrt  al.tfds  peiiod 
JKan^fKHib^  oi^tctd  abo^t^ 9(H0QO infamffyi^iand^ Ibatt jM^/bod 
rtlsi»Qnnl^t.afini0ri2^OOAi8i^<Wmol  -  ^iioKder  !io  imoimA  Jus 
fi3il(i^[  V  regular 
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298  MithttMiiy  SiBoTM,  txnd  jBtsctt* 

re^lar  cAValfy!    There 'was  more  difficulty  perhaps  in  convejln*' 
tlian  in  cottecting  sucb  intelligence  as  this.     Nothing  short  m 
Mesmerism  could  have  obtained  a  plan  of  Napoleon's  campaign. 
The  Dnke  avowed  that  the  information  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry^s 
acquaintance  talHed  with  some  he  had  lately-  received.     The 
Knight  states  that  he  tmderrtodd  at  the  time  tliat  the  Dnke 
alluded  to  some  intelligence  which  had  been  conveyed  over  the 
frontier  by  a  Temale.     Having  less  to  remember,  he  has  thai 
preserved  the  record  of  a  fact  which  had  been  forgotten  by  those 
who  were  more  busily  occupied  at  the  time.   We  have  little  donbi 
that  this  is  the  trifling  incident  which  has  been  magnified  into  a 
circumstance  decisive  of  the  Duke's  movements, — ^the  petticoat 
irhich  amused  Paul,  and  obfuscated  the  solemn  judgment  of  Mr. 
Alison- 
It  requires  some  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  a 
respectable  man,  in  possession  of  his  senses,  can,  on  a  revic^w  of  the 
fiicts,  continue  to  entertain  the  notion  that  surprise  is  a  terra  applic- 
able ia  the  position  and  conduct  of  the  Duke.     Let  us  suppose 
tbe  case  of  a  country  house  in  Tipperary,  a  period  of  Rockite 
disturbance,  and  a  family  which  has  received  intelligence  that  an 
attack  is  to  be  made  upon  it.     The  windows  are  barricaded  as 
well  as  circumstances  will  admit,  but  the  premises  are  extensive, 
and  the  hall  door,  the  kitchen,  and  the  pantry  remain  weak  and 
dssmlable.      The  trampling  of  footsteps  is  heard  in  the  shrub- 
bery.    There  wonid  be  advisers  enough,  and  confiision  enough 
in  consequence,  if  the  head  of  the  family  were  a  man  who  invited 
advice,  but  he  is  an  old  soldier  whom  few  would  venture  to  ap- 
proach with  suggestions.     His  nerves  are  absolutely  impassive  to 
the  fact  that  the  assault  is  conducted  by  Rock  in  person,  but  he 
knows  that  Rock  has  the  initiative  and  the  choice  of  at  least  three 
eligible  points  of  attack.     He  makes  sucb  disposition  of  his  force 
as  leaves  no  point  unwatched ;  he  keeps  it  well  in  hand  and  re- 
fuses to  move  a  man  till  the  sledge-hammer  is  heard  at  the  point 
selected.     The  attack  is  repulsed — all  the  objects  of  the  defence 
are  accomplished,  not  a  silver  spoon  is  missing— most  of  the  assail- 
ants are  killed,  the  gang  dispersed,  and  its  leader,  who    had 
escaped  down  the  avenue,  is  ultimately  captured,  and  transported 
ftir  life— tranquillity  is  restored  to  the  Barony — the  master  of  thfe 
house  is  knighted  for  his  gallant  defence,  and  made  a  chief  inspec- 
tor of  Police  by  the  Government,  but  is  deprived  of  his  office 
when  the  Whigs  come  into  power.     Thirty  years  afterwards,  an 
attorney  of  the  county  town,  who  has  lived  in  the  main  street  nH 
his  life,  and  has  never  handled  a  blunderbuss,  writes  an  account 
of  the  transaction,  collected  from  some  stnriving  tmder-servants» 
to  show,  first  that  the  master  was  surprised,  and  next  that  his 
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force  ought ,  from  the  first  to  hare  beeu^coxiiceiKratec^ ,  in  the  x>an« 
try,  becajise  it  was  there  that  the  main  <  assault  was  ultimately 
made.  His  informers  have  also  sucqeeded  in  bamboozling  him  with 
an  absurd  tale  of  an  old  woman  who  had  been  hired  tQ  deceive  the 
master  by  making  him  believe  tha,t  the  att^ipk  was  postponed. 

It  is  not  matter  of  theory  i^nd  speculafi^^  but  of  absolute  demon- 
stration^ that  whatever  were  the  meri^  or  demerits  of  the  Duke's 
proceedings,  they  were  not  an  accident  of  the  ^oment^  the  off- 
spring of  haste  and  surprise,  but  strictly  in  accordance  with  and 
part  of  a  preconceived  system  of  action,  adopted,  in  concert  with 
his  allies,  on  deep  study  and  full  knowledge  of  every  circumstance 
of  his  position.  Sir.  Alison  has  formed  and  persists  in  the  opinion 
that  he  could  have  managed  the  whole  thing  a  great  deal  better. 
We  do  not  belie\'e  that  any  officer  exists  in  her  Majesty's  service 
who  will  not  rate  that  opinion  at  its  proper  value.  It  is  not  for 
such  readers  that,  in  spite  of  virtuous  resolutions,  we  have  been 
tempted  to  notice  it  further  than  will  be  thought  justifiable  by 
those  whose  duty  it  has  often  been  in  the  field  to  check  and  re- 
strain an  unnecessary  waste  of  powder  and  shot.  Such  men  will 
perhaps  have  less  patience  with  an  article  which  they  must  think 
superfluous,  than  with  the  History  which  provokes  it.  By  others, 
however,  and  especially  by  those  who  are  willing  to  believe  any 
nonsense  which  can  tend  to  lower  the  hard-won  reputation  of  the 
Duke  and  elevate  that  of  Napoleon,  this  English  Historian's 
theories  and  visions  will  be  caught  up  and  quoted — just  as  the 
testimony  of  a  reluctant,  and  only  so  far  an  import^mt  witness  is 
made  the  most  of  by  an  Old  Bailey  counsel.  If  Mr.  Alison  were 
a  foreigner,  or,  being  our  countryman,  were  anything  less  respect- 
able than  he  is — if  we  had  less  faith  in  his  good  intentions,  and 
more  distaste  for  his  politics — if  we  a)uld  have  traced  his  de- 
traction to  any  source  more  disreputable  than  a  desire  laudable  in 
itself,  but  morbid  in  its  excess,  for  the  credit  of  impartiality,  we 
should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  his  errors  and 
rebuke  his  stolid  perseverance  in  their  support. 

The  duty  of  vindicating  our  own  accuracy  in  particulars  in 
which  it  has  been  directly  impugned  has  led  us  to  this  renewed 
notice  of  Mr.  Alison's  statements  of  fact.  On  matters  of  opinion 
and  inference  we  shall  be  more  brief.  We  are  sensible  that  our 
conclusions  on  strategics  are  worth,  as  ours,  no  more  than  Mr. 
Alison's,  and  such  arguments  as  we  can  venture  on  such  a  sub- 
ject have  been  set  forth  in  a  former  article  at  some  length.  We 
shall,  therefore,  now  content  ourselves  with  one  more  quotadon 
from  Mr.  Alison.  It  seems  to  us  to  embody  the  pervading  fallacy 
which  he  has  so  rashly  adopted  and  pertinaciously  maintained. 
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*  It  results  {ro(9  tb^ae;  coiwi  derations  that  ^n  ;the  (iitarst  of  the  Wi|Mrb|9 
campaign,  NapoUon,  l)y  tne  secrecy  and  rapidity,  of  his  fnoyeme^atfb 
gained  the  advantage  of  Wellington  and  Blucner.' — p.  939.    ,     

Wc  have  but  one  objection  to  tbe  language  qf  ibis,  paaiaga,; 
the  viovA  gained  obviously  implies  that  the  advant^espei^^w^l 
one  not  ready  made  to  bfapoleon^s  hands^  and  on^e  pf  whipb  hwian 

frecaution  on  the  part  of  his  adversaries  could,  have  dppri|/;^  buo^ 
t  must  not  be  forgotten,  tfiougb  we  shall  \o(^.  ip  vagia  tbr/^i}(^ 
Mr.  Alison's  an<i  other  superficial  narratives  fpr  ai^  jdisUnqt.MH 
Uce  of  the  fapt,  that  paramouot  political  canfiderf^tions  )iaa  009^ 
deroned  the  Duke  to.  a  position  which>  in  a  iniliXAcy  poilit  ofvUtw) 
no  one  but  an  idiot  would  have  chosen,  and  no  one  but  a.ipaftti^ 
of  his  art  could  have  maintained.     The  history  of  the  vars^^  the 
French  Revolution  perhaps  presents  no  instance  in  which,  an 
many  circumstances,  beyond  the  control  of  the  ooe  party*,  qoagri 
bined  in  favour  of  the  other,  to  compensate  for  tbe  single  though 
important  deficiency  in  numerical  force.     No  man  perhaps  w%t 
livwHl  whose  nervous  system  was  less  likely  to  be  ^Sacted  b^  Ul# 
mere  prestige  of  Napoleon's   name,  than  ik^   Duke  a;  but  WA 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  one  attribute  the  Duke  considered 
bim  pre-eminent  over  every  one  who  could  by  possibility  goKkm 
under  any   comparison — that  of  promptitude  and   dexieritjf  in 
taking  advantage  of  a  false  move.     We  may  be  permitted  «lo 
doubt  whether  this  quality  was  ever,  in  any  single  instance,  mose 
brilliantly   exemplified    by   Napoleon    than    by   Wellington,  a^ 
Salamanca;  but  at  all   events  we  know  that  it  was  considered 
by  the  Englisl^  commander .  to  be  the  leading  choracteristio.^ 
his  opponent  of  1815.     The  man  to  whom  the  Duke  attcibuted 
this  particular  pre-eminence  had  collected  an  army  of  vetesani 
on  the  frontier  of  the  department  of  the  North,  jone  brtttliilg 
with  fortresses  in  which  he  might  cover  and  proted,  and  thnMigfa 
which  he  might  in  safety  and  secrecy  move  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  troops ;  while  the  allies,  whether  to  correct  or  improve 
a  position   erroneously  taken   up,  must  have  moved  along  the 
front  of  this  formidable  position,  no  part  of  which  could  haxe 
been  attacked  by  them.     Up  to  a  given  moment  at  least — the 
moment  when  the  allied  powers  on  the  Rhine  should  be  read^^  to 
move  off  in  concert,  and  keep  the  step — Napoleon  had  the  indis-^ 
putable  advantage  of  the  first  move.    Secrecy,  rapidity,  and  choice 
of  direction  on  vulnerable  points,  were  equally  at  his  command 
with  priority  of  movement.     To  rush  at  the  centre,  or  to  throw 
himself  on  the  communications  of  a  force  which  leant  not  on  ik* 
country  in  its  rear,  but  on  Namur  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ost^id 
on  the  other^  were  modes  of  action  equally  practicable.  .  W^  ^v& 
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htadAtkA  tcy  fhiAk'ttiat  if  by  any  magiC  <he  Dtiiee  'd6trl^'  stiddehl;, 
^fHh  hi^^jfwn  knowledge  of  his  own  diffilcuUies,  faaVe  been  traii^. 
formed  into  the  adviser  of  Napoleon,  he  wbuld  have  suggested  aif 
a(IM|lr4by  tfaelihi^  of  Hal  on  his  own'riig^hi  It  is  Viery  cef taiti 'that 
lie^'oimfiMeted  sueh  afh  operation  as  one  which,  from  its  adVbtntages, 
ttiiglMi  well  haVA  attracted  his  opponent's  choice.  *We'Khd#  thi^ 
fi^Mik  th«  cautibn'with  which,  even  at  Waterloo,  he  ^d^d^d 
filgttiMflt'iitieh  a  oOfritingency.  With  a  view  to  this'  idarige/. 'als^^ 
cnf^ryiMMsible  etertion  had  been  mad^  to  pnt  into' a  66ttditidh 
o<  defence  Mofls,  Ath,  Toumay,  Ypres,  Ostfend,  bfieup6rt,  and* 
Obeiit.  'The  state  in  which  the  Duke  found  these  plac^i^had 
toniimch  as  lo  make  it  impossible,  in  th^  time  allowiid  him/ 
to^  complete  their  defences.  Still  such  pt'ogress  had  been  hi^d'q 
M  to  justify  him  in  endeavouring  to  compass  the  great  object  of 
tlwpres^rmtion  of  the  Belgian  capital  by  occupying  a  position  in 
adranoeof  it,  which  without  the  support  of' those  plailjesi  htj  would,' 
at  'we  \\we  reason'  to  believe,  not  havfe' Ventured  to  take  uj).  The' 
Buke'afnd  Btucher  certainly  agreed  to  occupy' this  outpost  of  the 
avmiiM  of  eoafeed  Europe  on  a  system  of  thdr  own-^oiie  which 
Iheyf bought  best  calculated  to  meet  th^  impending  stonvi  ih  ea'6h 
md  every  of  its  possible  directions:  hi  the  moment  6f  irtipendi^^' 
cmiflictihe  Duke  certainly  did  not  depaft  from  it  The'  first 
bfeathless  oourier-— who  might  perhaps  have  brought  intelli- 
gctiee  of  a  false  «ttack^lid  not  shake  hik  oalm  and  ftettl^'d  pur- 

Mse;  ■       •  .'';••.  ,'  '*'".! 

»"Il»  Mr.  AilsokiV  decision  that  ft  dJfFerefet' syrtem  altbgWlibi; 
lihoulil' bav«  been  adopted — that  the  l>uke'  and  l^ltiehe^  ini'ght] 
kwe  heUtralised'all  the  advantages  on'  the  side' of  Napole6h^bf  o: 
eoncentration  of  their  forces  at  a  certain  point  or  pbirits,  iffhich 
Mvj 'Alison,  if  consulted,  would  doubtless  have  checrftilly  lindeV- 
tiiiEen  to  select  at  the  time.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  iWo  inc^-' 
perienced  men  charged  with' the  respontibility' of  the  transadtittif,' 
that  by  doing  this,  while  the  precise  point  of  attack  was  ycf  uU- 
eettaia,  defeat  and  disaster  would*  have  been  ha2a^d^dl  Mri 
Alison  was  not  at  hand ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  d6  as  well  as 
thby  could  witboiit  him. 

Itmoywell  be,  and  we  believe  it,  that  no  other  man  Kvingf 
could  have  retliiaed  the  imper(urbabl;e  coolness  whic^h  the  Duke 
exhibited  during  the  15th  at  Brussels,  and  stiH  less  could'  hax-e 
IMort  off  to  the  last  the  moment  of  general  alarm  by  going  to  a  ball 
a#ter  having  given  his  ottlers.  N'othing  was  more  likefy  at  the' 
m6ment  to  generate  the  idea  of  a  surprise  than  the  circumstance 
of  tfak  ball^  from  which  so  many  dancers  adjourned  to  tliat  supper 
of  HsMilet,  not  where  men  ieat,  but  >there  they'dr^  cht^tf;    The 
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342  Mamo»l,  Sihmf,  amd  JJiwrn- 

delpsiop,  bonraFor,  f»def  before  th^  fect>  Qf  ik^  Qeoeiral  Qr4f«r«  ^ 
.]be  found  in  Colopel  Gurwood*$  volonia^  Mad  is  not  no^  worlb 
furtbpr  notice  for  pprposes  of  refutation.   The  dp^)s  of  tbe  fm€, 
f^owever,  ^re  but  partially  knpwoi  and  tbej  are  worth  recx^ding* 
The  lafe  Duke  of  Ricbmoi^^  W  attached  and  iotima^te  friend  qf 
the  Commander-in-chief,  was  at  Brussels.     He  was  himself  a 
general  officer;  had  one  son,  the  present  Di^k^  of  IliiDbiBon4> 
on  the  staff  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  one  on  that  of  the  Pukft 
and  another  ii^  the  Blues«  and  was  at  the  battle  of  WaterloPi  but 
not  in  any  military  capacity.*     Th^  brother  of  the  Ducbesf,  the 
late  (and  )ast)  Duke  of  Gordon,  was  cplonel  of  the  9i^nd  or  Goc- 
don  Highlanders,  which^  with  Uie  42pd  and  79th  Highland  r^- 
mentSi  formed  p$irt  of  the  reserve  corps  stationed  a^  Brussels*.  The 
Duchess  had  issued  invitatipps  for  a  ball  for  the  15th.     Among 
other  preparations  for  the  evening  she  had  engaged  the  attendance 
of  some  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of  her 
brother's  regiment  apd  the  42nd,  wishing  to  show  her  (sonii- 
.pental  guests  the  real  Highland  dances  ip  perfection.    When  the 
,pews  of  the  French  advance  reached  head-quarterSj  it  beoamfs 
matter  of  discussion  whether  or  not  the  ball  should  be  allowed  tp 
.proceed.     The  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Duke  decided  that  it 
should.     There  were  reasons  good  fqr  this  decision.     It  is  suffi- 
cient on  this  head  to  say  that  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Xhe 
Netherlands  generallyi  and  in  Brussels  in  p^rtipular^  was  more 
than  questionable.     It  was  a  thing  desirable  in  itself  to  postpone 
,  to  the  last  the  inevitable  moment  of  alarm — -to  shorten  so  far  as 
possible  that  critical  interval  which  must  occur  between  the  acting 
of  a  dreadful  thing  and  the  first  motion,  between  the  public  ao- 
noi^nceipent  of  actual  hostilities  and  their  decision  in  the  field. 
Every  ujscessary  order  had  been  issued ;   and  such  was  that  state 
of  preparation  and  arrangement  which  wise  men  hs^ve  sintce  ques- 
tioned and  criticised,  that  this  operation  had  been  the  work  of 
minutes,  and  before  the  festal  lamps  were  lighted  the  fiery  cross 
was  on  i^  way  through  the  cantonipents.     The  general  officers 
then  in  Brussels  had  their  instructions  to  attend  and  to  drop  off 
singly  and  without  Mat,  and  join  their  divisions  on  the  march. 
The  Duke  himsejf  remained  later,  occupied  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  supper,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  toast  to  hiinself  and 
the  allied   army,  which   was  proposed  by  General  Alava.     -At 
about   eleven  a  dispatch  arrive<l   from   the   Prince  of  Orange, 

*  The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  seen  riding  about  the  field,  sjmetimes  is  situatiops 
of  imminent  danger,  in  plain  clothes,  with  his  groom  behind  him,  exactly  as  if  taVcfog 
an  airing  in  Hyde  Park.    His  Grace's  appearance  at  one  remoricable  moment  is  pit- 
.  taresquely  enough  described  by  Capt«ia  Sibonie. 
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shonlj  after  TeacSngr  which  t^he  Dnko'  retiTfd/  sabtitlg  1h^  (xftfi- 
panj  graciously.  On  that  countenance,  cheerful  and  dilengaged 
as  usaalj  none  could  read  the  workings  of  the  calm  but  bnay  mind 
beneath.  The  state  of  things,  however^  most  awful  to  those  who 
could  least  distinctly  be  informed  of  it,  had  partially  transpired, 
and  the  f^te  had  assailed  that  coipplexion  which  has  been  per- 
petqated  on  x\\^  canvas  of  Byron.  The  bugle  h^  sovipd^d  befove 
the  orch^tra  had  c^as^d.  Before  the  eyening  of  the  following 
day  some  of  the  Duchess's  kilted  corps  de  ballet  were  stretched 
if>  the  rye  of  Qqatre  Sr^i  n^er  tp  dance  again.  Rough  trans- 
itions thesp — moralists,  may  sigh — ^poets  may  siug-— but  tl^ey  ate 
the  Rembrandt  lights  and  shadows  of  the  existence  of  the  soldier, 
whose  philosophy  tfiust  always  be  that  of  Wolfe's  favourite  song — 

*  Why,  soldiers,  why, 
Should  we  b^  melancholy  then 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  die  V 
In  this  instance  they  were  results  of  a  fXK)l  self-ppsseisiop  and 
control,   for   a   parallel    ipstai^ce   qf  wbicl^   Mpg^aphy  may  he 
searched  ii^  yain.     J\nd  yet  this  ball  was  a  symptom  and  remains 
evidenpe  pf  siirprisQ' 

We  remember  some  years  ago  finding  ourselves  in  company 
with  General  Alava  and  a  very  distinguished  naval  officer  who 
had  borne  high  command  in  the  Tagus  at  the  period  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Itpes  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  latter  had  been  a 
{pnest  at  a  ball  which  was  given  by  Lard  Wellington  at  Mafra  in 
November,  1810,  and  he  described  the  surprise  with  which  the 
gentlemen  of  the  navy  witnessed  a  numerous  attendance  of  ofliceis 
some  twenty  miles  from  those  advanced  posts  in  front  of  which  lay 
Massena  and  the  French  army.  General  A  lava's  Spanish  impa- 
tience broke  out  at  this  want  of  faith,  more  sua — that  is  in  a 
manner  much  more  amusing  to  his  friends  than  complimentary 
to  the  excellent  sailor  whose  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  land 
service^  under  the  Duke,  had  provoked  his  indignation.  General 
Alava  is  gone«  and  has  left  beJhind  him  nothing  simile  ant  seam- 
dum  for  qualities  of  social  intercourse.  We  could  have  wished 
to  have  pvtt  him  upon  the  subject  of  some  passages  in  Mr.  Alison's 
History.  The  '  work  of  twenty  years '  would  have  been  consigned 
without  ceremony  to  the  qucUro  den  mil  demonios,  who  figured  on 
such  oceasions  in  the  niany-languaged  prose  of  our  inimitable 
friend.  Less  eloquently,  but  in  the  same  spirit  of  just  indig- 
nation, will  one  volume  of  it  be  always  spoken  of  by  the  men, 
.while  one  of  them  is  left  to  speak,  who  stand  on  tiptoe  when  the 
18th  of  June  recurs. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were  penned,  and  at  a  moment  wh^n 
they  had  become  too  numerous  to  admit  of  any  serious  addition. 
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mti^l^W^m'i' limf'Tmil,  *T1i«  Pan  bt   Naitele^m^,^  1i« 

^riiiaMfeafV'    Altiibtt^''<li]i''^l^      ndtioe  of  ii  is  tiiid^^  nactfi 

^^ctrfostfiUc^iE/  i%d^ft, 'liil  blduM  imt  unfrienilljr  r^^»^ 

M^tilLiHt^Wi^U'^tH'  ffi^'laiM^d^' br  the'  Life  df 'WallenMelh  ')ll(s 

^•fctcflH^'  ^itoaiH*li'Wdi^'  Att^Mtiin  -^tb'^tlla^  eteAi<!)tf  •  ol  *  his^Atfll 

volume  which  hears  the  title 'bF'WateHoo:''  Aftef  ilt^nCil^ttMt 

'V>n  •?il^^t)tttos^*<yf '  fc6htf«*e^ 'dftfe  niHns  'koA  Mt  fcMner 

iMd^  i^e  li&<^  t>eeti'^hy|)^yH6  fi^d  oursd:teft  %tj  eatii^e  AcccitdeHt«e 

M^itli'C6l61lkKr  Mftcbelt  ^hy'  |)rai^  of  oiin  taiay  b^  received'  trMi 

'Hiwpfcidn;  bfat'lF  iJuf  Umift^'J^erttfltted,  we  coflld  shoW  caU^  for 

btfr  geW^ftir'aha  dfefjidfed'  approbation  of"  f M*  portion  of'lfete 

Cf<^Iohe!*ii  labbtinp.  '  It  1!?  iti«re  to'  otat  pr^^nt'  ptttpoi^e,  irhil*  We 

demonstrate  tb^  fdent7tV  k^t  s^htiiniiht  df  VhScU"  #6f  daiw  iWe 

Advantage  as'ag=«dndt  M/.  Aliiibn,  tor  comjdain  that  the  Coloriers 

semcen  to  the  caiise  of  tratli  have  in  bne  poiht  been  less  elBfete- 

tnally  rendered  than  we  bad  a  right  to  expect.  - 

At  vol.  iii.  p.  157^  we  find  the  following  passaged — 

*  After  what  has  heen  said  in  the  present  book,  it  should,  perhaps,  Tbc 
"needless  to  take  any  notice  of  the  idle  tale  contained  in  the  so-calftfd 
Hembirir  of  Foucht^.  Nor  sfaobld  we  do  so,  had  not  fbi^ign  writers,  enb- 
ijrtfesof  the  glory  of  England,  and  General  G):^lvnan  artong  the-i^est, 
endeatoured  to  give  general  circfalotion  to  this  poor  &ble:^ 

This  passage,  followed  by  observations  much  in  the  spirit'of 
onr  own  on  the  *  poor  fable/  is  not  quite  fan:  to  General  Grdli- 
man,  Prof^teor  Arh^i,  &nd  bthet  continental  writers  who^  without 
being  necessarily  enenifi^  of  the  gloty  of  England,  have  giVto 
rash  cfedetice-'-to  the  nonsense  which  we  have  nbw  for«seooild 
time  exposed.  In  justice  to  them,  but  far  mofe  in  justice  to- tl|e 
English  Te^ingptibiic,  which'is  more  likely  to  read  Alison  thtlTn 
Groilinan,  the  Colonel  s^buld  have  added  that  cm  English  wviter 
of  large  Vol  times  and  vast  pretensions  hnd  not  only  i^bat^'Uie 
delusion  id  the  first  instance,  but  had  persisted  in  il  'wiAh 
culpable  obstinacy  after  due  notice  of  his  ertor.  The  Colonels 
prefftcd'  is  dated  frotn  Edinburgh.  We  think  it  po^ible  tbnt 
personal  acqttaint^nce,  followed,  as  we  have  no  doabi  k  wbiild 
be,  by  personal  regard,  biay  have  induced  this  ^niam*  edfvis, 
this  ieniericy  td  th^  Caledonian  crow,  which  is  quite  iaeoh- 
sistent  with  his  censtrte  of  the  Prussian  dov^.  OitonbrMiMli^ll 
was  the  moiv^ 'bound  to  notice  Mr/  Alison's  *  delihqnency/  be- 
cause he  more  thaiT  bnde  <^u6le^  the  History  as  a  tvbrk  of  gv^te 
authority.'  ;  ...  .  .  -  i 

'The  "equally  ti^fotMded' but  less  tnalignant  and  mischievHua 

iilT^tttion;  by  which  the  des^nioh  of  the  French  'Genei*al  Bottr- 

iribtH;  has  Ik^iA  tifis^ififeU  iilto  tA  ev^tit  of  importambe;  meets  ivlth 

Wiei^andjMjpWnbtit^'froMtlie'Odloilel.   iBlUbhbiAB  66ntetfiptttbus 

I  ..JujuJij,  rejection 
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iliWWft.Wi  iwk  p(i*be;pflrf;^««9  frftjn,^b9Q|,,,^:  I^m^Iv.WR^JC* 
Wuld^4P?ftkc|.WbqUev#,  ^he.pt)taHie4,]^jpl^  oj;  J^P9jl^ft>.^^- 

J  no  intercourse  of  any  kind  cnsuecl. 

We  purposely  avoid  entering  into  anj  detailed  discussion  of 
.  certain  leading  theories  which  Colonq^  Mitchell  omits  no  oppor- 
itunity  of  bringing  forward,  and  of  incidentally  supporting  by 
I  inferences  from  facts  in  his  narrative.  In  support,  however,  of 
'une  of  these  theories,  the  inadequacy  of  infantry  as  now  armed 

to  resist  a  home  charge  of  cavalry,  the  Colonel,  speaking  of  Wji- 
*JLerloo,  mentions  a  curious  negative  fact,  voUiii.  p.  119  ; — 
:-i  .  *  Fift^n  thousand  cavalry  were  defeated  in   the  course  of  this  long 

day's  battle,  mostly  by  the  fire  of  infantry,  yet  was  not  tliere  a  single 

French  horseman — soldier  or  officer — who  perished  on  a  British  bayonet; 

not  one  from  first  to  last.' 
.The  ColoncFs  inference,  that  cavalry  attacks  so  feebly  conducted 
t  .4q  <^ot  ptove^tbe  power  of  reusta^pce  wblch  he  denies  to  inlwtry^ 
.  ill  logii^al  enougj).  ,  It  pngbt,  howeyej:^  to  Jb^  mentiop^d  in  any  4^~ 

cumon  of  the  qac^tion^  wd  for  the  oredit  qf  the  British  cavalry> 

that  their  altacks  bit^e  jmH  al^wagra  been  84>  feebly  ^onAmiod. 
t  The; Jbave  cbargi^d  hQjnei  wd  tfao^^oprdspf  the  Feains^lfLf  war 

nh^w  with,  yatiaus  ^nco^w* .  A%  WatQtlp^*  Iha  att^  pi,  .tl^e  ],Oth 
jiHw^ars  OB.a  $qiiar^.  of  the;  F^Qcb^GywM/  v^^^^viujcl^  M^pr 
uHfmvA  fell,  ii$jc^vtainly  nqt  a  /ppnfjjasiv^  ipi^^ipijE^  .  ,Tbe  Jfailure 
Mura^.thatiof  a.  handful  of  ^oe^^  ba^^ily.fiolleqtfdA^anA.e^ba^tedi  by 
ifireviQua  aUviQka.  ,If  it  bad, ^ucf^eedefd^.l^berj^ (would  ^Y0  .be?n 
timicjb.ie^cuse,  fpr  infantry  $p,.$i^ou)H}^d  9$. were  ,tfa^  iFjr^pch  by 
rCpnCu^n  anid  .defeat.     Tbe  co^iditipn^  of  the  Coilofie},"»  t^oxwi 

.^re evidently  an  open  plai^  a  U>vme^  squari^.m^,pp,hotb  sides — 
.  tand  bprses  too— in^opd  worl^ing  qoi^dilion^  .  Jn  the  Ppn^^la  tbe 

charge  of  Socks  G<pnn.an  horse  is  fyiv  evidence  pn.tbe  .CpWi^el's 
j.side^  An aflfeiri^  the  jPeninspla, .4>f  July  } I,  IQJ.Qi  in  whipn  tfie 
\14tb  X'lgbt  Dragoons  lost  their  Cplonel  kiUeicJUaijid  S9ni,e  thirty 
,xnexx  killed  and  woundedj  sbows»  on  the  other  bapd« ,  tba^ cavalry 

(inay  charge  borne  and  yet  be  repul^edi.  ;  The  particvil^fs  jwill  be 
,;CupMp4'in  Goi/eral  Craufurds  leMeri;  pub)i$b^  ill  yol.  iv.  p.  164, 

i»(  Colpne^  GurwoQd*s  e;ilarged  Edition*,  jbe  App^wli^*  P« ^08, 
,  f5P^ipi^.  Mi^rsfifi}.  Mafi;3^*s  repprit  oif  thft ,  tiffMJsacMoj^*   ,  He  sfiys, 

*  12  baionnettes  attestent  qu*elles  oni  ete  enfonces  dans  1^  ppitrail 

V  .dea>pb^va¥u^»!.    With  all  ipspept  fpr  Qpfm^l  MjUiie)],  lye  yepture 

^li;taiitQ,4wb(t)wb^tbeittbe!><^valf:y,^irtli|?W^     ff^  J^re^k  injtq.an 

4J,EifigJish   sqwvp.  pf.  ipfa^^try.  wnd^«.  Aei   condi^w   ^st^wefl; 

uMdi^m^ud^  ppk.mvis^  iibft..ivQb^bi%un»wffUi,>M^9^f«4,  hy  M^^ 

iioii  ri(  >i  substitution 
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2/lff  MiiiimJt\  Bibimvij  wtd  Atktm. 

9«dMitiiii^  df  detpd^tdts  fbr  tlib  old  fllnt-Ioek  Which  ^UfBced  nt 
Wtttetloo. 

Cbldntil  Miicheir«  trotk  will  be  thought  by  the  world  ex- 
tremclyi  eren  wildly,  tinju^t  to  Napoleon  us  A  military  leader : 
btll  Hi^y  bf  its  censures,  e^eii  on  thb  Imperial  morements  in 
their  grandest  and  most  successful  scenbs,  are  so  well  put  that 
We  m&y  hereafter  dtsctiss  them  in  a  deliberate  manner.  Mean- 
while the  ^dbral  ability  and  energy  of  the  Colonel's  style,  with 
the  high  and  patriotic  sprit  of  his  sentiments,  authorii^  us  in 
recommending  to  foil  who  relish  renl  mailly  description  and  dis'* 
cussion  an  attentive  perusal  of  *  The  Fall  of  Napoleon/ 

We  b^  to  suggest  to  Colbtiel  Mitchell  that  he  will  do  well  in 
any  future  edition  eithet  to  correct  the  pte^s  himself,  or  emplby  a- 
FreAch  scholar  for  the  purpose.  Such  havoc  With  the  orthogra- 
phy of  continentnl  names  we  tieter  witnessed.  In  one  of  his 
Kttiie  woodncUt  ihapi^,  out  of  thirteen  names  five  are  killed  or 
wounded  by  the  remor^less  compositor;  and  the  text  is  equally 
disfigiired. 

One  more  word  at  parting  With  Mr.  Alison.  In  the  preface 
to  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  p.  Ixi.,  we  find  the  foflowihg 
passage : — * 

*  What  the  historian  does  to  others,  he  willingly  accords  to  himself; 
a|id  certdhly  he  feels  no  sort  of  imprdptiety  iti  a  youth  of  twenty  ttidking 
hi*  fost  fessfey  iti  Icttfers  by  the  criticism  of  the  wdtk  of  twenty  years.* 

If  no  indiscreet  vanity  misliead  us,  these  mysterious  words 
contain  a  dark  allusloti  to  burselves,  and  convey  Mr.  Alisoh's  im- 
jk-feiSsion  that  we,  his  reviewers,  have  hot  attained  our  legal  majo- 
rity. We  of  '  thfe  gentle  craft*  claim  upon  this  point  the  indul- 
gence tlsudlly  conceded  to  Mr.  Alisoii's  favourites,  the  gentle 
sex.  Whatever  be  the  amount  of  youth  and  inexperience  which 
we  have  brought  to  the  task  of  criticising  a  production  so  awfully 
designated  as  '  the  Work  of  twenty  years.*  we  venture  to  remind 
its  authot  that  our  observations  have  hitherto  been  strictly  con- 
firied  to  a  special  portioh  of  that  work,  and  principally  to  inac- 
curacies, misstatements  of  fads,  and  errors  of  judgment,  which 
art  Eton  boy  bf  thfe  lower  school  would,  with  twenty  minutes' 
study  of  the  dolcumcnts  in  Our  possession,  have  been  able  to  detect 
atid  expose.  Even  for  handling  the  work  in  extenso,  however,  a 
reviewer  of  twenty  years  might  in  some  respects  be  better  qualified 
than  oncf  of  blder  6tandin^.  We  have  a  conscience  in  these  mat- 
ters ;  before  we  review  a  book  ive  usually  read  it,  and  with  greater 
attention  tharl  iriay  be  necessary  merely  to  certify  its  general 
character — to  discern  {6v  instance  the  prevalent  evidences  of 
shallowness,  vet-bositj^,  and  sclf-saiisf action.  Youth  has  its  faults, 
but  it  is  the  season  for  hard  work  of  all  kinds,  and  heavy  reading 
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Marmants  Sibon^^  and  Alison.  2Alf\ 

afiioiig  6ther8.  Adidt  and  reviewing^  mto  slirinki  frwi  twenty  - 
average  octayos  compressed^  not  bj  the  authori  but  by  the  binder, 
into  ten.  We  hare  already  intimated  that  we  hiLva  read  enough 
to  convince  ns  that  in  all  our  own  leading  doctrinea^^nioral,  pdli- ; 
tieal,  and  religious— nwe  bare  an  ally  in  Mr.  Alisoti.  The  import* 
ance  and  interest  of  his  subject  cannot  be  rated  too  high.  By  and 
by,  therefore^  we  may  perha})S  screw  up  our  courage.  If  it  be . 
true  that  the  present  Lord  Rector  of  Marischal  College  has 
announced  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  *  Alison's  History  of 
Europe,*  we  may  possibly  be  reserving  oui'selves  for  that  struggle. 
Meanwhile^  and  in  return  for  Mr.  Alison  s  liberal  concession^  we 
can  only  promise  that  whenever  our  majority  takes  place,  the 
learned  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  shall  have  received  due  notice,  and 
an  invitation  to  the  festivities  with  which  the  public  will  expect 
that  an  event  so  remarkable  should  be  celebrated.  Everything 
will  be  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  an  author 
will  be  roasted  whole  oa  the  occasion. 


Abt.  IX. — 1 .  Maynooth  and  the  Jew  Bill— further  Illustrations 
of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval  on  tJie 
Roman  Catliolic  Question,  By  Dudley  M.  Perceval,  Esq. 
Edinburgh,  1845. 

2.  Past  and  Present  Policy  of  England  towards  Ireland.  London  j 
1845. 

3.  A  Letter  from  the  Very  Reverend  Heneage  Horsley  to  Sir  C.. 
E,  Smith,  Bart,,  on  the  subject  of  ilie  Maynooth  Grant,  embody- 
ing the  opiniom  of  the  late  Bishop  Horsley  on  the  Policy  and 
Necessity  of  extending  measures  of  Legislative  Relief  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.     London  and  Dublin,  1845. 

4.  The  Real  Union  of  England  and  Ireland,  By  R.  Monckton 
Milnes,  Esq.     London,  1845. 

5.  A  Letter  on  the  Payment  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  to  Sir. 
Robert  Henry  Inglis,  Bart,,  from  Henry  Drummond,  Esq. 
London,  1845. 

6.  A  Fragment  on  tlie  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  the  late 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith.     Seventh  Edition.     London,  1845. 

7.  A  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Endowment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  By  the  Knight  of  Kerry.  Lon- 
don, 1845. 

BEFORE  these  pages  can  reach  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  the 
bills  for  the  increased  allowance  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Afaynootb,  and  the  establishment  of  three  provincial 
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^l^sk'iii'Ti^lmQl^'ifA^  Ua^  fMltd..    We  bdstete 

fid^  t6  Mi^^hekifelktp^'y&i^htcwt^b^^^-^  changed  in  aeay 

^di^grrei^'btif^  iMf^'dtii'libtet  bjpUiioff  of  -  Mayttootb,  itt  prattioqs 
^  ihflu^nb^^^^  iMiMt'tlsf^s^  MMlsiiim  Ktefy  to  lendnio  the 
t^&i^  '6t\h^  J$t4tittiiib)i ;>  ^a^d  Uktn  in  oMinesio»  mlh'li» 

'Cl^itflibl^  fii^^u^tfil'i^ctidf  Itt^sesstoti,  its6y  Betm  t<i  us  tofopcii 
and  partly  to  fulfil  a  new  system  of  Irish  policy  whieh  mb-  bUe 

*««i  inotfetlMdidiiexiCcyBioiiJtakcta'tfie  lifaerly  to  reecniunead^  as 
b6higf'Ch^iii(^t  Kk«ty  &>i0mittibatelo  that  whioh«-^hr9«igbeiit  ike 
i^rtbiM  fthttitas'  6(  Mie  RoMto'  Oatholic  qneliion-^hat  been  our 

'  ]^(fit1*d^;  jiV^d^^tiAi^t,  tod  inVi^Hable  ]>irinct)[>k-^he  mainteHaMe 
(if  the  EstiWIshed  Chofchin  its  prbpcrrty;  its  autfiority,  and  its 
integrity;  and  more  particularly  of  the  Irish  bi'anith,  which  fVom 
its  peculiar  position  ha»  to  boar  ^le  first  ^brunt  and  most  protninent 

I^Jhare  qf .  ^h^  CQipmop  danger — a  danger  common,  let  us  add,  not 
to  the  two  brandies  of  the  Church  only,  but,  as  we  confidently 
beUevcj^to  the  integrity  of  the  British  emipire,  and  ultimately^ 
the  na^tional  existence  of  England  herself.  ' 

I      But,  ivith  this  great  principle  always  in  view,  we  must  not  fbr- 
Iget  that  we  are  writing  not  in  1828,  nor  in  1831,  nor  in  1839-f- 
^but  in  June,  1845;  havirig- arrived,  by  a  series  of  impottant  aiid 
,  irrevocable  events,  at  a  state  of  affairs  essentially  different  froin 
j  that,  of  any  former  period.     The  whole  question,  disencumbered 
.  of  details,  now  is,  whether,  having  by  the  Emancipation  of  1829, 1 
and    th^  parliamentary    Reform  of   1832,   and   t^e  ]M[ubici]i>aI| 
Reform  of  1840,  given  the  Irish  Romanists  plenitude  of  jpblitlcal  | 
/  ..p.PW^r»  it  is  reasonable  or  politic  or  possible  to  treat  the  oijily  ' 
1    spiritual  and  mori^lguide  of  one-third  of  our  own  population,  and 
'  jjof  nine-^tenths  of  Christ cndon^  as  a  mischievous  and  incorrigible 
|superstitioni  which  the  State  ought  not  to  recognise  even  by  cor- 
rective legisli^tion^i  and  still  less  to  endeavour  to  bring  into  alii- 
.  ance  with  itself  by  any  sort  of  countenance  or  protection.     Thdse 
I  are  the  facts,  recent^  undisputed,  and  irretrievable ;  and  this  is 
.  the  question  that,  from  those  data^  we  are  now  driven  by   the 
,  moral  ^ortuiie  of  Irish  agitation  to  answer.     Our  answer  is  sh6rt 
I — that  we  have  no  choice — that  the  premises  lead  to  an  inevitable 
conclusion-; — that  having  admitted   the   Roman  Catholics  to  all 
civil  and.  political  privileges,  we  cannot  continue  to  outlaw  their 
( reliffiop.      t  ,  / ' 

We  are  .told  that  the  Ipsh  Roman  Catholic  body  of  this  day  has 

,  little  claim  to  anything  that  may  be  called  favour,  Maynooth  still 

less — ihat  concession  after  concession  has  only  produced  additional 

and  growing  distxm^entt  and  that,  the  money  granted  by  Govem- 

■  . '■    f    .■  ■      .    1  ^. 

*  Quarterly  Review, Vohlkiii. {>. 676 ;  toL  hour. p. 9Mi 
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meatifor  flke  ptaf|MMifs<>£  Chri^tiffi^^a^ipn|^p^p4^QiiU^^ 
cesult/alovBc^le  of  inteUeotuiJ  A€quiro«f^t,,9^4  ^higk  sitat^  ff( 
pcrftiiCBl  cbBafieolum.  This  i9]all,  ,«o  bi  «i^.itgoqs,  t9p.tn;VGi;  bpt 
¥^e  are  compelled  to  «6k  bow  U^i^jthi.^  fttswjemo?  cpncili^tion 
sboillclpioduoeisuch  aa.'unnatur,^!  e$ac(,? ...jUt  v»  he^r  ,^a  J^bis 
<]M^it  the  Deaaof  Btechift*-T^thp:  sppfU^^  tjia  c^ebraM  JBiishcp 
JH«k*9ley  J *-**.! ./    ,....;         \  •.  .  >    .j  /,   //  ,m   .  i  ,  . 

'  O&MiiiaHon  I  Doei  anything  wibiih*  the  Bmtbk  iPaityflitient  hasryct 
dbnetaiMfiTrtfe  the  ooviditnnef  the*  RoniwiiCalholksi  of  Ireland,  wb<n 
.the  manUjur  of  thedoi^g  of  it,  and  the  delay  in  the  doing  of  it,  are 
^takeft  into  «eoQ4ideratiaq|  deserve  that  imme?  Legiblutive  grace  aqd 
.favour,  when  conferred  promptly,  cheerfully,  andy/Wy,  win  the  hearts 
, and affeicUpns  of  thos^  on  wiiom  they  nre  conferred;  but  when  wrung 
fronj  ^n,  unwilling  s,enaic  by  fear  and  apprehension,  they  arc  totally 
valueless.*— Z^//er  to  Sir  C,  E,  Smith,  j),  20. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  our  concessions  have  been  wrung  from 
us  by  different  degrees  of  turbulence  and  intimidation  on  their 
parts,  j-  and  granted  with  cvc^ry  circumstance  of  jealous  reluctance 
on  Qurs?  'Was  this  really  conciliation? — Was  this  a  course  cal- 
culated to  j)roinote  confitlcnce  and  harmony,  and  to  authorise  us 
to  complain  that  kindness  has  been  answered  by  hostility,  and 
indulgence  repaid  by  ingratitude  ?  We  have  doubts — arising  from 
a  complication  of  painful  causes — that  conciliatiou  would  now  be 
inunediately,  or  even  ultimately,  successful;  but  we  assert  that 
.  the  Penal  Laws  should  either  have  been  maintained  entire,  or 
abolished  in  an  order  and  in  a  manner  very  different  frbm  what 
we  have  iseen  adopted  under  the  vaunt  of  grace  and  indulgence. 
The  memory  of  men  of  both  opinions  will  supply  superabundant 
illustrations  of  what  we  have  sketched;  but  we  Will  appeal  even 
to  Sir  Robert  Inglis  and  Mr.  Colquhoun,  arid  would  risk  the 
whole  issue  on  their  reply,  whether  the  treatment  which  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  have  received  from  the  hands  of  England  has 
been  in  essentials^  but  above  all  in  form  and  manner,  such  as, 
mutatis  mutandis,  would  have  made  them  affectionate  subjects  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  government  ? 

Of  the  variety  of  topics  urged  in  opposition  to  any  further 
indulgence,  the  weakest  in  legislative  reason,  but  the  strongest 
perhaps  in  popular  effect,  is  the  inconsistency  with  which  the 
ministerial  proposers  and  Conservative  supporters  of  these  mea- 
sures have  been  so  bitterly  charged.  We  will  at  once  assert, 
and  are  satisfied  that  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  the  charge  is 
either  entirely  unfounded,  or,  where  there  can  be  any  colour  for 

*  Mr.  RorsTey  is  Dean  of  Bfechin  hi  the  Scotch  Episcopal  dmrch. 
t  Id  defence  of  the  fint  Relief  Bill  in  1793,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundos  bad  said  that 
<  they  did  it  rather  than  riih  a  rMlion  in  Ireland^' 
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if;  g-iWjr  exislg^^rftted.  N«>r  t^mili)  it  be  difficult  to  thfow  bfiiek^ 
an  tbd  oppo^in^  parties  th^ir  oWil  charge  of  inconsidteiH^ ;  bdt  in 
truth' wei  demur  to  the*  degree  of  importance  ^ven  in  our 
political  Ibgic  to  a  species  bl  argument  so  entirely  jforeign  to  the 
merits  df  a  case.  There  isrivie  believe,  no  book  which  a  leading* 
ittember  t)f  either  House  of  Parliament  is  forced  to  atndy  with 
more  painful  assiduity^  and  with  less  advantage  to  himself  or  the 
couittry,  ihan  that  fovmidaMe  record  of  their  own  sayings,  Han" 
sard's  Debater.  When  some  <]uestion  perhaps  of  great  urgency 
and  importance  presents  itself  for  con^deration,  he  dares  not  look 
at  the  fact  itself,  or  the  circum^nces  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
till  he  has  first  hunted  up,  in  Hansard,  every  word  he  has  ^ver 
said  upon  that  or  any  analogous  subject.  Time  pstsses — circum- 
stances vary — men  disappear — the  Constitution  itself  is  altered — 
storm  succeeds  to  calm — clouds  to  sunshine— danger  to  security 
-T— all  the  elements  of  opinion  are  changed  and  changing  around 
him — but  opinion  itself  must  be  immutable,  and  Hansard's  inex- 
orable register  is  consulted  as  if  it  were  the  book  of  fate,  by 
wbich  the  present  and  the  future  are  to  be  determinecl  with  the 
same  invariable  oeriainty  as  the  past ; — 

'  And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action.' 
We  are  not  blind  to  the  value  of  Hansard  as  an  armoury  of 
argumenta  ad  hominem,  so  eflfective  in  a  popular  government ;  and 
still  less  so  to  the  importance  of  a  high  and  intelligent  principle 
of  Consistency  in  a  constitution  which,  like  ours,  must  be 
worked  by  the  niachinery  of  Party  ;  but  we  distinguish  between 
a  real  and  a  nominal  consistency — between  '  the  letter  that 
killeth  and  the  spirit  tnat  quickeneth.'  The  nominal  con- 
sistency that  ties  itself  to  a  stake  is  about  as  useful  and  meri- 
torious as  the  courageous  cowardice  of  the  gentleman  in  Solebay 
fight,  who  had  himself  tied  to  the  mast  in  the  most  exposed 
situation  to  prevent  himself  from  running  below.  Such  a  mis- 
taken consistency  obviously  defeats  itself.  He  who  stands  still 
when  every  one  else  is  in  motion  alters  his  relative  position  just 
as  effectually  as  he  who  moves  when  others  are  at  rest,  and  will 
speedily  find  himself  in  very  different,  or  perhaps  we  might  say 
very  indifferent,  company. 

We  can  well  understand  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  se- 
cluded students  who  have  studied  everything  but  the  history 
of  their  own  times — of  Protestant  divines  especially,  who  have 
I  never  been  in  any  Way  mixed  up  in  the  practical  politics  and 
pblitlt:2ll  associations  of  th^  last  half  century.  The  standum 
super  vias  antiqvas  of  these   gchtleinen  Vfe  understand:    but 
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cfttl  W  without;  fl  iniile  of  Irbnder  sit  tlie  Itk^t  dtttitt^abed 
membfers  of  the  Pitt  Glub^  ttnd  the  loudest  (irofessors  of  PiH 
principles,  resting  their  claims  to  cdnsisteticy  on  an  opposition 
to  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  and  pledges — riot,  like  Reform^  the  hasty 
impulse  of  his  inexperience — but  the  sober»  deliberate^  and  reiter- 
ated opinions  of  his  later  life  ?  They  claim  to  be  the  exdusiye  heirs* 
and  representatives,  as  it  werOi  of  Mr«  ritt ;  and.  as  sometiiBeil 
happens  ixi  private  life>  they  are  very  angry  with  the  executors  fori 
tiieir  readiness  to  pajf  the  legacies  vf  the  testate  ;  fer  assuredly 
no  metaphor  ever  approached  mere  neaarly  to  literal  acxsnraoy 
than  the  description  of  *  Enumeipatimi*  *  Maynx>otk  College'  ind 
a  '  State ptcmsianf or  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy  6f  Irdamd;  as  the 
legacies  ol  Mr.  ritt  to  his  country:  fend  wise  or  unfortunate, 
prudent  or  improvidfent,  as  these  legacies  may  he  deemed  by 
different  judgments — they  mxist  he  paid,  A  latge  portion  has 
been>  after  a  long  and  irritating  litigation,  already  discharged. 
It  is  now,  we  think,  obvious  thai  the  rest»  in  spite  of  a  litigation 
as  active  perhaps,  but  we  trust  not  to  be  protracted  to  the  ultimate 
ru&B  of  the  ut€Uei  must  follow  i  and  the  adverse  liiigaticm  catuiot 
be  with  much  grace  or  consistency  maintained  by  thdse  who  pr*-- 
fess  a  peculiar  reverence  for  the  memory  of  MP.  Pitt.*  In  addi- 
tion to  what  every  body — except  the  Pitt  Club^-knows  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  proceedings  in  these  matters.  Hew  evidence  has  been  just 
now  produced,  such  as,  when  calmly  considered,  mlist  have  a  great 
weight  ^ith  every  one  tfrho  reverences  the  n^emory  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  .the  Knight  of  Kerry,  now  we  believe 
the  only  survivoi:,  besides  the  Duke  at  Wellington,  of  those  who 
professed  Mr.  Pitt's  politics  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  has  in.  hi& 
'  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Peel '  very  opportunely  given  his  testimony, 
as  to  Mr.  Pitt's  views  and  pledges,  and  his  advice  as  to  their 
accomplishment.  The  following  extracts  will  not,  we  are  sure, 
be  thought  too  long  by  any  reader : — 

*  The  fltst  indication  ifre  hkve  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  towardi  Ireland  we  find  in  liis 
corre^pondenee  wHh  th«  Duke  of  Rutland  wlien  Lord  Lieutenant.  In  a  letter  to  hit 
Grace  of  the  7th  of  October,  1784,  we  find  the  following  qurioui  passage.  Alter  saying 
that  he  was  disposed  to  give  Ireland  a  perfect  equality  of  commercial  advantages,  he 
adds — *  and  if  such  a  Hue  can  be  found — such  a  prudent  and  temi)erate  Reform  of  Par- 
liament OS  mky  guard  against  and  gradually  cure  real  defects  ....  and  may  unite  the 
Protestaht  ihtete^t  in  e»chiding  thh  Cathoiia/hm  anif  ihafi  M  the  reprettntatidn  or  the 
govepiment  of  the  country .'--Correl/wmfmcr,  p.  40.  The  italiei  are  Mr.  Pitts;  and 
the  pentin^nts  will  startle  those  of  our  readevswho  have  not  seen  the  work  (which  was 
printed  only  for  private  circulation!  and  may  liave  overlooked  the  passage  in  our  ex- 
tracts from  it  (vol.  bet.  ^,  299J  ;  ^»d  it  grows  particularly  cUrloils  when  We  recollect 
tliat  in  ahodt  thi'M  years  Btlbtj  he  opened  those  oomtnunications  With  the  Committee  of 
Kuf^lish  Rotnati  Catholics  which  led  to  his  own  Relief  Bills  of  1791  and  1793,  and 
laid  the  fouudatioq  of  aU  the  subsequent  agitation,  and  have  produced  a  state  of  things 
flic  very  converse  of  Mr.  Pitt's  original  idea,  by  almost  *  excluding ' — ^iiot  the  Catbolic$, 
but  the  Proiestahliy '  from  any  sl^e  in  the  representation  *  of  Ireland. 
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.4i>*  No  rnun  of  the  slightest  political.  knoKrta4ge  can  doubt  that,  but  for 
the  King's  illness  and  his  necessary  "withdrawal  frqm  power,  Mr.  Pitt 
could  immediately  after  tlu;  Union  have  carried  Uirough  Parliament, 
with  an  overwhelming  majority  of  both  Hputes,  his  meaaiuea  for  the 
complete  political  relief  pf  the  Rqd^^  Catholics  ^nd  the  endowournt  of 
their  Church  :  and  to  Mr,  PUCs  intpUior{9  on  tJiot  subjeff  I per^omUy 
testify  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Uqmwqllis, 

'  With  respect  to  Uie  recent  ulifrm  excited  af  to  that  policy,  I  ask,  can 
it  be  supposed  by  any  rational  pers<^n  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Grenville,  Lord  Spencer,  and  Af  r.  Windham  would  surrender  an  iota 
of  the  security  of  our  insrtitutions  fpra  temporary  possession  of  power? 
which,  alas  I  they  were  hut  too  ready  tP  sacrifice :  and  when,  at  the  end 
of  half  a  century,  I  find  you  cautiously  moving  on  in  their  footsteps,  and 
on  that  account  assailed  by  that  paeudp-religious  madness  which  per- 
vades a  great  portion  of  the  public,  and  the  aprog^nce  of  that  clerical 
Convocation  which,  from  Exeter  Hall,  and  without  th^  aanctiop  of  tin; 
heads  of  our  Churc^,  >vould  denounce  Mipis^ers  %n4  dictate  to  Parlia- 
mrnt,  I  appeal,  in  the  name  of  the  cominpi>  sepse  of  England,  to  the 
authority  of  those  great  names  which  I  have  mentioned. 

'  If  Conservatism,  bcwiUlered,  demands  a  standard  lender  which  it  can 
safely  rally,  I  would  require  no  better  than  that  which  was  wipldcd)  fifty 
years  ago,  by  the  finn  hand  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

*  No  doubt  the  present  insuieuce  and  perversenesp  of  the  Irish  demo- 
cracy offer  a  temporary  diibculty.  Separate,  by  a  generous  policy,  the 
good  from  the  bad ;  and,  in  a  spirit  congenial  to  this  great  British 
nation,  *'  Be  just,  nnd  fear  not."  ' 

The  Qlenx  detaiUhere  quoted  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  influence 
-strongly  many  honest  Bud  honourable  Conservatives  hitherto 
opposed  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  present  Government.  Such 
Huen,  we  think,  can  hardly  hesitate  to  ag:ree  with  the  Knight  of 
Kerry,  that  the  fiafest  standard  round  which,  in  any  great  national 
emergency,  the  country  can  rally,  is  that  of  Mr.  Pitt;  but,  at  all 
events,  they  cannot  now  deny  the  injustice  which  has  denounced 
Sir  Robert  Pcol  and  his  colleagues  as  deserters  from  that  stand- 
ard. Sir  Robert's  inconsistency  was — not  the  desertion,  but — the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Pitt*s  principles  in  1829;  and  that  did  not  prevent 
his  being  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs  in  1834  and  in  1839 — and 
in  1841,  we  may  almost  say  elected,  by  the  voice  of  the  country. 
Prime  Minister.     And  when  now,  in  the  pursuance  of  the  same 

Iirineiples  so  sanctioned,  and  with  all  that  remain  of  the  same  col- 
eagues  collected  round  him,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington*  still  on 
one  hand  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  the  other — supported,  as  before, 
by  Lord    Aberdeen   nnd    Mr.   Goulbnrn,  and    strengthened  by 

•  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotlen  that  hit  Grace's  first  appearance  in  public  life  had 
been  when,  as  the  Hon.  Captain  WeUesley,  he  seconded  the  address  in  the  Irish  Houae 
af  Comnions,  thank  inr  tke  Crown  for  its  recommendation  of  the  gireat  Catholic  Helief 
Bill  of  1 196.— Irish  lU.,  lOM  Jan,,  1793. 
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,die  co*^q)^ratkm  of  Lord  SUoley  ami  Sur  Jameg  Gnibflmy 
wbo  left  ^heir  party  knd  forfeited  office  for  tbe  protection  of  the 
Irish  Churc|i'-*wben,  we  say,  in  these  circumstances^  Sir  Rpbert 
Peel  proposes  to  increase  an  existing  grant  to  the  College  of 
Maynootn,  founded  by  Mr,  Pitt,  he  is  assailed  by  imputations  of 
inconsistency,  xjay  treachery,  and  warned  in  opprobriops  and 
ipenacipg  terms  of  the  fate  of  apostates,  ^xid  this,  too,  aUbpug^ 
during  bis  whole  parliamentary  life,  n^  far  as  we  recollect,  he 
never  opposed  the  grant;  nay,  it  was  be  lyho  'm  1813  pro* 
posed  the  ipcrpase  of  700/.  to  that  gr^nt:  and  on  tbe  laft 
Maynootb  debate,  28th  June,  1840,  being  then  in  opposi- 
tion, he  supported  the  grant  and  its  principle  against  a  large 
and  zealous  body  of  his  political  friends — the  same  friends 
with  whom,  now  again,  he  is,  on  the  same  questbn,  in  the  same 
antagonist  position.  And  this  is  called  sudden  inconsistency, 
and  the  forfeiture  when  in,  of  pleclges  given  when  otU  of 
office!  It  seems,  morever,  already  forgotten  that  last  ypar  b« 
proposed  apd  carried  the  Charitable  Bequests  Act — ai)  act 
of  so  much  wider  extent  and  broader  principle,  tjiat  the  May- 
nootb Bill  is  in  fact  little  more  than  a  codicil  to  it.  Y^  (bftt 
act  passed  both  Houses  almost  unanimously — there  was  but  oqe 
division  against  if.  The  op])onents  were  but  pve  in  number-r- 
perhaps  Lord  Ashley,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  Mr.  Colquhoun,  Mr. 
Law,  and  Mr.  Pringle? — gentlemen  whose  personal  and  public 
cbitracter,  i^ho^e  taleots  and  whose  principles  would  h^'O  given 
weight  and  importance  even  to  so  small  a  minority,  and  whose 
zeal  and  vigilance  for  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  ace 
so  unquestionable?  No — on  looking  into  tho  division  list  we 
find  none  of  the  names  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  piinority 
were  four  Roman  Catholics  and  the  member  for  Athlone,  a  gen- 
tleman identified  with  that  interest.  On  which  side,  then,  is  the 
consistency  ?— with  those  wbo  have  supportwl  two  sister  bills  of 
identical  priiiciplcs  and  objects ;  or  those  who,  after  sanctioning  tbe 
oldest  and  strongest,  turn  round  with  suddqn  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion on  the  younger  and  weaker  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  Knight  of  Kerry  is  quite  right,  and 
that,  in  a  political  view,  *  Maynooth  is  really  a  very  insignificant 
object.'  It  is  impossible  to  think  worse  ot  the  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded,  the  system  on  which  it  has  been  managed,  the 
doctrine  it  inculcates,  and  the  effects  it  has  produced,  than  we 
do;  but  finding  it  so  established,  the  question  of  the  addition 
of  fifty  students  and  an  increase  of  their  personal  comforts,  seems 
to  us  of  very  secondary  consideration.  The  ministers  found 
the  College — a  Government  institution,  be  it  remembered— in 
a  state  of  debt,  penury,  and  inefficiency  for  any  good  pi)rposf, 
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which  required  their  ^xnn^ediat^  interference ;  ^ind^tl^ipkmar.Ye^ 
Wisely,  that  '  whatever  is  worth*  doing  is  worth  doing  .wdf^^tiicy 
resolved  on  a  large  arid  liberal  effort  to  improve  the  circums|a|>ce9. 
and  therehy  elevate  the  character  of  the  institution,  s^nd  its  imnat^ 
They  had  been  told  tha^  Maynooth,  as  hitherto  conducted^  made, 
'bad  Christians  and  worse  subjects f  that  alone  would,  we  Aiink, 
have  been  a  sufficient  reason  for  attempting  a  reformation*     ytis, 
however,  was  a  matter  wlilcli  iniVlit  have  been  discussed  on  Its  own, 
grounds,   and  would,  we  think,  have  excited  little  or  no  interest . 
beyond  tlie  circle — a  very  respectable  and  not  unimportant  oiie«  w^ 
admlt^ — which  was  in  the  habit  of  contesting  the  annual  grant.,  But , 
an  idea  has  p^rown  up^we  cannot  say  unreasfonabjy,  for  wft  our- 
selves partake  it — that  the  proposed  measure,  though  limited  in 
its  immediate  objects,  might  have  larger  consiequepces ;  and — . 
whether  so  intended  by  the  Government  or  not — would,  in  con-  , 
nexion  with  the  Bequests  Act,  have  the  effect  of  familiarising  the 
public  mind  to  endowments  for  the  Roinan  Catholic  Church,  and 
lead  eventually  to  a  State  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy.     This  is,  after  all,  the  great  and  imjwrta^t  question — 
the  greatest  and  most  important  that  this  country  hj^s  had  to  de^  • 
cide  since  the  Revolution;   it  is  now  forced  on  the ^ consideration  , 
of  the  English  public  under  hew  circumstances  and  with  new 
lights,  historical  as  well  as  experimental ;  the  question  cannot  be 
evaded ;  and  we  feel  convinced  that  its  discussion  must  end  in  the 
accomplishment  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  only  measure  that 
nOT^  offers  any  reasonable  pr^pect  df  tranquillizing  Ireland,  and ^ 
cementing  and  securing  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 

We  wish  we  could  have  discussed  this  question  on  its  own  dis«</ 
tinct  grounds ;  but  it  is  at  present  so  interwovea  with  the  Ma^*-  • 
nooth  bill  and  the  provincial  Colleges  that  we  cannot  well  separate  • 
them;  and  we  think  that  on  the  whole  we  shall  best  do  our  duly  . 
to  any  who  may  condescend  to  take  an  interest  in  our  opinion, 
by  meeting  those  whom  we  reluctantly  call  our  opponents^  on  the 
ground  they  have  chosen,  and  following  their  arguments  in  the 
line  they  have  adopted. 

We  are  ourselves  so  entirely  satisfied  of  the  advantage  of  die 
proposed  measures  to  the  interests  of  the  Established  Churchy 
that  our  first  impression  at*  the  extent  and  vehemence  of  th^  . 
opposition  exhibited,  was  wonder — not  unmixed  with  satisfaction. 
We  were  not  sorry  to  find  that  the  Established  Church  had  so 
many  active,  even  though  mistaken  friends ;  but  when  we  caoie 
to  look  a  little  closer — when  we  saw  from  what  lips  the  loudest  , 
clamour  and  from  what  hands  the  majority  of  the  petitions  pro- 
ceeded— when  we  saw,  to  use  a  homely  but  most  just   simil^,  . 
that  Cburcbmien  wqre  made  tb,e  ci^it^s-paw  of  DissentQi;^^  ^tnd  tha^. 
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tli¥6ppdsittdii  to  Maynooth  was  a  braricfi!  Bf  ^uie  greaV  conspiracy 
a^^ainst  all  Church  establishments,  we  relapsed  into  our'oriirinal 
surprise'  at  the  facility  with  which  manic ind  may  be  duped.  Wc 
at^e  *  ifarorme^  by  one  on  whom  we  can  rely,  and  who  has  takeij 
sbthe  ^ns  with  the  inquiry,  that  of  the  petitions  of  which  we  hear 
SOT' miich,  more  than  three -fourths  are  from  Dissenters;  and  we. 
cAnti6i  refrain  from  expressin^f  our  astonishment  that  any  sincere 
rirembet  of  the  Church  of  England  should  continue  his  opposition 
to' these  measures  in  concert  with  the  Dissenters  and  on  such 
grounds  of  dnmity  to  all  establislmnents  as  they  have  unequivo- 
caHy  avowed.  That  Dissenters  should  oppose  a  Roniisli  endow- 
ment was  natural  and  consistent,  but  that  they  should  do  so  in 
alliance  with  and  under  the  colour  of  solicitude  and  affection  for 
the  KSmish  Church  is  new  and  monstrous,  and  reveals  at  once 
the  whole  secret — that  the  outcry  is  not  against  the  Maynooth 
endowment,  but  against  all  endowments  whatsoever,  and  especially 
and  by  name  that  of  the  Established  Church.  This  is  cxhibitedj 
in' a  long  and  rancorous  address  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire-v 
land  from  the  Conference  of  Protestant  Dissenters  held  in  Crosby, 
Hall,  London,  on  the  21st  and  22nd  May,  1845,  and  signed,  on 
behalf  of  the  Conference,  'John  Burnet,' — from  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  cite  more  than  one  of  twenty  paragraphs  cht^rged  with 
the  same  venom  :— ^ 

*  We  have  ever  held,  th^t  of  all  the  gripv|iq<;^8  ,u^4er  which  your 
country  has  laboured,  the  establUhment  of  ike  Anfflican  Church  in  Ire-^^ 
land  is  the  most  nnjttsti/table  and  oppressihe^  ana  we  pledge  ourselves 
never  to  remit  our  efforts  to  remove  from  you  this  intolerable  burden. ' 
We  dcfeih  it  a  fiittdamental  maxim,  even  of  the  commonest  political  jus-. 
tice^-^find  in  this  df^inion  we  are  fortified  ibv  that  of  Home  df  the^  most 
eminmit  members  df  the  Roman  Catholic  Chtirch^-^that  no  eam^tdsOrt/ 
pojfmenis  can  be  HghtfitUy  demanded  for  the  support  of  any  religteus 
system  t^ha^er.^^TimsSy  28^  May. 

— ^with  much  dedamatory  verbiage  oti  \\i&  same  thetne^  of  the 
duty  df  rrii«t¥ng  consciences  of  men  of  all  denotninatibns'  from 
the  '  INCUBUS  of  the  Protestant  Church  V  {ib.y  -  Just  llx  the  spirit 
of  Dr.  Priiestley*— the  org^i^  of  the  ^ame  classed;  of  Disseliters— 
who,  ih  1790,  declared  'that  he  hatdct^U  Religious  esta1)lishments> 
and  thought  thetn  wnftz/antftrfoZo/ye^Mi/   «         - 

The  greater  part  of  this  long  tlddr^ss:  df  the  Conf^rehce  i$. 
employ^  In  proving  that  the  Maynodth  grant  is  a'meascTre  whose 
primary  ofoje<it  i^  to  support  the  '  incubus* — aiid'in  thid  we  agree 
wftli  them.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that'  the  ^present  ministers 
hold'lhe  EstaWished  Clmtdh  to  be  thi^'one' grand  link  by  WWch 
£ng!<aiid  AtKl  Ireland  have  been  and  mist^b^  Idiind  together— 
BxkA  that-in'^v^y  gre^t  meamre  which  thejr'pto|]^si^  as  to  Ireland 
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they  mean  to  hold  tliat  liok  steadily  in  hand.  That  they  hay» 
done  so  on  this  occasion  we  most  firmly  believe ;  and  we  therefore 
earnestly  request  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Sir  Robert  Ingli^, 
and  those  who  with  them  oppose  the  Maynootb  grant  out  of 
regard  to  the  Churchy  to  ponder  well  the  address  of  John  Bvmet 
*^which>  intemperate  and  even  virulent  as  it  is  in  terms^  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  sincerity — and  affords  an  answer  more  power* 
ful^  more  conclusiye,  than  any  we  could  make  to  the  letters  of 
his  Grace,  the  speeches  of  the  worthy  Baronet^  and  all  the  other 
efforts  whichj  under  the  influences  or  for  the  purposes  of  delusion, 
have  been  made  to  represent  the  policy  of  the  Ministers  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  Established  Church. 

The  argument  most  relied  on  by  the  petitioners  is  that  this 
increased  grant  to  Maynooth  is  for  the  encouragement  of  a  false 
religion — ^for  the  endowment  of  idolatry.  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  denounced  as  idolaters — '  worshippers  of  images/—*  followers 
of  Antichrist  /-—and  Protestants  are  indignantly  asked  whether 
they  can  with  safe  consciences  countenance  such  an  abomination  ? 

Dean  Horsley 's  pamphlet^  *  embodying, '  as  it  states, '  the  opinions' 
of  his  eminent  father,  is  a  full  answer  to  such  interrogatories ;  and  for 
ourselves,  it  is  as  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  not  at  all 
disposed  to  palliate  those  errors  by  which  the  Romish  Church  has 
deteriorated  pure  Christianity^  and  which  not  only  justified,  but 
required^  the  new  baptism  of  the  Reformation,  that  we  say  that  thus 
to  attempt  to  exclude  Roman  Catholics  from  the  Christian  con« 
fraternity,  and  to  rate  them  as  on  a  par  with  infidels  and  heathens, 
seems  to  us  little  better  than  insanity  and  suicide.  We  claim 
for  our  own  clergy  a  direct  and  continuous  Apostolic  succession— 
but  whence,  we  would  ask,  is  that  momentous  authority  derived  to 
us  ?  Who  consecrated  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  ?  Were 
the  paters  of  life  that  our  forefathers  drank  and  that  we  still 
drink^  at  their  streams^  drawn  from  not  merely  a  discoloured,  but  a 
poisoned  source  ?  Again :  we  have^  in  our  own  times,  frequent  in-^ 
stances  of  the  conversion  to  our  church  of  Roman  Catholic  priests* 
Are  they  re-ordained  ?«— do  they  go  through  any  new  form  of 
admission  into  the  Apostolic  succession?  By  no  means,  lliey 
enter  into  oiu*  church  and  administer  our  sacraments  by  the  orders 
received  at  the  altars  of  Rome ; — and  such  is  not  the  case  with 
even  the  best  and  most  orthodox  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land  who  may  desire  to  pass  into  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church, 

But  as  to  the  general  question  of  recognising  the  Romish  Church 
by  English  legislation,  we  have  authority  of  a  different  sort  directly 
in  point.  In  1791,  Mr.  Pitt,  after  a  long  negotiation  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  and  having  satisfied  him- 
self— by  the  opinions  of  the  universities  of  Paris^  Douay,  Louvain^ 
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SMasnanca,  and  Altidap^^as  to  the  tenets  of  that  Church  respecting' 
the  Pope's  anthoritj  within  these  realms — ^his  dispensii^  power^ 
And  the  keeping  faidi  with  heretics;  haring,  we  say,  satisfied 
himself  on  these  points,  he  consented  to  the  important  Relief  Bill* 
of  1791,  which,  with  his  sanction,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mitford 
(Lord  Redesdale)  and  Mr.  Windham,  and  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  unanimously — and  in  the  Lords  was  supported  (as  it 
seems,  from  some  allusions  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate)  by 
the  whole  Bench  of  Bishape — Bishop  Horsley  making  a  rigorous 
speech  in  its  favour,  complaining  only  that  it  d^d  not  go  fftr  enough ; 
Bishop  Barrington  also  speaking  fw  it — Bishop  Hinchlifie  alone 
expressing  something  of  doubt,  but  not  opposing.  What  follows  is 
still  more  remarkable.  The  bill  contained  an  oath  to  be  taken  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  which  had  been  framed  by  the  Roman  Catho* 
lie  committee ;  but  on  further  consideration, '  the  Catholic  bishops 
and  clergy  objected  to  it  as  containing  things  contrary  to  the  Catho- 
Kc  faith,  and  as  trenching  upon  the  spiritual  power  of  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  of  its  other  pastors '  (see  Bishop  Thmlin  s 
Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  p.  402) ;  and  in  deference  to  them  the  bill  would 
have  been  thrown  out,  but  that  Bishop  Horsley,  in  the  committee 
on  the  bill,  moved  to  substitute  for  the  oath  framed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  committee  another,  meeting  the  views  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  as  to  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  ;  and  the 
bill,  thus  amended^  finally  passed,  the  only  division  on  it  having 
been  on  the  clause  allowing  Romanists  to  practise  at  the  Bar, 
which  passed,  26  to  9 !  It  is  then  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Redesdale,  Mr. 
Windham,  Bishops  Horsley  and  Barrington,  and  their  right  reve- 
rend brethren  of  1791 — and  not  the  Cabinet  of  1845 — thatdiould 
be  held  responsible  for  the  toleration  of  '  sin  and  idolatry.*  // 
ri^y  a  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute  ;  and  firom  this  bill,  passed  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  hare  flowed,  as  from  a  fountain  head, 
all  the  subsequent  measures  of  relief  and  indulgence.  Even  those 
who  may  think  them  fatal  errors,  cannot  deny — 
*  Hocfonte  derivata  clades. 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit.* 
The  Irish  Protestant  bishops  seem  to  have  had  the  same  tolerant 
disposition  towards  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  and  their 
faith.  On  the  Irish  Relief  Bill  in  1793  Dr.  John  Law,  then ' 
Bishop  of  Killala,  but  afterwards  better  known  as  Bishop  of 
Clphin,  a  man  of  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and  of  the  kind  least 
likely  to  be  disposed  towards  the  errors  of  Popery,  said — 

^  I  look  upon  my  Roman  Catholic  brethren  as  fellow-subjects  and 
fellow- Christians — believers  in  the  same  God  anfl  partners  in  the  same 
redemption.  Speculative  differences  in  some  points  of  faith  with  me  are 
of  no  account.     Tltcy  and  1  have  but  one  religion — the  religion  of* 
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^  ^^^taJ^ttsJj^nient^Ui  tiie  prpaperity  of  the  country,  and  the  juatice  di^p 
to  my  Catliblic  brethren,  I  shall  cheerfully  give  ii^y  vote  that  the  bill  he 
dOminitted? — Irish  Debates,  vol.  xiii. 

,  JSeveriilibifth^s  appear  itp  have  erpressed  like  sentiments,  and' 
4W9oe  to  baY& spoken  on- lihe.olher  side  except, it  seeins.  Dr.  Agar, 
Aichbishop'  of  .Casiael'^  bisi  the  debates  are*  so  jntper£?otly  Te-» 
pi9rA)9di'that. we  speak <d(>abllttlly  on  that,  point:  certain  it. is 
there  liweve  eight  bishops  present  at  the  passing  of  the  biU>  yet 
no. division  and  rd  protest..  Noc  is  this  all,  We  find  thai; 
iW^itbM.  to.  therbiUs  of  1^.35,.  ISOO,  and  1808,  which  founded  and. 
emliowed  Ma}»M>lfa>  nor  to  'the  forty-eight  annual  Appropriation 
Ads-  which  hare  matntaiiaod  it,  has  any  one  of  thelrish  or-  EngK» 
Ijeh  preleles  of  our.ohuroh  ever  thought  it  his  duty  to  enter  ai 
jf9nidU»i$  1XW  indeed^'  sa  far  as  we  recollect,  to  express  the  slightest 
dasseat,  though. At  appears  that  there  was  an  unusual  number,  of 
bishops,  preeentot  the  thiivd  readingof  4he  bill  of  179i5.  Charged. 
9Sr  lho;si9  lesftned  and  pious  prelates- were  with  the  double  respon^i 
sibilily-^'theiir  omtn/  eonseienoefr  and  of  the  purity  and  integriiy/ 
aCjOur^KJikWQhit'their  jvauldiDQl,  iwo.presume,  have  hesitated  to 
pK^iest  ^rejU/'i^iost  a  tnondy  biU  that  should  bappen  to  oounte^' 
nanc^.AvffiiU^  ami  impious  doottine;  init  at  ail  events  aa  to  the- 
three  «^cza/ bills,  their  duty,  in  the  suj^sed  case.  Would  have 
l;^fn^,^^c^«^r,,.^^^f  wbfjre  tbere  j»rere  uoprot^i,  we  m^yjiafely 
a8S^me,  tb^t  thep^  ^»re,mscruple3, 

V  JBut  it  iV^noLJOBk  aiigiuoiySliit  and  implicaUoiii  only,  in  the  advice, 
of  wiscfem  or  Ihe  assent  of  .piety,  that  we  &id  answers  to  this  qb"\ 
jecti^;  we  hstv»th^  clearest  dnd  {Plainest  practical  precedents  not- 
merely  analogous,  but  absolutely  ad  idem.  We  do  not  rely  (in  this 
part'oif  "ibe  subject)  on  the  payntenis  ni<ade  by  the  State  to  the 
Presbyterian  Dbsentera  in  Ireland  and  to  the  Episcopalian 
Dissenters  of  Scotland — ^fbr  though  the  prkiciple  is  the  same, 
the  religi(Mis  scrujde  would  not  be  so  excited  by  Protestant 
cases.  We  shall  also  for  the  moment  postpone  the  fifty  years' 
precedent  of.  Maynooth  itsdlf^  as  being  svb  judice;  but  have  we 
totally  forgotten  that  very  curious  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
revolutionary  war --^  the  annexation  of  Popish  Corsica  to  the 
Crown  of  England  ?  We  find  in  the  ^  London  Gazette '  of  the 
22nd  "Jnly,  1794y  the  Corsican  Constitution,  of  which  the  tenth 
chapter  declares  the  ^  Roman  Catholic  thie  only  national  religion 
of  Corsica,'  and  the  eleventh ,  chapter  proclaims  ^  his  Majesty 
^     .  .  George 
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Geoii^  III.,  JKiufgr^fGrfeat  Briiain,  sovereign  of  Corsica;*  and 
Ibis  Coostiintioa^'  Sir  GiW^ert  Elliot,  in  his  Majesty's  name^  took 
the  prMciribed^ttlh'^  to  observe.  So  that  our  good  King,  who  was 
90  scrUptilous  about  hk  cf)ronation  oath  in  England,  became  en- 
fangli^d  in  another  exactly  contradictory  obligation  in  Corsica. 
We  might  also  insist  on  the  parliamentary  grants  made  for  so 
many  years  to  the  French  emigrant  clergy,  and  the  assignment 
to  them  of  a  place  of  worship  in  the  KingVhousc  at  Win- 
ehestoTyand  on  the  stipewds  formerly  paid  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  •  Butidiseerdittg^'Sucba^GideiMMl 
and  temporary  precedents^  what  answer' tan  be  mkde  to  the  bkisif^ 
ifig  practice  of  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholicf  OkuMi  inf , 
all  our  colonies ;  oi  its  regular  and  ooiastftutional 'estabHshment  M 
Canada — its  recognition  and  moititenaiace  in  Maliki  and  tke  Mau^i 
iitius^*^*«iid  the  marked  and  gprowing  cotttUtenance  ami  pit)tectiow 
afforded  even  to  the  Mythshgy^  oi  our  empire  ill  tiie^Bitot^?*  '^h& 
only 'answer  we  have  heard  is  i^hat  appears  'to  ua'amis^stAk^ 
I  ment  of  the  faets,  and  eren  if  the  facte  were  c^yrreetly^tlat^dv' 
sen  evasion  of  the  principle' — nafmelj^-^hatialt  these  ciolimie^'^vyprA. 
act|uired  by  treaties*  whieh  bound  Us  to-  the  <  maintenance  of  «tbe» 
existing  teligioBS.  Thisr  had  been* broMlly 'and  (repeatedlyitateiS 
in  debate,  aiad  not  that  we  hove  seen  distinotly^^eoiitmdiotcdr,^  but 
we  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  discover 'on  what  autboi^ty^  those 
assertions  rest;  we  have  looked  at'>thei<orighial  doonmebCsj'  and* 
find  tiot  only  no  warrant  for  them,  but^'the  vevy-Te verse.  "Tbet 
strongest  allegation  was  as  to<  Cbnitifcvr  now  the  words'o{^tfa^< 
Treaty  of  Paria are  these:-—        •  •  *  '    -   .     .         -   •    .  i 

*  His  Britamiic  Majesty  on  his  feWe?  fegree*  tb  gVaiit  ihe^miB^tyofm 
Caiholic  religion  to  the  inhabitants*  of  Canada  ?  h^  Will',  c6n86|ttelitl'y; 
give  the  most  effeetuol  orders  that  his  new  Reman  CatboHc  sobjeefs  may 
prqfes9  the  worship  of  their  religion  accordiag  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
Ghurch,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Sritain  permit.*^^  Treaty  rft 
Paris,  1163,  Art.  iv. 

Not  establishments^  nor  property^  nor  digaiiies^  but  'liberty  toi 
profess  their  religion/ — ^mere  toleration^—- and  such  toleration  only 
as  '  tli£  laws  cf  Great  Britain  tootdd permit,^ -^ihe  penal  lawsagainst 
Papists  being  at  that  time  in  full  force.  Accordingly  we  iind>  that 
when^  in  1774»  thirteen  years  aft^  the  cesion  of  ^e  province,  the> 
British  Government  introduced  their  Canada  Bill;  which  (inter- 
alia)  established  the  Ronum  Catholic  religion,  this  latter  pro- 
vision was  received  as  a  dangenws  novelty,  and  was  resisted  by  the 
Opposition  of  the  day  in  language  which  affords-*^wbat  we  hardly 
expected  to  find — a  parallel  to  tht  present  violencie  against  May- 
nootb.     Mr*  William  Burke  called  .it  *.  a  bill  to  establish  popery » 

•  Since  the  text  was  wrUten  we  see  tliat'  Lord'  brougham  exposed  some  o^  itiese 
faU^eitfs'itf  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Mune  evidence  which  had  occuned  to  us. 
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t»d  despotism  ifi  a  tehquered  prwinte,  tohioh  never  had  been  hefee^ 
attempted,*  Colonel  Barre  opposed  the  bill  *  as  popish  Jrcm  t&t 
girming  to  end'  Mr.  Howard  said  it  was  '  an  aikominaHe imd  de^ 
testable  measure  to  ffite  a  Jtirther  establishment  to  popery,  and  thai 
it  should  be  kicked  out  of  the  House;*  and  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  always  forward  to  be  mischievously  wrong,  in  a 
petition  to  the  King,  reminded  his  Majesty  in  a  menacing  tone,  thai 
'the  Romish  religion  was  idolatrous  and  bloody ^  and  that  his  ilhu^ 
trious  family  had  been  called  to  the  throne  under  an  express  stipula^- 
tion  to  exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  and  maintain  the  Protestant 
faithJ*  And  yet  respectably*  informed  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  gravely  tell  us  that  we  have  acquiesced  in  the  establish- 
vnent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Canada,  only  because  we 
were  bound  to  it  by  the  original  treaty  of  cession !  A  more  entire 
oblivion  of  the  facta  of  a  case  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine^ 

And  yet  we  know  not  whether  the  misstatement  of  the  case  of 
Malta  is  not  in  some  respects  rather  worse ;  for  neither  in  the 
military  capitulation  under  which  it  was  taken,  nor  in  the  treaty 
by  which  it  is  formally  ceded,  is  there  to  be  found  any  stipulation 
for  or  even  mention  of  a  religious  establishment.  The  protection 
to  all  the  civil  and  religious  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Maltese 
people,  given  in  the  first  instance  by  the  proclamations  of  tbo 
acting  military  governors,  and  afterwards  extended,  oonfirmed, 
and  established  by  a  snocession  of  orders  and  instructions  ivouk 
the  Government  at  home,  adopting,  as  far  as  it  was  applicable, 
the  precedent  of  Canada^  was  entirely  spontaneousy  and  mooh 
more  open  to  question  (as  far  as  international  compact  is  con** 
oemred)  th&n  the  grant  to  Maynooth.  The  case  of  the  Mau- 
ritius was  somewhat  different.  The  military  capitulation  granted 
by  the  commanders  of  our  troops  to  the  French  governor  (3rd 
December,  1810)  contained  a  stipulation  that  'all  private  pro- 
perty should  be  respected,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  preserve 
their  religion,  laws,  and  customs.'  We  need,  however,  hardly  add 
that  the  terms  of  a  military  capitulation  are  in  force  only  till  a 
peace ;  and  in  the  final  treaty  that  ceded  the  Mauritius  there  is 
«o  provision  whatsoever  concerning  religion.  With  r^;ard  tO' 
iFndia — ^we  observe  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis  confined  his  statement 
Ito  Bombay,  which  would  go  but  a  short  way  to  prove  his  case 
m^idst  the  multitudinous  idolatries  of  the  East.  But  even  as  to 
SBombay — with  all  respect  for  the  great  research  and  general 
accuracy  of  the  Member  for  Oxford — ^we  think  we  may  venture 
'  to  say  that  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  cession  by  Portugal 
was  in  favour,  not  of  Indian  Idolatry — '  the  native  worship,'  as 
Sir  Robert  Inglis  terms  it— but  of  the  Portuguese  Christians  and 
their  converts ;  and  if  so,  it  would  have  no  relation  whatsoever  to 
the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  quoted^  of  defending  the  counte*  • 
-    ^  nance 
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given  t6  Heathen  Idolatry— not  la  Bombay  alohe>  but 
throvigtout  the  whole  Indian  world* 

Tlibe  last  number  of  the  ^  Journal  of  the  Statutical  Society*  oqo^ 
luns  an  account,  which  we  think  highly  gratifyii^,  but  which  we 
fear  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  in  his  present  temper,  must  think  appal- 
ling>  and  for  which  certainly  the  cession  of  Bombay  can  furnish 
him  with  no  excuse.  We  find  that  a  general  system  of  educa^ 
tion  is  encouraged  in  all  the  Presidencies,  without  any  distinction 
of  religion.  We  see,  for  instance,  in  Bengal  45  colleges  or 
schools,  in  which  there  are  253  Christian  students,  1621  Mahame' 
dam,  and  6140  Hindoos.  We  select  the  account  of  one  of  these 
collies: — 

*  The  College  of  Hadjee  Mahomed  Mohsin  at  Hoogly,  although 
called  after  a  Mahomedan,  its  benevolent  founder,  admits  Christmns 
and  Hindoos  as  well  as  Mahomedans.  Indeed,  the  Hindoos  prevail  t>ver 
the  other  two  rbltgions,  and  the  expression  jn  the  rules  of  adtniosion 
is  based  on  the  widest  Uberality,  **  that  it  is  open  to  candidates  of  ever^ 
sect  and  creed  willing  to  conform  to  the  established  rules  of  discipline/' 
It  is  divided  into  the  £nglish  and  Mahomedan  elasaes,' — Jowm^  Sta(, 
Soc.^  voL  viii*  part  iL 

This,  we  confess,  startles  even  our  liberality*-*not  the  fact  of 
persons  of  different  creeds  resorting  to  the  same  college  for  secu* 

I  tar  instruction,  but  the  tumchalant  way  in  which  the  writer  con«- 
founds  Christianity  with  the  Mahomedan  and  the  Hindoo,  as 
*  one  of  the  other  rdigiona*  These  colleges,  however^  are  all 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Government,  and  we  really 
think  that  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  whose  excellent  father  was  chair- 
man of  the  East  India  Company,  and  who  is  himself,  we  suppose, 
an  East  India  proprietor,  and  at  all  events  is  an  imperial  1^^ 
lator,  will  have  some  difficulty  in  showing  that  it  can  be  his  con- 
scientious duty  to  deny,  at  all  risks,  the  slightest  countenance  to  | 
Roman  Christianity  in  the  West^  while  he  recognises  the  *  other 
two  reliaions '  of  Vishnu  and  Mahomet  in  the  East.  | 

But  if  these  apol(^tical  explanations  were  all  as  accurate  and 
as  apposite  as  they  seem  to  be  dubious  and  irrelevant,  they 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  produced — 
because,  first,  that  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  (fo  it  is  not  lawful  to 
assist  ip  doings  and  such  a  defence  only  shifts  the  burden  from 
one  shoulder  to  the  other ;  but,  secondly,  if  international  compacts 
ftre  to  protect  Roman  Catholics  in  the  colonies,  why  not  at  home  ? 
where  there  exists — even  by  the  admission  of  the  best  and  ablest 
of  the  Anticatholics  themselves — an  international  compact  with 
Ireland  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general,  but  of 
Maynooth  especially,  much  stronger  than  anything  that  can  be 
produced  as  to  Malta  or  Canada. 
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them  was'"^€?  llb5^«li€ttUeg«f  bf  'Si.  Pfttricb  at  MBjfMotixj'r^ 
matte  t  1km  Jii3iai»€dkgi^****iiiii:b:k3ite  official  .title.  It  h«d  been 
-eatM&RMi  uvAet  ihe  wmpiceu  oi  Mt.  \Pitt,  by  A^  ^i  Vw^ 
meni  ih  179S,  and  thi»  Act  implioated  the  Ptx>test«Qt  Govern^ 
ment  in  the  ditect  mAihtMi^tibe  and  thttnagement  of  the  College, 
for  it  required  that  all  by-laws^  regulations^  and  statutes  for  the 
oivUgovecnmeptand'discipKne  of  the  institnition  should  be  iap- 
pro^d  by  the  Loird^  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being.*  A  sun  for  ito 
maintenance  was  voted  evek^  year  up  to  the  Union,^  and  ooikt 
teiifp<nr«neou%  with  the  Act  6i  Uikioii  was*  passed  a.  second  AaU 
reciting  the  efi^abHshmisnt'of  the  College,  and  that  lai;ges«Bis.of 
money  had  been  grants  id  Enable  the  trustees  to  imprcnre .  and 
extend  the  toid- inMitutioik',  and  tibat  more  enlarged  rules. were 
fao^  neeessaiy  for  the  good  g^remment  thereof ;  and  then  goes  on 
to  i^Iease  the  free  exereise  6t  the  Bomish  religion,  or  the  rtligwuM 
d06irihefandd{»nplihe  ih^ecfittmo.  Protestant  c(mtsol-^to  lemori^ 
fotir  Protestant  es-^oftcicf  trustees;  and  to  vest  all  such  powers  in 
JK&man  Cdhalie  trustees  exclusively,  and  to  give  them  a  kind  of 
cdi^orate  eitistence,  by  allowing  them  to  sue  aad.be  sued  by  theit 
secretav3r:  >  ThbAot  MreAV  thxottgh  the  Irish  Parliament  sinenslt 
tane^sIyanfd'jT^'/^^Mnc- with 'the  Act  of  Union,  and  reeeivod  the 
Royal  assent  M*the  sdtMi  dity,  the  very  la^t  of  tjie/  Ixish  PaxH 
lki]Meni;^'ii^ils  tbe'lastutem»of  the/sepaEfate  aooonnt.forJrelaBdi 
tfnd  WM ^ofr^tf  ^t^^ftsftbe-first  of  the  ncsr  liaibiUlies  of^tfae 
Ui^lted  iQhgdom.-  Oetrid  tiiere  be  a  stronger  iatemalional  leni 
l^iagemt^tl-  -A^fcdidiiigly;  we  find  that  ^ when,  in  1808,  Mn 
Perc^y*U'Oti«  «f  the!  keenest  <a«  well  as  ablest  and'sineereat  of 
tlie  6{ipMehti^  of  Maynootii/thooght  it  his  duty  as  Chancellor  of 
tfa^  E^theqntie)--to  i>«dtt€0  the^vqte  from  the  suniiof.ldjiOOO^.*^to 
which  AUike'  TMmWB  had  ratised  it---to  9000/.  (the  wginal amount 
bttviflg  been  6>000/i');  he  wvote  en  explanatory  letter  to  the.  1mA* 
Ll^utenaAt  6i  Ireland,  saying,     .  » 

^  My  objection  to  the'  increased  allowance  proceidiupon  principles 
which,  if  1  did  not  t&ink  JP&rUament  PLxnGSD  io  the  gyppori  ^  the 
inMiMiffn  by  the  Union  ^  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  PEuiiameni 
aniee^dmt  io  ike  Union^  would  lead  me  to  refuse  to  support  it  at  aUt '<^«- 
Mayttootk^  &c.,  p.  17. 

And  four  years  later — in  the  debate  of  the  9th  of ,  March,  1812 
*^n  a  speech  spoken  while  the  representatives  of  the  two  gr.eat 
antagonist  parties  in  the  Union  as  in  the  Emancipation  struggle— 

*  1  here  was  one  seeming  exception,  but  it  only  makes  the  case  stronger.  In  1799  s 
bill  passed  the  Commons^  in  which  the  ammal  grant  wasoccoinpaiiied  by  sotnegpeolsl 
legisUiion.  This  bill  the  Lords  ngeeted,  « faoob  caused  much  excitement,  and  brought 
th^  wlide  q^esiiqp>  of  MaynQoth  in  its  full  light  before  the  public  eye.  But  the  money 
Wftf  voted,  and,  next  year,  the  imiwrtaut  Act  mentioned  in  the  t^xt  was  paiaed.  ' 

Lord 
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hiiiiyiiirkneiaM  to  tike«fi^Uraejr  of  buk>$tat#iM0ti*h«49aid,]. /,  ^  „  < 

wkith'  th«  /Wia»3ibt^  i/l/iMAitodlhoiigfat  ;«l<t^  tb^llEimir^ 

faitaiiee  beioimdtityimtet,  given  qyar  tpjBlf)gWl3<l  iuitpart^^  (^9iiatt 

voul4  hw«  beep  dwposed  to  resiat  it-?— Par.  i?<?».  . 
'  Theie  deidaratioiiB  o£  Mr.  Perceral  M  to  'the  pledge  io>  M«jrr 
Bootk  «vfr  io  decisite  and  unportant  iba&jU.ba^  beea  tbovgb^ 
naoessary  to  neatrnKa,  iS  postiUe,  tbotr  effect;  -aad  ibis  bai  now 
been  laltenpted  hy  Mr.  Dudlejr  PewMal^  tba  i^m  Joiih»  JsoiswiBX, 
on  lliie^  b]Ejioihaai9  atated  ia  bis  pampblat^  and  adopl^  hy  Sir 
Robert  laglia'in  bis  spaeobe8-***tbat  Mr^  Parceval's  admisaioO'  ay 
to  lbo^jolf«^^ -meant  only  tbidi  tbe<  MajnoolU  grant  wa«  one  of 
oertaia  ^  piooa  and  cfaatitable '  iMlitutiona  for  wbieh  votes  bad 
been  asually-  made  by  the  Irish':  Farlmnea^  and  ivbi^.  were 
pTOttoted-by*  a^  speeial  dauae  in  (the  Act  of  Union  ioi  tv^niyi 
tmarsi  «nd'  that  of  ceuTBe  llie  pledge^  to  vbigh  ks.  alluded  \m 
king"«i]ice  espired  We  have  40^.  ni4Mk:.refipeot  .i(or  M^. 
Pateevala  opnioiiv  that  we  mu^ti  def^*  hmirom  ,tbe,  ion 
pMationy  asivve  thiadi  it,  ^f  having ;afAied;  Pivsiioh;  absncd^i^id 
mifdnndedpfemisea.  We  ootfld  doaeian.<^r  pWM.p«JW]^jk90if:-f 
kd^y  butt  waprefer'piitting  it  on  n^OK^  public  grpundg.  P^r^^^i 
limyerknd  a.slatenBan4fae,muat;faaYe;««eit7T-ev4«>  if  IiQrd  |[?aUlet 
Mbgb  bad  Dotiheen  al  bis  elbmH?«lbaViit  waa  quite  in^p^iUle 
that  Ifae  MaynooCh  grant  should  hane  \}^nm  i»nt^mplM^  VS^.ik^ 
di6se/  SacondLyi  he^does  aot>  in  biirspe^ob^  Aforcb,  1812>  j^y, 
aa  be  natnraUy  miiMf  bavB.done/  badi^be  fact  .befp^  4^,tha^4ic^t7f 
y^m^oi  '^kiie  tuentjf  had  already  0xpioedi:.ltfi  itber>oaQtrai:y,  \fi^ 
brnldi  hi^alrgjanKnl  on  tfae.suppositien.of  tbo  ^raal«:  peipg  ^ 
^^ptrpetMi^  jont.  •*'-  B^h  4naUy,  bedoieft,  i9Qt  soat^  eitbeji  ia  bi| 
lA«iea  or  hip;  9peeoh»  -that  the  fhdge  ia^  m  •  tho  Act  6f  Ummz  on 
the  contrary^  he  makes  an  importaat  distindio^  and.«ays  the 
pledge  ariaea  out  of  '  the  conduct  ,of  ihe  Ir%$h  Parliament  ante- 
9ddettt  t^  ihe^  Uniwi'  These  worda  ar<  qjuit^  sufficient^  if  th^e 
were  no  olhetf  evidenoe>  to  sbMr  that  his  acquifescence  in  tba 
Maynooth  gvantwas  not  founded  ob  tbe^ia^y  y^r$'  clause  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  but  on  the  whole  '  antecedent  condmt  '--*tbe  tsro  in- 
ebfporating  ActSy  and  lihe  aeveral>peeaniary  Totes^^  of  ijke  Iri^h 
Parliament*  He  clearly  thoughlj»  as  we  do>  that  England  bad 
agreed  to  the  Uaion  subject  to  these  conditiona  aa  to  Maynoothi 
and  was  therefore  bound  to  fulfil  them^  not  by  any  temporary 
clause  or  special  pledge,  but  by  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
treaty,  and  by  the  antecedent  and  contemporaneous  legislation. 

At  the  very  time  when  Mr.  Perceval  made  the  first  of  these  im* 
i.  .1  *  *  portent 
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fotUM  abd  UMiuikooal  idmiarioaB^  we  mnilnote  •  Wf  remiirkik 
ble  inrtanwi  of  the  reoognition^  even  by  tkftt  adverse  fOymtaaent^ 
#f  MajBOOtk  M  a  perman^iil  and  ei^en  fsvoured  aebool  of  theidogicat 
ednoailion*  A  Lord  Dtmboyne,  who  had  been  a  Roman  Catholie 
biahop>  bad  oonformod  to  the  established  religimi,  and  oontinued 
for  above  ten  years  to  profess  it :  on  his  death-bed^  however,  he 
rdapsedt  having  made  a  will  leaving  his  estates  from  his  family  to 
the  CeUege  of  Maynoolh,  and  died,  about  1800^  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic*  This  will  was  contested  by  the  neit  of  kin,  and  we  believe 
Set  aside  in  the  first  instance  by  the  courts  of  law;  but  on  forther 
litigation  the  next  of  kin  were  willing  to  compromise  with  the 
Coll^[e>  on  the  terms  of  paying  it  an  annuity  of  500/. ;  but  the 
College  had  no  legal  power  to  compromise  a  suit,  and  it  was  to  ea* 
able  them  to  effect  this  profitable  arrangement  that  the  AnticathoKe 
ipovemment  of  1808  permitted  an  Act  to  be  brought  in  and  passed 
(48  Geo.  III.  o.  154)  'to  enable  the  trustees  of  the  college  td 
compromise  suits  and  to  purchase  lands  to  a  greater  extent.*  This 
we  fairly  confess  we  should  have  thought  a  strong  measure  even 
for  a  favouring  government  to  have  sanctioned ;  but  it  is  addition- 
ally remarkable  that  the  500/.  a  year  so  obtained  was  devoted  to 
the  maistenanee  -oi  an  enlarged  and  higher  class  of  theological 
students ;  and  still  more  so  that  in  1813  the  Oo^emmeat-^Sit 
Robert  Peel  propo9lnff  ikevcie — should  have  granted  an  additional 
TOO/,  a-year  to  enlarge  the  number  and  increase  the  incomes  of 
these  Dunbeyne  studentships ;  and  all  this  passed — the  Duke  of 
Richmond  being  (what  was  called  an  Ortmge)  Lord- Lieutenant; 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  Chief  Secrettiries ; 
Mr.  Perceval  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lord  Eldon 
on  the  Woolsack ;  and  George  III.,  then  in  his  full  intellect^ 
on  the  throne-— and  yet  we  are  told  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  the  other 
surviving  colleagues,  friends,  and  followers  of  Mr.  Perceval 
and  Lord  Eldon,  because  they  will  not  now  treat  Maynooth  as  an 
ephemeral  accident,  whose  claims  to  be  a  permanent  school  of 
theology  Parliament  has  never  admitted  or  sanctioned. 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  policy  of  the  original  measure. 
Some  such  institution  was  certainly  necessary,  but  we  think  the 
details — its  locality,  its  constitution,  and  the  scale  on  which  it 
was  planned — ^were  injudicious,  and  helped  the  extrinsic  and 
more  powerful  political  circumstances  which  have  since  arisen,  to 
defeat,  in  a  great  measure — or  might  we  not  say  altogether? — the 
salutary  objects  for  which  it  was  intended.  There  are  some  cu- 
rious and  almost  forgotten  circumstances  connected  with  its  origin 
which  we  may  as  well  record.  The  first  proposal  was  made  pri- 
vately by  Mr.  Burke  to  Mr.  Pitt,  andpublidy  by. a  petition  of 
—        .  the 
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thalrkh  Roinati  Catkollc  Prd^tes  to  IJxd  W^tHmotAMi,  m^ 
with  Mr.  Pitt*8  approbation,  was  taken  up  bj  Mr.  Grattaa,  as  thci 
trgan  of  Lord  Fitzwillkm't  adminiatration,  and  he  had  prepairedl 
a  bill  for  it ;  btti  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Camden's  Government^ 
Mr.  Pelhani>  the  English  Secretary,  took  it  out  of  Mr.  GraHana'd 
hands  and  brought  it  in  as  a  Grovemment  measure :  hixneelf  ami 
the  Htmaiirabh  Bobert  Stewart  ^^Miterwmr^  Lord  Castlereagh-^ 
being  appointed  to  bring  it  in.  It  passed  wiUi  little  or  no  Pro- 
testant opposiUon,  but  Mr.  Grattan  did  not  approve  et  its  details, 
and  presented  against  it  a  numerously  and  respectably  signed 
Roman  CatMie  petition  ccnnplaining  of  its  provisions> 

^  by  which  no  Protestant  or  child  of  a  Protestant  father  should  be  per-^ 
mitted  to  receive  education  in  that  college.  Their  exclusion  they  con-i 
sidered  as  tending  to  prevent  that  harmony,  union,  and  friendly  inter* 
oourse  through  life  which  might  he  thus  early  oemeatsd  hetwsen  the 
youth  of  different  religious  persuasions;,  the  Aqpoy  ^ects  qf  wU^  had 
qee^feU  ky  the  permission  of  having  the  Catholic  ynfH/Uh  edi¥fif^,  in^ 
ihe  University  ^  Dublin.*-^  Jr.  Par,  JDeb,^  xv.  21, 

The  bill,  nevertheless,  passed  with  that  xestrietton;  but  iA 
is  clear  that  the  exclusive  character  of  the  institution  CAnnol 
be  charged  on  the  Roman  CatboUcs.  To  whatever  oli^etionitir 
however,  either  of  princijJe  or  detail,  it  might  have*  been 
liable,  there  is  now  one  conclusive  answer :  they  come  too  lata 
-•— 'the  thing  is  done,  and  past  recalling/  It  is  oovesed  by 
that  great  axiom  of  practical  pditios  whidi  oriitics  and  declaim*' 
era  are  so  apt  to  forget,  but  without  which  the  world  cannot 
be  governed-*jrti(Ml/orsan  ^fieri  non  debmt'^faetum  tamen  ^)ak^ 
We  do  not  suppose  that  any  Conservalive  member  baa  ehttigad 
his  opinion  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  we  even  so^ieet  that  our 
apprehensions  of  its  ultimately  fatal  effect  on  the  Constitution 
have  been  confirmed,  in  the  minda  of  observing  men,  by  every 
year's  experience  ;  but  no  one  is  so  Quixotic  as  to  think  of  re^ 
pealing  it.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  himself,  who  takes  an  active  share 
in  working  this  new  constitution,  must  needs  accept,  aa  ^  fait» 
accomplish  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  municipal  reforms,  re- 
duction of  Irish  bishoprics,  commutation  of  tithes,  and  several 
other  measures  against  which  he  had  made  a  gallant  but  unsnc^ 
cessful  struggle.  In  such  cases  all  that  the  wisest  or  even  the 
boldest  statesman  can  do  is  to  endeavour  to  moderate  and  guide 
impulses  which  he  could  not  avert — to  steer  the  bark  through  the 
dangerous  rapids  into  which  the  current  of  events  has  brought  it, 
and  to  act  in  public  as  a  wise  man  does  in  private  life — make  the 
best  of  a  bad  bargain — 

*  Durum !  sed  leviua  fit  sapientid^ 
Quidquid  corrigere  est  nefas.'  I 

-.   •  So  ' 
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1  ^  ^V^».  ^ffl^.??'"/^^?^^ 

;'  nooth,!^  the  ei;nblem— tb<^  C^thoUc.Cj&w^cU.mJrqlwfJ? 

I  Tbere  it  19 ;    w^  c^nii^^  eyea,  if  ^e  would,, inp^il^,U^,.l9Jt 

\  us  emleayour  to  improve  it.'  '  ,Uodoiil)>^(Uj.  if  tfc(B.q)je*tijO;gi,,yf|efp 

I  a  luereiy  th^preUc.  a|^4  ^oixep.'we,  It  w6^1d  tfi,W9S*  ^^iraW&i 

^ncl  pot  desirable  .onl/^  bu^t   \ne  highest  duty,  to   educate  ^bfS 

children  of  the  State  mi  the  religion  of  tl^  State-r  Chr^ijtiapa, 

in  what  the  ipstriictor  believes  to  be.  the  purest  form  of  Chris* 

tianitjr  •   biit   siuce^   f row    circumstances  over   whicli  tjie  3^t^ 

has  no  control,  it.  he|S  become  impossible,  to  teaco  tliat  ,puj|;^f 

religion,  would  you   preifef  that  they  should  no^  ,bp.  tai^g|it  at, 

all  ?     If  you  canqot  co^inaijid  sunsluue — would,  ypu,^  thjefcefo^j^ 

shut  the  windows^    Whenc^  i^  Gospel  light  to  cpme?  wl^eQ^ 

did  it  come?    Not  assuredly, , as  Grayfs  epigr?UDPE^*^^Jc  .^povipw*; 

has   it,    ^Jrorn  BuUenfi  epe^^^^ui  from  the  studious  , cells  .,q(^ 

Popish  universities; — and  it  i^  worthy  of  note  that  the  most  im^-. 

portent  work  of  the  two  great  reformersi  WicWiffe  and  Luthe^,- 

and  the  real  spring  of  .the  rapid  as  well  as  the  ultimate  .sucgesi^ 

of   the    Reformation   which,  tljiey  began,   was    their   respeictive. 

translations  of,  the   Holy  ^  $cjiptures,      Edi^catlof^ ,  is  X]xe  ^nly, 

eflective  missionary.     you,mv(3,t  teach  p^ple  to, read  befo^p  y^. 

can  teach  them  to  think,  ^nd  they  must  learij  to  thinji  Wore  th^., 

can  discern  truth  from  .error. ,  Jt  is  only  within  a  very  fqw  4*y« 

that  we  have  heard  it  fpr  th^  Jirst  time  from  a  J^rc^^^j/^zn/  )aidf 

down.^s  a  religious  .and^political  maxim,  that  imperfect  educatk^^. 

i^  wor^e  than  no. education  »t  ajl..    Why,  this  is  the  very  doptrii^e^ 

wliich  the  Koipa|i,,Catbulic9  are  .so  vejli^mentl^  oex^sur^d/or  prac-. 

ti^ng^  and .  wh^^h  wp  now  And,  to  our  in^nite.  wpnder^.adoptipd 

by  their  most  streApous  oppoiients!     But  let  us.  not  a(},Qpt.a,. 

principle  which  we  nave  so  long  and  so  loudly  reprob^^ed  in  tbe^< 

But  it  is  asked,  why  b<^ve  they  not  erected  tbis  js^minary  ^^,1 

their  own  expense  ?  way  driiin  the  purses  and  bprtben  the  cour  I 

sciences  of  a  Protestant  people  ?  To  this  there  are  several perewp-  . 

tory  and  painful  answers*     First,  because  we  are  iwi  a  Protestaat . 

people.      We  are  au   Auglican  and  Presbyterian  and  Roman 

Catholic  people,  and  we  all  contribute  in  .various  ways,  direct  as  . 

well  as  indirect,  in  the  maintenance  pf  each  other's  worship?     It 

is  too  late,  to  begin  to.dr^w  thait  line;  and  if  we  did  attejv^pt  iU  Yf^i 

see  but  one  certain  result — the  ruin  of  all: the  tbxee  tp^x,ch^^*. 

*  <  When  h9VB  QouVt  tea^h  9,  mooaich  to  be  wim; 
And  Gcwpel  light  fint  dawned  ^rvm  BulUtCt  ej/M,* . 

Tbi<  couplet  waA  found  ou  a  scrap  amongst  Gray>  papen,  and  was  iatandedr 
Mason  thought,  to  be  introduced  iuto  the  Ethical  Epistle  of  which  he  had  left  a  pon- 
siderable  portion.  We  doubt  whether  it  was  so  intended,  or,  at  all  events,  whether 
Gra7*«  accurate  taste  would  on  reconsideration  h^ve  admitted  ithito  any  leriotis 
woik*  '  .•.'•■•«      -  "■ .         ■  ••' 
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it  th^  common  expense.  Th(4*  Sid(^  ^ucUies  Hie  Hinflops  and 
Mdlio&eia^sr  atf'over  India;' as  We 'liav^' akeddy  stoWni  tut  is 
fbrbidtfc/n,  it  seems,  to  educate  a  Rbniish'Cfciristian  at  home.  But, 
secondty,'  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholidk^— be  it  feitiemLered 
that  brior'  to  the  Bequests  Act,  wtich  is  but  nine  months 
old,  they  had  Ao  power  to  endow  school  or  college  without 
a  special  law—and  the  same  conscientious  scruples  that  are 
lidtt^  io  acute  and  active  would  have  been  no  doubt  still  more 
Vlolendy-T-and  certainly  more  rationallv-^teluctant  to  give  idO' 
htfy  an  independent  and  uncontrollable  position  than  a  per^ 
ihlssive  and  a  limited  one.  But)  thirdly — even  if  that  objec- 
tion 'Were  overcome,  there  was  a  still  more  serious  practical, 
dhe-^whefe  were  the  means  f  Th^  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire-* 
laiiid,  being  above  four-fifths  of  fhe  population,  do  not,  we 
bfelieve,  possess  one-tenih  of  the  soil ;  and  the  penal  laws  had  for' 
atK>ve  one  hundred  years  been  directed  in  every  way  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  property  in  their  h^nds.  The  material 
means,  therefore,  of  endowment  were  (particularly  fifty  years 
ago)  defld^nt^  Indeed  we  have  seen  in  tnik  rich  and  enlightened' 
cotMtry,  in  the  heart  of  thef  greatest  tm^ropoMs  in  the  world, 
Kik!^  a' sttoi)^,  both  religious  and  patty  rivalry— the  London 
Uiiireirsliy  and  King's  ColTegi  have  been  but  scantily*  endowed, 
aii'd'hkve*nOt  been' exempt  froih  )peiunifary  drfRcullieis.  What, 
tHrin,'  cdul4*kaVe  been  expected  iii  Ireland?  We  may' be  tolcf 
thit  "ifcA  Sunjs  taised  for  O'Coiindl  tribute  and  Catholic  rent 
and  so'fbrth  wotdd  have  endowed  half  a  dozeh  Maynooths.  It 
nkay'^be  s<>,  arid  we  are  very  sorry  for  it.  But  the  impulses  of 
frwizy  or  fanaticism  are  no  measure  bf  the  ordinary  powers  .of 
aibtion.  '' The  .iriidignation  of  the  people  of  !^!ngland'at  seeing 
thy^ie/  illegal  "tributes  wrung  frqm  a'  starving  peass^jtry,  did  not 
pi'dVefit  tfaeit  charity  from  subscribing  400,000/.  to  alleviate  the 
distr^  6f  the  Irish  a  few  years  ago.  We  did  not  say  to  them 
—Go  to  Mr.  O'Connell  for  bread — and  we  are  still  less  inclined 
to  seiid  them  to  Mr.  O'Connell  for  education. 

The- public  was  very  much  startled  at  the  picture  which  Sir 
Robert  Feel,  in  his  opening  speech,  drew  of  the  penury  of  the  May- 
nooth  establishment.  Dean  Horsley  speaks  out  still  more  plainly : — 

*  I  have  visited  the  estahlishnient  at  Maynooth.  Two  years  ago  I 
inspected  narrowly  into  all  its  miserable,  and  wretched,  and  destitute, 
and  I  will  add  (I  mean  no  offence,  for  it  must  be  the  poverty  of  its 
means,  and  not  the  will  of  its  direcitore,  that  consents)  its  dirti/y  and 
nasty  J  and^A%  economy ;  and  I  confess,.  Sir»  I  blushed  for  the  mean-  , 
nesB  of  my  countrymen  that  can  dignify  the  psJtry  pittance  their  Govem- 
. ..  i  mcnt 
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nent  at  pi^ient  dotes^ovt  tii  t1i<e  inalitttioii  mdi  the  tide  of  nn  att  ^ 
\mu%y  to  the  Irak  Romaii  Gatliolic  Churcli/— Zeltor  4o  Sir  C.  Ei 
Smithy  p.  21. 

With  anck  evidenee  of  its  necessitj^  from  an  impartial  English 
derfjimn>  will  any  of  our  readers  blame  the  increased  allow* 
ance  ?  Sir  Robert  Pee( stated  that  the  penury  wasso  great  that  the 
president  had  been  recently  obliged  to  make  a  vacation^  and  dis-* 
miss  Ihe  students  for  two  months,  to  save  Uie  catt  of  their  food  toi 
AaX  period! 

We  lament  the  cause  of  this  interrai,  but  not  Uie  result.  One 
of  the  many  faults  of  Maynooth  is  its  ascetic  seclusion.  Thers 
appears  to  be  a  rc^^ation  which  allows  the  students  a  vacation  of 
two  months  in  the  summer,  but  the  practice  seems  to  be  dis^ 
ceoraged ;  whereas  we  think  it  ought  to  be  favoured,  and  eved 
as  a  general  rule  enforced.  Those  who  are  to  teach  the  people 
their  social  as  well  as  their  religious  duties,  should  not  be 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  dieir  families  and  friends>  and  shut  up  aa 
it  were  in  solitary  confinement  from  all  intercourse  with,  and 
knowkdge  of,  the  world  in  which  th^  are  destined  to  act  so  im* 
portant  a  part.  Indeed  the  whole  interior  discipline  for  young 
Inen,  of  the  ages  of  ifrom  seventeen  to  twenty-four,  seems  blamed 
ably  copied  from  the  jealous  monkery  of  the  dark  ages.  They 
are  -forbidden  to  converse  with  each  other,  or  even  to  speak,  except 
at  prescribed  and  very  limited  times.  They  are  not,  it  seemsj 
permitted  to  walk  beyond  the  College  precincts  but  in  a  bodf 
*«*the  elder  twice  a  week,  the  younger  once — and  both  under 
superintendence ;  they  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  kept  as  dose  as  little 
boys  in  a  London  boacding-schooL 

Can  we  wonder  that  savage  manners^  narrow  inteUeds,  a») 
sour  tempers  should  be  generated  in  such  an  atmosphere,  and  tiiat 
a  sullen  ingratitude,  if  not  a  rankling  enmity,  should  be  the  fruit 
of  such  miserable  charity? 

The  happy  recollections,  the  grateful  feelings,  the  cultivated 
testes,  even  the  knowledge  of  our  fellow  men  and  the  habiu  of 
sdf-govemment,  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford  inspire  and  import,* 
can  never  elevate  nor  sweeten  nor  utilize  the  after  life  of  the 
student  of  Maynooth.  We  are  forced  to  oonfess  that  we  our- 
selves, in  such  circumstances,  would  probably  feel  a  gratitude  as 
scanty  as  the  bounty.  « 

We  must  not^  however,  conceal  from  our  readers  our  apprehen- 
sions that  the  wise  and  necessary  change  now  proposed,  like  every" 
thing  we  do  connected  with  this  unhappy  Catholic  question,  comes. 
very  late^  and  may  not  produce  all  the  good  effects  that  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected  from  an  earlier  interference  in  a 
more  auspicious  season.    The  Government  cannot  now.  Tenture 
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to  iaVeil  iUelf i  wiih  wffici^ml  Milharitjr*  ordr  4li6  oml  diiiiipliiia 
and  social  management  of  the  College:  any  attempt  in  that  di'* 
rection  would^  in  the  present  state  of  men*s  minds>  be  in- 
judifiiotis»  and  jnofaably  unauooessfnl  i  but  it  is  so  obviously  the 
interest  of  the  institulioii  itself,  and  parlicularly  of  the  jimiof 
members  of  it>  that  its  general  tone  should  be  elevated  and  liben* 
alisedi  that  we  oannot  but  hope  diat  increased  personal  com£nr| 
may  have  its  ordinary  beneficial  effect  on  minds  and  mannera-*** 
introducing  students  of  a  higher  class  both  of  attainment  and  feet* 
ing,  and  animating  the  whcde  establidunent  wi(th  a  more  benevolent 
ami  gentlemanly  spirit.  But  all  thisi  which  the  interference  of  the 
Government  at  an  eearlier  stage  might  have  powerfully  promoted^ 
most  now  be  left  to  time*»-to  the  internal  operation  of  litemture 
and  l^fat — ^influences  which  aroi  at  this  time,  working  remarks 
able  ^ects. within  the  Romish  system  in  other  oountries— and  to 
the  estemal  control  of  public  opinion ;  wluch,  aftear  what  has 
passed>  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  act  with  more  power  than  h  has 
ever  yet  had.  on  the  duiraeter  and  conduct  of  this  hitherto  secluded 
and  mysterious  abode  of  penury,  humiliation)  and  disoonlinl. 

The  Gkyvemment,  however,  haa*  at  last  doAe  its  duty;  and 
they  and  Ab  country  have  now  to  see  how  the  authorities  of 
Maynooth  do  theirs.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  tbaX  the  transfer 
of  the  vote  from  the  Miscellaneous  Estknales  to  the  Consoli'* 
dated  Fund«*^thongh  it  removes  the  occasion  of  an  annual 
squabUe^— cao,  in  any  degree^  impair  the  right  and  duty  of 
Parliamentary  revision  and  control  whraever  they  may  be  neces- 
sary; and  tiie  Oovernmo&t  must  feel  itself  additionally  pledged 
to  see  that  the  bounty  of  the  countiyi  thus  liberally  gvanted^  s^l 
be  properly  appliedi 

.  We  at  lei^tii  turn  from  this  Maynooth  pn^sition  to  one 
which  is  certainly  a  corollary  to  it,  but  which  involves  wider  con* 
siderations — Sir  James  Graham's  bill  fas  the  establishment  of 
three  academical  institutions  on  the  professorial  system>  and 
for  eoKdosivdy  secular  instruction,  in  Belfast,  Code,  and  either 
Cralway  cnr  Limenck"*^ — ^for  the  three  provinoea  of  Ulster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught;  Leinster  being  already  provided  vnth  Trinity 
College^  Dublin,  and  St.  Patrick's  College  of  Maynooth.  This 
ia  not  an  occasion  for  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  the  pro* 
fessorial  and  tutorial  systems  of  collegiate  eduoation-^we  will 
only  repeat  our  general  preference  for  the  latter;  though  we 
admit  that  it  would  be  impracticable  (at  least  at  first)  in  the- 
proposed  institutions.      No  parti  however,  of  the  objection  to 

■-■    I      -■    .    ■     I..  .  >  ,  I  ■  II  ■  .  ■» '    !■  ■  -■!■       I  *  >  11  I       ■       -,    ,f 

.  *  QtiwtLy  we  decidedly  think  it  ihoald  be,  at  die  capiul  of  the  ffeU  ef  Ireland. 
laiaeEiek  is  a  laiger  town,  but  belvi^  eMeniially  to  the  Swih, 
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Stt  JMEmU 

-«i(6ir  lUM^&ig^MUdi^Jnmid  the>iii«iiinireVar4uf4M^^imtfn^ 

mkmdofiGmBumWtaklimt*  ?ff  Tlie  ^f^ttiNfti.VM^s  Mir;  Dr«M^ 
iiiM4i1''i»'lhiH^3tr'^*r^'>t'ii«^^<t)ick  ii  hat  bMn  >coinlileii0ril<fip»'; 
fiJlo<<tVdaiMiiiiiid/'hpi^  hw^Mot  cVafporated  as^BMi  empty  so^md^ 

fotrMs  all  hift4«lnmr«nii)w^  adinitthatitara  rkbtotioibAHii>}sbi^tl|0 
pbmleillm|^fa#<aUe4^il«ppyV  bttt,  ?lnKiwi*g  iiai'^'raiidoin^  and 
lMp4»efr<.A»r..thitli,:iireidftTi6t.  haliere  dutt*fae  woold'^lafw  4tflib«^ 
fAtdy  ttUered'  dty  or  %oUid:  ntamrr  deliberateily  iii^|M9aDtiit; >^.  It  iifr >iM 
tfoe  in,tprtili|»  andt  still' -lals  sop.in'sQbBlaniB.  (Mr.  .I>niiDiii!difd> 
iMmnrit.  allar'aacmtttg:to:rappl«rf  ii>^^i9im9rea:irj«ti'aiiieA)tty 
MHinA;*  «fae[  ^nploja^eYieii^iijaiher  jine  of  hu  diowr' pttmgMtt  tti 
490i^i«biDg'aU  the  ^agumdMbi^bat'  hmre  rany-  ro«einUaiiD§:<a9 
ii;  Andiinriaot  il  waa  totalljriwdtffded instlue'BabaBqiMiit  d^Mtatl 
$Sr  Ke^i^inglMi  on  YAODruidaEadon>  .miwl  feel  that  he  «li^^ 
uAJveW  oatt  amyOmrBp  ofieottLnut£hdkn^  whickd^quklnwliii^ 
an  JElxaier.HaIi'itteaiiii|ri'be:OiKpad»iv«dtpt^ei«  ;  An  thccRmlr 
Sociely.Md  tbfi.Bvitkhf  LMBtitelion  (of  boih  of  /which.  Skt  Rotfert 
Iii|flis  i%  .w)o  belia^eyn  mandoarX  and  all  ttbbse  ImiHbed  oAer 
9Q9ieUe«ai|dinalift«toii«haiiiplo|!^d  in  .0iiItiYAfii%iJthehnoimiiiii4 
t^Uec|,.fU34tip^iirBi)ii^«8ew]ai'\lgM)>Kta^  Chdb^ 

Vecaunelj^^  .t^e.AOt.lteaiib^  Wich:ohapI«iaS|:.aiid:<flisqp^jr  M 
dirj9Gt,feligiqii8  ipMc^clwi?  -Hni  ve  waivaaU'SUirii<gfe]itfrali]>r^ 
«edexnfh-nlb0HgbmJIi^invt)liri|[|g<>  9ame:prinent^«4o.iiniiacl 
hiin  thaw  in  the  jsaar.lSlO  <Mf.  Perceval  bfeing.Vifcit;Miaitfar^ 
I^d .  EUoD  Cha^ceUor  of<.&igUiid«  liord  MattBfara.iGhaaeattmsi 
i^id.Mr..SaMm't^1t<>irnejr->|C9ieBf«tiiji'Q£lrelai)d)^;to  Act  wtiskpa«M8 
{qx  inooirpairaUOg,  tbe  6$(lf&$t  -  Academical.  liistlt«lioti»  ior^i  ksithe^ 

{NCfMUObiefftateSir-r    .        .        '     ,      ..    .  ;.  ,  .1  -i 

*4i£ferditt9  to  youth  a^  dmmcid^iind  mereaniiiB  eimatUm^  ani  fotf  teAiAtf 
ifig.  ]nAthe«iati4?8|  'n9^bi)aiil<]^bilo8apJhy^  toetapfayaics«»bd[lea  littito^^niMal; 
pliilospphyp  che(Qi8U79,l^l^.».|igrii;4iUui«|  and  Otb^.  bjiwekcft^Qfi 
science.'      ,  ..    .  »  ,.  ..      ..     ,.,  ,        -    .,    ^,  ? ,.  ....» 

No^t^ljjaiQiy  t^.qpeligi<m:-J»«9f  Ibe-oiatbematii^al  maiter-r^the^fibrst 
wilaesft  ^^^a^ii^ed  befoiie  the;  fxiu^tion  Cktfiu»iii»i9iiera  loc  JAtfj 
-~Twh^.aske4:A^.V>:d^^ ;lwa^berii[of .the etadento.  eX/tlM -d^QiMMii 
religioi^f  f^c»«a9iop%;Ma^d,t^t  b^oQidd.  nH^»tW^>iib  jcbnis 

^nlj,*af  t}^  Ij^adf tctf  tibeiil^i^lrtioa  .  ?:.   ..   .,.  ,-  .v    5.     ..:/  ^. 
<  iaade;.«.!poMl»JeatfiAeMKjibeuM^iiffear 
uiE^lc^QMpt  tp  ^%:pY|)tftf8i|i;4h4ifjfijU2odii,r»9(rM4ilK^ 
i|f)liaJ.tUf,i:^lig}o(u^jjpripp^  <)(iJhJp^«ttpil%ij?|i|f*-)HVv'*!?>^S«^ 
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|{«1i|^,itieo*1«'>ilir««l  and  nhtdv^^fffri^\pvmdimitmmKAy^^^ 
identity  with  the  bill^kidi  Sir  BoheH^lkglaMlU  GcMms^t  ttod 
y^lilbe.  Pv^Mtoate  Primates  and  Ihe.l'ialaataia.BiriMJpatof  ^hii 
4ipfi4<<tf  and  of  1^9  a^joiakii:-  Qne'ofc'Qi«tia)t«;>wBggia<tbicriba«i 
iM!4  iMtr^Hd;.  and  theaetwo  Biskops  hndllmv  PwvlM^bP  Tiiatof 
(Golk09»  £aUia»  ara  $x>i>ffkno  f  rmioni^jof  iha^^SMte  loMtlo^ 
tioo*  ^Tlieva.hni-alio  been  ht  mumf  jpeaiva^aoaaBifhat  slnilaf 
laititiUkwi  in  Goiic,  Ibv  the  same  ipmafeaof  •cveliaitie  ^eMar 
JmtnirtiiNi'  ■nai  ilioorpocated  by  Act^of  aPatliamem^  bv^>ehah»ti9d 

hmnmiatn^  fraat  «f  aboat  aSOQ/.iHjMiar-^^^^bicliy  we  preamiiei 
Sir  Robad  Inglia  faaayoled  fori  oi AtleaitcsoMniMcd^atwiiiii^ihia 
wlwde  Parliaiafinitary  life,  and  which,  ii  £Mfei»in'tbe:kattie  tettoe 
^.Iha  neir  academical  iutitatiana^  Aiid^lii»  ma^  adii  ihe  noibJ 
mm  tad  that  Ihopajvenany  haudreda^f^tfty  a>bix4i»  aHwideA 
lagr  mugr  ifaoiHMida  4if  achokn^acMtoDad  orar  (Am^  CMe  of  lh« 
eanpm^  m.-  which '  oothiBg  boi  «edaiari  -imlrttoiion-  48  -alte«ipled/ 
laiaet,  in  thgaa^- inatJUitigns  and  aokoola  ih  whick  the  itadenfe  o^ 
eUldiea axB not  lodytdand  baavdadrthe  raligiaiia' InMradSon' tf 
gwipwlly  sup|K>sed  ta  beimpdrted  hf  the  pavetilaat  the  ptvMe 
tandtnot^  imd  raidy  fomis  any  pat^od  of^me  •aabi^lMie  '^xMu^e,  * 
.^  fiat  we  have  a  more  direct  and  aoqiieatienabte  precedent; 
Trinity  CaUeg^  Dablia;  i«  open,  la  Roman  Catholieft-^Mr; 
SheUthom^and  Mn  Thomas  Moore  we#a-cirihldatedtiiei«;  and 
the^CaUege  maybe  proud  ofy  aa  ^W  mKdotibl  mre^^tefal  for; 
tba  sBfXMifnl  tibevaiity  with  whieb  H-oaKviiied  tiie  Mi4y  'fiilenta 
a£i tba  bvSiiatil orator  and  acecnnplishad  pde«.*  The  Romair 
CatUio  atfidcpitS'  ate,  we  mdeMatid/  -geMt^lIlf-abotit  130  inr 
amabar^  alMl  ibeir  admission  here^'haS  beien  reli^  on  by  16^  6)^ 
poaenia  of  Mbe  new  colleges  as  shcMMg  that  these  ar«^  unnecessary; 
B«^  on  the  other  hand^  at)  dissenting  stAd^nto  of  Trinity-^ltomatr 
Gatbalicsindndad  '  areeicasadfibmChaptelatt^wiance,  and*are> 
as  to  religious  instruction,  in  exactly  the  same  condition  that  thai 
stndents  of  the  new  eoUeges  ate  loi  be;  and  thns>  thaS  which  is 
l^odaced  as  a  subjaet  of  approbatioii  in  Dublin  ir  anaib^aatized 
m  Galway.  Such  are  the  ineensUtencies  into  which  party  and 
prejudice  will  betray  even  sober  and  right-minded  men* 

"  The  |dain  truth  of  the  matter  is  this — and  so  tha^  English  op- 
pooehta  of  the  measure  adnnt — that  by  reA>mi« '  education  they 
mean  ProtettaM  education,  and  Protestant  emication  essclusivefy  ; 
and  that  if,  by  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  reproach  of  bmng  Godkss, 
the  Ministry  were  to  admit  the  intervention  of  the  Bioman  Catholic 
clergy  nto  these  oolites,  the  oaitcty  would  have  b#0ii  doubled. 
Bat  the  religious  scruple  is  not  the  only,  nor  is  it,  t^e  believe, 
tbe  BBost  influentid  objection.  We  are  tdd  xA  th6  rational  dread 
'▼e*ii.  Lxxvi.  NO.  CLi.  T  inspired 
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mp^^^^\^  mv4mj^ih^\i^  pow^r— the w^W^iQn  0f  the  BAm«H 
Catholic! ;  and  then  we  are  invited  to  treat  them  as  if  th^y  bf^4 
l^^itl^r  MmJ^twi* ,  powRr»  nqx  r  nwwber$-r-in  £«?!»  a»  if  th«y .  did 
j^v  em\  A(.aM"  .  Tba.pqpul^UojQ.  pf  Ireland  n^y  fin^  j|rhp».»^t^d 
i»  ;?QiW>d  #umbfiT#  *  ;rp-.  .    !     .  •  ,      . 

..  i;   Ghiurdb:of£i«lani«     %  .  .     w     ...       990,000     . 
.P9H)|fteviani.aiidQ]Sii|iiteT»    .     .     «      j600,0O0  . 

Ilqm»A  C;^ifcbpU(9^    «. #     ,  6»63O..0O0  ! 

And  {Mndns  beloii|irin^  to  Bach  of  these  three  'denomiMtiona  am 
oqfually  entitled  to  fiU  every  situation  and  olBee  under  theci^ewij 
etoept  that  of  Lord  CiiaBeeUor««-*they  may  be  and  are  eIeotoo»; 
oerjioratok^j  ntitomioyB>  >  lawy^rs^  doctors,  diei^y*  .genenda,  ad- 
mirals, judges,  mrembers  of  the  House  of  CommonSi  Peess) 
but  the  tcdooiaioii  whioh'ift.to  fit  men  for  those  vprofeaskms  and 
itattlolis,  <  you  will  bestofir  on  one>  oiity  of  the  thrs»<^-^tt  g^ya 
ib»  Roman  Gatholka  •equality,  and,  in  oenaequenee  of  theiv 
•mftbera,  supenotity  *ef«' jpdwer^  and  then,  instead  of  4raiAing'#»d 
ODoctliatiiig  them -to  t^e  ezerciee  of  it>  yoti  prosevibe  and  insult 
ihem-wieU  tke«ii<  thai  their  faith  is  net  even  a  religion^  and  deal 
mdi>4hdm  as  if -yout  laws  did  not  reoognise  the  lexisteatia  <ME 
tbesa  fvltnost  seven  Biillions  <4  people.  And  to  -MtbanAe  4k<» 
absurdity,  this  strange  doctrine'  is  broached  in  a  legislative  «»« 
sembl}^  to  which  the  seven  millions  have  aferded  pretty  striking 
eiiridenofr  of  their  existeneti,  by  dioosing  from  amongst  themsolvc* 
tip&^thirds  of  the  Irish  repretfentation.  So  extravagant  an  attempt 
to  itesist  and  even  to  deny  the  force  of  natural  causes  as  thia 
as8umption>  that  ^  ProtBatnnt  education  and  ^  reUfimii ^uetUidrb*- 
must'be  synonymous  •  teraia,' canaot^  we  believe^  Ifte  paralleled  in 
Bnglish  bsitory  since  the  courtiers  of  King  CalMite  advised  him 
tophoi'bia  throneona  foundflttion-of  sand,  and  in  eonfliet-.witb 
the  miog  dceafii 

<  Wojfhould  be  very  sorry  •to  suppose  that  thosenew  Academieal 
InalitutioAs  Were  to  diftnilish  IJbe  number  of  Rosuin  Catholic -sUik 
dents  in-  -DisUin 'College.  The  union  of  the  two  religiona  in  •that 
seminary  hasbeeni  as  the  Catholic  petition  of  1795  admit^V^^f 
infinite  adrant^ge^  and  we  should  most  'gladiy  see  any  additiona} 
measures :  for-  maintaining  and  •  e&tendnig  that  Union,  idiorl  of 
iatevfflring  with  the  Rvotostant  character  of  the  eMM  tkild  of  *  the 
MefwHrnoBtimfir^hBr  whom)  Mr.  ^Srattan,  in  the  yeav  Maynooih  waa 

^'••*"r'"^*?' "."^    '.   --.■r*'-^"    '■■■-■>..— r   .    ■       ,'^     ^■.■';' '^    ;  ■    'y. '  '•\-\>  tr  — tt-^ 

*  We  Li^v0  Ukop  the  estimate  of  the  Kduoatlon  Comniiagioners  m  1834,  atid  odded^ 
nfvably,  tW  |M>p6rtiorial  number' Airtii^ed  by  ^  ceri^as  of  1841.  -  Tt)«  exact  total 
in  }iMlif$«8,17M0O,ifti¥l  'ik»  Bivnbeif  ai«  bow  ^probftbly  gMatM,  tboagh  ijk,wot^ 
^ubtful  wbe^er  the  pqpul^itiQn  is  iiujrMf  ii%|  90  r»[^dly  a«  (t  did  eoma  yeaif  %inQ(v 
We  suspect,  however,  that  the  members' o/lfie  Church  of  England  may  be  underrated* 
Mr.  Baron  Foster;  a  very  accurate  judgyj  m  sucli-  matters,  estimated  them  in  1821  i^t 
1,940,000 1  but  this  was  certainly  t4o  higlu  •   ' 

founded. 
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mother  of  virtue,^  '    '    -  * 

It  ban  been  Mid  that  \rhUe  ^tslblisUii^'Ihe  tiet^  edlleg^  hi 
the  liorth,  gottth,  aiid  West;  Dubim  and'iti  kleigfaboui4lt>od  has  b^effl 
n^lected.  What  we  bare  just  stated  is  crfoll  ammer  tb  tiib  6b^ 
jeotion.  TVinhy  College  does  now  and  will  cbntittiM  Id  afford  in 
its  locality  precisiBly  the  same  adta»l%etbat  the  piravihcial  coU 
leges  will  oiier  i^  theirs^  so  that  the  measitre  is  coinplete^^-^xtend- 
tng  lO'  the  pvovteces  the  principle  which;  bat-  been^' t«ted  and 
aippiyiyGd  by  thsi  experience  of  atone  Ao^  acefttmry^im  DtlbU^i 
Sknpely,  w«  e^e  entitled  ito'saj  that  this  outcry  ag^Miksttln&priticipla 
GCfiner  too'late.  Bat  itniay  be  adced,  if  Disbltiy  CcdlegfO'  itto 
ccnsipeteat  to^  this  dtity,  why  bndow  otb«r»F  We  answer  ki  the 
irst  inttanCBy  for  iAs(qmeu^-**4iMi  eitpenses:  of/  the  tdistim  lApitali 
Aengb  eonsMerably  leS9>  we  believe,!  than  dmbe  of-  either  Onfcvd 
Of'  Cambridge^  nost-  necessarily  be'  gveateor  than  in^thd'pKN 
tincial  town^  witnes*  iiie'Ihafham'GoW^i  (owa^i^d  the  otbea 
Asy-in  the  north  of 'England  for  this  chief  reason!  imd  nexty 
beoanse  Trimty  is  alimdy  quite  lai^gpr  «nottgh  ibr  good  <dii4 
djdjno;  and  thirdly/ because  it  la  desirable  to  estend  the  sooiol 
and  civilitfiog  influences  of  sttob  institulibna  aa  widely  as  may  btf 
pvaotieable,  pavticnlavly  in  a  country  in  n^ch,  from  oircwn^f 
ftatoiM  not  10  be  summarily  gotten  rid  of$  iheue'ia  so  great  n 
iieardi  of  resident  gentty.  Tfadse<  eollegttSi  Ubetally  endowed^ 
tnspectably  managed;  and>  as  we  hopey  numeroiiiBly  attended; 
eannet  but  have^in  addition: to  their  nierely: educational TnhiOi 
m  beneficial  efiect  on  tbe  society  of  their  neighbourhoods.  i  » 
*-  We  hear  aaweare  wrxtingi  that  the  isynod  of  Ronsan  Catholio 
blAops  bore  condemned  this  plan  altogcdier-^or^  which  comes  it4 
tlie^'  samo  thing,  escept  >  en  eonditiona  i#bicb  a? o'  idioUy  inadmia^ 
sible.  We  are  so  anxious,  even  in  the  humble  character  of 
anonymoiu  critics^  not  t»  say  anything  that  may^  widen  differences 
oit a  mea^nre,  die snocess  of  wfaibh  maybe  no  murii  forwaeded 
by' harmony/ that  as  we  hovte  on  one  side  suppreilatd  jseme  ob^ 
jectknili  of  our  own  as-lo  the  delaiila  of  thepian,  so^en  the  odief 
ki^  thafl  say 'no  more  co  this  opposition /of  the  iloown/Cathclk 
biskopi^  than  that  we  espeeted  it,<and  iintiitin  aotdegree  dimi* 
nlth^,  bat*  indeed  rather  inoreaaeaionv  desire  fbr  'tba'sueeeas 
of  lh^  wieasute,  wiiich  we  (a*  pet hapto  tile  Oalhetie  prelnteaalso  do) 
consider  as  a  most  important  counterpoise  to  tb^t  exclusive  rbar 
rocter  which  imperious  circumstanees  mveimpiintodon  Mayneotb, 
<We  wish  it'  had  been  possible  to  hare  educated  the  Romanist 
clergy  as  the  Protestant  clergy  are  educated^  in  contact  with  their 

•  ii,  Plow4,  dlii      .  .      .M  ./.      ... 
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jinMmM'iMmi'AH^^  %iii  aft  tMt  ^1*^14 

5ibYt)iS^*ei{^^  to  sedir^'thiit  adtjititaj^  far 

W^m^  'ihtxyv^  ^ot  vfentotts  to  aik  Sir 

'mc^fl^fs^iaa  W^dftquHiyto^liord  AtlWe^  *nd>Ldra 
lt(^4rir'Wff^^i^'WllBMH{k^  mi^k^  na'  altertilktti 

ia  ilunr  view  of  the  case?     Will  they  not  feel  sonii^  whbleMMe 
suspicion  of  ihe  WJli^V^^Fk^tWtirll^  of  cOndtftit 'whldh  has  bt^tight 
liem  into  co-op(Jiitofi^ttli  IWi.Mac  Hale  atwl  Hr.  Higgins^?- 
From  the  coniY3CTi(iiyh'iif  ffi^'  two  |>ractidalil«^s  Tproposedby 
%e  OovernmenCVe^tpAged'^  thilt  gtielitkr  i^id  itifioitely  iMf^ 
lmj>ortant  objeciC''wimotit<^'^hifclriti  that-haii  ISeendotie  Or  S^A 
\vill  have'  been,  iA  'd^'bpiiSbii,  Aai  meJreFf  fknitl^^ttf/buti^jiwiote 
* — A  State  provision  for  thb  Roman  Catholic^CLEH^y-^ 
a  measure  which,  Imi^h  ^tlj  tjfeifed  the  Hi^lis6  6f  Coffli^ns 
twenty  years  ago  witjl^  kwi^mj^  genteral  eohctirrehce  ti^jT  y>iiMib 
opinion,  has  becom^'"vfW|/6ati'  from  itxtert^tiii^  circmnStatib^^ 
a  matter  of  at  once  ibc^^  dfflfciijty and  great«fr  titget^y.  •      :  ••  rn 
Wc  fully  admit  the  prud^hce  titid  fairiiiess  of  th^  ^ii^nctioh 
.taken  in  ParfiaiilAil  pySir^tibcn  Peel  and  Lord  Stairfey  betireeti 
the  pi^inbiye  of  the.  M^6mh  BiH  and  that  of  a  gMera)  ehdow- 
"mentof  ih^  l^'iiMm  CU^  '  Ministers  tote  iio  dolibt 

nght  noi  to  embarrass  )pi4dtical  tn^asuresirhieh  they  havte^  iti  liaifid 
py  anticipating  future  and  (contingent  diffictdfiefs.  HereindeM^H 
may  be  truly  said  that  *■  stlffitfent'  and  miidi  m<fr^  thin  'suffieieht 
^^ianto  the  day  is  the  evil  thiredf/ "  Bttt  >»re  canriot  cdttceal  fiVrtn 
.^ourselves  (and,  if  we  weiryiti^dkiiger  of  any  sncAi  misttxke,  thef  dis- 
cussions, petitions,  and,*  speeches  in  and  oirt  of  Parliameni  W6tld 
I  correct  us)  that  this  W2iyn6(}ih'Bill  Is  a  natural  pr^lnde  to  the 
larger  measure.  Geriefii  eiid6wment  was  no  ingrediiient  in-^itie 
ministerial  proposal,  but  it  was  the  mainsjtrit^^and  ehief  tti|)lc 
of  all  the  opposition.'  'lyie'^^jg  }^^^  to  t^i^ter'  that  ittijio^tant 
fact ;  and  for  ourselves  wl^  w^lliionestly  tbirfess  tfttat  if  wt*  did  Mt 
consider  these  educational  tiiHsas  an  intrddttction  to,  and  b  ^^ledg^, 
as  it  were,  jof  a  ^enefkl  aiid'^Hberal  endowmeiht  of  the  Rbm^n 
Catholic  dergy  in  rr^ldrtdj^Dtr  hopes  of  any  resulting  advantil^e 
would  have  been  comparatively  slender.  And  in  the  hiMiMe 
bo^  df  ^o(ArA>dtteg^tO'«n^  that  state  of  tl»  pnblic  *iind, 

;i|ir1&cti  may  pefUit  th^  prd|)osftl  ^'ihis  larger  measvre,  W6  submit 
'^btr'readi^r^  so^ie  db^eW«^s;'hl  additionib  Ihoser  mcidemally 
■  ippdein  tiie  earliei'pOrti(A»^^W  '    '      '     m  s^  ,  . 

:  ^e  be^jy^bWrvin^'threl^^  pectdiaritie$  of'tlns 

;  proposUio^..  Xb^  first  ls>ttat  though  iVseeihs  destined  to  be  i^e 
,  \»lf^^Uf^3^eq4if»hi^i'^^  reason  and  justice  ^o 

have  been— one  of  the  earliest  objects  ^f,  C^Aolic  relief  that 
£^stme  into  ccTUemplation*     It  was  thought  of  in  1792^  as  a  pre- 
cursor 
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Icursor  to  the  first  Irish  Relief  Bill,  b^tji|^ya9  unfortunately— by 
■whose  indiscretion  or  malevolence  does^Wt  appear — connected 
with  some  idea  of  effecting  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  ProWstant 
Church,  and  was  by  Mr,  Burke^then  \l\e  great  authority  with 
both  the  Catholics  and  the  Government-^on  that  account,  indig- 
nantly rejected. 

But  mark  the  consequence  of  injudicious  procrastination — the 
spoliation  of  the  Irish  Church  thus  indignantly  rejected  is  now 
advocated  by  many  men  of  good  sense  and  good  principle — able 
writers— high  churchmen,  too — ^^but  so  alarmed  at  the  present 
istate  of  Ireland  as  to  be  willing  to  try  this  desperate  remedy— 
desperate^  indeed,  for  it  would  be  just  such  a  euro  as  death  is  for 
all  diseases. 

^:  Another  remarkable  circumstance  attending  this  measure  is, 
that  it  has  always  been  proposed  by  those  amongst  the  advocates 
pf  the  Catholic  claims  who  were  most  friendly  to  the  interests  and 
integrity  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  has  been,  like  the  pending 
.Pollege  Bill,  opposed  with  equal  violence  by  both  parties  of  ad- 
verse agitators,  the  ultra- Catholics  and  ultra- Protestants. 

An  additional  singularity  is,  that  though  there  is  no  measure  of 
5II1P  whole  series  that  has  been  more  decidedly  repudiated  by  sue- 
'qessive  Governments  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  succes- 
sive occasions,  we  are  satisfied  that  there  was  none  which  both  parties 
;  would  have  been  so  glad  to  have  seen  finally  and  creditably  settled; 
,  jjut  the  Government  has  always  been  afraid  of  the  English  and  the 
Priesthood  of  the  Irish  people :  each  feared  an  imputation  of  making 
f  ^  sacrifice  of  conscience  to  convenience— and  it  is  only  from  a  want 
.of  moral  courage  on  both  sides,  but  chiefly  on  that  of  the  Roman 
.Catholic  prelates,  that  this  great  question  has  pot  l>pe^ii. lon^  sin^^ 
^;jatisfactorily  arranged .  ^  ,,^,   \     .  •   .  .^    . 

iaiiWeare  not  aware  whether  the  proposition  of  17^2  was  renewed 
jjLn  ^ny  more  tolerable  shape  in  1793,  nor  do  we  know  of  anything 
)iaving  passed  on  this  subject  till  the  negotiations  for  the  Union 
pin  1799.  when  we  have  an  authentic  summary  of  this  portion 
.!of  the  affair  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  speech  of  the  20lh  of  May, 
c,1810: — ^liJ    n:    l  'H-yi.    v!-, 

..:  *  Upon  the  etclesiastical  part  ©fthe  arrangement*  Lard  Castlejeagh 
J  Tfaa  authorised,  in  the  year  179^,  to  communicate  with  the  Cathqlic 
V  clergy.  U  was  distincily  understood  that  the  consideration  of  the/?o/t- 
iical  claims  of  the  Catholics  miist  remain  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  but  the  expediemy  of  making  some  provisimifor 
,  their  clcrgxjy  under  proper  reyidations,  was  so  generalbj  rccogmsed^ 
'  even  by  those  who  were  averse  to  concessions  of  apolitical  nature; that 
^  a  communication  was  officially  opened  with  thic  heads  of  their  clergy  upon 

^  this  subject.*— jya/l^anf.^;'-^^';'    i<:--.ul^:.    :,*U     iu    ^.u—.r^^u    -Jv^U 

hisoont  EJBW  jl     .«(yiUn«\m%^jto:>  oinr  snWmi* 
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29^  IMmA 

Thiit  tt(»gbtMlott  WM  m  Urn  Mat  ivccwrfbl.  Tfae  CnMm  es^ 
giiged  tK3  mnk^  an  itdeqtiftt^^  profiftkm  for  the}  Roman  Calbolie 
hi^!*atehy,  artd  thte  hietafchy  In  t«tum  declared 

*  that,  in  the  appointment  of  the  prelate*  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion to  vacant  .isees  within  the  kingdom,  such  interference  of  the 
Government  as  may  enable  it  to  be  satisfied  of  the  loyalty  of  the  person 
to  be  appointed  is  just,  and  ought  to  be  agreed  to.' — lb. 

In  pursuance  of  this  declaration  fwc  articles,  giving  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  that  became  afterwards  famoUB  under  the  name 
of  the  Veto,  was  signed  by  '  the  four  Catholic  afchbisbdps  and  the 
six  senior  bishops,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  episcopal  body/  td 
whose  candour  in  the  negotiation,  and  '  their  unaffected  and  dis-^ 
interested  reluctance  to  receive  exclusive  benefits  which  might 
have  the  appearance  of  separating  their  intereiltft  from  those,of  the 
laity/  Lord  Castlereagh  bore  honourable  testimony  (/^O*  Thus 
we  see  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Castlereagh  expected  to  carfj  the 
provision  for  the  clergy  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  leaving  what  they 
thought  the  larger  and  more  difficult  question  of  lay  emancipatioi 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Neither,  w6  all  know,  was  effected. 
The  Government,  we  suppose,  found  that  they  had  enough  to  do 
to  pass  the  Act  of  Union  without  this  additional  difficulty,  and  w^ 
need  not  remind  our  readers  that  immediately  after  the  Uriiort 
Mr.  Pitt*s  endeavour  to  execute  his  pledges  to  the  Roman  CatholiinI 
ended  in  his  resignation  and  the  derangement  of  the  King*S  mind! 

In  1803  *   Lord  Castlereagh  was,  as  he  stated, 

*  authorised  under  Lord  Sidraouth's  Administration  to  copaaiunlcate  to 
the  Catholic  clergy  tliat  it  was  in  contemplation  of  the  Government  to 
make  a  proposition  for  a  pecuniary  provision  on  their  behalf  to  Parha- 
ment:  they  stated,  in  the  most  refepeotful  and  disinterested  manner,  ihtii 
they  could  not,  consistently  with  duff/  and  honour^  receive  such  a  niark 
of  grace  and  favour  at  that  moment.* — ^'V    19//i  March,  1821. 

We  know  nothing  ttior^'b[  the  circumstances  of  this  offer'  and 
refusal,  which  i^ere  only  toi^ntidned  incidentally  by  Lord  Castle- 
fcagh  in  his  $|)eech  on  l^Ih  Croker's  motioil  for  a  provision  fof 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  in  1821  ;  but  there  canbeljlde  dpubt 
that  it  was  declined  '  from  ho|iour  and  duty*  because  it  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  prospect  of  Idy  emancipation.  We  know^  how- 
cvei^.  Lord  Sidinoath's  own  personal  opinion  on  the;  subject :—    ' 

•  He  was  clearly  in  favour  of  a  provision  for  such  of  the  pricpts  as 
would  accept  it;  and  he  thought  thai  there  was  a  time  when  they  would 
have  received  it  J^ofn  him  [alluding,  no  doubt,  to  Loi'd  Castlereagh^s 

*  It  is  1805  iu  Hansard,  vol.  iv^  N.  S.j  p.  l.'^OO,  but  tliif  mvst  l>o  a  mistake^M  I^phi 
Sftimoufh  went  bat  hi  lSd4  ;  Vre  suppose  5  to  be  an  cn-or  of  \he  press  for  3,  The  oayr 
^tntof  tht'Roman  CktkoUd  ckrgy  Was  flMt  (JM  fkr  t*  we  kitow)  pablfcly  relMltiiaMMdM 
in  a  pamphlet  that  app^^^  in  l^QTi  awl  made  ffomo  §eauti$»^  oaUed.  tkfl  'i^rfMf.  if 
Jrefand  Past  and  Pretent,*  attributed  to  Mr.  Croker. 

negotiation 
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aegotktMn  in  1803].  )yiA<mMtt^A»^\ly^}Mi^ 
over  Po>  keep  thep^acei.hni  prQ««  thovw^lyen  fj^u^^l  ^^^j^ts ;  apd  «Q  Db^ 
from  thitiking  that  it  would  be  un,  ^w^owt^j^fi^to  ^If  ^»  ^  argued, 
that  it  would  be  only  placing  them  on  a  footing  with  the  dissenting 
ministers  of  Ireland  who  accepted  ^he  Ilbgium  Dbhilm,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  regarded  ms  a  recognition  of  Popery  in  a  religious  ^nt  of 
view/  ,  .  '   '  .  .  / 

This  is  a  mpst  important  fact — that  Mr.  Adding  ton's  Administra- 
tion, which  held  office  solely  by  its  concurrence  in  George  lll/s 
resistance  to  what  was  called  Emancipation,  and  in  which  il/r. 
Perceval  was  at  this  period  Attorney- General^  should  have  been 
willing — as  his  Majesty  must  also  have  been — to  pay  the  Irish' 
Catholic  clergy. 

In  1808,  on  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, Mr.  Ponsonby  renewed  the  offer  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  to  concede  the  VetOy  and  received  their  thanks  for  doing  so 
—but  soon  after,  a  great  agitation  was  raised  against  the  Veto — 
a  violent  war  of  pamphlets  took  place,  and  the  prelates  were? 
intimidated  into  a  retractation  of  their  former  admissions.  This 
affair  created  such  dissensions  amongst  the  Catholics  them- 
selves, and  between  them  and  their  leading  parliamentary  friends, 
that  the  Veto,  and  with  it  all  idea  of  a  State  provision  for  the 
clergy,  were  tabooed — consigned  to  a  limho  of  prohibited  topic^^, 
whence  no  one  seemed  bold  enough  to  recall  it^  till,  in  1821, 
when  a  Relief  Bill  appeared  for  the  first  time  likely  to  pass 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Croker — who  supported 
the  bill,  but  not  (it  seems)  in  concert  with  any  of  the  parties 
to  the  Veto  squabbles  and  tactics — proposed  a  clause  directly 
enabling  the  Crown  to  make  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  It  was  to  get  rid  of  this  proposition  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  made  the  statement  we  have  before  mentioned  as  to  the  offer 
Had  refusal  io  Mr.  Addington*8  time,  and  he  added  that  the  sfMne 
or.  even  a  gseater  reluctance  on  their  part  still  exi^tedj^  and  hq 
pressed  Mr,  Croker  to  withdraw  his  proposition,  wUi^U  could 
pnly  ^enre  to  revive  dissensions  and  endanger  the  bilL 

On  the  Ist  of  March,  1825,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  for  leave 
to  bpng  in  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Croker, 
Who  declared — 'that  no  measures  for  thfe  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  pacification  of  Irela)id  could  be  efficacious  which 
should  not  include  an  adequate  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
dei^y/  That  bill  was  read  a  second  Ume  on  the  21st  of  April, 
by  a  majority  of  27 ;  and  on  the  29th  of  April,  Lord  Francis 
Egerton  moved — Colonel  (no<v  Sir  Hercules)  Pakenham  (the 
Duke  4>f  WelLi«gton*s  brotber-ii^-law)  seconding'-^  series  of 
tefoltitioiis,  ¥>  ^aaUe  the  Goi?*eroment  to  make  a  pecuniary  pro- 
vision 
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Y^'    4  archbishops,  at  1500/.  cacl^,^^j,jj  •  r'.    >«t   >?."»/     '»S|dQ(l.v   ^ 

'''  ^^2  bishops,  at  1000[.  caq^^.^,  ,,^^,,   ;,i^     ^     ,,,  .  .  -^      ViJ^    •-. 

30  (leans,  at  300/.  each  'f\|>  T^n      •  .-      -%.'   -    ^    .     9,Q0O  :    . 

<        2000 priests,  at  60?.,  12a/f,'ind2^    each  ,  '   ;.  a,   19^,009     .  » 

iA(J{flereht" reports  of  Lord  Francis's  speech  there  are  discrer 
paiulcs  in  the  items,  )3Ut  he  stated  the  total  amount  , at  a  t»m<4 
sum  of  250,000/.  ^  .  ;  >  ^ 

*  This  motion  was  carried  Ijy  a  majority  of  43 — xajlj  three  dayn 
aflei:  the  Duke  of  York  had  made  his  celebrated  declaration  of 
uncompromising  hosUlity  to  Emancipation.  The  Relief  Bill  having, 
however,  been  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  this  toiiujf  (as  it  was 
called)  was  abandoned — ^^for  it  was  proved  before  the  committees 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  by  the  unanimous  evidence  of  all  th* 
Catholic  witnesses,  that  hp^vever  acceptable  the  payment  of  thft 
fclergy  might  be  in  connexion  with  general  emancipation,  it  would 
hot  be  for  a  moment  listened  to  without  it.  V 

'    This  was,  we  believe,  the  last  direct  notice  of  this  measure | 
and  here  we  have  to  remark  that  during  the  five  and  twenty  yeactf 
|hat  it  had  been — though  not  actually  in  debate  till  Mr.  Croker's 
and    Lord  Francis's  motions — ^yet  in  constant  view,  we  do  not 
recollect  that  any  objectioa  was  ever  made  to  it  on  the  sajre  ot 
conscientious  scruples — not  even,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Mr.  Ad-j 
dington  himself;  and  it  is,   therefore,  with  the  greater  wonder 
and  regret  that  we  observe  the  serious  relijjious  character  tUat| 
it  has  more  recently  assumed.     All  the  passion  which  had  beecf 
formerly  spread  pver  the  whole  subject,  seems  now  concentrated^ 
on  this  remnant  of  it ;  and  an   arrangement  which  at  difieranib 
times  would   have  be^n   acceptable  to  all  parties,   will  be  nurti 
equally  denounced  by  the  Romanists  as  a  corrupt  debasement,  an<i 
by  the  Protestants  as  a  sinful   exaltation,  of  the  Roman  Ca^holi^ 
Church.    It  is  evident  that  both  these  classes  of  objection  cannolr 
be  true^for  the  same  measure  will  certainly  not  fulfil  such  coar. 
tradictory  apprehensions;  our  conviction  is  that  neitlier  is  welfc 
founded,  as  we  think  a  few  plain  and  practical  observations  will 
show.   ■    ,*■  ^  ,.  ;,  J  .   ;  ..    .  .,,.    ;,...,.    .    .     •     ,  ,,.,.,-,.»...-, 

'  We  say,  firsljj  to  ,tW  rO^thoJ^,  tji^t.  we,  haye  their  Q^n .  repeatod- 
as^nt  both  to  the  law/ulnm  ^4~:T:the  qmmpipationof  tfaia  )#Ujf 
having  been  j^ccompliahedV-^ae  e^f^jNcdiepcy  of,  s^ch  an  aTMnmgf^ 
m^iit — tHe  conventiva  of  tj^p .  jie!n  pr.el5kU».  ^ih  Mr.,. Pitt  in  17961 
•^iUxei\cwal  by  pf;  Miln^r,^^  1^  If^b  bifhopsTi^h  Meatfik^ 

•  '       '   '  Ponsonbjr 
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Dojle,  and  of  Messrs.  Blake  and  O'Comiell^  befoi^  tll^TMtet^ 

mentary  coiiiiniltees  of  lb24-5.  We  have  no  doubt  ihai  jinic- 
ticaUy  the  events  of  the  inten'eninpr  petiod— twenty  years  of 
triumphant  agitation — must  have  rendered  the  arrangement  more 
difficult :  the  old  lesson  of.  the  Sibyl*^  l^^v^s  seems  destined  to 
be,  of  all  the  teachings  of  history,  the  least  profitahle.  The 
power  of  the  priesthood  has  developed  itself  so  largely,  that  there 
are  probably  many  amongst  them  who  would  not  now  he  satisfied 
with  the  same — nor  indeed  with  any  terms,  and  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  act  on  the  visionary  prospect  of  Irish  nationality  and 
Romanist  supremacy;  but  that,  as  far  as  it  may  exist,  is^  we  l^pc 
fend  belie\e,  but  a  temporary  intoxication,  which  would  not  long 
iresist  the  prospect  of  the  solid  advantages  which  a  regular  and 
etteblished  State  provision  would  confer  on  the, individual  clerffVi 
Wi^their  Church,  and  on  the  country.  \,,  tUuiU       •     f.-.V — 

With  respect  to  Protestant  scruples,  what  we  have  said  upon  ttie 
Maynooth  and  College  endowments  applies  with  still  greater 
force  to  the  payment  of  the  clergy,  Mr.  JBurkc  said,  with  his 
iisual  combination  of  msdom  and  eloquence — '  In  JEnyland  the  , 
Catholics  a r^  a  sect;  tti  Ireland  they  are  a  nation.*  This  was  ^ 
spoken  in  the  reign  of  the  penal  code,  and  when  tliey  numbered 
less  than  three  millions.  How  much  more  striking  is  it  now, 
when  we  see  them  armed  with  all  we  could  give  them  of  political 
tjower,  and  dilated  to  the  numerical  strength  of  nearly  seven  mil- 
lions? — five-sixths  of  Ireland — and,  at  the  very  least,  a  fourth  of 
our  whole  European  population.  k    '  .  ', 

Will  any  Protestant  deny  in  the  abstract  itiat'  li  Is  the  duty  p^ 
the  State  to  provide  for  the  religious  and  moral  guidance  of  so 
large  a  body  of  its  subjects?  We  might  wish — if  visionary  wishes 
were  worth  indulging — that  we  could  supply  it  for  all  from  the 
one  pure  fountain  of  our  own  sanctuary — that  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans  of  our  Eastern  world  were  Christians — that  there 
were  no  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  no  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  Malta,  and  Canada — that  the  British  empire,  in  short, 
were  a  religious  Utopia :  but  it  is  not  so,  and  cannot  be  made  so  ; 
and  it  is  our  destiny  and  our  duty  to  deal  with  a  different  state  of  \  ^^ 
things,  and  to  employ  the  means  in  our  hands  for  purposes  within  \ 
onr  reach.  But  it  is  said  that  the  guides  that  we  propose  to  pay, 
entertain  and  teach  certain  doctrinal  errors  which  the  State  should 
on  the  contrary  discountenance.  We  will  not  enter  upon  these 
doctrinal  points,  on  which  seven-eighths  of  Christendom  would  be 
against  us ; — but  we  ask  again,  are  any  other  guides  possible  ? 
Have  we  even  the  extreme  alternallve  oi ^ the^c  or  none?*  We 
have  not.  These  we  haVe,  and  these  we  must  continue  to  have; 
wf\'M)>r'.'\  and 
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Ittid  iMrij/^tfatt'lowir  ai^ one  may  tflEletb#aot»al  ftttieit  oftiies^ 
intfitabie  iimclkinaHcvifor  ihatr  imporUnt  duties,  tb«  sir«qrcnr 
AxMAd  Hba  ther  4Mirt»  totdetii^ni  elev&ted  in  tli»  ftcale  of  iMtdli^ 
g^tice  ami  respecteOnlity.  Tte  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  Ih^  M^Lf^ 
tiooth  debate  put  the  dise  in  a  nhort  and  co^nt  form*-**  If  ydu 
waht  good,  scholars,  jou  must  liave  good  teachers/ 

We  are  further  told  that  State  stipends  will  onljr  increase  the 
influence*  .witb^oiit  improving  Ihe  spirit.  We  agree  at  once  that 
the  .State,  stipend  wul  not  alter  the  doctrines-^ but  it  would 
cJkaily  elevate  |h^  Priests  a^piove  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
tbs  0»ere,pr<9iidiQea>or  foslenag  the  bard  passions  oC  the  peo)de; 
iliwtaU  lelievv  thdm*fraiii  Wha*  we  once  befone  called '  the  worst 
volnntanj  si/stem  that  over  luiimiialed  any  Church'  (Quart.  Ret., 
vol.  IxxT.  p.  291)  ;  and  wc  cannot  doubt  that  it  would  have  a  grekt 
tendency  to  alter  and  to  improve  Ihe  spirit  with  which  in  theprtfe-k 
sent  stale  of  things  it  is  natural,  inevitable,  that  the  Irish  priesthood 
should  regard  British  government  and  British  conneuon. 

We  know  not  that  in  point  of  substantial  argument  we  can  add 
much  to  what  we  said  in  the  article  just  referred  to,  and  to  the 
lailt  ^ew  pages  of  which  we  beg  leave  to  recall  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  But  the  case  is  stated  in  the  posthumous  pampUcI^ 
eC  Sydney  Smithr*-alas,  poor  Yorick !' — with  «  pleasantry  that 
gives  poignSDcy  to  good  sensOr  a  felicity  of  illustration  that  oomes 
hcttsm  to  every  understandings  and  a  tmth-^sober  truth  thdu^h 
cled  in  motley^c— whieh  evety  nne  who  knows  anything  of  Ir^tettd 
totrst  acknowledge. 

*  The  revenuQ  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  made  iin  of 
half-pende,  potatoes,  rags,  "bohes,  and  fragments  of  old  clothes,  and  jtao9e 
Irish  old  clothes. 

*•  Tha  made  of  exacting  deribal  dues  in  Irelsnd  is  quite  arbitrary 
mdcspriciousi  •  Unifomnty  is  out  of  the  question;  evetTthfug  de« 
pends  .en  the  disposition  and  temper  oC  the  clergyman.  Thar  are 
sidutary  regulations  put  forth  in  each  diooeed  respecting  church  dMi 
and  ehurdi  discipUnei  and  put  forth  by  episcopal  and  syUodical  au- 
thority. Specifie  suns  am  Isid  down  fbr  mass,  marriage,  and  the 
admimstration  of  the  Eucharist.  These  authorised  payments  are  mode- 
rate enough,  but  every  priest,  in  spite  of  these  rules,  makes  the  most 
be  can  at  his  ministi^,  and  the  strangest  discrepancy  prevaik,  even 
in  the  ssme  diocese,  in  the .  demands  made  upon  the  people.  Tbt 
priest  and  his  flock  are  continually  coming  into  collision  on  pecimiai^ 
matters.  Twice  a  year  the  holy  Inan  collects  confession  money  under 
the  denomination  of  Christmas  and  Easter  offerings.  He  sdects  in 
every  neighbourhood  one  or  two  houses  in  which  he  holds  stations 
■■' ■■■■   '  " — — — ' — '-^ — ' ■    ■    ■ — • 

*  It  »  espied  *  an  uxttevM^/ragm^ii,*  but  it  «cems  to  us  as  if  it  were  compoftd  «f 
fef  eral  fragments,  of  which,  in  one  or  two  places,  the  connecting  link  had  been  lc«t.  Iliis 
vouid  sooouut  ibt  a  ^su^  of  oteowt  ]MMB|f«i|  which,  kow«tet|  St#  ^  little  moaient. 
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9t  cttfiaMRHLi   '  V«7^><UiiMflDd>lei8mitB)ti^  phffefwUfti/yMiiiAiiil 

The  tet  thing  .doj9fti9hai  Htnab^  i».'a<i|v^(m  Qft.BMir^g^<fe  icMipl^ 
i^.%(r  make  a  bargain,  abqmt  tfao  j&wrfage  ^iipa9]F<  ,7h^ mqr  mini^ 
a^r  watches  the  palpitatioDa,  puta,  on  ja;  fthj^tlji^g  for  ^venr  ^gh«  an4 
twopence  on  every  tear,  and  maddeniB.the  impetuosity  ot  it^he  younjf 
lorers  up  to  a  pound  sterling.  The  remuneratian  prescribed  Iby  the 
diocesan  statutes  is  never  thought  of  fbr  a  motnent ;  the  priest  makes 
wk  hard  a  bargain  as  he  can,  and  the  beA  th^'^odr  *fyeiisatits  ii^  to  1U 
upon  fi  sold  to  make  tiieiif  ooneubinag^-  lafwftil  ;^^irt  'c^fet^  orie  fresetit 
tfl  tlK  Wtrrkg^^  is  to  oenttib^te^-^thef  ri^kktti  aft^  beff^ttg  'ai&d  *«IH 
treating  some  tinia>  toi  IMe  ^pwrpMMi  gemitto^  ?ti0ifminige)<|biM!f^  msfi 
fai'ttbinedb;  and  as  this?  way  ki  cdeb4iaeilloii»4f>itfa0t8as8alntrtt^  (rfohii 
Cat:i  Jiic  Church  ! — Tlie  same  scenes  uf  altercation  and  aWs-e  lake  i)lace 
when  gossip  money  is  refused  at  baptisms ;  but  the  most  painful  scenes 
take  place  at  extreme  unction,  a  ceremony  to  which  the  common  people 
in  Ireland  attach  the  utmost  importance.  "Pay  me  beforehand — this  is 
not  enough — I  insist  upon  more,  I  know  you  can  afford  it,  I  insist  upon 
a  larger  fee !" — and  all  this  before  the  dying  man,  who  feels  he  has  not 
an  hour  to  live !  and  believes  that  salvation  depends  upon  the^  timely 
application  of  this  sacred  grease.  '  . . '' 

*  Other  bad  eoMPequencea  arise  out  of  Uie' present  sysrtfti  df'lriifll 
Ckutoh  atrppovt^  '  Many  of  the  elergy  ure  e(mMiih#f  end^i^d<filH|r  t^ 
amireach  end  undenttine  one  anotheri  *  Every  man  loelers  ta^Ma'^Wft 
pimileeinoliiiiienti*  regardless  of  all- coveiHmt»4  espl-esseii  tat  iippUect 
The  emrat^4oet- not.  make  a  feit  return  to^  the  patisH  pnest^nertM 
farish  palest. to  the  cusate*  There  is  ^n  -Hni^itftlsaiiatnUe  i^evei^ 
one  gets  what  he  can,  and  seems  to  think  he  would  bo  almoati  justifiiQ^ 
in  appropriating  the  whole  to  himself.' 

'  This  is  elating  the  case  as  strongly  as  Exetpr  Hall  could  do— 7 
but  Exeter  Hall  forgets  to  ask — 

*  Add  how  can  aU  this  be  oth^rwuie  ?  How  are  the  poor  wretched  clergy 
to  live  but  by  setting  a  hi^h  price  on  their  thbelogicali  labours,  and  %uSm§ 
every  incentive  of  fear  and  superstitioa  to  extort  from  aijt  mitliolis  <^ 
beggars  the  little  payments  wanted  for  the  iKxtiea  of  the  poor  and  the 
support  of  life  ?  I  maintain  that  it  id  shocking  and  wiok^  eoietfre  !lhe 
rdigwus  guides  of  six  millions  of  people  in  sueli  a  state^if  destitutiotfl 
—to  bestow  vo  more  thought  upon  them  thiUi  Up^n  the  clergy  el  <the 
Sandwich  Islands!' 

He  does  full  jnatiee  to  the  improvement  that  every  year  of  the 
Uliion  has  mftde  in  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Why  has 
to  iMTfH  etate  not  made  tiorrespondinj^  advances— why  has  ils 
social  c^ntfition  retrograded  ?  Why — because  the  elements  of 
material  prosperity  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ai?e  interested 
iri  promoting  that  prosperity^  and  the  moral  and  social  improve- 
knent  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  interest  lies  the  other  way. 

. '  Jtis  entort^ing  enought  that  although  the  Irish  are  beginning  to  be 
so  clamorous  about  making  tJ^eir  own  laws,  the  wisest  and  the  best  statutes 
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i»iM  MSks  luMftidetii  iwmlkimimU  4tek  miteitMUr  T;a^aiid^>  Ail 
OstliiAio  dialtbiith»ihaygibqeniitb«liAiftA ;.  a  goodipoliisei  biti  bce»j«iUb 
Wthad'Vll  a^riUife(<kiiigdiib^r|nad>Uc  ^i^mtB  oi-^vSf  aeanom  htj^ebten 
iHirt;itQkdt;^'£miirii^^b£tw«eo(lQ^^  BritBat^aad  irdand  hu  beenoHB* 
ykUijr  iiinM  >4htoieflbdt;i<iMrd'ilk«ttoan^  av^plaoed  in  effxrjr  coant^^ 
€Mr(^itiilwaMUcketi^off^^CI«t)liolm^fl^  the  Coumy^rind  Joiiy 

So(iiKiii<>afe>AinM[  cfton^JtoitbeipuUie;  comity  TOrreyora  ore  offrsat 
semo6^«.tioble  pr«ri»lb»  i^^ttadeforodaeating^lie  people.  IneiWMai 
a  man  who  had  returned  to  Ireland  after  four  or  five  years'  tAmoaot,  wia 
didiluiti^iirf  lN0i«f'OBniikch'4it>liidrii)vprof^  and  liowingt U  w»iiiip|roTing: 
aod^thiffiis/the  coiiwiryiii^hiclioUirto.  be  fifUKgo^bMglt'd  by^  thit  ^hd*> 
)4mfJfiiiDv^iidarfilaA>l»ptiMd&ii^ 

K  if  WdconAdBP<lih»hiiik^oiet^imtbK^  e&couiaguig  Aebal 

«iti^&ttiib/8{mt  ^tfac^peoid^.    Um  cunrit  be  odntrwiaeff    They  lift 
by  the  people;  they  have  nothing  to  live  upon  but  .'the  v61atit«ry  obkr 
iibus^bfthv  peiplera|id^thcy'»iu(MMMiint»  the  same 'i^firitM^ 
crJNbiey-^^uld'l^  jaapvid  t«L^dtothy^>  Na< marriage ;naniiartiiary  maaser^ 
no  wnctions  to  tlic  priest  wlio  prciKjlied  agaioitO'GonotlLi  '-^^  ■" 

ii  .4  Give  the  clergy  a  maintenance  aeparatefrtai  the^vin  nf  4heipeo|iU^ 
and  you  will  then  enable  them  to  oppoae  the  ibtty  and  madhieaa  of  tte 
people.  The  objection  to  the  State  provision  does  not  really  COmeinxA 
fi\t  clergy,  but  from  the  agitators  4P4  jrep^alea  i  tbefJO  fiieii|^.|h|li  jift- 
mense  advantage  of  carrying  the  clf^y  ivith,  ^hem  in  th^  agitaobn^  apd 
of  giving  the  sanction  of  religion  to  political  hatred ;  they  know  that  the 
'dlergy,  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  the  people,  have  an  hnmenae 
Influence  over  tliem ;  and  they  are  veiy  wisely  afraid,  not  only  of  losing 
this  co-operating  power,  but  of  seeing  it,'l^y  a  state  provision,  arrayed 
^gainst  them.  I  am  folly  convinced  A^t  a  state  payment  to  the  GathoHc 
'clergy,  by  leaving  to  that  laborious  and  Useful  body  of  men  the'cxe^cisfe 
of  their  free  judgment,  would  be  the  severest  blow  that  Irish  agftation 
could  receive.*  '        >  .  - 

The  objection  that  staggered  Lord  Castlereagh/ and  that]iSi]r 
Robert  Peel  himself  seems  to  feel  as  most  seriofis— that, ^tfi^ 
t^riesls  would  not  accept  tbe  bounty  if  offered— our  Democfilus 
treats  with  a  levity  strongly  ciiai-acteristic  of  hisf  b\vn  j>ei^>fl(al 
^labits  ^dnd  feelings,  but  aridng  from  a  shrewd  estimate  of  ntiouti 
nature  in  general. ']^     .i  '  ?' 

*  What  is  the  otiject  of  ml  government?'  The  object  of  all  gbvem- 
inent  is  roast  mutton,  potatoes,  claret,  a  stout  constable,,  an  Honest 
Jiihtice,  a  clear  highway,  a  frfte 'cliapel.  What  trash  to  be-^aWBfcg^'in 
the  streets  about  the  Green  Isl^'^lsleof  theOoeanl  tHe  btild'^Affiffii 
^f  Erhi  fjfi  hragh  !  A  far  btjftttr  ttrtliem  \vtHdd  %e  ®rW  ijo  bMaH^iiiA 
cheese,  Erin  go  cabins  iJiat  winj-kt^<«mt^tke'  ipahly  S)^ 'g<»' ]^talddt|B 
without  holes  in  them !  v.'     '-  j^^ii 

i  y'T^fyff^  ^i^ft^Mi^mi^JfiiVf^Ji\^JVfm%  ^d.aft^.aiiti^lci  time 

'wants  a  buffgy-;~a-third  cannot  shut  bis  eyes  to  the  dilapidations  of  ai 
ti»iii^.c,  aM^<diftft>i6^yalbl^4*  i^;br^n  DuW«,  dr  Wagentsib  tU  ifext 
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ttArketNtoi«^Be|^BdeB*;/iipoi;  ibe  Oiwiiuhwfi  (ia^SiMii.  R:JrSU  iiomt 
kMpeviif  tkd  hdljjr  mah^n  impolMiiifrffoiiiqMfQC9b(ia»liif  cfkr^iJi  i^ 

otnmiaBdonsi  frooij  tfaet  >  ffiggod  ^onkij^pta»tfftilfhS$$^9lml^^      i  mA 
w^dkjy    Tbene  ^ill  beiaome  ^ipotkiMilati^Vibuft^lu  (&cfiibjT9£  gMliilf 
theealavy  wittwul  Ihe.vi<4«c6  tbs)RQjrtcdDk>iUf<!ftoed'iU^ 
odtiiesb  to  triiiefa.  jthey.  are :  copoa^i  aift;^ roctoriDgntl^  MqEileBtfiof  (ilhaft 
cmokinseiiis  to!whifb.4hQy<airelliiirljieofcitk(^  viU^imi^^^ 
all  i)bitack&".  :        .   .     -    :;   '»  i  ;::.tI  (..♦b^.r./in  Lo-d  ..ri// ^'-un  a 

-  ^TkeiBoona  Catelie<|^wt  cbuMn^irbfiitaiioinflfanw/lvii  lalavyrlifMta 
theState wxtfaikitfisedromg the HidigtiatioafaQifYkiaflaalu:)  ^iWhyitat^ 
to  come  uipoh'.nB^etti^\hihixiebgf4^'^fAim^ 

Bdfaot,  «Midnwr»dnftr|]fx^'Qcniteapic|rt  >ifor^^  Hot 

tatfy/to  g;ive  AaatbiMoryiaiMiier  io^this,  i67(«)(9liito^  Bum^^wiMiritfitan^ 

UBgtadCBtlL'v     , 

.^  ^Itjsf  {ionuDonljp.  said,  if  tlie  Roman  Outholic  priests  are  p»id  by  the 
State^.AeyjiriU.kBC. their  intiuence  over  their  flocks; — not  their  ^^/tr 
influence — not. that  influence  which  any  ^isc  and  good  man  would  wish 
jtoaeejin  allTdigionfl — not  the  dependence  of  humble  ignorance  upon 
pnidenee  «]mI  pieiy-^only  fellowship  ia  fafition»>.A&d'  fruAaraity  in  rebelr 
feon;— ^l  thaimlk  be  lost/  (j  ^rr,)S ^rf]  n)  noi.lo3[(Jo  orlT      ?jf<jo'Kj 

And'finally,  ^6  bave  this  most  impotlarirmmidei^iioh  Willi ^^^^^ 
wi#  sBaH  cbhclude  pur  extracts  from  this  remarkable  pamphlet. 

-^^, *.AAd  if  »'  ffoe«  f^t  succeed^  what  harm  is  done  by  the  attempt  ?  It 
jevi^Cfsa  oi^  theipart.pf  this  country  the  strongest  disposition  to  do  what  is 
ii^i^.  and  to  .apply  thje  best  remedy  to  the  greates.t  evil;  but  the  very 
attempt  wpul4  do.gpod,  and  would  be  felt  in  the  great  Catholic  insurrec- 
i;on>,co,nie  whei^  it  will .  All  rebelUons  and  disaifections  are  general  ancl 
^riible  inr  proportioi;!  as  one  party  has  suffered  and  the  other  inflicted ; 
•^any  great  measure  of  conciliation,  proposed  in  the  spirit  of  kindness, 
IB  remembered,  and  renders  war  lepa  terrible,  ,an4  opens  avenues  to 
peace.  ,       ^  .;-...  . 

^.Seriouj 'Tories  may,  perhaps,  be  inclinecl  to  receive  suspicl- 
pVisly  the  warnings,  of  the  facetious  Whig,  but  they  will  not  dis- 
xegara  'the  advice  of,  we  will  not  say  a  wiser  (for  Sydney  was 
wise  in  his  generatum),  but  a  more  serious  monitor. 

Dr.  Stock,*  bisjiop  of  Killala,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  French 
When  they  landed  at  that  place  in  1798,  and  has  left  us  a  very 
Intierestipg  accovmt  of  what  passed  under  his  eyes,  during  tw  o 
pouihs  of  military  and  democratic  anarchy ►  Amongst  other 
[tl4ngs.be. notices  the  general  and  active  disloyalty  of  the  Romish 
^riealm  loF^U^b  be  thus  accounts,  and  proposes  the  same  remedy 
that  we  do: —  '  <y  u  r.  >„'..{       ..    >. 

'  '  ^Tive'ahrib^i  ibVA  Mp^fldM^  t^f  :tfbeildtb&H4l(^gi;f 'df  Fl^lat^ii^'upon 
^^f  t^jf^kfibr  ti^  fiMMffls^  4tk%ridt^tlb^1^the'MViib,  ie(»Mi^^^'t^ 

3/'jr  Xto  cfeftr untM  f6  <  JM><^a,{>t«l9i*  Balktr:VknjCdftlbdiMMi(p.ie6)sfo« 
$U^>  ^m^or  of  Uie  *  Narrative,'  with  Ms  predecetfor,  I)r.  Law. 
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commuiiian  haye  been,  and,  utUil  meaturea  of  better  policy  mte  ■dbjilw^ 
e/(r-;y,v  >rl"  7..  f  "'..<' I:  /"r  r  I  qf  e^iU^m :miA lOWft^^^ 
established  government.  The  peasant  if  ill  love.  A  ptvciotiop^  beetiit^ 
he  feeb  the  weight  of  poverty,  and  faaf  not  qftau  dia  ■ipse  to  peipaaift 
that  a  change  of  masters  may  render, it  henvier:  the  prieit  must  follow 
the  impulse  of  the  popular  wave,  or  be  left  behind  oa  the  beaeh  to 
perish.  Voluntary  contrihulion,  the  main  resource  of  the  priest, 
must  depend  on  his  popularity. 

*  A  sturdy  moralist  will  do  his  duty  in  despite  of  penury ;  admirkbte, 
ai  nl  1 1  u I  t. )  1  a;  Uy w  1 :  1  r  1  !  1  ^  1 1 : i  eommon  herd  of  mankind,  is  the 
virtue  wbi^  ittn'iMfthAUnii  4iKe  Wenfeiee  of 'tbsolnte  wtttit  of  bread.  Tht 
UtKtedyfar^dhiBAJhci  imduifTeimApMtio§A^f§itemtfIrekmd  ekuM 
99fm  io^be  oft^Muy  or  iiiiaiviaau^  •  Bttt  it  ia  not  for  a  |nwate  todrndaal 
to  9Ufgest|0  our  w>ligb^fid  l^slatuve  eUher  the  time^  or  tie  mememei 
i^jui^aiK€^m»$:emedpi  ^mffkitabe  apj^Hed^^HarrmHipe^  f.  101. . 

Hin  LovdaUjp  tieftrly^sAIticleo  to  a  jSBo^  ^rooisimfir  tkeprieMi 
and  thafl  the  vety  fttt  anggesticm  of  this  measure  (except  &0 
obdcure  biDtc  of  solne  cocmnunioation  to  Mr.  Burke  in  1792) 
api>ear«  to  come  from  a  Pcoteatant  Bishop— ra  strict  Anglican^ 
who  had  been  Fellow  of  Dublin  College,  and  whose  opmio« 
1a  entitled. lu.odditional  re«peot>  because  it  was  the  result  tuA 
saerely  ef  general  b&nevolence  or  abstract  reasoning,  but  of  actual 
and  painful  experience. 

:  One  of'  Ihe  greatett  of  Jtring  writers  has  -saidy  emphatically, '  cmr 
i^partiept  a  soa  epeqacr  comhie  d  sa  patrie ;   and  thia  feeling  ii 
strongly  indicated  in  almosyt  every  publicatidn  to  which  the  cir- 
cvimstaxicei  of  the  presejit  epoch  have  given  birth*     We  have 
n«Y0f  iknotm  a  case  in  which,  judging  from  the  publioalioni 
which  this  <)uesAi(tm  has  pnukicad,  the  literary  mind  (^  the  oum*' 
try  so  unequivocally  poreponderated  to  one  side^     Every  naaaq 
of  QOte>  Aittl  evenrjjr  ainonQunoua'publicaljon  of  any  inerit,  are-rt#inr 
loigh^ejmoal  «ay.witbout^ati]^^  exQqptio&-^in  favour  of  the  pajr* 
n^etit  of  jth^  Catholic  clergy.  .  Three  of  Uieae  have  attracted  mord 
than  ovdiiiitry  notice.     Deto  Henley's  testimony  and  proofs  of  faiir 
iathef'f  early,  opiiuoosi  oa  that  matter  must  be  of  great  weight  vrtth 
di\  cburehiiMn*     The  authof :  of  ^The  Past  and  Prosetit  Policj  of 
SogUnd  towands  Irekmd  *  (said  to  be  Mr.  Charles  Greville,  thte 
Clifrk  Qf  the  Conncil)-tt-iirithaiLentire  absence  of  party  spirit,  great 
diligence  of  inquiry,  coniiderable  ahr^dness  of  obaervatkin  -and 
^^VifiUmr^Joak^^  whiit-aeenie  toua  an  irresistible  cane  for  the 
s^Hne  policy:;  and  allJhongih  his<  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is 
©vidwUjf  darivedfrtun  ^qkn,  and  from  books^— Plowdoo,  lot  in*- 
st^ce — ^  as  impartial  as.  he  himself  is. inclined  to  bey  and 
idthottgh  we  do  not  concur  in  all   his  reasonings,  and  cannot 
fdllblv  him  to  all  his  concluiionis^  we  can  recomti^end  his  book  us 
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Mr.  Henry  Drummoncrs  letter  to  Sir  Robert  Inglif  is  also  n 
remarkable  production,  though  of  a  very  different  texture.  Mr.* 
Drummond  is  a  man  of  the  highest  and  purest  character,  of 
great  talents  and  many  accomplishments ;  but  the  keenness  of 
his  logic  and  the  susceptibility  of  his  feelings  lead  him  to  push 
every  argument  to  its  extreme — to  drive  the  nail  to  the  head,  at 
the  risk  of  splitting  the  material  which  he  only  meant  to  secure. 
He  evidently  has  some  personal  knowledge  of  Ireland^  and 
warmly  advocates  the  Maynoolh  endowment,  and  what  he  con- 
siders its  natural  consequence — 'the  paymeai  1  li  "  f'Ui^v;  but 
Iiui  reg^i,  peFhapa  we  might  bej^- bis  iodigwatiaD^  ikt  tbolimg' 
postfKMieiiMDt  ol  ooneilialory  mtamirei,  cMorite  jiim  too  fci*.  Tlnnr 
il  is  tbat  his  letter  warns  htsi>ld  friend  «nd  'brothei*  ToVy/fiir 
Robert  lD9lis>  not  mereljthat  the  opposition' to 'MayMOthtaajfi 
risk  Ae  ezisteiioe  sf  the  Aoglieanandfik^oilkh  UnirersitSNKHM>f 
merely  that  .the  furihef  dcday  in  pe^hai^tbs  'Irish*  Cetholio  elerfT' 
may  eadangw  the  Irish  EslaUi^meiit-^lnit  that  9tm^f»u>  't£»^ 
doamiaf  those  Umveisities  and  i  of  that'  Establishment  iJ  4ilt0Sltbff 
eeBled«*iitiiat»  if  we/donot  misoiiderBti^Hl  himveteii'lhetiMMt  liberal^ 
aad;  oonciliating  juiHej  wouUt-  txnw  be  too^Iate  to  anrert  thoss^ 
great  catastrophes ;  and  that  the  time  is  oome  for  kunwnderitigii 
firankly  and  at  once^  tfiese  rnitmaUeoibjiscts  ofy  on  <eur  side,'  a 
kopelees  contest  It  will  be  easily!  asppoped  that  we  pfodqeer 
soch  extvaTagantadriee  as  a  beaioo%  wM  sui  ^a  raide-^as'^th^ 
lighlftiaofee  on  the  soek^  and  not  the  liglithQuseibf  the  Inupboor/ 
Agreeing^. as  we  do^  in  the. abstrdot,  with  most  of  iMr;*  Drum^ 
■ubhL-s 'SentinMBts  and  prindples^andei/vn  admitlbg  tbat  e«if^ 
posiftioni  is  one  of  instant  difficulty  attdtefentQal  danger^  y^  oMmdV 
jnipwith  fann'toeuch  desperate toDBolvsknia;  and'caDfiml^Tegtird> 
lii»  latitndinMriaai  aoheme  of  j>ae^lmti€ni^-^  smrendeiHig'  tto 
Irish.  Gfanrch^staUiriiBnsntto  Mi.  O^Gonnell-wmaldng  Dr.  'Pfe> 
Smith  Bean  of  Christdierch,  and  '  Jolbi  B^mk$t'  MaMsr  'oi? 
Trinitv~T«e  tho  ^boldest  flight  of  polilioal  psendoa'  that  this  p«ra^ 
dooncal  age  hoe  witnessed :'  b«t  is  it  notiiil  least  a  stmng  symptoiW' 
tkat  honest  ihen  and/cIeVer  men  wee  cdbriapsedrthaf/wie'  oatmol^ 
ttfluon  in  om*  present  timid  and*  bewildered  inaetion' with  regard^ 
tb  the  Roman  UathoHc  clergy  of  Itidland  ?. 

Mfv.  Dwwnmond'rs  error  seeme  to  be»-««t&at  seeiog  tumult  in' 
one direcrion x^vAy,  and  bearing  ootnplaiafls okione  side aloney  her' 
thinks  that  if  he  pacifieit  them,  his  bappr^  task  is  aocohiplifliied  i 
be  forgets  that  there  are  two  soalea  te  eirery  balamv.     He" 

*  It  11,  how«r«ry  rcry  itrMige  that  he  doM  not  notice  the  inn«t  lemaHuibi^  fsct  of  <bf» 
•whole  hbtory-*,JLord  ftuac'it  Bgerton*i  locciewfal  tiaotloii  In  IS^. 
.'-'  would 
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would  |nti£|r  Ihfk  xmiika^ol  mttpntnw.  itot  .wopM  xwU^^mii^ 
the  Universities,  but  lorg^ift  that  ibis  migbt  not  be  ^Uof^iber 
to  gratiFving  to  fourteen  ^illioos  of  Chivcbmctt.  Hechooiat 
to  contider  Ireland  as  eicclvsively  Poj^h^  Mid  makea  smaU 
account  of  a  million  and  abalf  of  Iri^h  Protestants-^one^  lii#> 
most  intell^ent  and.  mo&t  resolute  of  the  races  of  Bieft-«-theda^ 
scendants of  three  series  of  conpi$ror4f  yjfhoSarmkt  aa  webeUefe* 
an  inexpugnaUe  garrison  in  that — rwhich  haa  been  Car  ti^  aad. 
three,  and  four  centuries — their  native  land,  and  who.ara  aa  itwdf 
and  as  able  to  deijend  their  hecedkary  pQ«itaon<  a%  ttiaiff  fame' 
ancestors  weve  to  acquire  it.  Mr.  Drunumnd  wonU  enly,  toflsa 
an  heraldic  metaphor,  couMUrciumge  the  danger* 

Bui  is  this  balanee  of  danger — ^ese  alternative  Ifafloaeaof  civfl 
war — a  state  in  which  the  British  Islands  can  be  permttled  to 
remain  7  Are  we  to  allow  the  inlegrily  irf'  this  gresi  empire  to 
tremble  on  such  a  nanow  «|d  precarinus  basis  ?-*^to  be  liaUw  4o  a : 
&tal  eaqplorion  from.ihe  iodiseretion  of  an  incbvidnid,  aa  a  poenltr' 
magazine  ia  at  the  raerc)i -of  a& accidental  spark?  Snehhas  beeft 
the  description. of  the  atatn  of  Icdand— ^^!om  alLaide»*-<£rom.evaiy 
man.  And  has  angr  one  proponed  a  renMdj^-^evenapallisitit*-^^ 
even  a  aostmm— ^exoepi  Doly  the  promsiaii  Jbrtke  prmihaoM^ 
That  which  i^  worst  is  only  m.  higluprieed  lottery  iickeft»  why: 
should  wenot  try7  If  itendangeaedcne.pinnadeoCthe  Cfamcb 
— H^oe  batttement  of  the  Gon^tastion-'^  it  nnvolved  the  anmUeat  ■ 
recognilkm  of  any  destrnoliye  principlB— *Ae  aligbteat  inesnaaa^if 
danger  te  anyexiating  inatitutiott^^^wedioald  bn»«trennoasin'4M»» 
sialii^,  aa,  with  anappoaitecttiviction,  weaieanxiims  la  pmaloiiJit. 

Can  we  r^tasH  «f  wanrnf  r.ia  die:law  piedominanft  In  Ive^ 
land?  UUkwdei  la: property  secure?  Do  Ae  OoneMkneM 
and  the  people ataad tonmUaaeh ctfaer  in  their  ioatwal rehkiann 
of  awtfMiity  and  auboofiBatton?  Could  the  Sovereign,  wfabbe 
gsaciooa-  paesenoe  ia  e^erywben  else  as  welcome  aa  sunsliine, 
vQBtnre  to- visit,  witboni  the  riski  of  affront,  Ibaifvesft  ^diviilioifr  of 
h^  empire?  And  when  we  neak  from  the  supreme  legisditnre^ ' 
a4mnady  lor  ibis  mmst^ona  and  disgraceful  anakrlry',  wfe'*art^ 
answanad  by  cnttcriama  an  Deoa'a  ifaeology)  aitvartafram-  "BlSSf; 
and  eaposunts  of  the  filiby  caauiatry  of  Cabikssntma  «    We  itre'iar 

8eiiai«js«7 

*  See  the  '  7Tme#*  of  the  5th  May  for  some  uiocking  extracts  fronL  the  wonta  of 
thMcteluMlmccitaBfhl  AlMi^riHMytb,ab4.iriM^  ^#h 

obpcuritgr  of  ft  kaiM41iuafi|i«9,\wa  mm^miihe  fl<Nixagt«f  that-jCMwiaiMjintiliA 
ing.  They  were  so  qaoletl  in  ^pflaitioii  to  the  MayMoth  grnntr  <».  oe  Aej  pfmt  ' 
duced  a  quite  di0creiit  effect.  MFe  brieve  tkat  thew  abomimhle  nyitcriet  aoi  agdjy 
be  diqieUed  by  the  admwnon  .af  liebt*«b]r4Mi^biiMan  ^  adtMStiea)  Md  Afaaatiaia' 
caoDot  be  acr^aapliibed  bat  by  ttiibnal  and  oeociliaAacy  ayaten. .  Thaaa^ia.  a<  ikim 
noment  t^^  oaio Jtoia  a  i>wiAi  iawMch  tfaawiia)^itadai(  that  m"I«*  "'— W'^'" 
under  the  abused  name  of  *  Moral  TheolosT/  sn  receifing  (in  one  ieDfa>«aiialafy  wi^ 
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sensible  as  any  of  our  learned  and  conscientious  friends  can  be  of 
the  deleteriotis  influences  of  this  false  theology,  but  biir  difference 
with  them  is  this:  they  are  satisfied  with  a  controversial  repro-^ 
bation  of  the  mischief,  hxxi  pr act i'calty  they  leaVe  it  in  its  full  and 
even  ihcf basing  intensity ;  tvhile  we,  consciou^  of  the  futility  of^ 
polemic  disputations,  are  anxious,  by  a  system  of  social  cohcilia-  ' 
lion,  to  soften  that  peculiar  spirit  of  animosity  which  distin^iiishes' 
the  Irish  from  all  the  other  Romish  priesthoods  of  Europe — aii* 
Unhappy  distinction  for  which  we  can  discover  no  other  cause  than 
that  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  State  rejects  all  care" 
of,  and  all  connexion  with,  the  clergy  of  the  gfcat  body  of  the* 
people.     We  conclude  that  no  one — Catholic  ot'  Protestant,  priest*^ 
or  parson,  Whig  or  Tory — believes  or  even  wishes  that  things  can 
remain  asM^y  are.     '^  ^bnr*' »    d^U^H  odf  li-Mdw  ni 

What,  th«i,  is  to  be  *>«»?    Ark  #fe  -lo  |o  Ba^k^ard,  Anff' 
re-enact  the  pertal  cadet     At«  wfrlo  gt>  ^yi'^^**,  iirid'rej^eklt 
UflBon ?    If  thbre  air^  middle  c(iui%^?   ^^U^-hxA  dH^\'  tCaSH 
one-^tfaus  bec6m^  our  last  and  desr{i|fei*ftt<  ]^e^Uree-^is  ho  ofheir' 
tlmn  the  ^rsi  and  fundamental  pityp6l5ilit»!i''  «i|l6ti-  Whi^h  at  thi^  out- '  \ 
set  all  patties  were  not  merely  Agf^>l|t(ttrad  Itc^iialty  pledg^*  > 
tltadsdr^  by  written  stipala^ns:     Wn  r^^Uy"  do  nm  reitiember^  ;^ 
itifliednnalB  of  l^lMton  alld  g(yrertimem/l9  ^itf^LOtAiti&rf,  to' 
itttexpticiUke  a  blhiider  as  that  we  ahoold:  luive'  h^ii,  f()rl)alf  a^^ 
cexitiiry»  boildhig  <m  the  deirign  of  ^>nefiit  polMchl  ^l^^t^cit/'tod' 
Itmeating  and  wontkring  at  the  inBumuiwic)^  the  iftstabiiify,  and 
danger  erf  the  superitrtictHM,  withoat  disoDfeYing  thiiC  ^e  h^- 
talldly  forgotten  his  fotrndauon.     AIL  that  k  ntqw  left  (of  us  is  lo- ' 
shor^  it  upf  and  to  execute  as  b^st  vre  may,  in  1^846  Or  '47>  #h4t 
Af  r«  Pkt  (irOpoBed  in  1799>  and  which  in;a.Iudd iMsW«i  of  fc^tj^^ 
eightb^r^  the  House  of  C<tf6]tions  acii^pted  id  1835. 

..  Wej-e^ect  altogether  sluT  idea  of.  tniec&oin^'viih:  the*;^pertj^ 
or.  the  Established  Chnrofa.  The  Tithes  €oimnMitataoi^/afid  th& 
Chiurch  T^mfmidities  Act (3  &  4^Wjii1  IVj^cL :3(^)&m  dTeot^d^ 
sucb  ^  zdteration  in  the  slate  of  tblit  prepet^ly'at  kk  tem6r^i\ii!tt)t6i 
all. ^ire^  antagpiaism  with  the  IWriisbiGhnnsh.^  We  iee  ia^iiy 
aUeiQpl  9f,  a^iiQie  di^fributidn  of  ecc)ksiait*cali:pnipcitj  suekeei»«^ 
t^i^  fV^Q.tp  the  vhoXe  Jlfiiglican  Cb^rcb^  ai^d  s^  slasmiag  a^dpnglv.  • 
and  disturbance  of  a/Z  property,  that  we  decline  to  enter  into  any  such 
discussion.    We  agree  with  Sydney  Smith,  that  the  expense  must  be  " 

— .  rf^   *~i  u — i — ■ *- i ■ — '■ — : — . — : : — ~ : — 

poanre.  A  work  called  Compcndmm  Theohgtce  Morality  compiled  for  the  tise  of  thtf'' 
KomiBh  «eminary  at  Straaburg,  under  the  guperinteridence  of  the  archbiahop,  has  hai>  ' 
peiMil  to  be  bnmght  into  court,  and  beeu  found  to  contain  a  tissue  of  equi vocation,' '' 
imxitfj  And  obscenities,  quite  as  odiou«  at  Deiii,  Ballly,  of  Cahaasatitid— in  Bhorf,'^ 
tb«  most  abominable  faliebood  and  filth  that  we  have  ever  yet  seen  in  print.  Thig*^- 
jrevelation,  made  not  wantouly,  but  arising  out  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  will^  we  augur,^- 
fx^ve  a  most  salutary  effect  oti  what  is  called  Moral  Hieol^y  in  the  seminaries  of  tlie  ^^^ 

vefu  Lxxvi.  NO.  CLT.  u  charged 
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charged  on  tjie  Coij^olidated  Fund,  whence  all  grants  for  education, 
police,  charity,  Rejourn  Donum,  and  all  the  other  duties  of  a  Govern- 
ment towards  Its  pedpl^,  and  of  a  people  towards  itself,  are  regularly 
defrayed.  TTiere,  we  at  once  say,  or  nowhere !  .  We  are  aware  that 
some  strenuous  Chiirchmen  have  been  so  indiscreet  as  to  profess 
conscientious  scruples  against  such  an  application  of  the  general 
taxation  of  the  empire;  are  they  not  aware  that  considerable 
numbers  of  Catholic  priests  are  now  midntained  by  general 
taxation— Catholic  cbaplaini  to  workhouses,  hospitals,  and  jails? — 
nay,  that  we' exempt  out  Catholic  soldiers  from  attendance  on  the 
regimental  chapl'ams,,  and  provide  special  masses  for  them  at  the 
public  expense  r  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to  the  ab- 
surdity in  which' thijs  argument  involves  them,  we  find  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  Romish  dergy,  against  which  our  XXXI Ind  Article 
is  directed,  is  recognrsed  atjd  Sanctioned  by  the  Assessed  Taxes 
Acts,  which  eiempt  from  the  additional  charge  on  '  bachelors  * — 
'  Roman  \^h6Kc  CUrgymen!^  These  facts  seem  to  us  oonclusiTe 
both  as  to  the  principle  of  the  grant  and  the  mode  of  providing  it. 
But  we  beg  leave  also  to  repeat  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  Robert 
peel,  that  before  Churchmen  venture  to  broach  this  principle  of 
limiting^genertil  taxation  by' the  scruples  of  individual  consciences, 
it  \Voula  be  prudent  jtp  seje  whether  their  arguments  would  not 
inevitably  and  piost  inconveniently  recoil  upon  themselves.  If 
Anglicans  and  *ptesbyterians  object  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the' Roihan  church,  Roinani^ts  might  surely,  with  equal  reason, 
obiect  t!o  khe  Emuni\^i)bnum  6f  ihe  Presbyterians,  or  to  the  grants 
for  additional  Anglican  WtuJichei,  or  what  might  they  and  the 
Dissenters^  Tiavfe  Irttidf  to  tte  million  voted  some  years  ago  to  the 
Irish  clergy?  In  the  Hayfaooth  debate  of  1840  Sir  Robert 
Ingfis>  Wi&  lescr  than  hisiottial  taot»  made  use  -of  thin  doable- 
edged  and  double-hahcfied  argumeiil,  which  wa»  immediately 
1  seized  by  Mi'.  TVT.  J.  O^Cbnnell,  who  replied — 

*  If  the  principle  laid  dpwp  fey  the  Hon.  Bart,  the  Member  for ,  the 
University  of  Oxford  be  adopted — if  the  g^'ant  be  withdrawn  on  the 
grounds  that  it  U  unfair  to' tax  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  religion  in'whifch'tti^y  do  toot  conscientiously  believe— I  am 
sure  yoar  proceedii^gs  will  meet  universal  approbation  In  Ireland. *^— 
Maynt)dih'jpeBate^23r(iJU7ie,\Mt),  .  .,  . 

It  d^»  hot  .fppeatt^at, Sir, Robert  Jngii^  ^ny  reply  to 

this  suggeiitiQii^  ai^  w^>,im>(^^'  we.  <}p.  jnot.^ee NwWe.  he  could 
htfve  found  ode.  *-    .    ., 

The  amdmtt  of  the  graiitt  iJi».as  >o  Ihe  prijciciple>vnQAhing ;  and  we 

do  not  think  it  need  «r^e  knji  cpnsiderafaleaibarm  even  to  the.  Chan^ 

ceUor  qfthe  Exchequer.     Mr.  Goulbum,  in  the  debate  on  Lord 

Francis  EgertonVin6tioii'in^(825;;>did  '  he  did  not  think  the  sum  of 

'''"''''  sufficient' 
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sufficient  importance  to  impede  tl^e  iiirasure»  if  it  could  be  proved 
»  beneficial  one'  (^Hansard).  Witk  this,  vieiv  ^e  Jay  befote  our 
readers  a  summary  account  of  the  state  of  tl^e  Roi^an  Catholic 
church  in  Ireland,  which  we  extract  from  a  .ney  almanac^  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  for  the  first  time  last  year^  TY^^^^^b.^.^oun- 
tena4ioe,  as  it  seems,  of  the  Government,,  andt  whidb  appears  to 
us  a  very  important  and  even  startling,  i&ij^n  oi,  the  times  with  re- 
ference to  our  present  subject.  The  volume  for  i84J^  pow  before 
us,  contains  more  information  about  Ireland  than  we  ever  saw 
collected  in  one  volume  as  to  any  coui^try>  and  its  ari^angejment 
and  typography  are  creditable  to  the  publishi^r ;  but  its'most  pro- 
ininent  feature  is  its,  as  it  were,  official  recognition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  all  its  dignities  and  details. ,  tt  gives  in  th^ 
first  place  a  full  and  perfect  account  of  the  Established  Church — 
its  dioceses,  chapters^  and  parishes^,  with  the  napes  of  a)l  th^  indivi- 
dual clergy  under  their  respective  places  and  denominations;  and 
next  follows  an  account  similar  in  every  respect  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Caiholic  church.  Then  also  are  given  like  details^ oi*  th^ 
JPresbyterian  church.  This  to  some  readers  may  seem  ^  small 
aSair,  and  the  j^ew  Almanac  be  as  little  regarded  as  the  'old;* 
but  we  see  in  it  a  strong  indication  of  a  greiat  change  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland,  and  an  advance  of  the  Romeui  Cbtholic  cnurch 
out  of  that  mystery  in  which  she  us/^,to  shroud  herself — either 
from  traditionary  caution  derived  tv^  \he  old  pens^  taws^  or, 
as  we  have  rather  thought,  from  a  reluctance  to  sut^ect  herself 
in  any  degree  to  lay  inspection :  l^owever  that  may  be^  isEe  has 
now  come  forth  into  the  face  of  day,  and  assumes  a  place  amongf  t 
the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country.  ^  | 

*  The  Roman  Catholic  hitrsrohy  eaDOBta.  of  &m  i«chbishQps, .whose 
sees  ttfi. in  Axmagh^  Dublia,  Ca^el»  imd  Xuam.i.snd  twenty-thre^ 
bishops,  the  present  see  of  Galway  beio^.  until  laftelvy  an  exempt  juris- 
diction under  a  warden.  The  bishops  are  nominated  bi^  the  Pope  gene- 
rally^ out  of  a  list  of  names  submitted  to  hini  by  the  bishops  of  tl^ 
province  and  the  clergy  of  the  vacant  diocese.  In  case  of  expected  in- 
capacity from  age  or  infirmity,  the  bishop  names  a  coadjutor,  who  is 
usually  confirm^  by  the  Pope.  .  .     " 

*  £vmr  diocese  has  a  dean  and  aaarchdea<:on;  the  former  appointed 
Inf  the  dor (Unal  protector  at  Rome,  the  latter  by  the  bishop ;  but  these 
oigfaities  ar^  wimout  jurisdiction  or  ifnoluriient.  '  ^he  wiioli^'of  the 
clergy  are  supported  iolefy  i^thetoii^iUirjfcOMrUfuHo^l^^ffMrJlf^ 
The  episcopal  emoluments  arise  from  the  parish  in  which  the  bishop 
officiates,  from  maarrti^  )iofthce«,  andi  *froit;  t\k  'oaihcdmticum' — an 
annual  tui*  tarying  from  22.  tsl  l<M.,yptid  by  eUk  jnovsikheM  in  the 
diocsese.  ' '  . 

.'  The  tpajfochial  ckrgy,  whos^  number  ini84i  wbs  2145,  are  nomi- 
nated exclusively  by  the  bishop.  Their  incomes  arise  from  fees  on  mar-* 
riages,  baptisms,  and  deaths,  on  Easter  and  Christmas  dues,  and  from 
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imalcfatai  hratetisy  tmoyiteitMitf  '■  jMfter  id  ^oney  or  IftbbnF.    AU  th^ 
'Pboea  -ot^fiiibliO'Vondip^tfa^bQilt  by  subficrlptioa.'«*«-/iPM&  Alnumfic 

:  We  bv^^^eii  tWl^mirFic^^  Egerton  gave  an  estiihate  ctf 
t|l9  ezpi^liieiQoefieiiijilalddiiy  hii  plan,  which  we  hav#  reaspn  to 
Ij^li^vei  vi««6  f«ir»iAed  *I6  Jiur  Lordsbip  by  Jiigh  Catholic  authority, 
— ^e^  l^nbsiii^  Revieir  {or  January,  1844,  states  that  it  wafe 
«ligff9«ted..by  Mt*  0*Cote(dl»f-i4Bid  as  his  Lorcbhip'a  propositioii 
pfH|se4  the.  Hqua?;  of*  i^mmmolM  by  a  rery  conBiderabie  majority 
4m.  i|umbear»  rait:  qu  those 'quesdonai  in  those  days),  and  aa  it 
^^eiT  Wa^  Metdpdajl^  but  'onLy  dropped  by  his  Lordship  on  the 
4^^t  of  riiQ  Bidi«f  Bilk^  these  can  be,  we  hope,  no  impropriety 
ijQ  ^i|pp*(;N5iog  that  ParUanent  may  again  pass  a  similar  vote,  and 
in  offering  8ai«e«<^l^scivvBtipn6  faplanatorY  of  that  scale. 
,  Ql^:  -fifsl,  oiblQTYs^ipn  is;  that  the  oelibaey  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
ihoHQ'pikrgy  inakes so  esseQUaladifikreBce  between  them  and  the 
ProiestaiM^  ^Lefgy  in  do^iealic  espease — ^the  edocation  of  children, 
and  a  prqyittm)  for  then  and  for  widows,  whether  made  by  life 
iilisiuianpe  or  otiu»swis^-^that  the  liberality  of  the  grant  cannot  be 
mpa«m;ed  by  a  mere  oomparison  of  sums,  and  that  Loitl  Francis's 
»^^  C^hi  to  be.  quite  satisfactory.  It  is  very  nearly  twice  as 
much  ^s  is  allowed  to  thn  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  France ; 
for  we  £^d  in  the  last  Ecclesiastical  Budget  the  following  scale  : 
1  firchbiAppof  Paris^  1600/^ — Mother  archbishops^  each  600?. 
tH65  bishops,  eacjb  40Q{.  The  inferior  clergy,  in  number  above 
^^JyOO0»  '9SQ  ranged  itt  different  clssses-^canons,  parish  priests 
(<^7'^)»and  ^wut^les  (Aisormuftj-^^tp  whom  the  highest  stipend  ib 
00/L  TjUere  are  sosnei  suq[ipIeBfiLental  allowances  which  are  sup- 
}K>sed  to  irai$e^  the  stipcptdsrof  the  archbishops  to  about  800/.,  and 
of  tlie  bishops  to  600|{.,  atid  they  also  receive  some  attowanoe  to 
defray  the  ^xpensea  of  their  first  appointments ;  and  there  is  for 
ceirtaiu  a^perannuated  parish  clergy  a  small  retired  allowance. 
IfOrd  Frajo^ « ai^^ieme  is;  magaijficence  compared  to  all  this.  We 
%b(nvkl  wUhy  .liowe^fr>  to  .see  .some  slight  amendments  on  his 
i9a)#;,  iwi  iAsUsi^^  somox  disiinction  miglit  be  made  in  the  in«-. 
comes  of  tbe««chhishops  of  Amagh  and  PnUin-^^v  the  ficsty 
on  ace^Mimt  of  Ivis  prijwsef  ^  fos  idieWtcr^  of  the  more  expeosivd 
vesi4oncie  in  ibe  <)spitnl :  aaAtaot^wtt  liiiDk  the  bishopsLol  Cark) 
and  Ppwn-^he  laUeirt  nosMfeng  io^  BeUMit*«-shouM  Inwe  woiew 
thipg.,  more  than  the  fo«riieps;of  lesi'  eiqpensive  dUooeses.  -  In  one' 
reporisof  JU^cT.'Fimtwns^  apeech  his  estiaad»  fer -deaneries  is 
stiM^A  ^\.^^li^>  and  .iSL  knottier  at;  300£;  we  should  adept  these 
sums  as  thd^^eicSHiefnei,  and ^ot. them  to  twa classes  of  deana. 
WitU  j;f^^  tpj  tbe,p«ri^.|)ris^  and  onrates^wn  see  that  the 
w^!i;^\  WXQ^>iMS»(^  oj,  tbont  l^.hia.calcalalioipt :  thsi  would 
iliafee  a«i,a4diUoarQ(,fi»wn  ^liUQOQ^ 
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<N9iinal efttiiftatie  of  250>00W*  i  bul:8iip]ii8etibattb&  w^le^sepmtt 
were  to  amount  in  round  numbers  to  ^09iO66f.«  it  fatk  short 
hy  ft  fowthof  4Q0^€Q0<.«  tim  mmipt^fMtihfSfdMff  Smith, 
Yibfi-  prcHodbly  b«i  not  looked  aocurktel;  ^  the  numbers ;  tnd 
V0  are  i»tisfi«d rtbat  Mr*  Goulbard  wauM  stJU  sa^^  in  1846  as 
hfi'  did  in  182&  Aat» '  if  ih^  wmrnvn^  eoM  dr  albim  fo  4^  a 
im^ficiffi  m^f  tllfi  «utn  i^elf  wm  not  «f  safflbieni  imporflanee  to 
mpf^ii,'  It  iscvioas  and  not  wiias|k)<taa»  ^^ihserve,  tbal 
«vftii  tb»  e;(U»me  anm  of  SO&^OOM^  is«xte#7  tbe  aaiount  remit* 
4<id  Ibis  sessiool  ia  Ihe  Jnutm  Ihftyf  ^^bA  wa  na^f  «dd  that  the 
yv^f  even  at  iba  pneaent  bigb  pmea,  of  die  aMnikjr  of  800,000?. 
9fOuId.be  ten  mUUcsRa^half  tbe  omcMMit  that  we  were  willing  to 
paj  for  efieeling  tbe  slaye  eqiancipalieii'  of- ga»^  West  India  Islands. 
Wt  presume  we  need  not  inatdttbs  feelings  and  tmdentandings 
e£  the  country  with  one  word  more  oti  tk^olqseiion  of  fmance^^ 
Oh»  wbatan  economical  mid  pni^bta^Mpe»s0tkat  would  be ! 
:  But  suppose  it  passed-^would  tbw  prieatbood  accept  it  ?  We 
b«licwe  tbe;  w^^aiA^^^nd  immediaieb^if  presaased  to  the»«  as 
wo  tjcost  it  would  be»  in  &  way  net  tQ  oampromiso  in  any  de-> 
gjree  either  their  personal  independeiioe  or  tbeir  rdigioos  liberty. 
The  State  of  course  would  be  entitled,  and  kide^  bounds  to 
demand  su0ktidnt  securities  for  the  fitness  of  the  person^  and 
the  due  exeoutien  of  the  duty»  such  as  the  Romui  Catho«> 
lica  of  Irelaml  have  already  offered,'  and  sach  as  the  Church 
of  Ri^mo  copicedea  to  wH  other^^'i^ven  Prc^essant — sovereigns. 
The  Government  can  desire  no%nwoi^y  inftoence  over  tbe 
Rconan  CathoUc  dorgy,  but  en  tlse  «tber  battd  it  cannot  submit 
tiiftt  tbe  Crown  of  Edi^and  skmM  be  treated  wHb  a  less  respect* 
ful  and  honoLHsabfe  ooafideix^  than  other  ProtestaaS  States.  As 
tbe  Government  would  prfdMd))y  make  no  new  demand  what^ 
soever,  and  be  oontem  with  such  regulations  as  are  already  con- 
ceded to  other  powers,  these  and  scidh  like  mere  points  of  bust- 
ness  mig^  wi^  presnme,.  be  arvanged  without  ^creating  scruples  in 
any  sincere  ntend.  fiut  we  doubt  whether  it  wo«kl  be  cxjpediens 
to  etnbsrrass  tbs  individual  mentbeirs-^of  tbe  Romaii  Catholic 
Hiennrdhy  by  asking  their  prevwus  dssei^  to  the  arrangciBMnt;^- 
il  should,  be  treat^,  not  w  a  ^matser  of  negotiation  between 
panliaB^  but  as  the  authoritative  asee«tion  of  a  great  adminia*- 
Isrativei  duty  on  the  part  of  tho  Governmebt^^a  ]pnavkion  which 
the  paetiea  might  tak$  w  ha%»  as.-tbey  idioidd  think  proper. 
Tiie  best  way  porhips  wovdd  be  tt>ifrait  tte  sum  in  gene«> 
sal  teirni%  ea  cfertaint  general  ?  dttidkiims,  to  suob  of  the' clergy 
a«  should  faa  entitled  ;aiid  wiHiag^toscOeptit;  with  ji^rhfl^  the 
ii^vecificatimi  o£  the  danes  of  oleif;f''^--'ardldbbbopBy  bishops, 
dieanSi  priests,  and  curates-^  tiVfliMm  it >  wiwtd^  apply,  sod 
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fixing  the  maximum  knd  minimum  ofeacli  class;  but  in  all 
other  respects  leaving  the  details  to  be  adjusted  by  Her  Ma« 
jestj  or  ihe  Lord  Lieutenant  in  council; — ^but  with  two  pro- 
visos—that any  increase  of  the  numbers  should  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  original  sum  by  a  jprbportionable  deduction  from  the  class 
in  which  the  increase  is  made ;— -and  that  in  case  any  individual 
cleigymaa  should  at  any. time  decline  to  receive  the  allotted 
stipend^  the  same  should  be  paid  to  the  fund  of  Charitable  Be-* 
quests^  and  employed  either  towards  a  specific  endowment  for  the 
particular  diocese  or  parish  filled  by  the  person  so  declining,  or  for 
general  purposes^  as  might  be  thought  most  expedient — permitting 
always  the  party  to  withdraw  his  refusal^  and  to  receive  tne  stipend 
for  the  current  and>  if  due,  one  antecedent  year.  A  difficulty 
has  been  suggested  which  at  first  sight  has  some  importance^  but 
is  really  of  little.  We  are  told  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  always  feel  humiliated  if  its  prelates  are  not  called  to  the 
House  of  liords — that  without  this  there  can  be  no  perfect  equality. 
We  have  many  answers  to  this  proposition — one  will  suffice:  if 
Romanist  bishops  were^  like  the  Anglican  bishops,  absolutely 
nominated  by  the  British  sovereign,  and  acknowledged  his  supre* 
macy,  they  might  then  invoke  the  principle  of  equality  ;  but  that 
not  being  the  case,  we  see  no  more  right  in  the  Pope  to  make  a 
spiritual  lord  than  a  temporal  one.r  As  to  introduction  into  the 
British  legislature^  the  Romccnisi  prelate  has  no  hcus  standi  What- 
soever. 

The  advantages  that  we  anticipate  from  an  arrangement  of  this 
nature  would  bq  of  great  VaHety  and  incalculable  extent.  In 
the  first  placCj  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  themselves— 
their  comfort,  their  independence,  their  respectability  miist,  if  they 
be  not  an  unhappy  exception  to  our  general  experience  of  human 
nature,  be  greatly  increased  ^  and  temper,  manners^  and  literature 
would  surely  manifest  a  corresponding  improvement.  Elevate  the 
condition  of  the  priest,  and  you  will  elevate  his  character — 
improve  his  education,  and  he  tviil  improve  that  of  his  ilock — » 
enable  him  to  associate  wxth  the  gentry  of  the  country,  as  his  sacred 
office  entitles  him  and  as  his  improved  views  will  probably  in- 
cline him  to  do,  and  we  shall  soon  see  him  adopting  their  toncj 
entering  into  their  feelings^  and  becoming,  as  he  ought  to  be,  9 
medium  of  conciliation  and  charity,  instead  t)f  being,  as  he.  now 
generfiUy  is,  the,  type  of  repulsi(Mi  and  the  focns  oT  animosity.  Let 
it  not  hk  said  or  thought  t}mjt.  we  deal  harshly  with  that  clergy  in 
supposing  that  they  need  improvement  in  these  points.  We  say 
no  more  of  them  than  we  are  convinced  we  should  have  to  say  of  s 
Protestaiit  clesgy,  if  we  could  imagine  them  to  be  selected  from 
the  same  inferior  Masses — educated  in  the  same  dark  penary,  and 
condemned  to  pasi  their  lives  in  the  humblest  society,  and  to  ob^ 
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tsun  a  scauty  and  precaripus  subsistence  by  be|;ging  from  Jbeggara. 

W^  really  tbinlc  that  a  Boman  O^ibo^c  priest  who  sbpuW  be 
tolerant  of  the  Protestant  Church  and  loyaj  tcj  a/-Proteft^n| 
Government,  must  be  little  less  than  a^miracte  of  forbearance  and 
charity  !  We  therefore  not  only  ask  you  m  the  name  of  justice 
to  redress  this  great  torongf  but  we  warn  '_jou  by  eyery^nM>tiyp  of 
foVicy  to  avert  this  great  aangerf    ,,...*■.. 

pepend  upon  it  u^al;  this  is,  to  the'Bomisn  and  the^rotestant 
Church*  a  common  cause^  Establishments  jStrengthei^  establish- 
ments ;  endowment  supports  endowment  ^  and  we  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  most  protective  Jaw/i,  jvhich  the  most  favour- 
ing legislature  could  devise  to  gua,rd  tb^.  ,Protestant  Church  in 
Ireland,  would  be  weak  and  ineffective  hp.  comparison  with  su^h  a^ 
recognition  and  establishment  of  the  ]^jnan ^Church  as  we  aavo« 
cate.  As  surely  as  we  may  confide  in  the  scnptural  axiom  that 
'  wisdom  is  a  defence  and  money  is  a  defence,  so  3urely  will  this 
joii^t  application  of  money  and  wisdom  be  a  defence  to  Uie  Estabt 
lished  Church.  But  should  we  be,  mistaken — should  the  Rq-p 
man  Catholic  priesthood  continue  dissatisfied  and  perverse,  an4 
the  Koman  Catholic  population  continue  turJDuIent  apd  disaf- 
fected, and  agitation,  continue  audacious,  and  tjif  Hall  of  Hiber- 
nian conciliation  continue  a  focus  of  political  incendiarisip,—- 
liuppose,  contrary  to  all  experience, and  reason,  that  this  state  of 
things  should  continue — ^in  what  respect:  shal}  we — the  Anglican 
Church,  Irish  X.oyalisfs^  and  th6  British  Government-^be  weak-; 
ened  or  damaged  by  this  great  and  liberal,  effort  at  conciliati9n  ? 
t^at  we  propose  gives  no  additional  power^  whatever  to  the  Roman 
Catholics :  wjb  have^  in  truth,  pone  left  to  give-^they  have  it  all — 
by  the  elective  franchise  in  17.93— ^the  endowment  of  Maynoot]|i 
in  1795 — commissions  in  army  anil  nayy  in  1817 — the  general 
emancipation  in  1829,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations  Acts  of 
1840.  We  know  nothing  of  political  power  that  is  withheld,  ex- 
cept the  Crown  and  the  Great  Seal;  and,  the  only  effect  of  the 
payment  ot  the  priests  would  .be^  to  |  set  up  jagainst  the  abuse  of 
that  political  power  the  moral  influences  of  education  and  public 
opinion,  and  at  no  further  sacrifice  but  that  of  a  sum  equivalent 
to  the  AuciionDuty  !  Every  point  involving  principle  has  been 
long  ago  conceded,  so  that  it  is  now  almost  a  mere  question  of 
mohey-^(af  which,  hy  the  way,  theHoriuinisiswp^ 
quota)  — husK-faioney  Mr.^O^Connejl  may  call  it.  And  if  it  were 
hush-money,  would  it  not;  be  well  applied? — ^but  in  fact  it  is  in 
no  other  sense  bush-money  than^'that  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
education  and  personal  comfort  may  naturally  be  expected  to  ex- 
plain misunderstandings^assuage  animosities — promote  mutual 
charity,  and  tend  to  the  peace  and  prospei^ty  of  our  common 
country.     So\hat  should  the  experiment  fail,  we  shall  hepracti^ 
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catty  in  no  worse  situation  than  xre  ate,  for  we  jfturrender  nothing ; 
and  maratty  in  a  much  stronger,  because  public  opinion  will  give 
US  credit  for  the  ample  liberality  and  zealous  sincerity  of  our 
attempts  at  conciliation.  We  may  then  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  impartial  mankind  whether  the  fault  will  not  be  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  exclusively,  and  whether  on  them  must  not  fall 
the  responsibility  of  whatever  other  measures  may  be  necessary 
for  the  pacification  and  civilization  of  Ireland !  for  trdand  mast  be 
jxttifted!  And  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
all  over  Europe,  but  especially  in  the  more  enlightened  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  there  is  a  large  and  influential  Romanist  po- 
pulation disposed  to  regard  practical  questions  of  this  sort  from 
anything  but  an  ultra-ecclesiastical  point  of  view. 

It  was  public  opinion — the  slowly  but  at  last  decidedly  altered 
opinion— of  the  most  influential  classes  of  the  British  people  that 
emancipated  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  same  British  feeling, 
that  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  unjustly  dealt  with, 
is  even  now  the  mainspring  of  Mr.  O^Connell's  power :  if  he 
were  not  supported  by  the  sympathies  of  England  for  his  humi- 
liated Church  and  its  starving  peasantry — if  he  stood  on  his 
own  personal  grounds,  parading  in  the  melodramatical  mum- 
meries of  Tara  of  the  Kings  or  Mullagfamast  of  the  Martyrs, 
the  mock-fight  of  Repeal — -he  would  be  extinguished  as  easily 
and  as  completely  as  Hunt,  or  Frost,  or  any  other  occasionid 
imitator  of  Jack  Cade.  His  strength  is  in  our  disunion — 
in  the  simple  fact  that  the  Conservatives  are  still  divided  as  to 
this  great  question  of  Irish  policy — and  we  have  no  di>ubt  that 
the  final  completion  of  Emancipation,  which  we  now  venture 
to  recommend,  would  at  once  be  felt  to  alter  the  point  of 
view  of  all  those  who,  with  real  attachment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State,  have  hitherto  been  found  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  complaints  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics : — that 
it  would  unite  the  public  opinion  of  England  against  all  fur- 
ther, agitation,  and  would  either  conciliate  Ireland  into  a  state 
of  spontaneous  tranquillity,  or  would  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Government  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  wanton  and  causeless 
agitation.  We  do  not  say  that  there  would  not  be  a  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure.  Mr.  O'Conneli  would,  no  doubt,  see  in  it 
the  destined  overthrow  of  his  domination — the  inevitable  destruc- 
tion of  his  power;  and  he  might  be  for  a  season  Successful  in 
defeating  its  full  accomplishment.  It  is  difficult,  as  We  have  said, 
to  estimate  the  possible  extent  of  party  frenzy — more  so  that  of 
fanaticism— most  of  all  that  of  party  and  fanaticism  at  work 
together  on  that  excitable  people;  but  we  are  satisfied  the  resist- 
ance would  be  but  for  a  season.  There  is  no  such  specific  cure 
for  either  party  or  fanaticism  9A  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.    The 
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fever  will  be  observed  to  intermit  piore  apd  ^nore  decidedly  at 
pvety  quarter-day  ;  and  as  to  '  repeal  of  the  Union/  or  *  sympathy 
with  Americaj'  or  '  intrigues  with  France,'  h^  would  be  a  bold 
agitator  indeed  who  should  venture  to  broach  ?iny  such  abominable 
topicsj  Xq  the  potsible  interruption  of  the  aforesaid  annuity  of 
S06,000/,,  duly  transmitted  in  four  quarterly  payments  by  the 
Old  Lady  in  Tbreadncedle  Street  to  the  other  older  and  more 
venerable  Lady  in  Ireland,  whose  temper,  mi^nners,  and  feelings 
in  her  own  household  and  towards  her  neighbours  will  be  won- 
derfully improved  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  *  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  the  three  per  cents.,'  which,  even  more  than 

'  Ingenuas  didiciBse  iideliter  artes-r-,;-M»  ,p"M.iM'i 
Emollit  mores,  nee  sin  it  esse  feros.'  ujd  ^mdtjnr. 

Id  conclusion^  we  r^vpvnr  <^in«oni9ad<oiiradvif9»Qatwo  bi^oad, 
and^  as  wq  tbink>  indisputably  prinaqdeti:  {inf^,i\mX^anaHnientat^ 
provision  for  ^e  dergy  Qughl^  ik4  to  /bo  fay  reaaonabk^  tneii  con- 
foundj^  with*  on  the  one  Jy#|i4>  AHy.apprdba^icio  of  Iheir  spirituil 
tenets,  or,  on  the  otheri  any  invusioii  Ji^ibeir  iqpirilQat  indepen- 
denqf;  J  wd  secondly,  $bak,  )iQiiif(Yei^iivKpqTiaiii|:img|itbfe  th«  be^ 
nefits  conf^^ed  by  tb&  p^^){>oi^d  «iido«aneBt  4m  the  Ivii^h  Roman 
Catholic  clerj^  MW^. people,  Ibey  vtoiild  be.  w every  view  seCDiMlary 
to  those  which  pnay-T-even  naw-rr^bi^anftcipttted  imtite  PriHestant 
Church,  the  Protest^^t  gentTy»  ihe  Pp(M0s|iM  ]iopaiation,  and  ge- 
nerally for  AhJf  th<B  Prpt^ant  ifiteiieiti  or  IrMmttA^With  wljich 
those  of  Engird  and  tb^  i^fl^pke-ak^  indiiaolubly  oenilected.  In 
no  other  view  or  hope  h#a  U  feeeinred/oiit  hambk&iidvOcacy. 

A$  we  are  writing  tbe«4|  £lo$ing«  linci^  we  have  heav4  a  piece  of 
Foreign  Int^llig^qce  tbet  appeonii loins  to  beM  witlt  great  force 
pn  the  subject  we  are  di|H:!U«mg.  »£veBybody  know^tbat  ilttifna 
is  the  most  liloip^n  Cs^tboUi?  «tate.  of  frprope^^^^iaove  Roman,  we 
might  say«  tbw  Romi^  hernelf ;  and  llialibe  PmeatoM  Cburch  is 
there  toferat<Btd  Uf^4er  ^metUng  of  thai  ^anie  kin^  of  rohiixfary 
syst^n^  that  t^ie  Rowaaisti  ajre  ta  ]Da|and,tiiKHigfa  raiAteir  bett)Brre- 
gvdajted.  The  j^ipe^d q{  the oiiniatttis  rijiaed  1^ an  esaesmment  on 
the  Congrega^9D|  w)^cbuallho<tf hfarciieiiied^y  vohiMtftfy  ^^  lumke- 
tiroes^^ij^  fTKV^  huiX\Qt»a9haBtmti0nt  tuidSfi^md  ioth&eimscienc^ 
of  tfie,  rflu^vt  pfirth$^  tO/be  nUimatety  eufweed  by  anttiority.^^ 
We  h^Y^imjk  Jiewfd  tb4t.itial>aUeve4  ii'lhe  be^Miifomied  circles 
of  Vienna^  \\i^%  the  £inpe]D9r»  by  tlie  advice  of  his  gretft  iind  wise 
ii^ni^terp]:i))ceMett^rmUi>i^  ^boiUi^a^^^iiil'a  Sta¥B  fMovrstoif 
toih^  PltOTi^TAN^.eter^^sftw  &aifAf^    Wilt  iWjUjneafpectcd 

Gt  opportune .  Ifesaeo,  of i  IjtboriJijfy;  .^tfiice>«  acttl'  isovttld  'policy  bie' 
It  upon  1^  mfki  tb^  ^Vice  of  ^u,  oufifwm  9iate^m>&ti  fot  the  last 
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half  century  has  been  ?  Will  England,  who  prides  herself  on 
having  been  the  first  parent  and  most  faithful  guardian  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  mankind,  persist  in  a  system  so  contra- 
dictory of  all  her  own  principles,  and  of  which  even  despotic 
governments  are  growing  afraid  or  ashamed  ?  We  trust  not.  But 
of  this  we  are  assured,  that  there  can  be  neither  peace  in  Ireland, 
nor  safety  for  Protestant  life,  property,  or  Church,  until  we  shall 
have  created  in  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a  beneficial  interest, 
as  all  other  classes  have,  in  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  eflSciency  of  the  Government,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union. 


While  this  is  passing  through  the  press  we  receive  an  account 
of  a  frightful  event  which  affords  an  additional  proof  that  $ome- 
thing  must  be  done  to  protect '  Protestant  property  and  life  in  Ire- 
land.' On  Sunday  tlie  22nd  of  June,  Mr.  Booths  a  magistrate  of  - 
the  county  of  Cavan,  attended  divine  service  in  the  church  of  Kil- 
more,  and  was  driving  home  about  two  o'clock  in  the  day,  in  an  open 
carriage,  accompanied  by  his  three  boys — two  in  the  carriage  and 
one  on  a  pony — when  a  countryman  came  along  the  road  smoking 
his  pipe  with  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast,  and  as  soon  as  the 
parriage  had  passed,  he  turned  short  round  and  shot  Mr.  Booth 
through  the  head,  who  fell  dead  on  the  spot.  The  horse  took 
fright  and  overturned  the  carriage,  and  the  wheel  broke  and 
mangled  the  arm  of  one  of  the  children.  As  soon  as  the  mur- 
derer had  fired  he  jumped  over  the  hedge  and  walked  quietly 
awmt,  still  smoking  his  pipe,  and  reloading  his  pistol. 

The  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  Mr.  Bell,  and  his  lady  were 
walking  on  in  front,  with  a  servant  fifty  yards  distant.  The  ser- 
vant stopped  the  runaway  horse,  and  drove  off  to  the  nearest  town 
for  medical  assistance  and  to  alarm  the  police.  The  sheriff,  who 
is  suffering  under  partial  paralysis,  was  unable  to  pursue  the 
murderer,  but  he  and  Mrs.  Bell  both  called  to  many  people  on  the 
road,*  There's  the  man — ^follow  him  :'  but  the  men  latwhed  and 
continued  their  way,  saying  '  they  had  no  fire-arms,  and  did  not 
want  to  be  shot.'  So  the  murderer  escaped,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.  In  telling  this  shocking  story,  the  *  Dublin  Free- 
man's Journal,'  although  a  violent  Repeal  newspaper,  adds, 
*  What  the  motive  is  which  instigated  this  assassination  we  cannot  form 
the  most  distant  idea,  for  a  more  kind,  tender-hearted,  upright  gentle- 
man did  not  exist ;  but  hb  was  a  Protestant,  and  a  Magistratb.' 
A  Protestant  and  a  Magistrate  !  Mortal  crimes  !  What  could 
words  add  to  the  awful  warning  of  such  facts  as  these  ? 
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Art.  I.  —  Du  Pritre,  de  la  Femme,  de  la  Familh.      Par   J. 
Michelet.     5~   Edition.     Paris,  1845. 

rPHIS  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  countless  pam- 
-^  phlets  and  volumes  called  forth  by  the  great  religious  con- 
troversy now  raging  in  France ;  remarkable  not  only  from  the 
character  and  position  of  the  author,  whose  manner  of  writings 
with  all  its  excellences  and  defects^  is  here  displayed  in  singular 
distinctness  ;  but  also  as  revealing  more  fully  the  real  nature  of 
the  contest,  the  aims  of  the  conflicting  parties,  the  moral  force 
at  the  command  of  either,  the  principles  of  (we  fear)  their 
irreooncileable  hostility.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  have  any  clear 
statement  of  M.  Michelet*s  own  religious  views:  his  manifesto 
is  sufficiently  distinct  on  the  points  against  which  he  wages 
war;  on  his  terms  of  peace  he  is  silent,  or  vague.  His  work 
begins  with  these  sentences : — '  II  s*agit  de  la  Famille.*  In 
other  words,  the  domestic  happiness,  and  we  will  add  (sup- 
posing M.  Michelet  to  state  the  question  fairly),  if  the  domes- 
tic happiness,  the  virtue,  of  France  is  at   issue.     '  The   home 

*  is  in  question — that  asylum  in  which  after  all  its  vain  struggles 
'  and  disappointed  illusions  the  heart  would   fain  have  repose. 

*  We  return  weary  to  our  fireside — do  we  find  repose  ?  We 
'  must  not  dissemble ;  we  must  frankly  avow  the  real  state  of 
'  things.  There  is  within  the  family  a  serious  difference ;  the 
'  most  serious  of  all.  We  may  converse  with  our  mothers^  our 
'  wives,  our  daughters,  about  subjects  on  which  we  converse  with 

*  indifferent  persons,  on  business,  on  the  news  of  the  day — but 

*  not  on  subjects  which  touch  the  heart  and  the  moral  life,  on 

*  eternity,  religion,  the  soul,  and  God.  Take  the  moment  when 
'  it  would  be  most  delightful  to  withdraw  yourself  with  your 
'  family  into  some  common  subject  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  the 

*  quiet  of  the  evening,  around  the  family  board.  There^  in  your 
'  own  home,  by  your  own  fireside,  do  you  venture  to  speak  on 
'  these  subjects  ?  Your  mother  shakes  her  head  in  sadness,  your 
'  wife  contradicts,  your  daughter  shows  her  disapprobation  by  her 
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'  silence :  they  are  on  one  side  of  the  table,  you  on  the  other,  and 
'  alone.  One  would  suppose,  that  in  the  midst  of  them,  opposite 
'  to  you>  is  seated  some  invisible  person,  to  controvert  all  you  say. 
^  Do  we  wonder  that  such  is  the  state  of  the  family  ?  Our  wives 
'  and  daughters  are  brought  up,  are  governed,  by  our  enemies :' — 
the  enemy^  M.  Michelet  explains  himself  with  unhesitating  frank- 
ness, is  the  priest ! 

If  we  were  about  to  throw  ourselves  headlong  into  this  conflict, 
'  we  should  be  much  disposed  (our  readers  must  excuse  the  levity 
for  the  aptness  of  the  illustration)  to  adopt  in  serious  earnestness 
the  prayer  of  the  honest  Irishman,  who  rushed  into  the  thick  of 
an  irresistible  fray,  shoutings  '  God  grant  I  may  take  the  right 
side !  *  Such,  however,  is  not  our  design  ;  we  have  enough  to  do 
to  keep  the  peace  at  home,  without  embarking  in  our  neighbours* 
religious  quarrels.  Yet  the  Christianity  of  the  whole  world  is 
bound  together  by  deep  and  untraceable  sympathies;  it  has 
many  common  interests,  even  where  the  interests  appear  most 
adverse;  many  secret  influences  emanate  from  the  most  hostile 
forms  of  faith,  which  bring  them  into  the  most  strange  and  un- 
expected relationship.  There  is  an  unity  among  the  lovers  of 
peace  and  true  Christian  love,  which  places  men  of  the  most 
opposite  and  conflicting  views  together  upon  a  calm  and  com- 
manding height.  The  same  principles  are  at  work  under  the  most 
despotic  and  most  democratic  forms  of  Church  polity.  In  the 
Free  Church  movement  in  Scotland  there  is  a  strong  Hildebran- 
dine  element — and  Ireland  claims  the  right  of  resisting  the  infal- 
lible authority  of  Rome,  when  Rome  would  command  peace  and 
order.  The  great  abstract  question  of  education  by  the  Church 
or  by  the  State,  is  of  universal  interest :  the  incorporation  or  the 
dissociation  of  religion  from  the  general  system  of  instruction. 
Yet  the  manner,  and  even  the  principles  on  which  the  position 
and  influence  of  the  clergy  in  that  system  will  be  discussed,  will 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  country.  In  France,  at 
present,  the  Church  proclaims  itself  the  advocate  of  full  liberty 
of  education ;  the  University  rests  its  exclusive  claim  on  what  it 
asserts  to  be  the  public  weal,  the  actual  constitution,  and  the 
genius  of  the  better,  and  more  French  part  of  the  people ;  on  its 
nationality  as  established  after  the  revolution.  The  clergy  assert 
their  right  to  open  schools  and  seminaries  upon  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedom ; — their  opponents  disclaim  all  hos- 
tility to  true  religion — but  in  report,  in  novel,  and  in  treatise, 
denounce  the  irreclaimable  Jesuitism  which,  openly  and  contrary 
to  law,  is  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  public  mind ; 
and  which  if  not  the  boast  (nous  sommes  tons  J^suites),  has  been 
the  incautious  admission  of  at  least  one  ardent  writer. 
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Is  Ihen  tbe  Christianity  on  which  M.  Michelet,  and  those  who 
think  and  feel  with  M.  Michelet,  would  open  as  he  asserts  their 
inmost  hearts  to  their  mothers  and  their  wives,  but  on  which 
the  stem  voice  of  the  priest  interdicts  all  sympathy,  commu- 
nion, and  harmony^-is  this  the  religion — we  say  not  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  our  high  Protestant  sense,  but — of  such  a  more  rational 
and  practically  spiritualized  Roman  Catholicism  as  it  were  the 
worst  arrogance  of  ezclusiveness  to  deny  might  be  imagined  to 
arise,  not  by  rudely  rending  off,  but  by  quietly  dropping  the  more 
unevangelic  doctrines,  and  the  haughty  pretensions  irreoon- 
cileable  with  a  more  enlightened  age :  such  as  might  arise  in 
the  Church  of  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  purified  in  the  fire  of 
revolutionary  degradation  and  suffering,  taught  wisdom  and  hu- 
mility by  the  sad  remembrance  of  times  when  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  feelings  were  alike  extinguished ;  conscious  of  its 
own  delinquencies  (for  the  Church  of  Fenelon,  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul,  was  the  Church  of  Dubois  and  Rohan) ;  above  all,  na- 
tional as  becomes  the  Church  of  a  great  nation;  intelligent  as 
becomes  that  of  an  intellectual  people ;  without  the  dishonest 
concession  or  compromise  of  one  true  Christian  principle,  but 
with  no  needless  opposition  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind ;  a 
purely  and  sublimely  mcnral  and  religious,  not  a  turbulent  political 
power  7 — Is  it  religion  with  any  depth  and  vitality,  with  any  definite 
creed,  with  any  commanding  authority  over  the  conscience,  with 
any  active  zeal,  any  sincere  love  of  Christ  and  his  faith  in  its 
purity?  Is  it  more  than  a  something  cold  and  negative — the 
fastidious  or  indignant  repudiation  of  the  follies  and  superstitions 
of  an  antiquated  faith — more  than  a  conscientious  aversion,  justi- 
fied by  profound  historical  inquiry,  for  the  evils  of  the  Carres- 
siamd,  with  its  manuals  of  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable 
crimes ;  for  the  Direction,  with  its  dangerous  intimacies  and  mor- 
bid excitements ;  the  ultramontane  pretensions  of  the  clergy,  and 
their  revival  of  all  the  frauds  and  puerilities  of  mediaeval  miracle? 
What  religion,  what  ChrisUanity,  would  M.  Michelet  propose 
in  place  of  that  form  of  the  faitli  which  he  considers  absolutely 
irreconcileable  with  the  state  of  the  male  mind  in  France  ?  What 
power,  what  influence  would  he  leave  to  the  priest  ?  what  should 
be  his  intercourse  with  the  family  ?  what  his  social  and  political 
position?  To  us  the  writer's  lofty  phrases  of  'the  modern 
spirit,  of  liberty,  and  of  the  future'  (de  Tesprit  modeme,  de  la 
liberty,  et  de  I'avenir),  convey  no  clear  sense;  but  they  are 
coupled  with  some  significant  and  ill-boding  expressions  about 
denweraiic€U  sermons,  which  M.  Michelet  appears  to  hail  as  the 
only  hope  of  improvement  in  the  clergy.  Now  we  must  assert 
our  impartial  aversion  to  democratic  as  well  as  to  absolutist  ser- 

Y  2  mons. 
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mons.  If,  as  a  distinguished  partisan  of  the  church  party  has 
boldly  declared,  it  is  a  contest  between  the  sons  of  the  Crusaders 
and  the  sons  of  Voltaire,  we  must  be  permitted  to  hold  our  sym- 
pathies in  abeyance.  We  are  as  litUe  disposed  to  that  Maho- 
metan fire-and-sword  Christianity,  as  to  the  anti-Christian  phi- 
losophism  of  Ferney. 

We  are  bound,  indeed,  to  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  injustice  to  represent  M.  Michelet,  the  historian,  as  an  infidel 
writer,  or  even  as  hostile  to  Roman  Catholic  Christianity.  The 
strong  charges  of  inconsistency  which  are  brought  against  him 
are  his  fullest  exculpation.  Striking  and  eloquent  passages  from 
his  History  in  favour  of  the  monkish  system,  the  power  of  the 
Papacy,  the  celibacy  of  the  clei^y,  are  adduced  in  triumphant 
refutation  of  his  arguments  in  the  present  controversy.  But  even 
if  these  passages  expressed  the  mature  and  deliberate  opinions  of 
M.  Michelet,  occurring  as  they  do  in  their  proper  historical  place, 
with  reference  to  a  remote  age  and  a  totally  different  state  of  civili- 
zation, we  must  pronounce  them  utterly  irrelevant,  and  without  any 
legitimate  bearing  on  the  present  question.  We  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  protesting  against  the  watchful  industry  with  which 
every  attempt  to  treat  the  Papacy  and  the  religion  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  fairness  and  sound  philosophy,  is  seized  upon  as 
an  extorted  concession  of  Protestant  prejudice  to  the  power  of 
truth  ;  as  an  unwilling  homage  to  the  majesty  of  Rome;  as  an 
approximation,  worthy  of  every  encouragement,  to  a  recognition 
of  the  perpetual  supremacy,  the  irrepealable  sanctity  of  the  whole 
creed  and  all  the  usages  of  Papal  Christianity.  As  if  any  form 
of  Christian  belief  was  without  its  beneficial  power ;  as  if  any 
amount  of  engrafted  human  invention  could  absolutely  obscure 
the  blessed  light  of  Christ*s  faith:  more  especially  a  form  of 
that  faith  so  wonderfully,  we  will  venture  to  add  providentially, 
self-adapted  to  the  dark  ages,  as  that  great  Papal  system,  which 
it  is  as  impossible  to  contemplate  without  awe,  and  even  admi- 
ration and  respect,  as  without  gratitude  that  in  his  good  time  God 
was  pleased  either  to  shatter  it  to  the  ground,  or  to  allow  it  to 
sink  into  natural  decay  and  dissolution. 

But  this,  in  truth,  is  a  writer  whom  we  scarcely  think  it  fair  to 
bind  down  to  the  full  meaning  of  his  own  most  forcible  and  bril- 
liant passages.  M.  Michelet  is  an  historian  of  a  very  peculiar 
character,  and  in  some  of  the  qualifications  of  that  noblest  literary 
function,  unrivalled  or  almost  unrivalled  in  the  present  day.  He 
is  profound  and  indefatigable  in  research ;  in  his  composition  he 
has  a  singular  felicity  of  arranging  and  grouping  his  facts  almost 
in  a  dramatic  form  ;  some  parts  of  his  narrative  pass  like  scenes 
before  the  imagination ;  he  has  practised  skill  and  at  times  con- 
summate 
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summate  success^  not  merely  in  the  description,  but  in  the  imper* 
Bonation  of  character ;  he  has  wonderful  power  in  throwing  himself 
back  into  other  periods,  and  environing  himself  as  it  were  with  all 
the  incidents  of  the  time — ^he  lives,  and  makes  us  live  among  the 
men,  and  the  deeds,  the  passions  and  opinions  of  each  successive 
period :  and  the  age  too  lives  again ;  it  is  M.  Michelet*s  boast, 
and  no  ungrounded  boast,  constantly  to  renew  its  actual^  pecu- 
liar, characteristic  life.  But  in  all  these  points  it  is  the  am- 
bition of  M.  Michelet  to  be  always  striking.  From  his  dili- 
genty  and,  we  believe,  conscientious  study  of  the  old  chronicles 
and  records,  he  is  constantly  picking  out,  usually  with  judgment, 
always  with  acuteness,  the  slighter  discriminating  touches  or 
incidents,  the  epigrams  as  it  were  of  history: — but  on  these 
he  often  lays  very  undue  stress.  He  is  so  perpetually  strain* 
ing  after  the  drama,  and  poetry,  and  romance  of  history,  as 
sometimes  almost  to  leave  out  the  history  itself.  Instead  of  the 
calm  and  equable  flow  of  the  historian,  rising  occasionally  to 
majesty,  or  stooping  almost  to  familiarity,  according  to  the  cha^ 
racter  of  the  facts  which  he  relates^  we  have  a  succession  of  lively 
and  picturesque  chapters,  in  which  after  all  we  find  it  difficult 
to  trace  the  course  of  events.  M.  Michelet,  in  short,  is  often  a 
brilliant  writer  on  history,  rather  than  an  historian.  He  will 
not  accuse  us  of  estimating  his  ambition  too  low,  when  we  say  that 
he  aspires  to  be  the  Shakspeare  and  Walter  Scott  as  well  as  the 
Livy  and  Tacitus  of  French  history  :  but  there  are  two  other 
unlucky  weaknesses  in  M.  Michelet,  which  even  our  sincere  ad- 
miration of  his  genius  must  not  permit  us  to  disguise— one  a 
dreamy  sentimentalism,  the  other  a  claptrap  adulation  of  na- 
tional vanity,  to  which  neither  the  English  dramatist  nor  the 
novelist  condescend,  though  possessing  the  privilege  of  poetry  and 
romance.  From  the  first  they  were  preserved  by  their  masculine 
good  sense,  from  the  latter  by  the  quiet  consciousness  of  English 
greatness.  Of  M.  Michelet's  peculiar  style  and  taste  the  volume 
before  us  abounds  with  striking  illustrations ;  but  in  those  extracts 
for  which  alone  we  shall  trespass  on  the  '  Pretre,'  we  must  be 
extremely  guarded  and  careful.  We  are  far  too  serious  on  such 
subjects  to  pursue  throughout  this  history  of  spiritual  flirtation, 
especially  connected  as  it  is  with  such  high,  and  we  believe 
blameless  names,  in  the  satiric  and  glowing  manner  of  our  author. 
What  present  justification  M.  Michelet  may  have  for  thus  with- 
drawing the  veil  from  the  Confessional,  from  the  intercourse  of 
the  Director  with  his  spiritual  charge,  and  from  the  perilous 
workings  of  religious  Quietism,  we  feel  no  temptation  to  inquire ; 
but  there  are  two  grave  and  solemn  questions  on  which  this  book 
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and  this  whole  controyeray  caanot  but  fix  every  reflective  mind 
and  on  which  we  shall  presume  to  offer  a  few,  but  we  trust, 
dispassionate,  observations:  the  importance  of  the  Family^-^^ot 
domestic  virtue  and  happiness— to  the  peace  and  advancement  of 
Europe,  especially  of  France ;  and  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
clergy  to  their  people.  With  these  two  questions  is  connected 
a  third,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — a  subject  which  abroad  is 
assuming  no  inconsiderable  importance  even  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and  as  may  hereafter  appear,  is  not  altogether 
without  reviving  interest  among  ourselves. 

It  may  sound  trite,  even  to  puerility,  that  in  the  present  social 
c»ndition  the  Family  is  the  sole  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  the 
State.  In  the  powerlessness  of  government  in  the  western  countries 
of  Europe,  there  is  cme  great  counterpoise  to  that  anarchy  which  is 
perpetually  impending  from  the  ambition,  the  insubordinate  pas- 
sions, the  means  of  agitating  the  public  mind  through  the  press, 
and  even  from  the  talents,  eloquence,  and  greatness  of  those  adven- 
turers of  society,  who  are  constantly,  at  every  hazard,  even  of  the 
peace  of  their  country,  at  every  sacrifice,  even  of  their  own  happi- 
ness or  their  own  lives,  determined  to  force  their  way  to  distinc- 
tion. This  is  the  solid  and  substantial  weight  of  those  whose 
family  ties  bind  them  to  social  order.  The  husbands  and  the 
fathers  are  the  true  conservatives ;  their  wives  and  children  are 
hostages  for  civil  peace.  The  youth  who  is  loose  upon  the  world  is  a 
republican  by  nature ;  he  has  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
political  confusion.  In  France  the  history  of  the  country  has  been 
almost  a  long  revolution  since  1789 :  and  every  great  general  and 
distinguished  statesman  has  pushed  his  way  to  fortune  by  his 
energy  and  talents,  because  all  barriers  were  thrown  down  before 
energy  and  talent  And  that  this  revolution  should  not  continue : 
iJbaX  the  future  history  of  France  should  not  be  like  that  which 
Louis  Blanc  has  written*-or  rather  that  which  Louis  Blanc  would 
wish  to  write— not  a  succession  of  republican  abortions,  of  wild 
conspiracies  against  all  order  and  government,  of  Saint  Simon- 
inianism,  Fourrierism,  and  every  other  strange  scheme  for  the  com- 
plete regeneration,  as  it  is  called,  of  society — nay,  still  worse,  of 
actual  convulsion  and  sanguinary  strife :  that  the  political  condi- 
tion of  France  and  of  other  countries  who  are  or  may  become  like 
France,  should  rather  be  the  salutary  agitation  of  constitutional 
government,  the  ardent  but  not  reckless  colligion  of  well  organ 
ixed  parties,  formed  on  recognized  principles,  and  nobly  striving 
for  ascendancy — not  an  eternal  anarchy,  a  chronic  state  of  dis- 
solution, till  the  weary  world  yearns  for  the  peace  of  some  strong 
despotism — the  one  guarantee  for  all  this,  under  God,  is  the 
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Family — the  Faiailj  bound  together  by  strong  love,  and  con- 
sciously holding  its  happiness  upon  the  tenure  of  public  order.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  M.  Michelet's  statement  that  this  source  and 
pledge  of  peace,  the  Family,  is  threatened  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
dissociating,  not  harmonizing  religion ;  if  the  influence  of  the  priest 
is  producing  a  wide  and  general  estrangement  between  the  sexes 
(les  pr6tres — les  envieux  naturels  du  mariage,  et  de  la  vie  de  fa* 
mille) ;  if  the  men  in  opinion,  in  sentiment^  in  sympathy,  are  all 
on  one  side  as  to  the  most  momentous  questions  which  can 
occupy  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  and  the  females  oa 
the  other ;  the  only  consolation  will  be  that  such  a  state  of  Uiings 
cannot  endure ;  that  parents  and  husbands  will  assert  their  power 
and  authority,  and  a  general  insurrection  of  the  better  feelings 
will  repel  the  invader  from  &e  sanctuary  of  domestic  happiness. 
But  how  fearfully  will  this  reaction  operate  upon  religion,  thus 
brought  into  collision  by  its  unwise  apostles  with  all  the  holier 
and  better  feelings  of  mankind !  Nor  is  this  domestic  virtue  and 
happiness  in  France  of  light  comparative  hazard.  Of  all  things 
it  is  most  difficult  to  estimate  the  comparative  morality,  in  certain 
points,  of  different  countries,  or  that  of  the  same  country  at 
different  periods.  But  for  the  first  time  in  later  French  history 
(must  we  not  ascend  almost  to  St.  Louis  for  an  earlier  prece- 
dent of  this  moral  phenomenon  ?)  the  Court  of  France  has  set 
the  high  example  of  domestic  virtue.  We  profess  to  be  utterly 
and  happily  ignorant  of  the  scandal  of  the  upper  orders  in 
Paris ;  but  that  men  of  observation,  and  not  entirely  secluded 
from  the  world,  can  be  ignorant  of  such  things,  is  in  itself 
evidence  of  a  great  change.  At  what  former  time  has  not  Eu- 
rope rung  with  the  deeds  of  the  accomplished  and  shameless 
migiwne  and  rouit  of  Paris?  The  statesmen  whom  we  could 
name  as  examples  of  every  amiable  as  well  as  of  every  high  and 
honourable  virtue  may  not  fairly  represent  their  whole  class ;  but 
at  least  that  class  is  not  represented  by  the  Richelieus  and  so  forth 
of  old.  Notwithstanding  the  n(Hsy  and  extravagant  enormities 
in  which  the  drama  and  romance  of  Paris  delight  to  revel,  we 
believe  that  domestic  virtue  has  greatly  advanced  both  in  the 
upper  and  the  middle  classes — the  bourgeoisie  (according  to  M. 
Louis  Blanc,  the  actual  rulers  of  the  country) — since  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  security  of  property,  no  doubt,  is  with  this  class  ano- 
ther great  guarantee  against  political  confusion;  but  it  is  the 
Family  which  adds  weight  and  sanctity  to  property ;  and  both  are 
embarked  in  a  common  cause  by  common  interest. 

Such  being  the  tremendous  hazard — the  domestic  harmony  and 
happiness,  and  with  the  dome^c  harmony  and  happiness  the 
domestic  morals,  and  with  the  morals  the  only  firm  security  against 
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an  eternal  succession  of  revolutionary  movements — is  there  anj 
real  ground  for  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  M.  Michelet  and 
his  followers  ?  Is  the  religion  now  struggling  to  regain  its  lost 
ascendancy  the  enemy,  inst^ul  of  the  harbinger  of  peace  ?  Would 
it  enter  into  the  family^  not  to  purify  and  elevate,  but  to  disturb- 
not  to  soften^  to  refine,  to  assert  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the 
primary  domestic  relation,  but  rather  to  weaken  or  paralyse  that 
which  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  holy  sacrament  of 
matrimony  ?  Is  it  hostile  only  to  the  godless  and  frantic  doctrines 
of  Jacobinism,  or  to  that  real  advancement  in  freedom  and  civiliza- 
tion which  is  the  better  sense  of  that  pregnant  word  '  progress  ?  ' 
This  is  the  practical  absorbing  question,  far  more  than  any  one 
connected  either  with  the  doctrine  or  ritual  of  the  Church ;  it 
is  with  the  moral  working  on  society  that  society  at  least  is  most 
concerned. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  the  converse  of  this  statement;  let  us 
hear  the  pleadings  on  this  delicate  point  from  the  opposite  side. 
Has  real  religion  found  its  only  repose  in  those  who,  as  their  sen- 
sitive being  more  profoundly  needs  its  consolations,  in  every  age 
have  been  its  most  successful  teachers ;  who  have  converted  heathen 
kingdon^is,  and  reared  up  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Christian  saints  ? 
Is  the  wife  the  object  of  the  especial  care  of  the  priest,  because 
she  alone  has  her  heart  open  to  the  sacred  persuasives  of  the  faith 
— and  with  the  apostolic  aim,  that  the  unbelieving  husband  may  be 
sanctified  by  the  believing  wife  ?  Is  it  so,  not  in  order  to  <  lead  silly 
women  captive '  to  foolish  or  harassing  superstitions,  but  that  the 
Intimate  influence  of  woman  may  be  employed  in  subduing  by  the 
sweet  lessons  of  maternal  religion  that  anarchy  of  fierce  passions 
to  which  (if  the  modem  romances  have  any  touch  of  reality)  the 
youth  of  Paris,  and  those  who  crowd  from  all  parts  of  France  to 
all-engulphing  Paris,  are  cast  forth  in  perilous  freedom ;  and  that 
social  anarchy  which  is  constantly  threatened  by  the  conflict  of 
these  individual  anarchs?  Is  it  the  noble,  the  Christain  ambition 
of  the  clergy  thus  to  introduce  a  counterpoise  to  the  still  dominant 
irreligion  of  the  present  instructors  and  leaders  of  the  public 
mind  ?  Is  it,  to  be  more  particular,  through  one  parent  at  least,  to 
prepare  the  young  mind  for  the  dangerous  and^  as  it  is  asserted, 
un- Christianising  ordeal  of  the  college  or  the  university  7  Is  it  to 
fight  the  great  battle  of  the  faith  in  the  only  field  where  it  can  be 
fought  with  success  ? — where  the  evil  is  so  deeply-rooted^  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  evil  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  the  humanizing,  and  so- 
cializing, and  immortalizing  spirit  of  true  Christianity,  which  is 
thus  gradually  to  be  infused  into  the  ill-cemented  fabric  of  so- 
ciety ;  or  is  it  only  the  galvanic  life  of  Jesuitism,  which  after  some 
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strong  and  painful  paroxysms  will  give  back  the  weary  body  to 
incurable  dissolution  and  decay  ? 

Time  alone  will  show  the  issue  of  this  conflict^  in  whi  h  we 
have  no  intention  to  engage  as  partisans,  still  less  the  presumption 
to  offer  our  mediation.  But  the  occasion  tempts  us^  in  a  spirit 
altogether  undogmatic  and  uncontroversial^  to  enter  (at  far  less 
length  indeed  than  such  topics  would  require)  on  some  questions, 
which  we  are  persuaded  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  man- 
kind; on  which  depends  the  true  development  (a  word  much 
misused)  of  our  religion,  at  least  in  its  moral  and  social  energies ; 
its  wonderful  power  of  self-accommodation  to  all  the  inevitable 
changes  in  the  manners,  habits,  and  opinions  of  mankind ;  its  pre* 
dieted  authority  '  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.' 

The  nature  of  the  religion  to  be  taught,  and  permanently  to  be 
maintained  throughout  Christendom,  does  not  depend  altogether 
on  the  abstract  and  speculative  doctrines,  or  on  the  ritual  of  the 
Church,  but  on  the  manner  of  the  teaching  also — ^in  other  words, 
on  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  people.  What  then,  above 
and  beyond  their  great  and  undeniable  function  of  officiating  in 
the  church  and  at  the  altar,  of  conducting  the  rites^  and  adminis- 
tering the  Sacraments,  is  that  proper  superintendence  of  the  heart 
and  soul  of  each  individual  under  their  charge,  which  they  can 
assume,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  with  safety  to  themselves, 
with  blessing  to  mankind  ? 

We  are  inclined,  at  the  risk  of  every  suspicion  of  prejudice,  and 
without  dissembling  the  defects  and  abuses  inseparable  from  every 
system,  which  must  be  carried  out  by  men  of  every  degree  of  zeal, 
conscientiousness,  or  fidelity^  to  consider  the  theory  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  that  which  for  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  mind 
is  nearest  to  perfection.  This  theory  of  course  breaks  up  all  vast 
overgrown  parishes  into  smaller  practicable  circuits,  or  at  least 
supplies  them  with  ministers  of  religion  answerable  to  their  extent. 
The  theory  we  apprehend  to  be  this : — that  in  every  parish  (besides 
the  general  pastoral  care  of  the  clergy  over  the  education  of  the 
young)  every  mature  and  reasonable  Christian  should  have  a 
clergyman,  whom  he  can  consult  under  all  religious  doubts,  and 
even  moral  difficulties,  which  may  perplex  his  mind ;  that  he 
should  command  his  presence  in  sickness  and  on  the  death- bed; 
that  whenever  he  nec^s  advice  or  consolation  he  should  be  sure 
of  receiving  it  with  affectionate  promptitude,  and  with  profound 
interest  in  his  welfare:  but  that  in  ordinary  cases  the  Chris- 
tian should  be  governed  entirely  by  his  own  conscience — ^that  con- 
science of  course  awakened  and  enlightened  by  the  regular  exhor- 
tations from  the  pulpit,  or  even  private  and  friendly  admoni- 
tion, administered  with  discretion.     The  Confessional,  we  cannot 
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be  too  devoutly  thankful  to  Almightj  God,  has  never  been  part  of 
the  Protestant  English  ritual.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  the  gravest 
practical  question  raised  by  M .  Michelet's  work  whether  the  Con- 
fessional will  be  long  endured  by  Roman  Catholic  France.  We 
perceive  indeed  some  yearnings  in  a  certain  school  among  our- 
selves after  this  practice ; — at  least  after  that  which  promises  Uie 
sacerdotal  power,  which  they  covet,  but  which  they  camiot  obtain 
by  more  legitimate  means,  the  priestly  absolution.  But  though 
here  and  there,  from  that  passion  for  novelty  which  disguises  itself 
iHider  reverence  for  ancient  usage,  it  may  acquire  some  votaries ; 
though  even  in  the  form  of  religion  the  most  opposed  to  every* 
thing  which  is  thought  popish,  something  very  congenial  may 
creep  in,  as  the  confidential  relation  of  '  ezperimces  *  to  the 
favourite  preacher;  yet  the  jealous  household  seclusion  of  English 
mannem  will  secure  us  from  any  great  or  dangerous  abuse  of  this 
influence.  The  Englishman  would  repel  the  private  entry  of 
the  clergyman,  if  he  thought  his  visits  too  frequent  or  assiduous, 
as  he  would  that  of  the  Queen's  officer,  from  the  inviolable  castle 
of  his  home. 

.  The  age  of  the  confemondl,  of  spiritual  direction  according  to 
the  sense  which  it  bore  during  the  Jesuit  dominion  over  the 
human  mind,  is  gone  by.  It  is  fatal  to  the  clergy,  whom  it  invests 
in  power  too  great  for  mortal  man — ^in  power,  when  assigned 
to  an  order  gathered  from  all  classes  and  characters  of  men, 
destructive  of  proper  reli^us  influence : — and  no  less  fatal,  we  are 
persuaded,  to  pure  Christian  morality  and  to  high  Christian  virtue. 
There  is,  to  our  calm  judgm^it,  a  primary  and  irremediable 
incompatibility  with  the  true  rules  of  Chiisiian  responsibility  in 
this  absolute  assumption  of  dominion  on  one  side  over  the  in- 
ward  being  of  our  fellow,  and  the  surrender  of  it  on  the  other. 
The  great  broad  principles  of  Christian  law  and  of  Christian  duty 
can  never  be  mistaken.  The  healthful  conscience,  in  the  generid 
conduct  of  life,  even  in  the  discharge  of  religious  service,  ought 
to  be  its  own  sufficient  guide.  It  is  as  sure  a  symptom  of  mental 
or  spiritual  disease  to  be  constantly  consulting  the  priest,  as  of 
bodily  malady  or  valetudinarianism  to  be  constantly  consulting 
the  physician.  There  are  fearful,  painful,  miserable  sicknesses 
of  both  mind  and  spirit ;  and  in  God's  name  let  them  have  all  which 
skill,  and  gentleness,  and  wisdom,  and  Christian  consolation  and 
instruction  can  bestow.  Let  the  mind  which  is  afflicted  by  rack- 
ing doubt  have  the  pious  adviser  to  satisfy  its  fearful  question- 
ings. Be  there  the  learned  divine  to  grapple  with  wayward  scep» 
ticism^-with  the  daring  desperation  of  the  unbeliever.  Let  those 
perhaps  more  dangerous  doubts  which  arise  from  redoubled  and 
extreme  affliction — the  maddening  and  wicked  thought  of  the 
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tnjiistioe  of  God  in  seemingly  assigning  all  His  blessings  to  one 
class,  all  wretchedness  to  another — be  allayed  by  wise  and  tender 
ai^ument.  Let  remorse  for  crime  take  counsel  on  the  best 
means  of  reconciliation  with  God — of  restitution,  or  of  reparation 
for  injury  to  man;  let  sorrow  nerer  want  the  sympathising 
prayer,  the  soothing  exhorti^ion ;  let  the  house  of  sickness  be 
visited  with  kindly  and  regular  conscdation;  the  death-bed  be 
smoothed  by  the  hand  of  Christian  hope  and  peace.  But  foster 
not  habits  of  irresolution  and  depend^ice ;  keep  not  the  mind  in 
a  fretful  state  of  anxiety ;  teach  man  consciousness  in  his  own 
strength — that  strength  which  God  will  give  to  all ;  encourage  no 
one  to  surrender  hunself  as  the  subject  of  morbid  mond  ana- 
iomy-^to  have  the  hand  perpetually  on  the  religious  pulse,  or  the 
probe  in  the  most  vital  parts.  It  is  still  worse  if  this  intercourse 
d^poiierates,  as  it  often  will,  ii^  a  form.  The  priest,  if  at  times 
more  rigid,  punctilious,  and  exacting  to  the  anxious,  will  at  times 
be  too  easy  and  compromising  to  the  more  careless.  Confession 
on  <Mie  side  and  absolution  on  the  other  become  acts  of  religious 
courtesy,  and  there  is  so  much  facility  in  discharging  his  debts 
that  the  penitent  is  careless  how  soon  or  to  what  extent  he  may 
accamulsute  a  new  score.  The  security  which  it  gives  must  be 
as  perilous  as  its  most  cruel  austerity. 

The  mental  and  spiritual  childhood  of  man  is  passed— 'let  him 
learn  to  go  alone  as  a  moral  and  responsible  being.  The  cleigy 
must  be  constantly  supplying  motives  and  principles  for  self* 
government,  not  assume  to  be  the  executive  of  humui  action. 
Among  the  savages  of*  Paraguay  that  might  be  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial government  which,  were  it  possible,  would  be  destructive 
to  religion  itself  in  Europe.  All  attempts,  in  Jesuit  phrase,  em* 
maillMer  Tctme,  will  not  merely  be  an  utter  and  ridiculous  failure, 
but  a  signal  disruption  of  all  the  salutary  restraints  of  religion. 
This  is  at  best,  evoti  when  administered  neither  with  harsh  ncH* 
harassing  severity,  nor  as  dangerous  facility,  but  a  religion  of  awe ; 
its  votaries  may  submit  to  tilie  severest  mortifications,  but  it  is 
because  th^  are  enjoined;  they  may  make  the  most  prodigal 
sacrifices,  pour  their  whole  fortune  at  the  feet  of  the  priest — but 
it  is  desperate  prodigality,  wrung  forth  by  fear ;  its  obedience  is 
servile ;  it  is  usually  Uie  dread  of  man  rather  than  of  the  Maker—- 
the  stem  rebuke,  the  terrible  interdict  of  the  human  voice  rather 
than  that  of  God  within  the  conscience.  It  may  antii^ip^te  and 
prevent  much  crime  and  vice;  it  may  incite  to  what  is  called 
virtue :  but  the  virtue  altogether  wants  the  dignity  of  being  free, 
spontaneom,  unforced ;  it  is  the  tribute  of  the  slave,  wrung  from 
lum  by  a  deqiotic  satrap,  not  poured  by  voluntary  love  and 
liomage  at  the  feet  of  the  Kix^  of  kings. 
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Each  of  these  objections  would  require  to  be  wrought  out  into 
a  long  and  careful  chapter.  We  must  look  to  historj,  which 
speaks  with  sufficient  distinctness,  and  to  those  other  sources  of 
authentic  information  which  have  ventured  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  the  Confessional.  We  must  look  around  us  at  once  with  calm 
and  dispassionate  inquiry.  Among  the  English  Roman  Catholics, 
the  confessional  is  kept  under^  as  it  were,  by  the  dependence  of 
the  clergy  upon  the  laity — by  that  rigorous  good  sense  which  is 
part  of  the  English  character,  and  which  cannot  but  be  maintained 
by  the  constant  presence  of  a  rival  faith.  In  Ireland,  howevo*  it 
may  seem  ineffective  or  lenient  as  to  crimes  of  blood,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  as  regards  the  relations  of  man  and  woman,  not 
merely  to  be  irreproachable,  but  highly  beneficial :  we  are  willing 
to  believe  that  it  is  so.  In  southern  countries  the  result  is  far 
different :  the  fearful  revelations  in  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Blanco 
White  are  strong  enough  as  to  Spain.  M.  Michelet  may  colour 
darkly  as  to  former  times  in  France,  yet  is  his  colouring  untrue? 
It  IS  when  we  thus  come  to  its  practical  workings  on  a  refined 
and  dissolute  state  of  society,  that  we  feel  still  more  the  neces- 
sity, yet  the  difficulty,  of  confining  ourselves  within  our  appointed 
limits.  The  subject,  to  do  it  complete  justice,  demands  a  long 
historical  induction.  When  men  in  general  were  children,  the 
clergy  alone  men,  there  might  be  some  better  excuse  for  this  per- 
petual interference  of  ])arental  authority.  But  in  countries  where 
we  presume  not  to  say  from  national  temperament,  but  from  civil 
convulsions,  in  general  fatal  to  morals,  or  from  unknown  causes, 
dissoluteness  of  manners  prevails  to  a  wide  extent ;  there  it  would 
be  no  liberal  courtesy,  but  a  base  abandonment  of  truth,  to  disguise 
our  convictions  of  its  irremediable,  unavoidable  tendency  to  the 
deepest  demoralization.  When  we  see  it  stimulating  human  pas* 
sions — passions  expressing  themselves  in  that  ambiguous  ama- 
tory language  which  applies  equally  to  earth  and  heaven,  but  still 
betraying  the  lower  nature  even  in  the  presence  of  such  stain- 
less men  as  St.  Francis  de  Sales  or  Fenelon  (look  at  the  words  of 
Madame  du  Chastel,  quoted  by  Michelet),  or  even  before  the  awful 
Bossuet  himself — we  almost  tremble  to  imagine  what  it  must  have 
been  at  the  command  of  the  worldly,  the  ambitious,  the  sensual 
and  unscrupulous  priest.  Even  where  it  did  not  perhaps  especi- 
ally and  peculiarly  corrupt  the  clergy,  did  not  the  confessional  in 
certain  hands  lower  the  general  morality  of  nations  ?  Did  it  not 
frame  a  system  of  evasion,  of  compromise,  of  equivocation,  at  which 
Christendom  stood  aghast  ?  For  the  Confessional  is  the  parent 
of  all  those  huge  tomes  of  casuistry  which  now  repose  in  pon- 
derous slumbers  on  the  shelves  of  ecclesiastical  libraries,  but 
which  are  ever  distilled  into  small  manuals — even  now^  we  lament 
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to  say,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  jounger  clergy.  This 
casuistry,  as  M.  Michelei  justly  observes,  was  addressed  to  the 
world  when  it  was  reeking  with  all  the  foam  and  mire  of  the 
civil  wars.  '  There  you  read  of  crimes  which  probably  were 
'  never  committed  but  by  the  terrible  soldiers  of  the  Duke  of 
*■  Alva— or  those  Companies,  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  without 
'  country,  without  law,  without  God — vraies  Sodomes  errantes 
*•  dont  Tancienne  eut  eu  horreur.'  This  is  among  the  strongest 
points  of  the  Anti- Jesuit  party ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  France  make 
common  cause  with — if  they  do  not  disclaim — this  education  of  the 
priestly  mind  in  the  theory  of  all  possible  or  impossible  crimi- 
nality, the  moral  indignation  of  mankind  will  shake  off  their  yoke 
as  a  pestilence.  Books  of  very  recent  date  have  been  forced  upon 
our  notice  (one  bearing  the  name  of  the  bishop  of  an  important 
see),  of  which  we  write  with  the  calmest  deliberation,  that  if  a 
husband  or  the  father  of  a  family  knew  a  priest,  a  young  priest,  to 
have  had  his  mind  and  memory  infected  by  them,  and  did  not 
spurn  him  from  his  door,  he  would  be  guilty  of  a  sin  against  the 
God  of  purity — of  a  wicked  and  cowardly  abandonment  of  his 
most  sacred  duties.  Those  who  are  but  partially  read  in  this 
controversy  will  find  enough  in  a  work  of  M.  Libri.  It  is  in 
vain  to  defend  these  publications,  either  as  necessary  or  as  mere 
harmless  and  traditionary  speculations.  One  of  the  books  which 
we  have  seen  is  made  still  more  offensive  by  being  adapted  to 
modern  use  by  a  surgeon,  who  asserts  that  all  the  advanced 
medical  knowledge  on  every  part  and  condition  of  the  human 
frame  is  indispensable  to  the  priest.  Even  if  any  one  of  such 
inconceivable  monstrosities  as  these  works  coolly  conceive  were 
to  be  revealed,  by  confession  or  otherwise,  to  a  priest,  and  his 
natural  and  Christian  horror  of  such  things  did  not  at  once  direct 
him  how  to  act,  such  a  case  should  be  reserved  for  the  bishop, 
and  kept  in  deeper  than  religious  silence. 

But  if  such  learning  be  so  perilous  to  the  priest's  own  inward 
sanctity — what  is  it  when  brought  into  contact  with  penitents  of 
every  age  and  moral  condition,  and  of  either  sex — when,  pro- 
foundly instructed  in  such  a  manual,  the  priest  proceeds  to  scruti- 
nize the  secrets — ^perhaps  of  a  delicate  female  heart? 

^  Et  ce  Jeune  prfitre,  qui  d'apr^s  vous  croit  que  le  monde  est  encore 
ce  monde  ef&oyable,  qui  arrive  au  confessional  avec  toute  cette  vilaine 
science,  I'imagination  meubl<le  de  cas  monstrueux — vous  le  mettez,  im- 
prudents!  ou  comment  vous  nommerai-je,  en  face  d*une  enfant  qui 
n'a  pas  quitt^  sa  mere,  qui  ne  sail  hen,  n'a  rien  k  dire,  dont  le  plus 
grand  crime  est  d'avoir  mal  appris  son  catfkshisme,  ou  blesstS  un  pa- 
piUon.' — p.  24. 

This  is  the  deep  original  sin  of  the  whole  system.     That  it 
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compels  the  minds  of  all,  young  as  (dd,  the  tender  maiden^  whose 
light  heart  is  as  pure  as  the  smnmer  fountain,  to  dwell  on  thoughts 
from  which  thej  onght  to  be  diverted  by  every  lawful  means ;  and 
not  to  dwell  on  them  only,  but  to  give  them  words,  and  that  to 
a  person  of  another  sex.  What  she  would  scarcely  dare  to  utter  to 
her  mother,  to  herself,  is,  with  but  a  thin  wood^A  partition,  to  be 
whispered,  but  distinctly  whispered — and  that  not  now  to  a  hoary 
and  venerable  prelate,  not  to  a  monk  pale  with  fasting  and  emaci- 
ated with  study  and  prayer,  and  bowed  to  the  earth  with  premature 
age— not  to  one  who  retires  again  with  her  secret  to  his  lonely 
cell — ^bnt  one  in  the  full  vigour,  it  may  be,  of  manly  beaaty,  whom 
she  meets  at  every  comer  of  the  street,  perhaps  in  her  common 
society,  and  as  a  welcome  guest  in  the  quiet  saloon  of  her  own 
home. 

M.  Michelet  sets  forth  with  his  usual  graphic  power>  and 
at  least  with  that  probable  truth  whidi  may  suggest  serious 
reflection,  another  scene  (his  pamphlet,  like  his  history,  is  all 
scenes)  in  which  a  devotee^  not  quite  so  ignorant  of  the  world> 
may  pass  from  one  excitement  to  another : — 

*  Quel  lieu,  je  voub  prie,  plus  puissant  que  realise  sur  Pimagination — 
plus  riche  en  illusions,  plus  fascinateur  ?  C'est  Pc^glise  justement  qui 
ennoble  Thomme,  vulgaire  ailleurs,  qui  le  grandit,  Tezag^re,  lui  prfite  sa 
po^ie. 

'  Voyez-vous  cette  solennelle  figure  qui,  sous  1 'or  et  la  pourpre  des 
habits  pontificauz,  monte  avec  la  pens^  d'un  peuple,  la  pri^re  de  dix 
mille  hornmes,  au  triomphal  escalier  du  choBur  de  Saint  Denis?  Le 
voyez-vous  encoret  qui  sur  tout  ce  peuple  k  genoux,  plane  k  la  hauteur 
des  vo4te8,  porte  la  tdte  dans  les  chapiteauz  parmi  les  t^tes  ail<^8  des 
anges,  et  de  1^  lance  la  foudre?. . .  Eh  bien !  c'est  lui  cet  archange  ter- 
riblei  qui  tout  k  I'heure  descend  pour  elle,  et  maintenant  doux  et  facile, 
vient,  Ik-bas,  dans  cette  cbapelle  obscure  I'enteudre  aux  heures  languis- 
saAtes  de  I'apr^s-midi !  Belle  heure !  orageuse  et  tendre  (et  pourquoi 
done  le  coeur  nous  bat-il  si  fort  ici  ?).  Gomme  elle  est  d($jk  sombre  cette 
<^glise  I  il  n'est  pourtant  pas  tard  encore.  La  grande  rose  du  portail 
flamboie  au  aoleil  couchant.  • .  .Mais  c'est  toute  autre  chose  au  choeur; 
des  ombres  graves  s'y  ^tendent,  et  d^rri^re  c'est  I'obseurit^.. .  .Une 
chose  <ltonne  et  faitpresque  peur,  d'aussi  loin  quePon  regarde;  c'est,  tout 
au  fond  de  Tf^glise,  ce  myst^re  de  vieux  vitraux  qui,  ne  montrant  plus 
de  dessin  pr^s,  scintiilent  dans  Tombre  comme  un  illisible  grimoire 
de  caract^res  inconnus.  •  •  .La  chapelle  n'en  est  pas  moins  obscure; 
vous  n'en  distinguez  plus  les  ornements,  les  d^Iicates  nervures  qui  se 
nouaient  k  la  vodte ;  I'ombre  s'tSpaississant  arrondit  et  confond  les  formes. 
Mais,  comme  si  ceite  chapelle  sombre  n'etait  pas  encore  assez  sombre, 
elle  enferme  dans  un  coin  IVtroit  r^duit  de  ch^ne  noir,  o(l  cet  homme 
(Smu,  cette  femme  tremblante,  rc^unis  si  pr^  I'un  de  I'autre,  vont  causer 
tout  has  de  Tamdur  de  Dieu.' — ^pp.  204-206. 
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We  have  done  some  violence  to  onraelvei  in  qnotii^  this  pas^ 
sage»  of  which,  however  brilliant,  we  can  neither  altogether  ap- 
prove the  spirit  or  the  tone  ;  but  it  furnishes  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment. Where  such  men  can  write  fearlessly  and  unrebuked,  at 
least  by  any  dominant,  we  say  not  universal,  feelings  of  the  con- 
fessional in  such  language,  is  it  not  a  sign  that  its  authority,  and 
therefore  that  its  uae,  has  passed  away  ?  If  not  awfuU  it  must  be 
dai^^erottSy  or  wcnrse  than  dangerous.  It  is  idle  to  denounce,  as 
some  may  be  inclined  to  denounce,  the  irreverence^  the  sacrilegi- 
ous insolence,  the  impiety  of  such  writers ;  the  page  is  read  from 
one  end  of  France  to  the  other  :  and  how  large  a  part  of  France  will 
hail  it  as  the  vivid  expression  of  its  own  sentiments !  Can  the 
confessional  regain  its  awfulness  in  the  face  of  such  remonstrance 
— be  that  remonstrance  just  or  not — with  the  historic  certainty  that 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  it  is  but  of  recent  date?  For  though 
confession  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  the  compulsory  confession  to 
the  priest  was  first  enjoined  by  an  authoritative  decree  in  the 
pontificate  of  I  nnocent  III.* 

Christianity  must  never  be  degraded  to  a  mere  moral  law ;  it 
must  never  for  an  instant  forget  its  loftier  mission  of  making  the 
Invisible  visible;  of  raising  the  soul  far  above  this  sublunary 
sphere:  but  while  it  is  above,  it  must  not  be  against  the  morsd 
sentiment,  the  enlightened  moral  sentiment  of  mankind ;  it  must 
harmonise  with  it  jealously,  severely,  and  without  suspicion. 
Priestly  influence  may  silence  it,  may  pervert  it,  may  substitute 
for  it  some  other  absorbing  impulse ;  but  the  indissoluble  wedlock 
of  Christian  faith  and  perfect  morals  cannot  be  long  violated 
with  impunity.  Christianity  has  not  emancipated  woman  to  sub- 
mit her  to  another  dominion  than  that  of  her  husband. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Confessional  is  nothing  to  that  of  the 
Direction.  The  confessor  receives  his  penitents  in  the  church,  at 
appointed  hours ;  the  director,  at  his  own  time,  in  the  private 
house : — 

*  Au  confesseur  on  dit  les  jM^cht^s ;  on  ne  lui  doit  rien  de  plus.  Au 
directeur  on  dit  tout,  on  se  dit  soi-m^me  et  les  siens,  ses  affaires,  ses  in- 
t<$r6t8.  Celui  k  qui  Ton  confie  le  plus  grand  int^rftt,  celui  du  salut 
^temel,  comment  ne  lui  con6erait-OD  pas  de  petits  intilr^ts  temporels,  le 

*  With  the  aothor  of  a  book  wliich  haf  juft  reaohed  us,  'De  la  Confearion,  et  du 
C^libat  det  Prdtrei,  ^  Fiancieque  Boavier,*  we  would  both  willingly  augur,  and 
devoutly  pray  for  the  mcieanng  influence  of  the  Pulpit,  rather  than  of  the  Confewional. 
This  work,  though  of  considerable  ability,  and  with  much  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is 
not  written  in  the  calm  tone,  or  with  that  severe  accuracy  of  learning  which  is  demanded 
in  this  grave  controversy.  The  quotations  are  strangely  loose,  some  of  the  references 
incorrect— almost  all  to  auUior  or  volume,  without  chapter  or  page.  In  one  place, 
amou^  the  authorities  cited  is  Tripartite  (p.  414) ;  a  newly  discovered  ecclesiastical 
historian — we  ptesume^  an  impersonation  of  the  'Historia  Tripartita.* ' 
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manage  de  sea  enfana,  le  teatament  qu'oD  projette,  etc.  ?  Le  confeaaeur 
eat  obIig(^  an  aecret ;  il  ae  tait,  ou  dcTrait  ae  taire.  Le  directeur  n'a  point 
cette  obligation.  II  peut  rc^v^ler  ce  qu'il  aait,  aurtout  ^  un  prStre,  ^  un 
autre  directeur.  Suppoaona  dana  une  maison  une  yingtaine  de  pr^trea 
(ou  un  pen  moina,  par  <Sgard  pour  la  loi  d'aaaociation)  qui  aoient  lea  una 
confeaaeura,  lea  autrea  directeura  dea  mSmea  peraonnea ;  comme  direc- 
teura,  ila  peuvent  (^changer  leura  renaeignemena,  mettre  en  commun  aar 
une  table  mille  ou  deux  mille  conaciencea,  en  combiner  lea  rapporta ; 
comme  lea  pi^cea  d'un  jeu  d'^heca,  en  n^ler  d'avance  lea  mouTementB, 
lea  int<Sr§ta»  et  ae  diatribuer  k  eux-m^ea  lea  rdlea  qu'ila  doivent  jouer 
pour  mener  le  tout  &  leura  fina.' — p.  225. 

It  is  this  Direction  which,  withdrawing  confession  from  its  last 
control — the  solemnity  of  the  church — from  the  partial  publicity, 
the  dignity  of  a  sacred  ceremony — introduces  into  the  family  one 
that  is  not  of  the  family,  but  who  rules  it  with  despotic  sway ;  who 
knows  more  of  the  intimate  thoughts  of  the  husband  than  the  wife, 
of  the  wife's  than  her  husband ;  who  has  an  authority  greater  than 
that  of  the  parent  over  the  child,  because  the  child  intuitively  feels 
that  it  is  the  Director,  not  the  parent,  who  determines  everything. 
Thus  all  that  is  delightful  in  ndFection,  its  spontaneity,  is  checked 
and  chilled ;  mutual  confidence  passes  through  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person ;  love  itself  becomes  timid  and  surreptitious — ^it  has 
lost  all  its  free  and  unrestrained  effusion.     It  is  now  no  longer  the 
eye  of  God,  whose  eternal  providence  is  watching  over  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  affections,  the  growth  of  the  individual  moral 
being,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  members  of  a  harmonious 
family  upon  each  other ;   but  the  prying,  curious,  sleepless,  im- 
portunate, inevitable  eye  of  a  man — who  is  present  in  the  most 
intimate  intercourse,   hears  every   word,   coldly   watches   every 
emotion ;  whom  habitual  hypocrisy  vainly  attempts  to  elude,  and 
habitual  servitude  only  can  satisfy.    This  assuredly  is  a  temptation 
to   spiritual  tyranny  to  which  human  nature  should  not  be  ex- 
posed.    A   Rodin  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  system. 
The  confession,  too,  of  one  must  involve  the  conduct  of  others :  thus 
it  is  an  universal  delation  by  a  religious  police,  with  an  espionage 
in  every  family.     The  director  is  to  the  wife  another  husband,  to 
the  friend  a  more  intimate  friend,  to  the  statesman  far  more  than 
his  secretary,  to  the  kmg  nearer  than  his  minister.     This  direc- 
tion, though  not  confined  to  the  Jesuits,  was  the  great  secret  of 
the  Jesuit  power;  and,  no  doubt,  of  the  Jesuit  ruin.     It  would 
be  a  curious  speculation  how  far  the  decrepitude  of  the  old  royal 
families  of  Europe,  which  led  to  the  triumph  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionary principles,  may  be  traced  to  direction.     Hereditary  ma- 
lady, no  doubt,  in  many  cases  surrendered  the  enfeebled  sovereign, 
without  resistance,  to  this  secret  domination ;  but  it  is  a  melan- 
choly truth,  that  in  scarcely  any  instance  did  this  close  religious 
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superintendence  restrain,  we  say  not  the  follies,  but  the  grosser 
vices  of  these  kings.  Trace  it  from  the  soft  and  easy  rule  of  Father 
Cotton  down  to  the  Pere  Tellier,  down  to  the  accommodating 
directors  of  Louis  XV.,  and  throughout  almost  the  whole  line  of 
Spanish  Bourbons.  While  even  this  poor  advantage — poor  as  far 
as  their  subjects  were  concerned — was  not  obtained,  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  were  left  to  upstart  favourites  made  or  unmade  by 
this  secret  influence-— or  they  were  abandoned  to  total  neglect. 
To  maintain  that  power — that  sovereignty  above  the  sovereign — 
that  abasement  of  the  temporal  below  the  spiritual  dominion — 
which  the  Gregorys  and  Innocents  sought  by  the  bolder  means  of 
direct  aggression,  of  haughty  pretension,  of  spiritual  force  and 
violence,  but  which  was  far  more  fully  exercised  by  being  be- 
hind the  throne  rather  than  above  it — what  sacrifice  could  be  too 
great?  Christian  morality  went  first:  had  not  Pascal,  with  his 
fearless  irony,  forbade  the  divorce,  it  would  have  been  complete. 
Monarchy,  which  ceased  to  rule,  fell  into  contempt.  The  whole 
mind  of  Roman  Catholic  Europe,  which  by  an  education,  cold, 
minute,  laborious,  Jesuitism  strove  to  engross  and  keep  down  to 
a  dead  level  of  mediocrity,  woke  up  suddenly,  opened  its  wonder- 
ing eyes,  and  mistook  the  brilliant  meteor  of  the  Voltairian  phi- 
losophy for  the  sunlight  of  truth.  Religion  itself,  without  the 
poetry  of  the  older  Catholicism,  or  the  more  severely  reasoning 
faith  of  Protestantism,  which  this  order  had  been  inculcating  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  on  the  peasant,  on  the  sovereign — to  which 
they  had  been  endeavouring  to  enslave  literature,  arts,  philosophy — 
was  suddenly  found  dead.  With  all  the  rising  generation — as  it 
would  have  seemed — at  their  disposition,  they  had  not  a  man  of 
talent  or  vigour  to  stand  in  the  breach :  it  was  as  if  their 
triumph  had  smitten  the  whole  Church  with  barrenness.  While 
this  vast  spiritual  police  seemed  omnipotent  as  omnipresent — 
while  by  every  kind  of  intrigue,  by  correspondence  throughout 
and  far  beyond  the  civilized  nations,  by  a  free-masonry  which 
communicated  with  the  rapidity  and  the  secrecy  of  the  electric 
tel^raph,  it  appeared  to  rule  the  world,  it  was  put  down,  as  it  were, 
by  acclamation.  The  suppression  of  this  wonderful  Society — for 
wonderful  it  was  in  its  rise — in  its  progress  to  almost  universal 
dominion — in  the  extraordinary  characters  of  its  first  founders — ^in 
its  reconquest  of  half  Germany  from  Protestantism,  in  its  foreign 
missions,  which,  after  astonishing  Christendom  with  their  boasted 
success,  were  disclaimed  by  more  than  one  Pope,  as  compromising 
the  truth  and  the  purity  of  religion ; — their  suppression  is  the  evi- 
dence of  their  utter  weakness  in  what  appeared  their  hour  of 
strength :  they  were  still  directors  of  half  the  consciences  in  a 
large  part  of  Europe,  when  they  were  at  once  and  contemptuously 
VOL.  Lxxvi.  NO.  CLii.  z  discharged. 
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discharged.  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  abandon  them;  and 
the  only  protectors  they  found  were  the  English  (with  whom  they 
had  entered  into  some  questionable  commercial  relations  in  Ame- 
rica), that  pious  Christian  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  the  virtuous 
Empress  Catherine !  * 

We  return  to  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  people.  Of  all 
the  manifold  blessings  we  owe  to  the  Reformation,  the  greatest 
was  that  which  restored  the  minister  of  Christ  to  his  position  as 
a  citizen  and  as  a  man ;  the  abrc^ation  of  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy;  the  return  from  that  monastic  Christianity,  which  from  the 
fourth  century  had  held  out  a  false  model  of  perfection,  to  genuine 
primitive  Christianity. 

Believing,  as  we  implicitly  do,  the  whole  monastic  system  to 
have  come  originally  not  from  the  shores  of  the  Jordan,  but  from 
those  of  the  Ganges — ^not  from  the  foot  of  Carmel  or  Lebanon, 
but  of  the  Himalaya;  believing  it  to  be  founded  on  a  false  phi- 
losophy— ^the  malignity  of  matter,  and  in  consequence  the  sinful- 
ness of  everything  corporeal ;  believing  it  to  be  a  dastardly  de- 
sertion of  one  half  of  our  duty  under  the  pretence  of  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  other — ^the  utter  abnegation  of  one  of  the  great 
commandments  of  the  Law,  the  love  of  man ;  believing  it  to  be 
directly  opposite  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord,  who  seems  de- 
signedly to  reject  the  example  of  John  the  Baptist  as  applicable 
to  his  disciples ;  believing  that  the  one  or  two  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  which  can  be  thought  to  tend  that  way  relate 
merely  to  the  dangerous  and  afflicting  times  of  the  primitive 
Christians;  believing  that  the  perfection  of  Christianity  is  the 
active  performance  of  duty,  the  devotion,  the  dedication  of  every 
faculty  of  body  and  of  mind  with  which  we  were  endowed  by 
God  to  the  identical  cause  of  God  and  human  happiness ;  be- 
lieving it  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  pure  and  lofty  conception 
of  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  true  dignity  and  destination  of  man ; 
believing  it  to  be  low  and  selfish  in  its  object — superstitious  and 
degrading  in  its  practices — at  best  but  a  dreamy  and  indolent 
concentration  of  the  individual  upon  himself  under  the  fond  sup- 
position that  he  is  in  communion  with  God — or  the  degradation 
of  our  better  faculties  to  coarse  employments,  which  there  are  and 
must  be  coarse  natures  enough  to  fulfil ; — ^yet,  with  all  this,  we 
hesitate  not  to  do  justice,  and  ample  justice,  to  individual  monks, 
to  monasteries,  and  to  monasticism  itself.  In  their  time  they  have 
doubtless  wrought  incalculable  good — good  which  could  not  have 
been  wrought  without  them.  The  monk,  because  he  has  been  a 
monk— i^t  least,  because  he  has  not  been  encumbered  with  earthly 

*  Sm  the  cariouf  recent  volume  of  M.  St  Priest 
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ties— has  been  able  to  rise  to  the  atmost  height  of  religious  self- 
sacrifice^  of  Christian  heroism  in  the  cause  of  God  and  of  man. 
The  monastery,  at  least  in  the  West,  has  been  the  holy  refuge  of 
much  human  wretchedness,  driven  from  the  face  of  a  hostile  and 
inhospitable  world — of  much  sin,  which  required  profound  and 
solitary  penance — of  much  remorse,  which  has  been  soothed  and 
softened.  They  have  taught  industrial  habits  to  rude  and  warlike 
tribes^  apd  fertilized  deserts ;  they  have  been  the  asyla  of  learn- 
ing and  the  arts,  the  schools  from  which  issued  the  most  powerful 
intellects  throughout  the  middle  ages.  Of  their  inestimable  ser- 
vices, especially  of  the  Benedictines,  to  letters,  what  lover  of 
letters  would  not  be  afraid  lest  he  should  speak  with  less  liberal 
gratitude  than  justice  would  demand? 

So,  too,  the  celibacy  of  the  secular  clergy — imperfectly  as  it  was 
enforced,  and  perseveringly  resisted  or  eluded,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly producing  the  evil  of  practice  inconsistent  with  theory,  of 
life  at  war  with  the  established  laws — ^nevertheless,  in  its  time, 
produced  much  collateral  and  adventitious  good.  It  was  not 
merely  that  the  missionary  priest,  as  well  as  the  missionary 
monk,  was  better  qualified  for  the  great  work  to  which  he  had 
devoted  himself,  by  being  unincumbered  with  amiable  weaknesses 
and  with  sympathies  which  might  have  distracted  the  energies 
of  his  heart  and  soul ;  but  there  was  a  more  profound  policy  than 
at  first  appears  in  the  stern  measures  of  Gregory  VII.  to  seclude 
the  clergy  from  mankind.  Not  only  was  an  unmarried  clergy  a 
more  powerful  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  the  Papal  sway, 
and  an  aristocracy  necessary  to  maintain  the  great  spiritual  sove- 
reignty, which  he  aimed  to  set  up  above  the  temporal  thrones  of 
Europe ;  but  in  the  strong  hereditary  tendencies  of  the  feudal 
times,  a  married  clergy  would  have  become  an  hereditary  caste, 
and  finally  sunk  back,  bearing  with  it  the  gradually  alienated  en- 
dowments of  the  Church  into  the  mass  of  each  nation.  But  this 
view  requires  far  more  than  a  passing  sentence^  and  more  indeed 
than  all  which  hereafter  we  shall  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it. 

However  it  may  appear  to  some  of  our  readers,  this  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  monastic  Christianity  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  by 
no  means  idle  and  irrelevant  at  the  present  hour.  Our  Ecclesiido- 
laters  are  not  content  with  the  cathedral— they  are  looking  back 
with  fond  and  undisguised  regret  to  the  monastery ;  they  disdain 
the  discomfited  surplice,  and  yearn  after  the  cowl  and  the  scapu- 
lary.  When  we  have  men  not  merely  of  recluse  and  studious 
temperament,  with  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  founder  of  a 
religious  order,  revelling  in  subtleties  of  the  intellect  like  an  old 
schoolman,  with  a  conscious  and  well-tried  power  of  captivating 
young  minds  by  the  boldness  and  ingenuity  of  religious  paradox ; 
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but  those  too  who  have  known  the  sanctifying  blessings  and  the 
sanctif jing  sorrows  of  domestic  life^  not  as  yet  indeed  condemning 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy^  but  holding  up  monastic  celibacy  as  a 
rare  gift^  an  especial  privil^e  of  God*s  designated  saints^  assum* 
ing  the  lofty  indignation  of  insulted  spirituality  against  those  who 
utterly  deny  the  first  principles  of  this  doctrine — it  may  be  time 
to  show  even  hastily  and  imperfectly  the  grounds  on  which  the 
English  Church  has  deliberately  repudiated  the  whole  system. 

Among  other  startling  publications  of  the  day,  Mr.  Albany 
Christie  (still  we  believe  a  professing  Anglican)  has  lately  given 
us  a  tract  on  Holy  Virginity,  adapted  from  St.  Ambrose^  for 
modem  use«-a  mystic  rhapsody  in  the  worst  style  of  that  most 
unequal  of  the  ancient  fathers,  strangely,  and  we  must  take  the 
freedom  to  say,  comically  mingled  up  by  the  translator  with 
allusions  to  modern  manners.  The  boldness  with  which  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  dealt  with  in  this  little  work  is  by  no 
means  the  least  curious  point  about  it,  considering  that  it  is  un- 
scrupulously, no  doubt  from  reverence,  as  proceeding  from  a  holy 
father  of  the  church,  reproduced  at  this  time.  '  Consider,'  we  read, 
'that  they  were  virgins  who,  in  preference  to  the  Apostles,  first  saw 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.'  *  Now  we  read  in  St.  Luke  that  it 
was  Mary  Magdalene  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  ofJameSt 
and  other  women  that  were  with  them,  which  told  these  things 
unto  the  Apostles  (xxiv.  10).  As  all  biblical  critics  know,  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  harmonising  the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists 
as  to  the  coming  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre ;  but  without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  about  Mary  Magdalene,  besides  the  mater- 
nity of  the  other  Mary,  we  read  of  Joanna  that  she  was  the  wife 
ofChuza,  Herod's  steward;  and  Salome  (who  is  named  in  St. 
Mark,  XV.  40)  was  probably  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children ! 
But  the  Song  of  Solomon  furnishes  the  great  persuasives  to  Holy 
Virginity,— 

^  My  locks,^  saith  he,  *  are  filled  with  the  drops  of  night  •  (Cant.  v. 
2).  Upon  his  head  the  razor  came  not,  he  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
steel  is  the  sign  and  implement  of  war,  therefore  are  his  locks  unshorn  ; 
and  they  are  filled  with  the  drops  of  the  night,  -the  meaning  of  which 
we  have  already  seen,  even  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  refreshes 
the  parched  and  weary  soul,  watering  the  dry  and  sun-baked  soil,  that  it 
may  bear  fruits  of  holiness.  But  we  must  not  haste  too  fast :  his  locks 
are,  as  of  a  holy  Nazarite.  unshorn,  the  razor  hath  not  touched  his 
bead :  yet  how  unlike  the  ringlets  of  the  wanton  daughters  of  fashion, 
dressed  with  crisping  pins,  curled  and  plaited  with  a  hireling's  art,  divided 
hither  and  thither  with  minutest  care,  redolent  with  luxurious  perfumes 
und  scented  oils ;  these  are  not  ornaments  but  criminal  devices ;  not  the 
modest  head-gear  of  the  virtuous  maiden,  but  impure  allurements  to  ub- 

*  Tract  on  Hoi  j  Virj^iCy,  derived  from  St.  Ambroie,  p.  7. 
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chaste  thoughts  and  enticements  of  a  soul,  if  not  a  body,  the  victim  of 
prostitution.  These  haughty  daughters  of  England,  who  walk  with  out- 
stretched necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walking  and  mincing  as  they  n^o, 
despise  the  degraded  and  wretched  woman  whom  deceit  has  lured,  or 
agonising  poverty  has  driven  from  the  paths  of  virtue ;  think  you  that 
their  virtue  would  be  proof,  if  the  fear  of  public  infamy  were  withdrawn 
against  the  deed  of  sin,  when  now  so  many  acts  imply  that  the  thought 
of  sin  is  no  stranger  to  their  minds  ?  ' — ^p.  31. 

1^^  according  to  this  new  treatise  on  the '  Unloveliness  of  Love- 
Iocks>'  (pardon  this  approximation  of  Old  Prjnne  and  St.  Am- 
brose,) all  young  ladies  who  curl  their  hair,  or  have  their  hair 
curled  by  '  a  hireling/  are  in  heart  no  better  than  the  outcasts 
of  the  Strand ! 

^  Shun  then.  Christian  virgins,  the  public  walks,  shun  the  places  of 
public  concourse;  shun  the  hot  ball-room;  the  worldly  bazaar  (the 
more  worldly  because  hypocritical)  ;  the  fashionable  watering-places ; 
ay,  and  the  Church  of  God,  which  should  be  the  house  of  prayer,  but 
which  is  made  the  scene  of  man's  display  and  man*s  idolatry,  where 
Christ's  little  ones,  the  poor  and  wretched,  cannot  (for  delicacy  and 
pride  exclude  them)  come  to  worship.' — p.  18. 

This,  if  we  could  be  amused  by  such  things,  would  be  an  amusing 
confusion  of  modem- antique  notions  and  antipathies.  St.  Am- 
brose may  possibly  have  had  a  convent  chapel  to  send  his  recluses 
to ;  but  are  the  young  ladies  of  the  new  school  not  to  go  to  Church 
at  all— because,  to  the  horror  of  Mr.  Christie,  they  may  find  it 
necessary  to  sit  in  pews  f 

It  is  singular  that  these  monastic  notions,  even  partially  and 
timidly  admitted,  seem  to  produce  an  indelicacy  and  even  gross- 
ness  of  thought  and  sentiment,  which  in  the  most  innocent  gaiety 
of  manners,  and  in  the  most  harmless  amusements,  can  see  no- 
thing but  the  deepest  and  most  shameless  corruption.  Omnia 
munda  mundis  may  be  a  doubtful  adage,  but  omnia  immunda 
immundis  is  irrefragable.  The  whole  series  of  '  Lives  of  the 
Saints,'  in  language  severely  pure,  perpetually  shows  a  coarseness 
of  thought,  we  are  persuaded  more  dangerously  immoral  than 
works  of  a  far  lighter  and  far  less  rigid  tone.*  We  mean  not  only 
those  perilous  adventures  in  which  almost  all  their  knight-errants 
of  monkish  valour  are  tried — and  from  which  they  take  refuge  by 
plunging  head  over  ears  into  cold  water ;  and  all  the  other  strange 
conflicts  with  daemons,  who  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  spite  against 
this  especial  virtue.-jr    We  dread  the  general  effect  of  these  writings 

on 

*  We  suppose  most  of  oar  readers  are  aware  that  the  '  Lives  of  the  Enn^llsh  Saiuts,' 
publishnig  m  small  moDthly  numbers,  were  started  with  a  pre&ce  by  Mr.  Newman— 
and  are  generally  considered  as  having  been  designed  to  supply  the  plaee  of  the  sus- 
pended 'Tracts  for  the  Times.*    We  have  before  us  a  dozen  of  these  numbers. 

f  See  some  small  but  clever  tracts,  called  *  Moderu  Hagiology«*  in  the  first  of 
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on  the  minds  of  young  men,  vye,  and  young  women  too ;  for  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  beauty  and  simplicity  with  which  a  few  at 
least  of  these  very  unequal  biographies  are  composed — ^the  singular 
skill  with  which  every  thing  which  U,  is  depreciated,  and  every 
thing  which  has  been  is  painted  in  the  most  captivating  light — the 
consummate  artifice  with  which  the  love  of  novelty  is  disguised 
under  a  passion  for  ancient  and  neglected  truth — will  obtain  some 
female  readers.  We  dread  it  because  throughout  these  writings 
the  minds  of  the  pure  of  both  sezes^  and  especially  of  that  which 
is  purest  by  nature  and  by  education,  by  innate  modesty  and 
tender  maternal  watchfulness,  are  forced  to  dwell  on  thoughts 
which  recur  frequently  enough,  without  being  thus  fostered  by 
being  moulded  up  inseparably  with  religious  meditation.  The 
true  safeguard  of  youthful  manners  is  the  sensitive  delicacy  which 
restricts  from  tampering  with  such  subjects;  the  strong  will 
which  dismisses  them  at  once,  and  concenters  itself  on  other  sub- 
jects, on  the  business  of  life,  on  intellectual  pursuits,  or  even  on 
sports  or  exercises :  but  here  by  this  one  conflict  being  represented 
as  the  great  business  of  life,  as  the  main  object  of  spiritual  ambi- 
tion^ no  escape  is  left  open ;  it  does  not  naturally  recur,  but  is 
hourly  and  momentarily  recalled ;  the  virtue  we  have  no  doubt 
is  often  rendered  absolutely  unattainable  by  the  incessant  care 
for  its  attainment. 

This — almost  beyond  their  perilous  tampering  with  truth,  and 
endangering  of  all  faith,  by  demanding  belief  in  the  most  puerile 
miracles,  as  though  they  were  Holy  Writ,  or  at  least  insinuating 
that  there  is  no  gradation  in  the  sin  of  unbelief — ^and  we  must  add 
a  most  melancholy  hardness  and  intolerance — will  confine  the  in- 
fluence of  these  new  hagiologists  to  a  few«  and  those  the  younger 
readers^  who  will  hereafter  become  wiser. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  '  life  of  St.  Gilbert/  which,  profane 
and  uninitiated  as  we  are,  we  read  with  a  shudder.  The  author 
is  speaking  of  certain  dreams  which  determine  the  saint  abso- 
lutely to  forbid  himself  the  sight  of  a  woman.  After  an  allusion, 
to  our  feelings  most  irreverent,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  goes  still 
further ;  with,  as  usual,  either  a  real  or  a  studied  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible.     '  He  who  was  infinitely  more  sinless  by 

wbicb,  p.  10,  et  leq.,  are  some  ngnificant  eztracti  (auch  as  we  hardly  dare  TeDture), 
and  tome  lennble  obiervatioiu  on  the  language  of  these  stem  asserters  of  the  strictneis 
of  what  they  call  Catholic  morals.  As  this  writer  says — <  A  taini  according  to 
— >—  teaching  is  plainly  a  person  of  no  ordinary  degree  of  natural  viciousness, 
and  of  unusual  and  almost  preternatural  violence  of  animal  passions.  His  sanctity 
consists  mainly  in  the  curious  and  far-fetched  ingenuity  of  the  torments  by  which  he 
contrives  to  keep  himself  within  the  bounds  of  decency.^  The  example  is  that  of  St 
Cuthbert,  a  bishop»  who,  when  he  went  to  hold  holy  conversation  with  the  abbess 
St  Ebba,  took  the  precaution  to  cool  himself  every  night  ^hj  standing  up  to  his  neck 
in  the  water^  or  in  the  chilly  air  V 
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grace^  even  by  nature  impeccable,  because  he  was  the  Lord  from 
heaven,  he  has  allowed  it  to  be  recorded  that  his  disciples  won- 
dered that  he  talked  with  a  woman.*  That  his  disciples  did  not 
wonder  at  his  talking  with  a  woman,  but  at  his  talking  with  a 
woman  of  Samaria,  what  simple  reader  of  the  gospel  will  fail  to 
perceive?  (John  iv.  27;  compare  verse  9.)  How  many  other 
passages  in  our  Lord's  life  utterly  refute  this  false  monastic  view 
of  his  character !     Who  are  said  to  have  '  ministered  to  him  ? ' 

We  must  add  one  or  two  extracts, — but  they  shall  be  passages 
of  the  more  harmless  sort. 

'  Holy  virginity  is  no  less  a  portion  of  Christianity  than  holy  peni- 
tence ;  and  the  denial  of  the  virtue  of  the  one  most  certainly  impairs  the 
jfull  belief  in  the  other.'— Zt/e  of  St.  Gilberi,  p.  49. 

The  reader  may  not  be  prepared  for  the  proof  of  this  axiom — 
'  for  the  communion  of  saints  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  lie  close 
together  in  the  Creed ' ! !     Again — 

*  They  who  deny  the  merit  of  virginity  leave  out  a  portion  of  Christiau 
morals.  .  •  .  The  Bible'-^this  writer  acknowledges — 'says  nothing 
about  monks  and  nuns;  but  it  says  a  great  deal  about  prayer,  and 
about  taking  up  the  cross.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  cross  has  sanctified 
domestic  affections,  by  raising  marriage  to  a  dignity  which  it  never  pos- 
sessed before ;  and  yet  human  affections  are  terrible  things ;  love  is  as 
strong  and  insatiable  as  death ;  and  how  hard  is  it  to  love  as  though  we 
loved  not;  and  to  weep,  as  though  we  wept  not;  and  to  laugh,  as  though 
we  laughed  not !  Happy  are  they  to  whom  human  affections  are  not  all 
joy ;  tlie  mother  has  her  cross  as  well  as  the  nun,  and  it  will  be  blessed 
to  her.  Happy  they  who  have  to  tend  the  sick  bed  of  a  parent  or  a 
friend;  they  need  seek  no  further,  they  have  their  cross.  Yet  happiest 
of  all  is  she,  who  is  marked  out  for  ever  from  the  world,  whose  slightest 
action  assumes  the  character  of  adoration,  because  she  is  bound  by  a 
vow  to  her  heavenly  spouse,  as  an  earthly  bride  is  bound  by  the  nuptial 
vow  to  her  earthly  lora.* 

For  ourselves  we  rest  content  with  the  Christian  perfection  of 
the  Bible.  According  to  the  plain  principles  of  that  book,  we 
believe  that  the  most '  enskyed  and  sainted  nun  *  (in  Shakspeare*s 
beautiful  words)  is  as  far  below,  in  true  Christian  perfection,  we 
will  say  the  mother  of  St.  Augustine,  or  the  wife  who  sucked  the 
poison  from  her  husband's  wound,  even,  in  due  proportion,  as  he 
who  went  into  the  wilderness  to  him  who  '  went  about  doing  good.' 
Who  will  compare  the  '  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue '  of  the 
recluse  with  that  of  the  sister  of  charity  ?  Yet  will  the  virginity  of 
the  latter  weigh  in  the  Evangelic  balance  one  grain  in  comparison 
with  her  charity  ? 

Another  writer  is  not  content  with  elevating  the  unnatural 
state,  but  must  depreciate  those  natural  affections,  to  be  '  void  of 
which,'  we  have  high  authority  to  believe,  is  no  safe  conditbn. 
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^  After  casting  our  eyes  on  the  holy  rood,  does  it  never  occur  to  us  to 
wonder  how  it  can  be  possible  to  be  saved  in  the  midst  of  the  endear- 
ments of  a  family,  and  the  joys  of  domestic  life  ?  God  forbid  that  any 
one  should  deny  the  possibility ! — ^but  does  it  not  at  first  sight  require 
proof,  that  heaven  can  be  won  by  a  life  spent  in  this  quiet  way  ?' — 
Xife  of  St,  Stephen  Harding ^  p.  113. 

We  will  tell  this  unhappy  man  that  there  is  more  true  religion, 
more  sense  of  God  s  goodness,  more  humble  resignation  to  his 
chastening  hand^  from  the  sight  of  one  living,  or  the  grave  of  one 
dead  child,  than  in  years  of  fasting  and  flagellation. 

We  repeat  that  we  have  not  the  least  apprehension  of  the 
ultimate,  or  even  the  extensive  success  of  these  doctrines  here ; 
their  only  bad  effect  will  be  to  make  a  few  young  men  very 
miserable,  very  sour  tempered,  and  very  arrogant;  and  on  the 
other  hand  they  may  perhaps  prevent  some  early  and  imprudent 
marriages. 

But  abroad,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  mur- 
murs both  loud  and  deep  are  again  heard  against  the  law  of  celibacy. 
It  is  not  only  the  priest  Konge,  who  has  absolutely  seceded  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense  and  truthful- 
ness of  Germany  against  the  seamless  coat  *  of  our  Lord,  which  in 
the  nineteenth  century  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  thought  fit  to 
exhibit,  and  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  visited  by  above 
a  million  of  worshippers.  The  clergy  of  Baden  some  years  ago 
published  a  deliberate  aigument,  to  which  a  reply  f  was  made  by 
the  late  Professor  Mohler,  the  author  of  the  Symbolik  ;  a  reply 
written  with  his  usual  ability  and  polemic  skill.  Even  in  his  own 
Church,  the  arguments  and  authority  of  this  distinguished  logician 
have  had  little  or  no  effect  in  suppressing  these  opinions :  they  are 
day  after  day  gaining  ground.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  Mohler 
would  be  accepted  by  all  moderate  and  learned  Roman  Catholic 
writers  as  in  every  respect  qualified  to  do  justice  to  his  cause. 
M6hler*s  great  argument  is,  that  the  Church  has  the  right  not 
merely  to  lay  before  those  whom  she  exalts  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood,  but  to  exact,  as  a  qualification  for  that  dignity,  the 
highest  ideal  of  Christianity.  But  this  assumes  the  point  at  issue. 
If  it  be  not  the  ideal  of  the  Sacred  Writings — if  it  be  the  ideal 

*  Two  German  Professon  at  Bonn  hare  published  a  curious  f  ract  on  this  seamless 
coat  of  Treves  and  the  twenty  other  seamless  coats,  the  history  of  which  they  have 
traced  with  true  German  perseverance  and  erudition.  It  is  a  calm  disquisition  in  an 
excellent  tone ;  its  historico-theological  learning  relieved  by  quiet  irony.  It  is  some- 
what amusing  to  find  that  the  Infallible  Gregory  XVI.  issued  » Letter,  asserting  the 
authenticity  of  the  seamless  coat  of  Argenteuil,  not  remembering  that  the  InfiiUible 
Leo  X.  bad  asserted  the  authenticity  of  that  of  Treves;  while  other  Infallible  Pon- 
tifis  have  given  their  approbation  to  the  list  of  relics  in  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran, 
where  there  is  a  third.     *  Rom  hat  gesprochen*— "say  our  Professors. 

t  The  tract  is  reprinted  in  Mohler's  'Gesammelte  Sciiften,'  i.  band,  pp.  177-267. 
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of  a  false  philosophy  not  recognised  bj  the  Sacred  Writings,  but 
almost  universally  dominant  in  the  intellectual  world,  into  which 
Christianity  passed  almost  immediately  after  its  first  complete 
publication — and  if  that  false  philosophy  be  now  utterly  discarded 
from  the  human  mind — the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  great  ideal  truth,  which  distin- 
guishes any  system,  will  pervade  that  system  throughout;  that 
if  not  objectively  prominent  in  every  part,  it  shall  be  found  in 
its  depths,  wherever  we  sound  them ;  that  it  will  be,  if  not  uni- 
formly and  explicitly,  perpetually  implied ;  that  it  shall  be  not 
casually  and  incidentally  noticed,  but  fill  that  place  which  be- 
comes its  importance;  and,  above  all,  must  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  revelation.  But  for  this  principle,  upon 
which  the  ideal  dignity  of  celibacy  rests,  the  monastics  can  refer 
only  to  two  insulated  and  ambiguous  passages  in  the  whole  New 
Testament.* 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  if  it  was  not  a  new  truth,  of  which 
the  primary  conception  dawned  as  it  were  upon  the  world  under 
the  new  dispensation.  Notions  absolutely  uncongenial  with  the 
state  of  the  human  mind,  might,  according  to  the  customary  deal- 
ings of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  introduced  with  caution,  if 
we  may  so  say,  bordering  on  timidity ;  but  this  would  hardly  be 
the  case  with  questions  which  might  seem  to  await  a  solemn  and 
indisputable  decision  from  the  new  teacher  of  righteousness. 

The  great  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  celibate  and  con- 
templative state  over  that  of  marriage  and  of  active  life — the  philo- 
sophy or  theology,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  which  proscribed 
marriage,  and  exalted  celibacy,  as  withdrawing  the  soul  from  the 
pollution  of  malignant  matter, — had  already  made  its  way  among 
the  Jews  both  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  :  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Essenes  and  Therapeutee,  who,  even  if  we  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
the  parents,  were  at  least  the  types  and  the  forerunners  of  Chris- 
tian monachism. 

That  such  tenets  had  already  grown  up  among  the  Jews  we 
have  the  historical  testimony  of  both  the  two  great  Jewish  writers 
of  the  times — of  Josephus  and  Philo  (to  say  nothing  of  Pliny  and 
others) — ^testimony  absolutely  unquestionable.  And  that  such 
tenets,  so  directly  opposed  to  the  law,  the  history,  and  the  actual 
predominant  state  of  Jewish  feeling,  should  so  have  srown  up,  is  in 
itself  very  extraordinary,  and  shows  the  wonderful  power  which 
these  tenets  possessed  of  seizing  and  enthralling  the  human  mind. 
The  Priesthood,  the  High  Priesthood  itself,  was  hereditary ;  the 

*  We  say  two,  because,  though  often  quoted,  the  third  (Rer.  xir.  4)  is,  to  our 
judgment,  clearly  metaphorical :  it  is  not  physical  pollution,  but  the  pollution  by 
idolatry  whkh  is  meant.    See  RosenmiiUer  %n  loco,  or  the  common  Family  Bible. 
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Leyites  were  in  no  way  exempt  from  the  great  duty^  in  some 
respects  the  positive  law,  of  continuing  their  race ;  throughout 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  no  trace  of  the  sanctity  of  celibacy  : 
barrenness  in  all  women  was  a  curse ;  and  this  feeling  (for  who 
might  not  be  mother  of  the  Messiah?)  still  in  general  prevailed 
among  the  Jews.  This  part  of  the  Essenian  doctrine  was  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  growth  of  foreign  opinions.  This  there- 
fore was  a  point  on  which  the  new  religion  would,  it  might  be 
expected,  authoritatively  pronounce,  if  accordant  with  its  design ; 
accept  with  distinct  approval,  define  with  precise  limitations,  make 
it  in  fact  an  integral  and  inseparable  part  of  the  faith.  Such  it 
was  when  it  became  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  after  several  cen- 
turies :  it  was  then  virtually  and  practically  a  part  of  the  religion. 
A  Jovinian  or  Vigilantius  of  the  fourth  century  might  appeal  to 
reason  or  to  Scripture  against  it ;  but  even  they  would  hardly  deny 
that  it  was  a  dominant  tenet  in  Christendom. 

But  even  that  highest  sanction,  our  Lord's  own  conduct  in  the 
choice  of  his  disciples,  was  wanting  to  this  tenet.  The  chief  of 
his  apostles,  St.  Peter,  certainly  had  no  claim  to  this  ideal  per- 
fection ;  nor  does  there  appear  the  least  evidence  in  the  Gospel, 
that  up  to  a  certain  period,  either  by  his  language,  or  by  his  pre- 
ference of  those  who  possessed  this  qualification,  the  Saviour  had 
inculcated,  or  even  suggested,  any  belief  in  its  superior  sanctity. 
The  one  occasion  on  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject  was  that 
related  in  the  19th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  Questions  had 
been  brought  before  him  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
purer  and  more  severe  morality  of  our  Lord  condemned  without 
reserve  that  fatal  facility  of  divorce  which  was  permitted  by  the 
less  rigid  Pharisaic  school.  Adultery  alone,  according  to  his  com- 
mandment, dissolved  the  holy  and  irrepealable  marriage  tie.  But 
his  disciples,  bred,  it  should  seem,  under  the  laxer  system,  appear 
to  have  clung  strangely  to  the  easier  doctrine.  Their  doubts 
assumed  the  following  form : — '  If  this  be  the  case,  if  marriage  be 
so  inflexible,  so  inexorable ;  if  the  wife  is  to  be  dismissed  for  no 
lighter  cause,  for  no  other  vice,  men  would  be  wise  not  to  load 
themselves  with  this  intolerable  burthen.'  To  this  our  Lord 
appears  to  reply : — All  persons  are  not  capable  of  refraining  from 
marriage.  Some  are  especially  designated  by  the  divine  will  for 
this  peculiar  distinction ;  some  are  bom  disqualified  for  marriage ; 
others  are  made  so  by  human  art ;  others,  from  some  religious 
motives,  disqualify  themselves.  For  all  sound  interpreters  concur 
in  taking  this  disqualification  not  in  its  literal  sense,  but  as  a 
voluntary  abstinence  from  marriage.  At  first  sight  it  might 
seem  a  natural  interpretation,  as  our  Lord  speaks  in  the  present 
tense — there  arey  not  there  will  be,  those  who  in  expectation  of 
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the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake) 
abstain  altogether  from  marriage — ^that  he  might  in  fact  have 
alladed  to  those  of  the  Essenes,  or  the  other  hermits,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  had  retired  to  solitary  cells  in  the  desert : 
and  in  them  the  great  dominant  expectation  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah was  at  its  sublimest  height.  The  absorption  of  the  soul, 
as  it  were,  in  this  act  of  faith ;  the  entire  devotion  of  the  being, 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  ordinary  ties  as  well  as  avocations  of 
life,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  the  lofi^ 
privilege  of  but  this  chosen  few.  But  if  we  include  the  future  sense, 
and  with  most  interpreters  give  a  kind  of  prophetic  significance  to 
our  Lord's  words,  the  meaning  will  be,  that  some  men  for  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, will  abstain  from  marriage;  Uiey  will  willingly  make  this 
sacrifice  if  they  are  thereby  disencumbered  of  earthly  ties,  and 
more  able  to  devote  their  whole  souls  to  the  grand  object  of  their 
mission.  But  it  is  this  lofty  sense  of  duty,  in  which  lies  the 
sublimity  of  the  sacrifice,  not  necessarily  in  any  special  dignity  of 
the  sacrifice  itself,  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  more  hard  to 
flesh  and  blood  than  other  trials.  He  whom  duty  calls,  and  who 
receives  power  from  on  high  (he  that  is  able  to  receive  it  let  him 
receive  it)  is  by  this  as  by  every  other  sacrifice  for  the  cause,  and 
through  the  love  of  Christ,  thereby  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  Chris- 
tianity—which is  the  annihilation  of  self  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  good  of  man. 

This  is  to  us  unquestionably  the  impression  which  is  conveyed  by 
our  Lord's  words,  considered  with  relation  to  his  times,  and  without 
the  bias  given  by  the  long-fostered  admiration  of  celibacy  during 
certain  ages  of  the  Church.  And  in  this  view  the  language  of  our 
Lord  is  strictly  coincident  with  the  second  passage,  that  of  St  Paul 
to  the  Corinthians.  This  chapter  (1st  Epist.  vii.)  was  written  in 
answer  to  certain  questions  relating  to  marriage,  proposed  to  him 
by  some  of  the  Corinthian  Christians.  It  does  not  appear  in  what 
spirit  or  by  whom  those  questions  were  submitted  to  St.  Paul ; 
whether  from  a  Judaizing  party,  who,  like  many  of  their  country- 
men, might  hold  the  absolute  duty  of  marriage  at  a  certain  time  of 
life ;  or  in  the  spirit  of  that  incipient  Gnosticism  which  the  apostles 
had  to  encounter  in  other  sects  who  altogether  proscribed  marriage. 
Paul  was  unmarried ;  other  apostles,  St.  Peter  himself  (ch.  ix.  5) 
were  not  only  married  but  accompanied  by  their  wives.  The  lan- 
guage of  St  PauP  is  something  like  a  vindication  of  his  own  course ; 
though  he  asserts  the  advantaffe,  perhaps  the  merit,  most  undoubt- 

*  '  Now  concerning  the  things  whereof  ye  wrote  unto  me :  it  is  good  for  a  man  not 
to  touch  a  woman.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid  fornication,  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife, 
and  let  every  woman  have  her  own  husband.' 
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edly  not  the  absolute  perfection  of  celibacy,  he  excepts  no  class  from 
the  right,  or  even  the  duty  of  marriage,  if  they  have  neither  the 
gift  nor  the  power  of  continency.  But  St.  Paul  himself  returns  to 
the  main  question,  that  of  virginity ;  and  in  terms  which  appear 
to  us  clear  and  distinct,  instead  of  a  general  and  universal  precept 
of  Christianity,  limits  his  own  words  to  temporary  and  local 
admonition,  called  forth  by  some  peculiar  exigency  of  the  times. 
'  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  this  is  good  for  the  present  distress;  I 
say  that  it  is  good  for  a  man  so  to  be.  The  meaning  of  these 
words,  Sia  rtiv  evBaruffav  dvayKriv,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  passage. 
Mohler,  it  is  true,  endeavours  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  by  an 
interpretation,  to  which  we  will  venture  to  say  no  such  scholar 
could  be  reduced  but  by  hard  necessity.  He  interprets  the 
ivB<TTcjaav  dvayxmv  as  what  is  commonly  called  in  theological 
language,  concupiscence;  and  as  that  is  perpetual  and  inex- 
tinguishable in  human  nature,  so  he  would  infer  the  perpetuity 
and  universality  of  the  precept.  But  this  notion  is  hardly  worthy 
of  refutation.  What  then  was  this  '  distress  f  It  was  something 
instant— either  some  actually  pressing  calamity,  or  one  imminent 
and  inevitable.  But  the  Corinthian  Church,  it  is  said,  was  not 
then  under  any  immediate  apprehension  of  persecution.  Locke^ 
no  doubt  among  the  most  sober  and  cautious  interpreters,  does 
not  scruple  to  suppose  that  the  apostle  had  a  prophetic  antici- 
pation of  the  Neronian  persecution.  But  even  those  wha  reject 
this  explanation  must  admit  that  it  would  not  need  either  the* 
sagacity  or  the  experience  of  Paul  to  perceive  that  the  state  of  the 
Christians,  opposed  as  they  were  to  all  the  religious  and  all 
the  political  prejudices  of  the  world,  was  one  of  perpetual  danger. 
Already,  even  in  Corinth,  tumults  had  arisen  out  of  their  pro- 
gress in  the  public  favour ;  already  they  had  been  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  GaUio ;  and  though  the  Roman  governor  then  treated 
them  with  haughty  indifference,  and  their  enemies  at  that  time 
were  only  their  compatriots  the  Jews,  yet  it  was  impossible  not 
to  foresee  that  their  further  success  must  lead  to  some  fearful 
crisis.  Their  whole  life  was  at  war  with  the  world  ;  and  although 
a  quiet  Christian  community  might  not  always  be  exposed  to  the 
same  perils  as  the  apostle,  yet  they  could  not  but  be  under  con- 
stant apprehension ;  distress,  if  not  actually  present,  was  perpe- 
tually imminent. 

But  there  is  a  singular  likeness  in  the  expression  of  St.  Paul 
to  that  of  a  passage  in  St.  Luke^s  Gospel,  which  may  perhaps 
lead  us  to  a  more  definite  sense — %orai  yap  ivaryivn  lusyahn  l^ri  ris 
yris^  (c.  xxi.  23).  This  is  part  of  the  awful  prophecy,  in  which  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  second  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah, are  mingled  up  in  terrific  and  almost  inseparable  images. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  this  second  coming  of  Christ  was  per- 
petually present  to  the  minds  of  the  first  Christians :  the  apostles 
themselves  were  but  slowly  emancipated  from  this  primary  Jewish 
conception  of  the  immediate  and  visible  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
St.  Paul  was  obliged  to  allay  the  terrors  of  his  disciples^  who  had 
inferred  from  his  ordinary  preaching  that  it  was  cleai*ly  and  inevi- 
tably at  hand  (2  Thess.  ii.  2).  Certain  signs  were  to  precede  that 
coming,  and  the  believer  is  reminded  tliat  to  God  time  is  nothing. 
But  still  the  images  are  left  in  the  thoughts  of  the  believer  in  M 
their  unmitigated  terrors;  and  they  were  renewed,  or  renewed 
themselves,  at  every  period  of  peril  or  of  persecution.  Even  as 
our  Lord  mingled  up,  or  allowed  to  remun  mingled^  those  fearful 
predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  the  images  which 
shadowed  forth  the  Last  Day^  so  his  apostles  blended  the  uncer* 
tainty  of  life — ^its  peculiar  uncertainty  to  those  who  at  any  time 
might  become  objects  of  persecution — ^with  the  final  consumma- 
tion in  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  Awe  was  perhaps  not 
always  precise  and  distinct  in  the  language  in  which  this  truth 
was  expressed : — ^i)  was  still  less  so  in  the  interpretation  of  that  Ian* 
gnage  by  the  hearer.  But  it  was  quite  enough  to  justify  the  ex-* 
pression,  the  present  distress,  the  htarwffav  «yaeyxiQy^  at  least  during 
the  apostolic  age.  With  this  view  the  words  'for  the  time  is 
short*  (is  drawing  closely  in),  in  6  jcaiqof  avvsirraXfjJvof  ro  Xoivov 
hmv,  and  the  whole  of  the  verses  from  the  29th  to  the  38th^ 
waqaysi  yaq  to  ^xrif/M  rov  xofffjLov  rovrou,  not  fully  rendered  by 
'  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away,'  remarkably  coincide. 

It  is  not>  then,  the  preoccupation  alone  of  the  marriage  state 
which  might  divert  either  husband  or  wife  from  religious  thoughts 
— the  conflict  between  the  desire  to  please  each  other  and  perfect 
devotion  to  religion — but  the  anxieties  likewise^  the  trembling  of 
deep  love  for  others  rather  than  themselves,  which  then  rendered 
the  unmarried  life  the  safer  condition.  It  is  not  merely  a  care- 
fulness on  account  of  the  ordinary  trials  and  uncertainties  of  life 
from  which  the  Apostle  desires  to  keep  them  free — but  a  peculiar 
carefulness,  belonging  to  that  especial  time  and  to  their  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  trumpet  may  sound  at  any  hour.  The 
Christian  soldier  should  be  girt  and  ready,  unincumbered  with 
unnecessary  ties ;  with  no  fears,  no  anxieties  but  for  himself ;  no 
bonds  to  break  but  those  of  life.  On  the  whole,  in  shorty  this 
is  neither  a  general  law  of  Christianity — ^nor  even  its  perfect 
ideal,  though  attainable  by  few — ^an  eminent  and  transcendant 
gift  and  privilege,  which  shows  its  first  principles  in  their  most 
full  development.  It  is  exceptional  in  time,  place,  person, 
circumstance.  The  merit  is  not  intrinsic,  but  dependent  on 
foreign  and  peculiar  accidents.     If  marriage  disqualifies  in  the 
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slightest  d^^ee  for  greater  usefulnets — kf  maxriage  withdraws  the 
mind  from  holiness— then  it  must  be  sacrificed^  as  the  right  hand 
or  the  right  eye  is  to  be  sacrificed :  but  as  the  maimed  man  is  not 
better  than  the  whole,  so  celibacy  in  itself  has  neither  superior 
dignity  nor  superior  sanctity. 

Who  can  point  out  any  thing  in  the  earliest  Christian  institutions 
which  in  any  way  secludes  the  virgins  as  a  separate  and  higher 
class  from  Christian  wives  and  Christian  mothers ;  which  distin- 
guishes to  his  advantage  the  unmarried  from  the  married  apostle; 
which  sets  the  unmarried  Paul  above  the  married  Cephas  ? — Com- 
pare the  significant  caution  of  the  Apostle's  expression  with  any 
passage  taken  at  random  from  Basil,  Ambrose,  or  any  of  the  writers 
on  these  subjects  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  who  will  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  with  them  not  merely  the  development  (the  favourite 
phrase)  of  a  recognised  principle,  but  a  new  element,  predomi- 
nating over  and  absorbing  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  our  nature  ? 
This  is  still  more  conclusive,  if  we  observe  certain  positive  and 
direct  precepts  of  St.  Paul.  Not  merely  ^e  there  several  passages, 
where,  if  this  notion  was  present  to  the  Apostle's  mind,  either  as 
a  necessary  part  of  Christianity,  or  as  its  highest  aim  and  prero* 
gative,  it  must  have  forced  itself  into  his  language — yet  we  have 
nothing  of  it.  Not  merely  is  he  on  such  occasions  profoundly 
silent,  but  his  general  precepts  on  the  other  side  are  clear  and 
unambiguous.  If  we  might  suppose  the  Apostle  to  have  contem- 
plated in  any  quarter  the  peaceful  and  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Gospel ;  if  anywhere  he  deliberately  organized  a  Church 
with  its  ministry,  and  described  the  qualifications  of  a  settled 
teacher,  of  a  separate  clergy ;  it  is  in  that  calm  epistle  to  Titus, 
in  which  he  consigns  to  lum  the  establishment  of  the  Church 
in  Crete.  Throughout  this  Epistle  it  is  the  Christian /avmVy 
which  St.  Paul  seems  to  delight  in  surveying  in  all  its  blameless- 
ness  and  harmony.  But  is  either  the  Elder  or  the  Bishop  a  being 
standing  alone  and  above  this  household  virtue  ?  He  is  its  very 
model  and  pattern.  Desperate  ingenuity  may  explain  away  any 
passage  in  Scripture ;  but  none  can  suffer  greater  violence  than 
does  that  simple  text^  '  the  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one 
wife,'  when  it  is  construed  as  meaning  anything  but  that,  in 
salutary  contrast  to  the  habits  of  a  licentious  time,  he  is  to  be  a 
husband  of  unimpeachable  purity,  even  as  he  is  a  man  of  unim- 
peachable sobriety.*    Nor  is  this  a  casual  and  isolated  expression. 

*  Chrytottoin*!  Commentaiy  on  thii  pavage  u  in  theie  words,  in  he,  t.  iv.  p.  387. 
ed.  Sar. :  rivos  ty^K^v  ical  rhv  roiovrov  elt  fjJiroy  irapdy^i  i  hrurTOfil(ei  rohs  alperiKohst 
robs  rhy  ydfioy  dtafidXXoyras,  itutvhs  Zn  rh  vpayfia  ovk  Hcrof  iyayh,  Aw*  oCrw  rtfuor 
itt  iktf^  oinov  HiyoffOai  Koi  M  rhv  Syu>r  hfm^ohfuv  $p6roy.  He  proceedi  to  condemn 
•everely  second  marriages. 
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In  the  fuller  statement  of  the  Epistle  to  Timothy — in  what  we 
may  fairly  consider  to  be  St.  Paul's  abstract  ideal  of  a  bishop, 
there  is  not  merely  the  same  expressive  silence  as  to  the  obliga- 
tion, or  even  the  excellence  of  celibacy,  but  again  we  find  his 
marriage  distinctly  taken  for  granted  (1  Tim.  iii.  2).  Here« 
again,  not  merely  is  he  held  up  as  the  exemplary  husband  but  the 
exemplary  parent;  his  family  seems  a  matter  of  course.  He  'is 
to  be  one  that  ruleth  well  his  own  house,  having  his  children  in 
subjection  with  all  gravity.*  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  false  Philosophy  or  Theology — the 
common  parent  of  Gnosticism,  of  Mouasticism,  and  of  all  the 
high  notions  on  celibacy — was  at  least  in  its  elements  widely 
disseminated,  and  could  not  but  be  known  to  St.  Paul ;  yet  not 
merely  was  it  not  admitted,  but  repudiated  by  him  with  remarkable 
vehemence.  Forbidding  to  marry  and  abstinence  from  certain 
meats  (1  Tim.  iv.  3)  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  some  sect,  either 
already  b^inning  to  develop  itself,  or  prophetically  foreshown,  as 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  Gospel.  The  Gnostic  sects  in  the 
second  century  followed  out  these  principles  to  extreme  extrava- 
gance ;  some  Encratites  are  said  absolutely  to  have  proscribed  mar- 
riage, and  to  have  abstained,  with  a  Budhist  aversion,  from  every 
kind  of  food  which  had  had  life.  But  with  a  higher  wisdom  Paul 
did  not,  like  the  later  uninspired  preachers  of  the  Church,  receive 
the  philosophy  and  attempt  to  avoid  the  conclusions;  incorporate 
the  primary  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  proscribe  its  excesses.  There  is  a  singular  vacillation  in 
some  of  the  earlier  local  and  particular  councils,  condemning 
those  who  but  carried  out  admitted  principles  to  their  legitimate 
consequences;  now  depreciating,  now  asserting,  the  dignity  of 
marriage ;  establishing  not  merely  different  laws  and  a  different 
discipline  for  the  clergy  and  laity,  but  a  different  morality,  a 
different  estimate  of  moral  excellence.  And  this  was  the  first 
great  silent  and  almost  universal  change  which  grew  upon  the 
spirit  of  Christianity;  and  it  commended  itself  by  some  sym- 
pathies  with  the  Christian  heart,  to  which  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  that  heart  should  yield  with  unsuspecting  passion : — by  its  high 
self-abnegation;  its  entire  concentration  of  the  soul  on  God;  its 
terrors  and  its  raptures ;  its  communion  with  the  invisible ;  even 
its  detachment  from  a  world  in  which  happiness,  security,  as  well 
as  virtue  in  those  dark  and  degenerate  times,  could  only  be  found 

*  Mr.  H.  Drummond,  who  is  to  strikingly  right  when  he  is  right,  thus  comments 
0O  the  text  1  Tim.  iii.  2^ : — *  Whence  the  judgment  of  God  plainly  is,  that  wherever 
there  is  a  hody  of  clergy  who  have  no  families  to  gorem,  there  is  a  body  eminently 
incapacitated  from  guiding  Ihe  Church  of  God ;  albieit  it  might  be  wise  and  merciful 
in  a  bishop  not  to  ordain  any  missionary  or  evangelist  for  heathen  lands  who  had  a 
wife  and  mmily  to  caie  for.' — Abttract  Prmdpla  ^  JUveakd  lUH$ioHy  p.  328. 
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in  seclusion.  Yet  was  it  directly  opposed  to  that  practical  Catholic 
religion  of  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles,  who  did  not  promulgate 
Christianity  for  a  sect,  an  order,  a  certain  definite  section  of  the 
human  race ;  nor  even  reserved  its  high  places  for  a  few  lonely 
contemplatives ;  but  revealed  a  perpetual  faith  for  all  mankind — 
for  mankind  active,  progressive,  going  through  every  phase  of 
civilization ;  if  not  in  continual  advancement,  yet  constantly  aiming 
at  advancement. 

The  Scriptural — let  us  be  permitted  to  use  the  word  Pauline — 
ideas  of  evil  and  its  antagonist  Christian  perfection,  are  widely 
different  from  those  of  monastic  Christianity.  In  St.  Paul  the 
evil  principle  is  moral  degeneracy;  in  the  other,  the  moral  is 
blended  up  with  some  vague  notion  of  physical  corruption ;  the 
body  itself,  as  formed  of  malignant  matter  —  of  matter  inhe* 
rently  antagonist  to  God — is  irreclaimably  corrupt.  In  the  one 
system  the  aim  is  the  suppression  of  the  evil  of  our  nature; 
in  the  other,  it  is  the  suppression  of  our  nature  itself.  In  one 
it  is  a  sin,  in  the  other  absolute  perfection,  to  be  without  natural 
affection.  In  the  one,  females  make  an  important  part  of  the 
mingled  community ;  in  the  other,  the  line  between  the  sexes,  as 
if  two  hostile  races  which  cannot  approximate  without  pollution, 
is  sternly  drawn.  In  the  one  it  is  the  purification — ^in  the  other 
the  proscription,  the  utter  extinction,  of  bodily  emotion  which  is 
virtue.  In  the  one  it  is  the  unlawful — ^in  the  other  it  is  the 
physical  act  of  procreation  of  children,  which  is  sin.  Paul  will 
keep  bis  body  under;  Antony  the  hermit  paralyse  its  functions. 
In  the  one  case  sanctification  was  possible ;  in  the  other,  extirpa- 
tion was  absolutely  necessary.  The  tenet  in  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  though  that  body  was  to  be  glorified  in  the 
Resurrection,  might  almost  seem  a  protest  against  this  dualistic 
theory.  Nor  is  it  any  answer  that  the  monastic  churches,  who 
thus  mingled  foreign  conceptions  with  the  primitive  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  stall  retained  that  essential  tenet  of  the  faith ;  it  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fusion  of  two  systems,  that  in 
many  parts  they  should  be  irreconcileable  and  contradictory. 
The  mystic  Quietism,  which  in  every  age  of  the  Church  has 
been  the  extreme  height  to  which  this  kind  of  Christianity  has 
soared,  and  soared  with  such  sublimity  as  to  attract  some  of  the 
noblest  and  purest  of  men,  has  been  but  the  Platonic,  and  more 
mystic  than  the  Platonic — the  Indian  triumph  of  mind  over 
matter;  the  absolute  annihilation  of  the  physical  being. 

We  have  never  seen  that  Protest  of  the  Baden  clergy  against 
which  Mbhler  directed  his  laborious  refutation;  but  the  rribourg 
professors,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  controversy,  must  not  merely 
have  been  guilty  of  several  errors  as  to  dates  and  facts,  (which 
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Mohler  triumphantly  adduces) — they  must  have  argued  their  cause 
with  feebleness  bordering  on  treachery,  if  they  abandoned  the 
ground  of  the  three  first  centuries  without  making  a  firm  and  de- 
cisive stand.  They  cannot,  surely,  have  omitted  the  strong  passages 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  which  assert  the  fact  of  the  marriage 
of  the  apostles  and  vindicate  that  of  the  clei^ ;  the  long  line  of 
married  bishops  which  might  be  produced  from  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius  alone,  with  some  even  from  the  later  annals 
of  Socrates  and  Sozomen :  the  direct  admission  of  its  legality  by 
Athanasius  (Epist.  ad  Dracontium) ;  the  absence  of  prohibitory 
terms  even  in  Basil  and  Augustine.  The  assertion  of  Jerome 
that  it  was  the  universal  practice  in  the  East  and  Egypt,  as  well 
as  at  Rome,  to  ordain  only  unmarried  clergy,  or  those  who  had 
ceased  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  husbands,  must  be  qualified  by 
a  great  number  of  known  exceptions.  In  the  West  itself  that 
which  was  first  an  usage,  more  or  less  rigidly  observed,  was 
first  hardened  into  a  law  by  Pope  Siricius  (a.d.  385).  This 
decree  was  probably  called  forth  by  the  progress  of  the  opinions 
of  Jovinian,  who,  as  did  Vigilantius,  strove  in  vain  to  stem  the 
overbearing  tendencies  of  their  age ;  and  from  that  time  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  Western 
Church— a  discipline  theoretically  muntained,  but  in' practice 
constantly  violated  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 

The  East  and  the  West,  as  is  well  known,  came  to  a  decided 
separation  on  this  great  point  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Either 
the  usage  was  by  no  means  so  general  in  the  East  during  the 
fourth  century  as  Jerome  intimates,  or  it  fell  into  desuetude,  or 
was  so  repugnant  to  the  clergy  that  at  a  later  period  the  council 
in  TruUo,  which  finally  regulated  the  Eastern  practice,  demanded 
celibacy  only  from  the  bishop.  Such  has  continued  to  be  the 
practice  in  the  Greek  Church.  The  reasons  for  this  difference 
seem  to  lie  on  the  surface.  In  the  East  the  monks  were  more 
secluded  within  themselves;  they  dwelt  aloof  from  general 
society ;  they  did  not  spread  as  in  the  West,  particularly  the  later 
orders,  through  every  rank ;  nor  wander  abroad  as  apostles  and 
missionaries,  and  later  as  mendicants  and  preachers,  into  every 
corner  of  the  earth.  They  did  not  indeed  always  remain  in  their 
calm  contemplative  solitude;  they  were  fierce  partisans  in  re- 
ligious, sometimes  in  civil  warfare  ;  they  rushed  from  their  caves 
in  Nitria,  or  their  cells  on  the  side  of  Athos,  into  the  streets  of 
Alexandria  and  Constantinople — and  by  their  surpassing  ferocity 
sometimes  almost  shamed  the  worst  cruelty  of  the  rabble.*     But 

*  Is  this  what  is  called  <  stout-hearted  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,'  which,  with 
other  monastic  virtues,  reigned  among  the  quietly  succeeding  generations  of  the  Egyp- 
tian cenobites  and  solitaries  t — Ufi  rf  Si.  Adamnan,  p.  120. 
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they  acted  thus  in  bodies,  and  on  occasions;  they  were  not  the 
perpetual,  busy  rivals  of  the  clergy  in  every  district  and  in  every 
parish.  But  the  chief  cause  was  that  there  was  no  Papacy-*no 
power  which  could  enforce  a  law  contrary  to  the  general  sentiment 
of  mankind.  Justinian,  a  sort  of  caliph,  who  almost  openly  asr 
sumed  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a  religious  as  well  as  civil 
supremacy — who  legislated  for  the  clei^,  for  their  mode  of  elec- 
tion, their  position  and  duties,  as  freely  as  with  respect  to  any 
civil  arrangements  of  the  empire — was  disposed  to  limit  rather 
than  favour  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  But  so  completely  had  the 
lawful  marriage  of  the  clergy  become  a  tenet  of  the  Greek  Church, 
that  in  the  disputes  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  it  was  one  of  the  ppints  most  bit- 
terly bandied  to  and  fro  as  a  mark  of  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy. 

In  the  West,  we  have  said^  from  the  time  of  Pop^  Siricius  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  the  law  of  the  Church ;  but  it  was  a 
law  which  was  so  opposed  to  the  common  feelings  of  mankind 
that  it  was  for  some  centuries  eluded,  defied,  and  even  resisted 
by  main  force.  In  the  north  of  Europe,  in  England  during  parts 
of  the  Saxon  period,  in  Germany,  if  we  receive  as  authority  the 
indignant  declamations  of  the  high  advocates  of  celibacy,  the 
breach  was  at  least  as  common  as  the  observance  of  the  rule«  If 
it  was  an  evil,  it  was  an  evil  of  vast  extent,  and  inveterate  in  the 
manners  of  the  clergy,  against  which  Hildebrand  for  the  first  time 
wielded  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  with  much  success.  Even 
in  Italy  the  Lombard  clergy,  especially  those  of  Milan,  boldly 
asserted  their  liberty  of  marriage  :  they  declared  that  they  had  a 
tradition  from  St.  Ambrose  himself  (whom  the  Church  of  Milan 
professed  to  venerate  with  almost  as  much  honour  as  Rome  did 
St.  Peter)  which  allowed  them  the  same  latitude  as  prevailed  in 
the  Greek  Church.  It  needed  the  sword  of  a  fierce  crusader, 
Herlembard,  to  hew  asunder  the  bonds  which  united  the  clergy 
to  their  wives,  whom  it  was  the  policy  of  the  hostile  party  to 
brand  with  the  odious  name  of  concubines,  while  they  retaliated 
on  the  unmarried  clergy  by  far  more  odious  appellations.  But 
the  history  of  this  European  strife  is  yet  to  be  written  with 
philosophic  equity  and  Christian  tenderness.  On  the  Milanese 
chapter  we  have  two  remarkable  authorities,  the  historians  Amul* 
phus  and  Landulphus,  who  were  partisans  of  the  married  clergy 
— ^the  most  curious  perhaps  of  all  Muratori's  curious  collections 
of  mediaeval  history. 

Hildebrand,  a  wise  man  in  his  generation,  knew  that  the  power 
of  the  Pope  through  the  clergy  and  over  the  clergy,  depended 
on  their  celibacy;  and  for  that  reason  alone,  to  the  extent  that 
the  papacy  was  beneficial  to  mankind,  so  was  the  celibacy  of  the 
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dergj.  But  at  what  sacrifice  this  advantage  was  bought  can 
only  be  estimated  bj  a  long  historical  disquisition^  which  for  the 
present  at  least  we  must  decline. 

But  even  in  Ae  Church  of  Rome>  it  maj  be  said^  for  other 
times,  other  manners : — the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  according  to  all 
their  best  writers,  is  a  question  of  discipline,  not  of  doctrine.  It 
rests  on  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  is  repealable  by  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Nor  is  this  our  concern.  With  St.  Paul,  with  our 
Lord  himself,  as  we  humbly  and  reverently  believe,  the  whole  is 
a  simple  question  of  usefulness  (we  take  the  word  in  no  vulgar  or 
debasing  sense)  to  the  cause  of  God  and  man.  By  Christendom, 
without  the  pale  of  Rome^  the  relation  of  the  clergy  to  the  people 
must  be  considered  entirely  with  regard  to  their  fitness  for  their 
high  calling — ^the  general  fitness  of  the  whole  order,  not  of  an 
individual  here  and  there  designated  for  some  special  service,  or 
called  upon  by  some  particular  exigences  to  isdate  himself  from 
the  conmion  condition  of  his  order.  Take  first  the  effect  of  celi- 
bacy upon  the  character  of  man.  Mohler  has  drawn  out  this 
argument  with  such  singular  fairness  and  beauty  that  we  are 
surprised  that  he  did  not  convince  himself.  We  are  really 
astonished  as  we  survey  the  vague  and  false  metaphysics  by 
which  he  attempts  to  refute  his  own  better  understanding,  and, 
we  are  almost  inclined  to  suspect,  the  remonstrance  of  his  own 
heart. 

*  The  power  of  selfishness  (selbst-sucht),  which  is  inwoven  with  our 
whole  being,  is  altogether  hroken  hy  marriage;  and  hy  degrees  love, 
becoming  more  and  more  pure,  takes  its  place.  When  the  man  marries 
he  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  another  being ;  in  this  affair  of  life  he 
first  goes  out  of  himself,  and  inflicts  the  first  deadly  wound  on  his 
egotism.  By  every  child  with  which  his  marriage  is  blessed  Nature 
renews  the  same  attack  on  his  selfishness ;  the  man  lives  ever  less  for 
himself,  and  more,  even  without  being  distinctly  conscious  of  it,  for 
others ;  in  the  same  degree  as  the  fiunily  increases  the  selfishness  dimi- 
nishes ;  and  his  heart  expands  out  of  its  former  narrow  exclusiveness. 
What  agony  during  the  sickness  of  the  wife ;  what  sadness  when  the 
children  are  in  danger !  Through  all  this  the  feeling  becomes  more 
pure,  more  holy.  As  his  income  is  liberally  dispensed  among  many,  so 
his  whole  inward  life  is  shared  among  them.  This  family  life  is  the 
only  strong  ground  from  which  the  life  of  the  individual  becomes  more 
public,  i.  e.  his  love  becomes  more  fiill  and  expansive.  How  many  new 
relationships  and  connexions  are  not  partly  the  immediate,  partly  the 
more  remote  consequence  of  marriage ;  in  the  love  to  the  wife  all  her 
relations  are  blended;  by  and  bye  the  sons  and  daughters  form  new  ties, 
and  in  the  like  proportion  the  heart  of  the  father  expands.  The  canon 
law  wisely  prohibited  in  rude  times  the  marriage  of  relations,  even  in  very 
distant  degrees,  in  order  to  enlarge  that  circle  of  connexions  which  to 
uncivilised  and  rude  natures,  which  were  always  disposed  to  draw  hack 
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within  themselves,  was  extremely  difficult.  After  all  this  necessary 
training,  the  moral  strength  has  sufficient  energy  to  lo?e  the  native  land 

(das  vaterland)  and  then mankind.     But  the  unmarried,  who 

without  observing  these  gradations  indicated  by  nature,  would  soar  at 
once  to  the  utmost  height,  in  fact  never  emancipates  himself  from  this 
selfishness ;  he  attempts  the  flight  of  Icarus,  which  is  sure  to  £sLil ;  as 
one  who  from  the  lowest  step  of  a  ladder  wcmld  with  one  spring  rise  to 
the  fiftieth,  does  not  only  get  no  higher  than  the  lowest,  but  sinks 
powerless  to  the  ground,  and  perhaps  has  not  the  courage  to  mske  a  new 
attempt :  thus  is  it  with  the  unmarried.  And  so  reason  shows  unanswer- 
ably what  doubtftil  experience  leaves  uncertain,  that  want  of  feeling 
and  selfishness  necessarily  cling  to  an  unmarried  life.' —  Werhe^  toI.  i. 
p.  249. 

And  M5hler*8  reply  to  this  is  a  subtle  paradox,  that  the  love 
of  wife  and  children  is  but  disguised  selfishness ;  that  in  them  we 
love  but  ourselves :  as  if  friendship,  patriotism,  we  venture  to  say 
religion  itself  may  not  by  the  same  argument  be  reduced  to  pure 
selfishness.  God  has  so  knit  together  our  temporal  and  eternal 
interests,  that  it  is  really  impossible,  however  our  language  may 
assume  a  lofty  tone,  or  we  may  endeavour  to  withdraw  our 
thoughts  into  a  higher  order  of  things,  that  we  should  altogether 
lose  sight  of  the  '  reward  that  is  set  before  us.' 

But  is  the  language  of  experience  so  uncertain  on  this  point? 
Is  it  not  an  axiom  confirmed  by  all  history^  that  those  who  are 
most  severe  to  themselves  are  apt  to  be  most  severe  to  others  ? 
Where  did  persecution  ever  find  its  most  willing  lictors — its  most 
merciless  executioners  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  convent  7  Those  that 
are  nightly  flogging  themselves  are  least  scrupulous  in  applying 
the  scourge :  and  it  is  too  often  he  that  would  suffer  death  for  the 
faith  who  would  inflict  death.  We  speak  of  the  system^  and  we 
appeal  to  history.  No  doubt  many  a  meek  hermit  has  dwelt 
aloof,  who,  with  his  Budhist  aspirations  towards  absorption  into 
the  Deity,  felt  the  Budhist  sensitiveness  with  regard  to  every- 
thing having  life.  In  many  cloisters  the  produce  of  the  sweat 
of  monkish  brows  has  been  distributed  in  lavish  charity  to  the 
poor.  In  many  more,  during  times  of  religious  peace,  and  when  no 
ecclesiastical  passions  were  called  forth,  their  boundless  hospitality, 
their  gentle  luibits,  have  spread,  as  it  were^  an  atmosphere  of  love 
and  holiness  around  them.  In  some,  as  in  the  Benedictines  of 
France  for  instance,  that  best  praise  of  learning — its  tendency  to 
soften  the  manners — has  been  exemplified  in  the  highest  degree. 
But  on  the  great  general  principle  we  fearlessly  appeal  to  the 
whole  annals  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  monkish  institutes 
should  have  the  excuse,  or  the  palliation,  that  they  were  composed 
in  hard  times  for  hard  men.  But  what  sentences  of  unfeeling^ 
unmitigated^  remorseless  cruelty  do  they  contain — what  delight 
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do  they  seem  to  have  in  torturing  the  most  sensitive  fibres  of  the 
heart — in  searing  the  most  blameless  emotions  of  human  nature ! 
And  we  must  take  the  freedom  to  saj,  that  in  all  the  semi-monkish« 
Or  rather  ultra-monkish  literature,  which  is  now  poured  out  upon 
Protestant  England  with  such  rapidity^  besides  the  arrogance,  there 
is  a  hardness,  a  harshness,  an  incipient  cruelty  of  disposition,  which 
in  such  gentle  and  Christian  hearts  as  we  know  to  be  among  the 
writers,  can  only  be  the  effect  of  a  bad  and  unchristian  system.  They 
sternly  compel  themselves  to  theologic  hatred.  Their  biographies 
are  strangely  at  issue  with  their  motto — '  Mansueti  hereditabunt 
terram :' — the  meek  Becket ! — the  humble  Innocent  III. !  From 
this  text  the  teacher  even  vindicates  an  interdict  by  which  a  whole 
people  was  consigned,  as  far  as  the  privation  of  most  of  the  means 
of  grace,  to  everlasting  damnation  for  the  sins  of  their  rulers ! 
Tlus  spirit,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  their 
writings.  We  have  read,  for  instance,  high  admiration  of  that 
sanguinary  saint,  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  If  Laud,  we  should  say, 
their  great  hero,  or  rather  confessor,  had  had  a  wife  and  children, 
he  would  neither  have  cut  ofif  Prynne's  ears,  nor  lost  his  own  head. 
On  the  general  theory  we  will  go  further.  They  are  best  suited 
to  minister  to  the  sorrows  of  men  who  have  been  tried  by  those 
sorrows — 

*  Haud  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco.' 
It  is  not  in  the  cell — it  is  not  even  in  the  home  of  the  unmar- 
ried pastor — that  deep  sympathy  is  to  be  taught  for  the  a£9icted 
parent  or  bereaved  father. 

'  He  talks  to  me  who  never  had  a  child.' 
Take  the  gentlest  village  cure — a  man  by  nature  of  the  kindliest 
heart,  and  that  heart  softened  by  constant  study  of  the  Bible,  and 
books  of  quiet  devotion — ^heightened,  if  you  will,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  His  image  on  the  cross,  '  whose  sorrow  surpassed  all 
human  sorrow  * — take  him  in  age  and  personal  familiarity  the 
parent  of  his  flock — yet  there  is  one  school  in  which  his  barren 
heart  has  not  been  taught ;  and  that  school  will  give  more  real 
experience,  more  skill  in  healing  the  wounds  of  others^  more 
patient  sympathy,  more  truth,  and  therefore  more  eloquence  of 
language,  than  years  of  secluded  study,  or  even  of  actual  inter- 
course with  the  untried  ills  of  life. 

In  our  Church,  and  in  all  churches  which  have  rejected  the 
celibacy  of  the  clei^y,  there  are  some  advantages  which  in  our 
present  social  state  cannot  be  appreAated  too  highly.  In  thou* 
sands  of  parishes  the  clergyman's  wife  is  his  best  curate.  She  is  not 
merely  useful  as  multiplying  the  occasions  of  mutual  kindness,  but 
aii  an  additional  almoner,  as  the  best  instructress  in  the  female 
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school.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  thousands  of  females 
with  all  the  gentleness  and  activity  of  sisters  of  charity,  with  the 
superior  good  sense  and  tenderness  of  mothers  of  families,  minis- 
tering to  the  necessities  and  afflictions  of  the  poor  as  females 
alone  can  minister.  This  quiet  and  noiseless  system  of  bene- 
ficence is  so  completely  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is  often  entirely 
overlooked  in  such  discussions. 

Even  in  modem  missions  the  married  will  be  not  less  stedfast, 
or  more  $afe  in  his  high  calling,  than  the  unmarried.  There 
will  be  exceptions  to  this  rule»  but  still  they  are  exceptions.  Our 
modern  missions  are  rarely  among  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  such 
as  were  encountered  by  the  aposdes  of  the  faith  in  the  earlier  and 
middle  ages  of  Christianity.  Among  such  lawless  savages  a 
female,  besides  the  actual  hardships  under  which  her  feebler 
frame  might  have  sunk,  must  have  been  an  object  of  deep  and 
incessant  anxiety :  her  perpetual  exposure,  unprotected,  to  worse 
evils  than  pain  and  death,  would  proscribe  at  once  such  enfeebling, 
such  disqualifying  companionship.  There  might,  indeed,  be 
imagined  a  female  of  that  rare  loftiness  and  imposing  character 
which  would  have  appealed  to  the  awe  and  sanctity  which 
the  ancient  Germans  attached  to  the  feminine  character,  acoom* 
panying  the  first  missionary  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  or  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest :  a  Christian  Velleda  might  have  gone 
by  the  side  of  St.  Boniface,  and  assisted  rather  than  embar- 
rassed his  great  work.  Female  influence  has  been  in  various  ways 
of  no  small  moment  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen;  but  in 
general  the  missionary  must  have  confronted  danger  alone,  and  set 
forth  unladen  with  a  venture  at  once  so  precious  and  so  insecure, 
upon  his  perilous  voyage.  But  in  modern  missions  there  are  rarely 
hardships  which  may  not  be  borne  by  the  missionary's  wife  as  well 
as  by  himself;  and  his  labours,  if  not  actually  promoted,  are  rarely 
impeded  by  such  a  companion.  Tahiti  at  first  would  have  been 
a  delicate  mission  for  an  unmarried  man :  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
pious  men  who  have  laboured  throughout  Polynesia  have  been 
accompanied  by  their  wives;  and  the  Abbe  Dubois  might  be 
quoted  on  certain  dangers  to  which  unmarried  missionaries  were 
especially  exposed  in  India.  Nearly  all  successful  missionaries  in 
the  present  day  are  settlers  in  the  land  where  they  have  gone  to 
propagate  the  faith,  not  itinerant  and  adventurous  wanderers  from 
tribe  to  tribe.  Their  family  binds  them  still  more  closely  to  the  scene 
of  their  labours.  But  these  questions  lie  rather  beyond  our  present 
consideration.  We  speak  of  the  fixed  resident  clergy  of  an  Esta- 
blished Church — each  in  his  bishopric,  his  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
or  his  parish,  holding  an  important  position,  and  that  position  re* 
cognised  and  defined,  in  the  social  system* 
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Now  we  believe  that  the  silent  iDflaence  of  one  well-r^olated 
family — as  every  candid  person  of  whatever  creed  or  par^  will 
admit  that  of  the  English  clergyman  usually  to  be  —  not  ab- 
staining from  social  intercourse,  but  not  its  slave,  with  the  great 
Christian  virtues  of  ordinary  life  quietly  displayed,  to  have  been, 
uid  to  be,  of  far  greater  importance  than  many  social  influences 
of  which  morfe  is  ttought  and  said.  Some  will,  no  doubt,  have 
the  foolish  vanity  of  vying  in  expensive  habits  with  their  wealthier 
neighbours ;  some  will  be  too  much  addicted  even  now  to  field- 
sports  ;  others  may  be  too  much  absorbed  in  the  care  and  in  the 
advancement  of  their  families :  but  if  pomp  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture be  wrong  in  a  churchman,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  English  clergy  inherit  whatever  can  be  traced  among  them 
of  such  habits  from  their  predecessors,  the  unmarried  clergy  of 
former  times.  We  doubt  whether  the  wives  and  families  of  modem 
deans  consume  more,  or  more  unprofitably,  as  fair  as  regards  the 
interests  of  religion,  of  the  wealth  of  the  church,  than  the  retainers^ 
and  appatelled  steeds,  and  sumpter  mules>  of  the  lordly  abbots  of 
other  day»«  The  love  of  field-sports  comes  lineally  down  from 
those  times  when  the  prior  or  the  secular  priest  might  be  seen 
with  his  hawk  on  his  fist  or  his  hoUnd  in  a  leash ;  and  bowever  the 
nursery  windows  of  our  episcopal  palaces,  and  so  forth,  itiay  offend 
the  architectural  vision  of  Mr.  Pugin,  we  are  ihclined  to  think  that 
their  withdrawal  from  the  secular  business,  which,  though  much 
of  it  was  of  necessity  forced  upon  them,  we  do  not  find  that  they 
were  too  eager  to  decline,  will  give  out  clergy  at  least  as  much 
time  as  is  usually  devoted  to  their  domestic  concerns.  If  those 
dcnnestio  concerns  are  r^ulated  according  to  St.  PauVs  precept, 
they  are  not  merely  beneficial  to  society  as  patterns  of  the  holier 
and  gentler  virtues,  but  the  growth  of  well-conducted  Christian 
families  is  perpetually  infusing  into  the  mingled  mass  of  society 
a  leaven  of  sound,  honourable,  and  religious  principle.  How 
much  of  the  good  old  household  virtue  of  Englimd  is  due  to  this 
silent  influence !  How  ill  could  we  spare  it  in  our  present  shift* 
ing  and  conflictuig  stato  of  society ! 

Other  considerations  are  closely  connected  with  this  great  ex- 
pansion of  Christian  families  throughout  the  land.  That  which 
in  feudal  times  would  have  been  almost  as  unmitigated  evil,  an 
hereditary  clei^,  is  now^  partially  as  it  exists,  of  great  advan- 
tage. The  families  of  the  clergy  famish  a  constant  supply  of 
joui^  men,  trained  at  least  by  early  respect  and  attachment,  if 
XioC  by  deep  and  home-bred  piety,  for  the  service  of  the  Church  ; 
and  yet  not  bearing  that  undue  proportion  to  those  who  spring 
from  the  gentry,  from  other  profeinons,  the  higher  tradesmen,  or 
otben^,  as  ta  icma  anything  like  a  casle.     In  these  days  of  crowded 
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competition  for  every  occupation^  at  least  every  occupation  held 
in  respect^  their  places  might  be  supplied :  but^  if  they  were,  we 
doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  by  persons  equally  adapted  for  their 
station. 

And  as  the  moral  and  social,  we  are  fully  persuaded  the  reli- 
gious influence  likewise  of  a  married  clergy  is  not  only  more  ex-, 
tensive  and  lasting  but  of  a  more  pure  and  practical  cast.  Jesuit 
morality  would  have  been  indignantly  and  instinctively  rejected 
by  a  married  clergy ;  they  would  have  perceived  at  once  its  deep 
and  deleterious  operation  on  all  the  first  principles  of  active  life. 
Even  cases  of  conscience  have  gone  out  of  use  in  the  English 
Church ;  and  though  some  of  our  great  writers  (as  Jer.  Taylor, 
in  his  *  Ductor  Dubitantium ')  applied  their  wonderful  powers  of 
mind  to  the  science  of  casuistry,  honest  English  good  sense,  and 
English  practical  religion,  felt  with  Bishop  Butler, 

*  That  in  all  ordinary  cases  we  see  intuitively  at  first  view  what  is  oar 
duty,  what  is  the  honest  part.  That  which  is  called  considering  what  is 
our  duty  in  a  particular  case  is  very  often  nothing  else  but  endeavouring 
to  explain  it  'away.  Thus  those  courses  which,  if  men  would  fairly 
attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  they  would  see  to  be  cor- 
ruption, excess,  oppression,  uncharitableness ;  these  are  refined  upon — 
things  were  so  and  so  circumstantiated — great  difficulties  are  raised  about 
fixing  bounds  and  degrees ;  and  thus  every  moral  obligation  whatever 
may  be  evaded.  Here  is  scope,  I  sav,  for  an  unfair  mind  to  explain 
away  every  moral  obligation,  to  itself. — Bp,  Butlery  Sermon  vii. 

There  are  other — the  worst  parts  of  this  immoral  morality — 
from  which  the  being  husbands  and  fathers  would  be  an  absolute 
security.  What  husband  and  father  could  have  published  what 
bishops  in  neighbouring  countries  have  published  within  these 
few  years  ?  Must  he  not  have  been  compelled  to  conceal  from 
his  wife  and  children  that  which  he  sent  forth  with  his  name  into 
the  world  ? 

Shall  we  offend  if  we  say  that  the  secrets  of  fraudulent  miracle 
would  neither  be  safe,  nor  would  they,  we  are  persuaded,  ever  have 
been  practised  to  a  great  extent  under  female  confidence  or  that 
of  a  family?  Men  will  hazard  untruths  before  the  world,  for  cer- 
tain objects,  which  they  would  not  (so  sacred  is  truth  to  the  un- 
perverted  heart  of  man)  before  their  own  children.  The  cloister 
has  always  been  the  school,  the  workshop  of  these  impostures ; 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  a  clergy  standing  aloof  from  the 
world,  bound  together  by  what  has  seemed  a  common  interest, 
and  even  by  mutual  rivalry.  The  more  the  clergy  are  segregated 
from  the  world,  the  stronger  the  corporate  spirit;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show  from  history,  that  where  one  of  these  false 
miracles  has  been  wrought  for  the  sake  of  Christ  and  his  religion, 
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twenty  have  been  wrought  for  the  separate  power^  authority,  or 
estimation  of  the  clergy. 

But  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  it  is  aigued,  is  the  great  gua- 
rantee for  the  independence  of  the  clergy  on  the  State.  '  So  long/ 
writes  Mohler,  '  as  it  flourished  in  the  Church,  it  was  a  living 
protest  against  the  Church  permitting  itself  to  be  lost  in  the  State, 
even  for  this  reason,  because  celibacy  will  for  ever  hold  fast  the 
opposition  between  Church  and  State,  and  for  ever  prevent  the 
merging  of  the  former  in  the  latter ;  it  will  prevent  the  seculari- 
zation oi  the  Churchy  and  uninterruptedly  frustrate  the  mistaken 
attempts  formerly  begun  by  some  particular  Church  rulers  to  sub- 
ject the  State  to  the  Church.'  Mohler  is  too  much  of  a  German  to 
be  a  Hildebrandinc,  like  some  of  our  modem  English  writers.  But 
we  have  an  importunate  and  troublesome  propensity  to  inquire  the 
distinct  and  practical  meaning  of  terms,  even  though  they  pass 
current  among  writers  of  the  highest  authority.  '  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  '  has  a  lofty  and  commanding  sound ;  it  ap- 
peals to  generous  and  disinterested  emotions ;  it  seems  to  be  a 
calm  and  dignified  assertion  that  God  is  to  be  obeyed  rather  than 
man — that  religious  are  to  be  predominant  over  temporal  motives, 
eternity  over  time.  Erastianism  again  is  a  word  of  sinister  and 
ill-sounding  import;  it  must  contain  some  dire^  latent  heresy. 
But  what  does  it  mean?  What  sense  does  it  now  bear  to  States- 
men or  to  Churchmen  who  are  most  conscientiously  determined 
to  carry  right  principles  into  firm  and  consistent  action  ?  In  plain 
truths  all  our  Uieories  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Church — whether  with  excellent  Dr.  Arnold  in  some 
unexplained  and  inexplicable  manner  we  make  the  State  the 
Church — or,  like  other  high-minded  and  high-toned  writers,  we 
keep  them  as  distinct  and  antagonist  powers — utterly  break  down 
when  we  attempt  to  apply  them  to  the  existing  order  of  things. 
LfOt  the  framers  of  ecclesiastical  Utopias  dream  over  whatever 
unreal  Past  or  impossible  Future  it  pleases  imagination  to  pa- 
tronize— ^but  this  state  of  things,  we  presume  to  say,  arises  neces- 
sarily out  of  the  constitution  and  progressive  development  of  man, 
and  therefore  out  of  God*s  appointment.  If  it  has  its  evils,  in 
God's  name  let  us  labour  to  remedy  or  to  allay  those  evils  in  the 
best  practicable  manner.  But  it  has  likewise  its  inestimable  bless- 
ings, for  which  in  God's  name  let  us  show  our  gratitude. 

What  is  meant  by  Uie  independence  of  the  Church  upon  the 
State  ?  We  apprehend  that  there  is  now  no  country,  or  hardly 
any  country  in  Europe,  where  the  clergy  even  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churchy  however  in  theory  some  may  profess  their 
admiration  for  what  they  hold  up  as  the  sublime  doctrines  of 
Bellarmine  and  Mariana,  would  pretend  to  be  a  separate,  self- 
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ruled  caste,  superior  to  all  the  obligations,  and  free  from  all  the 
restraints  of  citizens.  For  all  offences  against  the  laws  they  are 
amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals ;  they  hold,  where  they  still  hold 
landed  estates  or  property,  on  the  common  legal  tenure  of  the 
country ;  they  are  liable  to  public  burthens ;  they  owe  allegiance 
to  the  sovereign ;  and  are  bound  by  all  the  enactments  of  ccmsti- 
tutional  authority.  This  common  allegiance  they  owe  in  return 
for  the  common  protection  of  the  law.  So  far,  then,  no  inde- 
pendence belongs  to  the  clergy  beyond  any  other  members  of 
the  same  community. 

The  independence  of  the  Church,  then,  is  the  right  of  propa- 
gating and  maintaining  Christian  truth,  whether  by  direct  teach- 
ing or  by  its  peculiar  rites  and  ceremonies.  This  is  indeed  to  a 
certain  extent  a  right,  and  more  than  a  right — a  solemn  duty — ^in 
every  one  whom  God  has  gifted  with  powers  for  such  a  work;— 
but  it  is  a  right  peculiarly  vested  in  the  clergy,  who  have  solemnly 
dedicated  themselves  to,  and  are  recognised  as  exercising,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  this  great  public  function.  This  independence  is 
grounded  on  the  great  law  of  Christian  liberty,  which  is  superior 
in  its  claims  on  the  conscience  to  all  other  law — the  law  by  which 
all  are  bound  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  On  the  other  hand^ 
there  is  and  must  be  an  abstract  omnipotence  in  the  laws  of  the 
land — a  supremacy,  according  to  the  constitution  of  each  state, 
vested  in  a  monarch,  a  senate,  or  in  a  popular  assembly ;  and 
extreme  state-necessity  may  justify  the  suspension  of  this  as  of  all 
other  inalienable  rights.  But  that  state-necessity  must  be  clear^ 
argent,  irresistible ;  the  civil  polity  must  be  in  actual,  in  imminent 
danger.  Where  Church  and  State  from  separate  become  an- 
tagonist powers^  there  is  something  wrong  or  unnatural,  sometfaiiig 
out  of  the  usual  course — on  one  side  or  the  other  usurpation  or 
injustice.  When  a  man*s  civil  and  religious  duties  are  brought 
into  collision,  either  the  State  is  unnecessarily  interfering  wiUi 
Christian  liberty,  or  the  Church  has  advanced  some  pretension* 
beyond  her  proper  province. 

This  state  of  things  at  once  appears  in  the  ewly  history  of 
Christianity.  The  abstract  supremacy  of  the  law  the  Romans 
— ^those  idolaters  of  law — had  vested  by  the  change  of  their  oon^ 
stitution  in  the  emperor.  In  him,  however  tyrannical  he  might 
be^  was  the  full,  unlimited  sovereignty  over  all  mankind.  This* 
sovereignty  was  first  put  forth  against  the  Christians,  afterwards 
in  their  behalf,  or  in  behalf  of  one  class  of  Christians  against 
another.  The  emperor  now  of  his  sole  will  forbade  men  to  be 
Christians ;  now  commanded  them  to  be  Christians ;  this  year  ta 
be  Arians,  next  year  to  be  Trinitarians.  If  there  had  been  an 
absolute  state-necessity, — if  either  Christians  or  Heathens,  Arians 
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or  Trimtaiiaiis,  had  been  undoubtedly  and  irreclaimabl  j  enemies 
of  public  order  and  peace — \l[,  as  they  were  at  £rst  wrongfully 
accused^  they  had  infringed  the  first  principles  of  social  morality, 
had  been  cannibals,  and  from  their  religion  itself  devoted  to 
horrible  crimes — then  the  justice  of  their  persecution  would  have 
been  unimpeachable :  but  as  there  was  nothing  in  either  religion, 
either  in  Christianity  before  the  days  of  CoDstantine>  or  in  hea- 
thenism after  the  days  of  Theodosius,  to  prevent  men  from  being 
good  subjects  and  orderly  dtizens,  all  interference  was  unjusti- 
fiable tyranny — ^tyranny  which  they  were  bound  to  oppose,  at  least 
by  passive  resistance. 

So  far  on  these  abstract  principles  of  independence;  and,  un* 
doubtedly,  where  this  collision  between  the  sovereignty  of  the  State 
and  the  proper  liberty  of  conscience,  or  the  liberty  to  the  clergy 
of  exercising  its  high  functions,  was  inseparable  from  the  order  of 
things — or  even  likely  to  be  frequent — an  unmarried  clergy,  being 
freed  from  social  ties,  might  have  greater  courage  to  resist,  and 
to  resist  to  the  death,  this  intolerable  state-despotism.  But,  for 
the  same  reason,  if  more  hardy  asserters  of  the  independence  of 
the  Church,  they  would  be  more  dangerous  enemies  to  the  proper 
supremacy  of  the  State.  If  the  tender  charities  of  life  would 
weaken  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  so  their  absence  would  harden 
and  make  more  inflexible  that  of  the  ambitious  and  usurping 
churchman.*  Mdhler,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  endeavoured 
to  anticipate  this>  and  adduced  as  examples  of  the  independence 
of  a  celibate  clergy,  even  in  front  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation, 
the  friar  Minorites,  and  the  asserters  of  the  liberties  of  the  Gal* 
lican  Church  against  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  Papacy. 
The  fact  of  such  resistance  is  true :  but  what  follows  ?  That 
these  pretensions  were  so  at  war  with  the  €X>mmon  sense  and 
reason  of  mankind,  that  they  provoked  rebellion  even  among  the 
subjects  of  the  Papacy ;  they  were  resisted  by  some  of  the  clergy 
who  lived  under  the  general  law  of  celibacy;  but  celibacy  had  no 
connexion  whatever  with  their  resistance.  The  married  Pro- 
testant clergy  of  France  might  be  strengthened  in  their  Protes- 
tantism by  their  attachment  to  their  wives  and  families ;  but 
neither  did  the  democratical  opposition  of  that  branch  of  the 
Franciscans^  nor  the  aristocratic  opposition  of  the  higher  French 
clergy,  rise  out  of,  nor  was  it  strengthened  or  supported  by,  their 

*  Furono  biasimati  li  Legati  d'  haver  laaciato  diiputar  ^aesto  articolo,  come  peri- 
colow :  essendo  com  chiara  che  coll*  introduzioiie  del  raatnmonio  de'Preti,  si  farebbe 
che  tutti  voltassero  Taffetto  et  amor  loro  alle  mogli,  a  figli,  e  per  eon$€qumxa  alia  easa, 
«l  alh  fMiria  ;  onde  cenarebbe  la  dependcDza  stietta  che  1'  ordine  Clericak  ha  con  la 
Sede  ApcMtolica,  •  tanto  tarrebbe  eonceder  il  matrimonio  a  Preti,  quanto  diitrugger  la 
Hierarchia  Bccksiattiea,  ^  ridur  il  Pontifice  chd  non  fotM  pid  chd  Vocoto  di  Roma. 
— Fra  Ftolo,  8tor.  del  Con.  di  Trento>  Lib.  yii. 
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celibacy:  in  the  former  it  was  much  more  comiected  with  their 
vows  and  habits  of  poverty ;  in  the  latter  with  their  adulatory 
exaltation  of  the  French  Crown.  It  is  singular  enough,  that 
while  Mohler  is  holding  up  this  independence  of  the  older  Dupin, 
and  Bossuet^  and  Fleury,  as  a  noble  testimony  to  the  effects  of 
celibacy,  the  celibate  clergy  of  France,  with  Cardinal  Bonald  at 
their  head,  are  condemning  most  solemnly  the  work  of  M.  Dupin, 
a  layman,  who  asserts  the  Gallican  liberties. 

But  hoW  far  is  this  natural  and  unalienable  independence  of  the 
Church  limited  or  compromised  by  its  becoming  an  Established 
Church,  recognised  by  the  Constitution,  directly  endowed  or  paid 
by  the  State  as  the  Church  of  France,  or  holding  property  under 
the  protection  of  the  common  laws,  and  having  the  guarantee  of 
law  for  whatever  gifts  or  bequests  it  may  receive  from  the  piety 
of  its  disciples?  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  every  Christian  to 
provide,  in  his  proportion,  for  public  worship,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  necessary  ministers  of  religion.*  But  in  what- 
ever form,  and  to  whatsoever  amount,  this  provision  may  be — if 
it  is  taken,  as  it  were,  from  the  precarious  safeguard  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience — ^if  the  payment  ceases  to  be  voluntary — ^if 
it  be  secured  by  statute  as  a  legal  claim,  or  as  a  corporate  inherit- 
ance, assessed  and  levied  by  legal  authority — ^it  cannot  at  once  be 
under  and  above  law.  How  far  then  has  the  State,  if  the  religion 
of  the  Church  be  that  of  the  whole  people,  or  even  of  a  domi- 
nant majority,  a  right  to  interfere ;  either  as  the  general  guardian 
of  property — which  is  to  a  certain  extent  the  creation  of  the  State, 
and  which  it  must  not  permit  to  be  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
purposes;  or  as  itself  constituting  the  Church  (minus  the  clergy), 
and  eo  nomine  bound  to  maintain  this  property  in  perpetuity  for  its 
sacred  uses  ?  When  the  Church  thought  itself  strong  enough  to 
maintain  Church  property  by  Church  censures  alone — when  the 
danger  lay  in  the  treachery  of  their  own  body,  who  might  be 
tempted  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Church  to  the  interests  of 
their  family — then  there  certainly  was  a  strong  argument  for  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy.  A  married  clergy — in  the  endeavour  to 
make  that  hereditary  in  their  own  families,  which  was  rightfully 
hereditary  according  to  Church  descent — ^would  probably  not  only 
have  diminished  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  sacerdotal  order — 
even  though  counteracted  by  the  monastic  spirit,  which  was  con- 

*  We  find  that  we  have  now  a  new  champion  of  the  divine  right  of  tithes.  <  The 
tenth  part  of  erery  man's  fixed  income  has  been  by  God's  ordinance  deToted  to  Him 
ever  smce  the  creation ;  Christian  kings  ga^e  it  from  the  revenues  of  all  their  lands, 
and  such  was  regularly  paid  so  long  as  income  was  derived  from  the  produce  of  the 
land  alone.  Merchants  and  manufkcturen,  however,  never  paid  it  out  ortheir  revenue  ; 
they  always  obaated  God,  and  do  so  to  this  day.'— il/r.  Htmy  Drummontft  Letter  to  Sir 
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stantlj  bringing  large  revenues  into  the  Church — but  they  might 
have  reduced  it  far  too  low  for  the  times.  Not  that  this  danger 
has  been  absolutely  prevented  by  the  Hildebrandine  Law.  Epis- 
copal, and  still  more.  Papal  nepotism  has  preyed  in  quiet  on  the 
wealth  of  the  Church,  with  almost  as  much  rapacity  as  could 
have  been  feared  from  parental  aflfection.  The  great  and  wealthy 
houses  of  Rome,  which  bear  the  family  name  of  almost  each 
successive  pope  (though  many  of  these  popes  were  of  mean 
origin),  could  hardly  have  been  founded  except  either  by  direct 
alienation  of  the  estates  of  the  see,  or  at  least  the  diversion  of  its 
actual  revenues  for  the  time  from  their  designed  and  avowed 
uses.  But  to  return — that  in  most  countries  in  Europe  the  State 
has  been  tempted  by  the  vast  wealth  of  the  Church,  or  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  to  abuse  its  power  for  plunder  and  confiscation, 
is  no  argument  against  the  proper  control  of  the  State.  The 
laws  of  England,  which  prevent  the  alienation  of  Church  or 
Chapter  property  to  private  uses,  will  hardly  deserve  the  unpo- 
pular name  of  Erastianism.  This  is  at  least  a  more  simple  and 
more  safe  measure  than  trusting  altogether  to  the  superior  in- 
tegrity, or  the  devotion  of  an  unmarried  clei^y  to  the  interest  of 
their  order,  or  the  good  of  the  Church,  over  that  of  a  married 
clergy. 

What  part  of  the  independence  of  the  clergy,  which  is  salutary 
either  for  themselves  or  for  mankind — what  part  of  their  legitimate, 
their  beneficial  influence — ^is  more  conscientiously  guarded,  more 
strenuously  exercised  by  an  unmarried  than  by  a  married  ministry  ? 
A  marriea  clergy  will  always  (from  being  an  order,  especially  if 
an  endowed  order)  have  as  much  of  the  corporate  spirit  as  is 
good  for  them  and  for  the  laity.     It  never  has  been  wanting  (its 
excess  has  rather  been  complained  of)  in  the  English  Church. 
The  double  allegiance  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  temporal  sovereign, 
we  hold,  in  the  present  day,  to  be  almost  a  harmless  fiction  of 
ecclesiastical  law.     In  this  sense  we  would  speak  with  our  friend 
Mr.  Carlyle,  if  we  may  without  ofiFence,  of  that  'chimsra  the 
Pope.'     The  ultra-montane  doctrines  ^of  the  French  clergy  are 
the  growth  of  France,  not  of  Rome ;   their  Jesuitism  is,  we  are 
satisfied,  at  bottom  more  political  than  religious ;  it  is  anti-revo- 
lutionary, and  anti-revolutionary  even  to  abject  absolutism,  though 
at  present  in  opposition  to  the  government,  rather  than  merely 
papal.     It  is  inclined  to  repudiate  the  Gallican  liberties,  because 
those  liberties  are  asserted  by  the  ruling  party  in  the  State.     In 
other  parts  of  Europe  the  movement  is  more  decidedly  religious ; 
but  we   greatly  doubt,  though  its  more  powerful   and  zealous 
partisans  may  themselves   sternly  embrace  and  rigidly  enforce 
clerical  celibacy,  whether  eventually  this  question  may  not  become 
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the  groundwork  of  a  more  formidable  schism  than  has  yet  divided 
the  Western  Church.  Appealing^  indeed^  to  later  history,  we 
cannot  see  that  the  clergy  of  England,  or  of  Protestant  countries 
in  general,  have  been  more  subservient  to  the  State  (to  the  Crown 
as  head  of  the  State)  than  the  unmarried  courtly  prelates  of 
France  or  Spain.  The  latter  may  have  obtained  greater  power, 
because  the  priestly  character  was  more  awful,  and  they  still 
maintained  something  of  that  intellectual  superiority  which  had 
belonged  to  them  in  the  middle  ages;  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  claims  of  ten  hungry  children  or  the  ambition  of  a  luxurious 
wife  would  have  sharpened  their  contention  or  subtilized  their 
intrigues  for  court  favour  and  preferment.  The  '  sufferings '  of 
the  married  clergy  in  England  in  the  days  of  Cromwell  were 
no  doubt  greater  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  been 
unmarried;  but  they  were  not  borne  with  less  meekness  and 
resignation.  We  do  not  remember  how  many  of  the  seven  bishops 
were  married,  but  they  all  went  to  the  Tower  with  the  same  sub« 
missive  dignity.  The  direct  power  of  the  Crown  as  to  the  Church, 
in  the  appointment  of  bishops  for  instance,  may  be  greater  in 
England  than  in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries ;  but  the  actual 
power  has  always  been  as  great  wherever  the  Crown  was  strong : 
— ^witness  Austria,  witness  even  France.  Had  our  bishops  been 
unmarried,  they  would  not  the  less  have  been  appointed,  in  former 
days,  through  parliamentary  influence  or  ministerial  caprice.  No 
part  of  our  present  ecclesiastical  system,  which  is  denounced  as 
Erastian,  is  affected  by  this  question  of  discipline — neither  the 
royal  or  parliamentary  supremacy  originally  recognised^  and  rati- 
fied in  the  Act  of  Uniformity — nor  the  more  recent  parlia- 
mentary measures  relating  to  Church  property — nor  those  for  the 
relief  of  the  Queen's  subjects  who  are  without  the  pale  of  the 
National  Church. 

Looking,  indeed,  entirely  towards  home,  we  will  neither  dis- 
guise nor  deny  some  incidental  advantages  which  might  arise  at 
least  from  voluntary  clerical  celibacy.  We  as  little  incline  to 
compulsory  marriage,  compulsory  even  by  the  mild  influence 
of  persuasion,  as  to  compulsory  celibacy:  we  are  not  such  zea- 
lous anti-Malthusians  as  to  wish  to  weaken  the  check  of 
forethought.  The  clergy  are  not  merely  as  much  bound  as 
any  other  men — ^they  should  be  more  strongly  bound  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  prudence  than  the  poorest  of  the  poor^  with 
whom  indeed  themselves,  considering  their  station,  are  too 
often  to  be  numbered :  if  they  marry  without  provision  for  the 
future,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
domestic  happiness  by  personal  privation,  and  not  by  impairing 
their  small  means  of  usefulness.     For  this  reason  we  look  with 
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great  apprehension  lo  the  temptations  held  out  through  the  multi- 
plication of  very  small  benefices  by  the  recent  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements. If  young  men>  impressed  with  the  wretched  state  of 
the  lower  population  in  our  large  towns,  shall  deny  themselves 
that  luxury  in  order  more  entirely  to  devote  themselves  and 
their  worldly  means  to  their  mission,  and  shall  find  that  they 
have  strength  to  adhere  to  their  purpose,  who  will  refuse  to  admire 
the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  such  Christian  love  ?  But  this, 
as  its  sole  merit  consists  in  the  conscientious  conviction  and  self- 
denial  of  individuals — so  it  must  stand  without,  and  high  above^ 
any  general  rule.  All  its  dignity  arises  out  of  its  spontaneousness ; 
the  self-dedication  is  its  one  claim  to  Christian  reverence. 

Some  transitory  folly  and  vanity  may  under  our  present  ordinary 
system  beset  the  path  of  the  clergjmaan  in  the  opening  of  his  career, 
which  he  might  escape  if  he  were  known  to  be  one  to  whom 
the  softer  sympathies  of  our  nature  are  interdicted  by  a  stem  and 
irrepealable  law.  The  sensation  produced  in  a  village,  or  even 
a  town,  by  the  appearance  of  a  young,  perhaps  handsome,  un« 
doubtedly  eloquent  curate,  may  not  be  quite  purely  spiritual: 
the  young  ladies  are  seized  with  more  than  usual  warmth  of 
devotion — they  are  even  more  than  ordinarily  attentive  in  the 
church — they  become  remarkably  active  in  their  visits  among  the 
poor — and  greatly  interested  in  charitable  societies.  But  this 
does  not  last  long — except  in  a  very  few  cases:  the  comely 
curate  makes  his  choice,  and  settles  down  into  the  quiet  and 
exemplary  husband  and  father.  Still  we  must  not  behold  our 
young  and  moderately-beneficed  clergyman  in  the  first  blame- 
less enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  only;  —  we  must  look 
forward  to  the  pressure  of  domestic  cares  and  anxieties.  The 
provision  for  the  growing  family  more  and  more  occupies  the 
thoughts,  and  withdraws  them  from  the  higher  calling.  The 
scanty  income  must  be  more  exclusively  devoted  to  these  im- 
perious claims,  or  eked  out  by  pupils,  or  some  other  occupa- 
tion. This  is  an  evil,  undoubtedly,  to  be  set  against  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  good,  arising  out  of  the  removal  of  an  un- 
natural restriction — a  restriction  which,  when  enforced,  has  been 
enforced  only  by  a  severe  struggle — where  attempted  to  be  en- 
forced in  a  less  rigid  period  of  morals,  then  most  fearfully  demo- 
ralizing ;  and  likewise  against  the  other  blessings  which  a  married 
<^lergy  confer  on  a  Christian  community. 

On  a  broad  and  general  view  even  of  this  maintenance  part  of 
the  question,  as  it  works  practically  among  ourselves,  there  are 
many  incidental  advantages  which  the  merest  utilitarian  must 
allow  to  counterbalance  the  a£9icting  penury,  or  at  least  straitened 
circumstances,  of  many  among  our  parochial  clergy.  Such  in- 
quirers 
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quirers  must  consider  not  only  bow  much  Church  wealth  (we 
mean  wealth  arising  out  of  the  offerings  or  endowments  received 
bj  a  clergj)  is  thus  to  a  certain  extent  withdrawn  from  church 
uses  strictly  so  called ;  but  also  how  much  temporal  wealth  is 
brought  into  the  Church  by  the  present  system,  and  devoted  to 
what  may  fairly  be  called  church  uses ;  the  better  maintenance 
of  the  clergy,  the  charities,  and  even  in  some  cases  the  adommeni 
of  the  sacred  edifices.  In  a  word,  how  many  of  the  English 
clergy  spend  far  more  of  their  own — first  on  their  professional 
education,  afterwards  in  the  sphere  of  their  professional  duty— 
than  they  ever  receive  from  it !  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the 
respect  in  which  the  profession  is  held.  But  how  many  such 
valuable  men  would  be  repelled  if  they  had  to  make  the  further 
sacrifice  of  domestic  life ! 

In  fine,  you  may  make  a  sect,  you  may  make  a  brotherhood,  by 
imposing  any  test,  however  above  nature  or  contrary  to  nature : — 
and  your  sect  or  your  brotherhood  will  rise  and  fall,  as  did  all  the 
monastic  orders,  with  sudden  accesses  and  gradual  paralyses  of 
zeal — but  that  was  immaterial ;  whether  the  succession  was  kept 
up,  or  how  the  succession  was  kept  up,  regarded  the  order  alone. 
But  you  cannot  so  make  or  maintain  an  order  of  clergy — an  order 
which  must  be  supplied  in  cold  as  well  as  excited,  in  rationalizing 
as  well  as  in  enthusiastic  times.  You  cannot  calculate  on  a  sus- 
tained and  perpetual  effort  to  subdue  and  extirpate  nature.  To 
recruit  a  clergy  who  are  to  influence  every  class,  cope  with  every 
adversary,  meet  the  wants  of  a  vast  population  in  various  degrees 
of  intelligence  and  advancement,  you  must  not  look  merely  to 
the  rare  and  heroic  virtues  of  which  our  nature  affords  specimens. 
You  must  disqualify  none  who  might  be  useful,  by  unnecessary 
restrictions ;  you  must  condescend  to,  rather  than  haughtily  pro- 
scribe, human  weakness.  A  clergy  all  burning  zeal,  all  vehement 
enthusiasm,  all  restless  activity,  would  be  a  quesUonable  blessing 
to  any  country :  extreme  fanaticism,  extravagant  superstition,  alone 
would  raise  the  more  ambitious  and  enterprising  above  the  high 
level.  But  among  a  sober  and  practical  people  like  ourselves 
there  must  always  be  a  strong  counterpoise  of  moderation,  good 
sense,  and  practical  wisdom.  Imperfect  Christians  as  we  are,  we 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  fiery  missionaries  every  two  or  three  years 
to  reclaim  us  from  our  heathenism,  and  to  teach  us  anew  the 
primary  elements  of  our  faith.  The  constant  infusion  of  youth 
into  our  clerical  body  is  of  itself  (independent  of  sectarian  rivalry) 
enough  to  keep  us  alive— of  youth  which  in  its  generous  ardour 
will  be  always  looking  out  for  some  new  principles  which  are  to 
regenerate  mankind:  who  have  been  Evangelicals — are  now 
Puseyites — ^in  ten  years  may  be  Amoldines. 

The 
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The  clerp:y  in  general  must  partake  of  the  character  of  the 
people.  Without  assuming  Lord  Clarendon's  well-known  re* 
proach  on  the  professional  narrowness  of  mind  and  unfitness  for 
the  affairs  of  life  to  be  quite  obsolete — ^admitting  the  contracting 
influences  of  seclusion  in  country  cures  (if  railroads  will  allow  the 
deepest  dells  or  the  wildest  mountain  hamlet  to  be  secluded)— 
the  conscientious  confinement  of  their  minds  to  one  class  of  litera- 
ture— ^the  occupation  of  their  whole  thoughts  by  the  severe  duties  of 
their  calling — the  temptation  of  breaking  up  into  small  sets  and 
clerical  cliques — still  it  is  impossible  that  our  clergy  should  not 
partake  of  the  general  intelligence^  or  that  they  should  keep 
themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  general  movement  of  the 
human  mind. 

The  great  trial  of  the  English  clergy — the  test  of  their  fitness 
for  the  English  people — ^is  a  distinct  perception  of  their  actual 
position  as  regards  the  rest  of  society.  This  perception  must  be 
realised,  notwithstanding  every  attempt  to  bewilder  them  into  a 
false  idea  of  that  superiority  which  they  may  and  ought  to 
possess^  by  skilful  appeals  to  their  pride>  by  artfully  disguised 
suggestions  of  self-sufficiency>  and  by  perpetual  persuasives  that  in 
the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  their  authority  they  are  magnify- 
ing God^  and  not  themselves.  The  real  danger  of  the  recent 
movement  in  the  Church  is  the  total  isolation  of  the  clergy  from 
the  sympathies,  from  the  hearts,  and  from  the  understandings  of 
the  people.  The  energizers  of  the  hour  are  a  mere  unintelligible 
enigma  to  the  popular  mind. 

We  know  very  well  all  the  sounding  common-places  that  will  be 
evoked  by  what  we  are  about  to  say — ^but  we  cannot  afford  space 
to  forestall  them :  it  is  our  simple  duty  to  look  steadily  into  the 
state  of  the  world  around  us,  and  declare  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation. The  party  to  whom  we  allude  have  been  straining 
themselves  in  a  vain  effort  to  resuscitate  a  dead  system  of  things. 
The  clergy  can  no  longer  command — but  they  may  persuade 
with  irresistible  force ;  their  persuasion,  however,  must  be  purely 
moral  and  Teligious,  as  contradistinguished  from  sacerdotal  per« 
suasion.  Many  causes,  none  indeed  which  ought  to  make  us 
despair  of  their  proper  and  legitimate  influence,  have  altered 
their  position.  They  no  longer  stand  alone  on  an  intellectual  as 
well  as  a  religious  eminence.  The  awe  in  which  they  were  in- 
vested as  wiser  as  well  as  holier  than  the  rest  of  mankind,  has 
passed  away ;  they  are  not  the  exclusive,  or  even  in  any  peculiar 
degree  the  pre-eminent  cultivators  of  letters,  of  arts,  or  of  philo- 
sophy. The  mass  of  the  clergy  are,  no  doubt,  and  must  hence- 
forward be,  inferior  in  general  knowledge  to  many  of  the  laity  in 
their  respective  parishes ;   and  if,  on  the  strength  of  their  posi- 
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tioiiy  on  tbe  sanctity  of  tbeir  ordination,  they  pretend  to  assume 
a  superiority  which  they  cannot  support ;  if,  where  they  are  not 
intellectually  superior,  they  do  not  confine  themselves  entirely  to 
their  religious  guidance— nay,  if,  being  conscious  of  high  talents^ 
they  do  not  exercise  even  that  guidance  with  the  modesty  which 
ought  always  to  belong  to  youth — which  (to  say  truth)  is  very 
rarely  wanting  when  the  mind  is  really  strong — but  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  surest  pledge  of  the  real  Christian  temper  and  spirit — 
they  will  lose  their  proper  power>  by  straining  after  that  which 
is  unattainable — which  neither  is  nor  can  again  be  their  pre- 
rogative. 

The  knell  of  ecclesiastical  authority  has  rung:  even  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churchy  notwithstaniUng  its  large  apparent 
increase  in  many  quarters — and  great  is  still  its  influence  upon 
the  minds  of  men — its potoer  is  a  phantom.  It  is  now  a  great  con- 
federacy working  together  for  a  common  end ;  not  a  body  wielded 
at  will,  and  governed  and  directed  in  all  its  movements  by  a 
despotic  Head. 

The  Pope  holds  Rome  through  the  great  powers  of  Europe : 
if  they  were  to  withdraw  their  support,  his  own  subjects  would 
reduce  him,  as  they  often  attempted  of  old  but  always  failed,  to  a 
simple  bishop  ;  if  indeed  young  Italy  would  still  endure  his  pre- 
sence. The  kings^  who  were  of  old  his  vassals,  are  his  masters. 
In  Austria  the  Church  is  the  servant  of  the  state:  it  has  never 
shaken  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  it  by  Joseph  II.  What 
may  be  called  the  spiritual  mandates  of  the  Pope  are  obeyed, 
even  in  Italy,  according  to  the  good  will  of  the  sovereign 
princes.  He  attempted  to  interdict  the  scientific  meetings  in 
Italy;  they  have  been  held  in  Tuscany^  in  the  Austrian  States, 
and  even  in  Turin— this  year  they  assemble  in  Naples.  Even 
the  puny  despot  of  Modena  has  invited  them.  In  Spain  the 
work  of  spoliation,  the  secularization  at  least  of  conventual  pro- 
perty, has  hardly  condescended  to  notice  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  Germany  Roman  Catholicism  is  still 
strrmg:  it  is  strong  in  the  old  poetical  and  aesthetic  feelings 
of  the  people  in  some  parts^  among  the  men  of  letters,  the 
artists ;  it  is  strong  as  the  badge  and  distinction  of  one  of  the 
great  political  divisions,  of  the  Austrian  as  counterbalancing 
the  Prussian  power ;  it  is  strong  in  the  contentions  of  its  ad- 
versaries, in  the  three  main  sections — the  religious  Protestants, 
the  Rationalists,  and  the  Hegelians.  But  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
licism of  Germany  a  submissive,  obedient  faith  ?  One  Hermes 
has  been  hardly  suppressed,  partly  perhaps  because  his  system 
was  too  abstruse  and  metaphysical  even  for  Germany  itself. 
But  how  long  will  it  be  before  there  is  another  and  more  popular 
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Hermes?  '  They'  (says  the  writer  of  a  strai^  book,  bat  with 
many  things  in  it  not  less  true  because  they  are  strange ;  at  all 
events,  a  very  able  man,  and  one  who  knows  much  of  the  real 
state  of  Germany), — ^  they  who  now  hear  the  Hegelite  lectures  and 
read  the  O'Connell  addresses  of  Romish  literati,  would  hardly  be- 
lieve that  they  emanated  from  t!ie  children  of  that  Church  which 
ccmdemned  Galileo,  and  denounced  all  rebellion  against  the  Lord's 
anointed.  But  besides  the  politic  relaxations  of  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  Romish  Church  towards  those  without,  her  own  clergy 
plainly  indicate  a  tendency  to  reject,  as  unscriptural  or  intolerable, 
many  of  her  observances.  They  chiefly  insist  on  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  tongue,  the  abolition  of  celibacy,  communion  in  both 
kinds,  the  reform  of  the  confessional,  and  the  abridgment  of  the 
Papal  authority.  Although  some  are  actuated  by  an  in6del 
impatience,  others  are  truly  seeking  the  well-being  of  the  Church: 
and  although  Mohler — whose  fair  pictures  of  his  mother  make 
one  wish  that  they  were  true,  and  that  he  did  not  know  their 
falseness — quieted  matters  for  a  time  by  his  moral  influence  and 
apologetic  adroitness,  yet  the  principles  at  work  will  not  long 
leave  these  objects  unattained.'  *  Since  this  gentleman  wrote  the 
afiair  has  assumed  a  very  formidable  shape.  The  movement  of 
the  Ronge  party  has  already  swept  like  a  torrent  from  west  to 
east,  from  north  to  south.     A  new  Reformation  is  organized. 

Among  ourselves  we  will  not  dwell  on  the  total  abrogation  of 
all  real  authority  in  those  who  hold  the  place  of  rulers  in  our 
Church.  What  is  the  case  in  the  quarter  where  obedience  is 
the  very  vital  principle  of  the  system?  In  the  words  of  that 
remarkable  letter  to  Sir  R.  Inglis,  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  cited,  '  The  tractarians,  obedient  in  theory,  and  loyal, 
not  to  their  own  diocesans,  but  to  their  own  ideas  of  what  their 
diocesans  should  say  and  do,  go  a-head  of,  reprove,  and  teach 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church,  without  any  commission,  without  the 
thought  or  pretence  of  apostolic  authority  so  to  do.'  Here  and 
there  we  have  some  desperate,  ostentatious  act  of  submission, 
endured  with  the  air  of  a  martyr.  What  can  a  bishop  do  by 
power  even  over  his  clergy  ?  What  may  he  not  do  by  gentle 
influence  ? 

All  this  may  be  very  melancholy,  and  to  those  who  have  less 
fiBUth  in  the  rital  powers  of  Christianity,  in  whatever  form  it  may 

*  *  Moral  Phenomena  of  Germany,'  by  Tbomaa  Carlyle,  Era.  '  Behold  there  are 
two  Percies  in  the  field  V — of  Germany.  Thii  gentleman  holas  very  different  prin- 
ciple! (principles  akin  to  thoee  of  Mr.  Henry  Drumnond)  from  the  wriginat  Thomas 
Carlyle,  neither  does  be  write  in  Carlylese.  We  wish  we  could  have  given  more  of 
this  Dis  first  performance — ^but  his  vein  is  so  evidently  a  rich  one  that  we  may  safely 
count  on  a  future  (we  hope  a  speedy)  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  better  ac- 
quainted with  him. 
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adapt  itself  to  the  infinite  varieties  of  Hie  human  mind^  and  td 
everj  stage  of  civilization^  it  may  lead  to  utter  despair.  But 
let  us  rather  look  back  to  the  causes  of  this  decay  of  authority 
with  quiet  impartiality.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  denounce 
the  infidelity  of  the  age — to  deplore  the  irrevocable  past — ^with  the 
almost  enviable  unfairness,  though  not  always  with  the  beautiful 
feeling  and  eloquence  of  the  author  of  the  *  Mores  Catholid,'  to 
recall  all  that  was  poetical,  tranquil,  holy,  in  what  that  writer  is 
pleased  to  call  the  Ages  of  Faith>  and  to  be  totally  silent  on  the  un- 
utterable miseries,  and  crimes,  and  cruelties  of  those  fierce  times. 
But  trace  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  power,  and  we  trace  its  de- 
cay. The  one  legitimate  extreme  penalty  which  belongs  to  the 
Churchy  however  that  Church  may  be  ruled,  is  excommumcation. 
Penance  in  its  various  forms  can,  of  course,  only  be  enforced  on 
a  reluctant  member  by  the  dread  of  that  last  and  capital  punish- 
ment. No  sooner  had  the  Roman  emperors  been  converted  to 
Christianity  than  excommunication  became  connected  with  civil 
disabilities.  It  was  not  merely  a  religious,  but  likewise  a  secular 
punishment.  In  the  high  days  of  ecclesiastical  power  it  even 
smote,  as  it  were,  the  State  itself  with  civil  disability.  The  ex- 
communicated king,  according  to  the  loftiest  theory,  was  thereby 
deposed.  Even  where  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  either  not 
issued,  or  was  despised  by  the  refractory  son  of  the  Church,  public 
opinion  inflicted  a  kind  of  civil  disability.  The  excommunicated 
monarch  was,  even  to  his  subjects,  as  it  were,  a  leper,  and  all 
allegiance  which  he  might  still  receive  or  enforce  was  at  best 
doubtful  and  precarious.  But  by  the  constitution  of  most  king- 
doms, by  the  great  common  law  of  Europe,  excommunication  has 
entirely  lost  this  alliance  with  civil  disability.  Some  privileges 
may  still  be  withheld,  some  offices  be  refused  to  dissentients  from 
the  dominant  faith,  from  those  who  are  self-excommunicated 
(for  all  separation  is  self- excommunication)  from  the  Church, 
whether  it  call  itself  Catholic,  or  be  a  national  or  otherwise  self- 
incorporated  society — but  that  is  all. 

Beyond  this ;  that  kind  of  civil  incapacity  which  was  inflicted 
by  public  opinion,  that  open  or  that  tacit  proscription  which  dooms 
those  without  the  pale  of  the  Church  to  inferiority,  has  likewise, 
for  the  most  part,  practically  disappeared.  The  sympathies  of 
men  are  so  entirely  in  favour  of  toleration,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  \ba  well  as  every  the  smallest  "sefct)  (of  which 
the  theory  equally  is,  and  must  be,  exclusive  salvalton  within  its 
own  or  some  limited  pale)  is  perpetually  at  issue  with  its  own 
principle.  Its  authority  is  gone  when  men  can  despise  that  au- 
thority and  be  none  the  worse,  either  as  to  their  worldly  situation 
or  their  estimation  in  society,  and  tvhere  they  themselves  dread 
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no  eternal  coneequencee.  Where  excommunication  does  not  cer- 
tainly implj  (if  unrepealed)  absolute  exclusion  from  heayen, 
where  it  has  lost  its  i^iritual  as  well  as  its  temporal  terrors,  then 
and  there  its  power  has  either  altogether  ceased,  or  is  so  reduced 
as  almost  to  be  deprived  of  its  controlling  efficacy.  When  any 
one  may  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  become  a  Protestant  (ex- 
cepting where  feuds,  as  in  Ireland,  run  high),  however  he  may 
distress  his  friends  or  family,  without  losing  caste ;  where  a  man 
excluded  from  one  religious  community  (at  least  on  purely  re- 
ligious grounds)  is  at  once  received  into  another — what  is  excom- 
munication 7  It  is  already  incurred  by  the  voluntary  renuncia- 
tion of  relationship.  I  banish  you,  says,  with  Coriolanus,  every 
proud  or  at  least  self-confident  seceder.  But  if  deprived  of  this 
ultima  ratio y  how  shall  ecclesiastical  authority  enforce  its  smaller 
penalties  for  smaller  offences  ?  The  conscience  of  the  individual 
has  become  his  sole  judge ;  whether  he  fears  or  whether  he 
defies  Church  censure,  absolutely  depends  on  his  own  individual 
conviction  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  Church  censure.  If, 
indeed,  we  bemoan  the  loss  of  godly  discipline,  if  we  think 
those  wiser  or  more  safe  who  still  bow  themselves  to  its  humili- 
ating and  it  may  be  sanctifying  control,  we  should  first  remember 
that  it  was  because  it  ceased  to  be  godly  discipline,  and  stooped 
to  be  worldly  discipline,  that  it  has  been  so  entirely  lost.  And 
was  penitential  discipline  so  efficacious  ?  All  that  we  know  of 
the  state  of  morals  and  of  manners,  when  it  was  at  its  height,  is 
not  much  in  its  favour.  According  to  our  own  modes  of  feeling 
are  we  quite  sure  that  doing  penance  and  being  put  to  open 
shame  would  be  productive  of  inward  contrition?  and  notwith- 
standing the  contempt  and  pity  which  is  felt  and  expressed 
towards  our  degenerate  age,  we  believe  that  our  aversion  to  osten- 
tatious penitence,  to  that  self-atoning  confrontation  of  shame,  is  a 
sign  of  our  moral  advancement,  of  our  genuine  rather  than  affected 
religious  sensibility. 

What  mission,  then,  remains  to  the  clergy  in  a  state  of  society 
which  thus  repudiates  their  authority  ^  The  noblest,  the  most 
sublime,  because  the  most  quietly,  secretly,  unostentatiously,  bene- 
ficent ;  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  places,  ill-rewarded,  often  en- 
tirely disinterested  service ;  and  that  without  awakening  the  old 
justifiable  jealousies,  and  therefore  without  encountering  the 
hostility,  which  perpetually  struggled  against  a  presumptuous, 
arrogant,  dictatorial,  meddling,  sacerdotal  power.  To  be  the 
administrators  of  the  holy,  the  sanctifying  sacraments  of  our 
faith ;  to  be  the  ministers  of  a  Church  ceremonial,  simple,  but 
solemn,  affecting,  impressive — a  ceremonial  not  to  be  regulated 
by  pedantic  adherence  to  antiquated  forms,  but  instinct  with 
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spiritual  life ;  not  the  revival  of  a  Bjmbolism,  which  has  ceased  to 
be  a  language,  and  become  a  hieroglyphic — a  hieroglyphic  with- 
out a  Champollion ;  neither  a  sort  of  manual  exercise  of  Church 
postures,  which  have  lost  their  meaning — an  orderly  parade  of 
genuflexion,  and  hand-clasping,  and  bowing  the  head: — ^but  a 
ceremonial  set  forth,  if  possible,  with  all  that  is  grand  and 
beautiful  in  art  (for  nothing  is  grand  or  beautiful  which  has  not 
an  infelt  harmony  with  its  purpose)  —  the  most  solemn  and 
effective  music,  the  purest  and  most  impressive  architecture — 
everything  which  may  separate  the  worship  of  God  from  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  daily  life  of  man — all  that  really  enforces 
reverence-— excludes  the  world  ;  calms,  elevates,  truly  spiritualizes 
the  soul — all  which  asserts,  heightens,  purifies  devotion — that  de- 
votion daily  fed  and  maintained,  where  it  may  be  practicable, 
with  daily  service.  The  mission  of  the  clergy  is  to  be  more  than 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  the  example  of  the  Gospel  in  all 
its  assiduous  and  active  love.  In  each  parish  throughout  the 
kingdom  to  head  the  model  family  of  order,  of  peace,  of  piety, 
of  cheerfulness,  of  con  tented  ness,  of  resignation  in  a£9iction,  of 
hopefulness  under  all  circumstances.  To  be  the  almoner  (the 
supplementary  almoner  over  and  above  the  necessarily  hard  mea- 
sure of  legal  alms)  of  those  who  cannot  be  their  own.  To  be 
the  ruler,  as  such  a  clergy  will  be,  by  the  homely  poeUc  precept 
of  domestic  life  : 

*  And  if  she  rule  him,  never  shows  she  rules.' 

The  religion  of  such  a  clei^y  will  not  be  the  religion  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  nor  of  the  ninth  century,  nor  of  the  fourth 
century,  but  it  will  be  the,  in  many  respects,  better  religion  of 
the  nineteenth.  Let  us  boldly  say  that  the  rude  and  gross  and 
material  piety  of  former  ages  was  an  easy  task  as  compared  to 
rational,  intelligent  piety  in  the  present.  Mere  force  is  not 
strength,  but  force  under  command.  The  cilice  and  the  scourge 
are  but  coarse  and  vulgar  expedients  to  subdue  the  will  to  the 
yoke  of  Christian  faith  and  love.  What  is  the  most  flagellant 
asceticism,  the  maceration  of  the  body,  to  the  self-denial  of  a  great 
mind,  above  all  the  transitory  excitement,  the  bustle  and  fashion  of 
the  religionism  of  his  day,  but  sternly  and  hopefully  striving  for 
the  truth,  holding  with  steady  equipoise  the  balance  of  reason  and 
faith? 

Of  all  things,  such  a  clergy  will  be  utterly  abhorrent  to  all 
tampering  with  truth;  they  will  place  themselves  high  above 
even  the  suspicion  of  profiting  by  untruth — not,  we  grieve  to  say, 
under  existing  circumstances,  the  least  difficult  of  our  trials. 
For  among  a  truth-loving  people  like  ourselves — at  least  com* 
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parativelj  truth-Iovisg: — the  sure  effect  of  the  slightest  dishonesty 
of  purpose  or  language  will  be  the  total  estrangement  of  the  con- 
fidence and  the  respect  of  the  people. 

*  Thus,  then  it  is '  (writes  one  of  the  biographers  of  the  Saints) : 
^  some  there  are  which  have  no  memoriul,  and  are  as  though  they  have 
*•  never  been;  others  are  known  to  have  lived  and  died»  and  are  known 

*  in  little  else  :  they  have  left  a  name»  but  they  have  left  nothing  besides ; 

*  or  the  place  of  their  birth,  or  of  their  abode,  or  of  their  death,  or  some 

*  one  or  other  striking  incident  of  their  life  gives  a  character  to  their 

*  memory ;  or  they  are  known  by  martyrologies,  or  services,  or  by  the 
'  traditions  of  a  neighbourhood,  or  by  the  titles  or  decorations  of  a 

*  church ;  or  they  are  known  by  certain  miraculous  interpositions  which 
'  are  attributed  to  them ;  or  their  deeds  and  sufferings  belong  to  conn- 
'  tries  far  away,  and  the  report  of  them  comes  musical  and  low  over  the 

*  broad  sea.     Such  are  some  of  the  small  elements  whichy  when  more  is 

*  not  known^  faith  is  fain  to  receive^  love  dwells  on^  meditation  unfolds^ 
'  disposes  and  forms,  till  by  the  sympathy  of  many  minds,  and  the 

*  concert  of  numy  voices,  and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  certain  whole 
^figure  is  developed  with  words  and  actions^  a  history  and  a  character, 

*  which  is  indeed  but  the  portrait  of  the  original,  yet  is  as  much  as  a 
^  portrait,  an  imitation  ratlier  than  a  copy^  a  likeness  on  the  whole ; 

*  but  in  its  partictdars  more  or  less  the  work  of  imagination.  It  ia  but 
^  collateral  and  parallel  to  the  truth ;  it  is  the  truth  under  assumed  con- 
^  ditions ;  it  brings  out  a  true  idea,  yet  by  inaccurate  or  defective 
^  means  of  exhibition ;  it  savours  of  the  age,  yet  it  is  the  offspring  from 
^  what  is  spiritual  and  everlasting.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  Saint,  who 
'did  other  miracles,  if  not  these;  who  went  through  sufferings,  who 

*  wrought  righteousness,  who  died  in  faith  and  peace — of  this  we  are 
'  sure ;  we  are  not  sure,  should  it  so  happen,  of  the  when,  the  where, 

*  the  how,  the  why,  and  the  whence.' — Life  of  St.  Gundleus,  pp.  4,  5. 

There  is  a  work  of  which  our  readers  perhaps  have  heard 
much,  but  know  little ;  the  '  Life  of  Jesus/  by  Strauss.  We  have 
sometimes  contemplated  an  attempt  to  give  our  readers  some 
notion  of  this  book,  but  have  been  deterred  partly  by  general 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  course  ;  partly  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  fairly  translating  the  peculiar  mode  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  is  not  merely  German,  but  German  according  lo 
a  special  philosophy — that  of  Hegel.  It  is  done  to  our  hands  by 
this  unconscious  H^elite ;  alter  a  few  words,  and  we  are  reading 
Strauss,  unfolding  the  process  by  which  grew  up  the  great  Myth 
of  Christianity ;  and  if  this  be  the  legitimate  principle  of  Christian 
history,  what  criterion  of  superior  credibility  have  the  four  Gospels 
over  the  fifth  by  S.  Bonaventnre  and  Mr.  Oakley,  recently  pub- 
lished for  the  edification  of  the  English  Church? 

We  have  quoted  but  one  sample ;  we  could  easily  give  fifty  in 
the  same  strain.  It  is  a  serious  question  to  deal  with  a  peasantry 
in  whom  legendary  faith  has  been,  as  it  were^  a  part  of  their  bap- 
tismal 
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tismal  creeds  who  have  been  nursed,  and  cradled,  and  matured 
in  this  atmosphere  of  religious  fiction,  lestj  when  we  pluck  up 
the  tares,  we  pluck  up  the  wheat  also.  But  deliberately  to  load 
Christianity  again  with  all  the  lies  of  which  it  has  gradually  dis- 
burthened  itself,  appears  to  us  the  worst  kind  of  infidelity  both 
in  its  origin  and  in  its  consequences ;  infidelity  as  implying  total 
mistrust  in  the  plain  Christianity  of  the  Bible;  infidelity  as 
shaking  the  belief  in  all  religious  truth.  It  may  be  well  to  have  the 
tenderest  compassion  for  those  who  have  been  taught  to  worship 
relics,  or  to  kneel  in  supplication  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin ; 
but  to  attempt  to  force  back,  especially  on  an  unimaginative 
people,  an  antiquated  superstition,  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most 
debasing  offices  to  which  high  talents,  that  greatest  and  most 
perilous  gift  of  God,  can  degrade  themselves.  If  mankind  has 
no  alternative  between  the  full,  unquestioning,  all-embracing,  all- 
worshipping  faith  of  the  middle  ages,  and  no  faith  at  all,  what 
must  be  the  result  with  the  reasoning  and  reflecting  part  of  it  ? 
To  this  question  we  await  an  answer ;  but  let  this  question  be 
answered  by  those  only  who  have  considered  it  calmly,  under  no 
preconceived  system,  in  all  its  bearings  on  the  temporal  and  on 
the  eternal  interests  of  mankind. 


Art.  II. — Tlie  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland^  anterior 
to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion;  comprising  an  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Uses  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  By  George 
Petrie,  V.P.RI.A.  (Being  Vol.  XX.  of  The  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,)     Dublin.     4to.     1845. 

TXTE  have  taken  up  this  beautiful  work  of  Mr.  Petrie*s  with  the 
^  ^  interest  due  to  one  of  the  most  curious  of  antiquarian  re- 
searches, and  laid  it  down  with  no  little  gratitude  for  the  tempo- 
rary relief  and  respite  which  it  offers  to  those  dreary,  cheerless 
contemplations  with  which  the  present  and  past  history  of  Ireland 
is  so  thickly  beset.  A  man  without  family  pride,  and  a  nation 
whose  present  life  seems  full  of  poverty,  turbulence,  sedition,  and 
bloodshed,  while  its  past  records  present  at  first  sight  little  but  a 
blank  of  barbarism,  are  destitute  of  one  of  the  most  ennobling  in- 
centives to  reformation  or  improvement.  And  to  an  ignorance  of 
the  past  history  of  Ireland  must  be  attributed  much  of  that  indif- 
ference, amounting  even  to  false  shame,  with  which  Irishmen  in 
English  society  sometimes  venture  to  depreciate,  and  even  disown 
their  country.  While  to  a  remembrance  of  the  same  history, 
however  vague  and  obscure,  and  overlaid  with  legends  and  super- 
stitions. 
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Blitions^  we  may  trace  many  of  those  high  and  even  holy  instincts 
which  redeem  the  other  faults  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

And  to  the  same  ignorance  may  be  attributed  much  of  that 
weariness  and  hopelessness  (stronger  words  need  not  be  used) 
with  which  the  prospects  of  Ireland  are  too  often  regarded  even 
by  educated  Englishmen.  Before  us,  behind  us,  all  around  us, 
on  every  side,  to  superficial  eyes  there  seems  to  open  a  wilderness 
of  untilled  ground ;  whose  very  luxuriance  vents  itself  only  in  the 
rankness  of  its  weeds.  In  the  past  worldliness  and  impotency  of  a 
Church  whose  present  zeal  is  little  understood — in  the  extravagance 
and  extortions  of*  a  race  of  landlords  which  now  has  all  but  past 
away,  though  the  sons  are  reaping  the  whirlwind  which  the  fathers 
have  sown — ^in  the  religious  distractions  of  age  after  age — and  in 
the  petty  marauding  vexatious  series  of  burnings,  and  massacres, 
and  plunderings,  and  perjuries,  which  constitute  the  wars  of  Ire- 
land from  the  beginning  of  the  English  Invasion  to  the  final  sub- 
jugation of  the  whole  island^  there  is  scarcely  a  single  feature  which 
can  interest  or  attract.     The  whole  scene  is  dark  and  dismal. 

And  yet  there  was  a  time  when  Ireland  was  the  light  of 
the  world.  In  the  same  ages  in  which  knowledge  and  philo- 
sophy and  art  were  dying  away  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
known  globe,  under  the  ravages  of  barbarians,  the  neglect  of 
emperors,  the  schism  and  heresies  of  Christians,  and  the  disor- 
ganisation of  a  corrupted  and  crumbling  empire,  Ireland  offered 
a  refuge  and  a  school,  in  which  the  light  was  kept  burning,  and 
fnxn  thence  spread  once  more  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
'Sola  Britannia,*  says  Brucker  (Hist.  Philos.,  vol.  iii.  p.  575), 
'  literarum  cultu  felix  insula  exules  Musas  patentibus  ulnis  am- 
plexa,  profugam  cum  reiiquis  Uteris  philosophiam  cultu  squa- 
loreque  deformem  vixque  dignoscendam  recepit,  et  in  amplexus 
admisit  suos.  Id  imprimis^  et  jure  qtiodam  sua  ad  Hibemiam 
pertinet,  qub  hoc  seculo  Angli  literarum  addiscendarum  causa  adhitc 
projictsd  solebant.* 

'  I  have  long  wished/  said  Dr.  Johnson,  '  that  the  Irish  litera- 
ture were  cultivated.  Ireland  is  known  by  tradition  to  have  been 
once  the  seat  of  piety  and  learning ;  and  surely  it  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  all  those  who  are  curious  either  in  the  original  of 
nations,  or  the  a£Bnities  of  languages,  to  be  fully  informed  of  the 
revolution  of  a  people  so  ancient  and  once  so  illustrious.'  (Bos* 
well,  vol.  ii.  p.  77')  *  In  Mexico  and  Peru,'  says  Sir  Wilham 
Temple  (Of  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning),  '  before  the  least 
use  or  mention  of  letters,  there  was  remaining  among  them 
the  knowledge  of  what  had  passed  in  those  mighty  nations  and 
governments  for  many  ages.  Whereas  in  Ireland,  that  is  said  to 
have  flourished  in  books  and  learning  before  they  had  made  much 
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progress  in  Gaal  or  Britanj,  there  are  now  hardly  any  traces  left 
of  what  passed  there  before  the  conquest  made  of  that  country  by 
the  English  in  Henry  II/s  time/ 

If  it  is  asked  how  the  records  of  this  period  have  been  so  lost 
or  hidden — ^the  answer  is,  first  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes — then 
by  the  internal  quarrels  and  predatory  incursions  of  the  numerous 
petty  princes,  between  whom  Ireland  was  divided — ^then  by  the 
English  Invasion — then  by  the  plunder  and  ravages  of  the  Re* 
formation — then  by  the  outrages  of  the  Puritans  under  Oliver 
Cromwell — then  by  the  neglect,  and  indifference,  and  ignorance 
of  the  Anglo-Irish,  who  succeeded  to  the  confiscated  properties — 
and,  lastly,  by  the  mistaken  prejudice  and  ill-directed  zeal  which 
latterly  has  endeavoured  to  unite  Ireland  to  England  rather  by 
efiacing  the  vestiges  and  affections  of  Irish  nationality,  than  by 
consecrating  and  developing  them  as  a  grand  portion  of  the 
common  treasure  of  the  British  empire. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  various  forms  of  destruction,  a 
vast  number  of  most  interesting  relics  exist  in  Ireland,  some 
already  brought  to  light,  and  others  still  capable  of  recovery, 
which  bring  us  at  once  into  contact  with  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  with  a  degree  of  reality  and  evidence  surpassing  perhaps 
that  of  any  ecclesiastical  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  world. 

Of  the  architectural  portions  of  these  relics  Mr.  Petrie  ha» 
given  a  minute  and  detailed  account  in  his  present  volume ;  and 
we  propose  to  mention  a  few  others,  principally  from  information 
supplied  by  his  own  researches,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  more 
general  attention  to  a  subject  little  studied  even  in  Ireland,  but 
one  full  of  interest  and  importance. 

Its  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  Ireland,  beyond  a  doubt,  became  an  extra- 
ordinary instrument  for  the  preservation  and  diffusion  of  the 
Truth.  Though  comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  extract* 
ing  from  the  Irish  manuscripts  still  in  existence  the  infor- 
mation which  they  contain  on  this  subject,  the  following  facts 
are  undoubted : — 1.  Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  condition  of 
civil  society  in  Ireland  at  that  period,  the  Christian  Church  did 
make  an  extraordinary  progress,  and  produce  an  immense  num- 
ber of  holy  men  and  devoted  missionaries,  the  memory  of  whom 
is  still  preserved  in  the  popular  name  of  Ireland, — Insula 
Sanctorum — ^the  Isle  of  Saints.  2.  It  was  the  resort  of  Christians 
for  the  purpose  both  of  instruction  and  religious  discipline  from 
England,  from  Wales,  from  France,  from  Italy,  from  Germany, 
as  Athens  or  Alexandria  were  the  schools  of  a  preceding  age. 
3.  These  students  were  gathered  in  vast  bodies,  who  in  many 
instances  were  not  only  taught  but  supported  and  fed  at  the  ex- 
pense 
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pense  of  religions  communities :  as  at  Armagh^  Clonard,  Mnngret 
near  Limerick,  Clonmacnoise,  Bangor,  and  manj  other  places.* 
4.  Missionaries  were  sent  out  from  it,  under  the  followers  of 
Columba  and  others,  to  Wales,  to  Scotland,  to  England,  to  France, 
to  Germany,  to  Italj,  and  to  Iceland,  who  founded  celebrated 
monasteries,  and  brought  with  them  a  variety  of  arts  connected 
with  the  ofSces  of  religion.  5.  It  is  clear  that  Ireland  in  those 
times  was,  like  the  rest  of  Christendom,  not  yet  subjugated  to 
Rome,  nor  to  any  considerable  degree  infected  with  religious 
errors.  Whatever  trace  of  these  is  found  in  the  later  recoitU  of 
this  period  disappear  in  the  older  annals :  and  the  progress  of 
invention  and  falsification  may  easily  be  traced ;  and  thus  this 
portion  of  Irish  history  offers  a  wide  and  peaceful  field,  in  which 
lovers  of  their  country  and  of  its  ancient  glory  may  expatiate 
without  collision  or  jealousy. 

These  facts  are  proved,  not  by  legendary  lives  of  saints  or  the 
exaggerations  of  a  national  poetry,  but  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  foreign  and  independent  witnesses.  And  the  question 
still  to  be  solved  is  this, — by  what  means  was  this  great  work 
achieved  under  circumstances  apparently  so  unfavourable  ? 

j^ur  of  these  means  may  be  seen  faintly  indicated  in  the  brief 
annals  of  the  times  which  have  hitherto  been  examined.     In  the 
first  place,  Columba  and  his  followers  seem  uniformly  to  have 
acted  on  the  principle  derived  from  their  predecessors,  of  gathering 
their  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  into  organised  collegiate 
bodies.     In  the  second  place,  a  close  connexion  appears  to  have 
been  established  between  these  bodies  and  the  episcopal  order  of 
the  Church — a  connexion  indeed  very  different  from  the  relation 
which  would  exist  between  collegiate  bodies  formed  in  the  present 
day  and  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  in  which  they  may  be  placed 
— since  bishops  were  often  at  the  head  of  them,  and  still  oftener 
were  inferior  members  of  the  body  subject  to  their  abbot,  as  in 
the  well-known  instance  of  the  abbot  of  lona ;  or  as  a  bishop 
holding  a  prebendal  stall  in  his  own  cathedral  is  subject  as  a  pre- 
bendary to  his  dean,  while  his  dean  as  a  priest  is  subject  to  him- 
self as  a  bishop.     Thirdly,  these  collegiate  bodies,  or  monasteries, 
improperly  so  called,  were  for  the  most  part  formed  upon  a  plan 
essentially  different  from  either  the  solitary  retirements  of  Elastem 
xnonks,  or  the  ascetic  system  of  the  Benedictines.     They  were 
gfreat  schools,  of  which  education  was  the  chief  object ;  and  those 
ifvho  have  ever  practically  examined  the  working  of  monasticism 
^vrill  comprehend  the  importance  of  this  distinction.     Fourthly, 
SkM  far  as  we  can  judge,  classical  literature,  and  especially  the 

*  There  were  7000  at  Armagh.    Compare  the  tmmbert  at  Oxford :  tf.  g,  30,000. 
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Greek  language,  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction ^pursued  in  these  seminaries ;  and  that,  at  a  period^ 
when  from  the  rest  of  Europe  the  traces  of  Greek  literature  were 
rapidly  vanishing.  The  importance  of  this  fact  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  historical  examination  of  the  progress  both  of  society 
and  of  the  human  mind,  wherever  Greek  literature  has  been  pro- 
foundly and  generally  studied^  and  of  the  influence  which  the 
same  study  has  exercised  in  stimulating  and  developing  the  intel- 
lectual powers. 

It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our  intention  at  present  to  enter  into 
a  fuller  discussion  of  these  facts,  which  can  only  be  extracted  and 
confirmed  from  a  minute  induction  of  particulars  scattered  over  a 
wide  range  of  records,  many  of  them  unedited.  Our  present  busi- 
ness is  with  the  architectural  remains  of  that  period ;  and  of  these 
the  most  interesting  and  prominent  specimens  are  the  Round 
Towers  which  have  proved  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Petrie*s  disqui- 
sition. It  must  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  these  structures  have 
for  centuries  formed  the  stumbling-block  of  antiquarians.  Tall^ 
slender,  cylindrical,  cone-topped  piles,  too  small  for  habitations, 
too  simple  for  ornament,  too  vast  for  mere  appendages  to  the  little 
buildings  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  connected — too  uni- 
form in  construction  to  be  accidental  caprices  of  taste,  and  yet  too 
varied  to  be  all  reduced  under  one  age — rising  up,  as  they  often 
do,  among  the  bleakest  mountains,  by  a  gloomy  lake,  or  on  some 
desolate  island,  or  even  from  a  group  of  ruins  clustered  round 
them  by  ages  later  than  their  own,  as  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  they 
produce  a  singular  effect  of  mysterious  ghostlike  grandeur^^far 
beyond  any  composition  of  the  most  elaborate  architecture. 

And  their  effect  upon  the  understandings  of  the  beholders  has 
been  scarcely  less  surprising  than  upon  their  imaginations  and  feel- 
ings. It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  Mr.  Petrie  s  own  theory  of  the 
Round  Towers,  without  adverting  to  the  severe  yet  merciful  inge- 
nuity with  which  he  has  anatomised  the  theories  of  too  many  of 
his  predecessors.  We  have  all  heard  of  Aristotle's  logic.  Some 
of  us  may  have  read  of  a  new  system  of  ladies*  logic  which  has 
been  recently  propounded  in  a  popular  though  not  very  grave 
publication.  But  there  is  also,  it  would  appear,  an  antiquarian 
logic,  very  different  from  either,  which  has  been  largely  employed 
in  the  present  discussion,  before  Mr.  Petrie  thought  it  necessary 
to  recur  to  the  dry  and  more  painful  process  of  investigating 
facts.  A  long  and  not  useless  treatise  might  be  devoted  to  this 
subject,  which  might  embrace  many  other  antiquarian  researches 
besides  the  present,  and  be  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  not  a 
few  well-known  writers.  But  two  or  three  heads  of  syllogisms 
may  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
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One  of  these  inaj  be  entitled  the  argument  from  hearsay^  the 
*  somebody -told-me '  syllogism^  which,  by  a  very  easy  and  simple 
process^  a  short  series  of  expert  and  courageous  writers  may  at 
any  time  convert  into  an  argument  from  undisputable  testimony^ 
For  instance,  Giraldus  asserts  that  the  Round  Towers  were 
built '  marepatruB,  or  in  a  mode  peculiar  to  the  country '  (Inquiry , 
p.  5,  pt.  1,  s.  1).  To  overturn  this  assertion,  in  company  with  a 
multitude  of  others  by  the  same  writer,  Lynch,  the  author  of 
'  Cambrensis  Eversus/  in  1662,  ventures  to  hint  that  there  is  '  a 
report '  to  the  contrary — that  they  are  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  Danes.  In  1684  Peter  Walsh  takes  courage,  and  trans- 
lating nearly  word  for  word  the  statement  of  Lynch,  slips  at  the 
same  time  by  a  bold  stroke  of  legerdemain  the  '  it  is  said '  into 
'  it  is  most  certain.'  Fortified  by  this  authority.  Dr.  Molyneux 
insists  on  the  same  theory.  And  in  the  beginning  of  this  century^ 
Ledwich,  who  in  this  as  in  many  other  points  has  exhibited,  of 
all  writers  on  Irish  history,  the  most  intrepid  conscience,  comes 
forward  boldly  to  claim  in  support  of  the  same  hypothesis  the 
whole  series  of  authorities^  during  a  space  of  542  years,  from 
Cambrensis  to  Molyneux  inclusive — Cambrensis  having  positively 
affirmed  the  contrary. 

Another  mode  of  reasoning  is  the  argument '  a  non  existentibus,' 
or  the  proof  from  things  that  never  existed.  Thus  Dr.  Molyneux 
convinces  us  that  nothing  was  more  likely  than  that  the  Danes 
should  erect  in  Ireland  buildings  like  those  which  they  had  left  in 
their  own  country,  and  therefore  that  the  Round  Towers  were 
erected  by  the  Danes.  It  is  true  that  a  remorseless  and  unpatri- 
otic Dane  declares  that  his  countrymen  never  possessed  on  their 
own  shores  any  buildings  of  the  kind.  But  Denmark  is  at  a 
considerable  distance,  and  little  visited  by  travellers ;  and  under 
similar  conditions  the  argument  may  at  any  time  be  safely  em- 
ployed, and  with  very  great  effect,  provided  the  existence  of  the 
non-existent  facts  be  boldly  assumed,  and  cannot  readily  be  dis-* 
proved. — Or  again,  the  peculiar  occurrence  of  Round  Towers  in 
Ireland  is  explained  by  Mr.  Beauford  (Inquiry,  p.  31)  from  the 
well-known  fact  of  the  Gaursor  Persian  Magi  overrunning  Europe 
in  the  time  of  Constantine ;  and  the  explanation  will  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  till  the  reader  looks  into  history,  and  finds  that  no 
such  'overrunning'  ever  occurred. — Or  again^  the  Round  Towers 
were  observatories— because  the  four  windows  are  uniformly  placed 
at  the  four  cardinal  points  ;  a  solution  which  we  eagerly  embrace 
till  we  stumble  on  towers  with  five  apertures,  others  with  three, 
and  others  commanding  all  the  points  of  the  compass. 

Another  argument  is  that  of  analogy  drawn  '  k  rebus  toto 
coelo  difFerentibus ' — from  things  having  no  analogy  whatever.  The 
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reader  will  find  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  form  in  p.  75  of 
Mr.  Petrie's  work.  He  has  onlj  to  compare  a  Round  Tower 
with  the  drawingfs  there  given  of  the  Nuraghes  of  Sardinia — the 
tall,  slender,  simple  shaft  of  the  one  with  the  central  cone  of  the 
other  standing  on  a  square  base,  and  having  four  small  cones  at 
the  angles  connected  with  a  parapet-wall — ^in  order  to  recognise 
at  once  their  perfect  similarity,  and  deduce  from  the  analogy 
without  difficulty  the  Phoenician  origin  of  both. 

Another  form  is  the  well-known  reasoning  from  etymolc^y. 
But  the  use  of  this  is  so  common,  and  the  instances  »o  abundant, 
that  we  need  only  allude  to  it.  The  Irish  language,  whose 
manuscripts  are  unknown^  spelling  uncertain,  origin  obscure, 
and  glossaries  rare,  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  employment 
of  this  argument.  And  assuming  the  well-known  fundamental 
principle  that  in  deducing  etymologies  consonants  go  for  very 
little,  and  vowels  for  nothing  at  all,  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  proved  by  it.  General  Valiancy  and  Sir  William  Betham 
may  perhaps  claim  the  palm  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  this  most 
powerful  and  versatile  instrument  of  antiquarian  research. 

Another  variety  is  that  from  Irish  history.  To  this  General 
Valiancy  has  referred  for  a  multitude  of  facts  respecting  the 
Druids  and  the  fire-worshippers  in  Ireland ;  for  the  reformation 
of  that  worship  by  Mogh  Nuadhat,  or  the  Magus  of  the  New 
Law,  otherwise  called  Airgiod-lamh,  or  Silver-hand  {Inquiry^ 
p.  27)  ;  for  the  Fomorians  or  African  Sea  champions,  who  came 
to  Ireland  a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge,  and  taught  the  natives 
to  build  with  lime  and  stone ;  for  the  adoration  of  Crom  Cruach ; 
and  for  the  introduction  of  fire-worship  by  a  certain  draoi  named 
Midhghe,  a  corruption  of  Maguisch,  which  in  Persian  signifies 
*  nailed  by  the  ears  * — ^together  with  a  number  of  other  events 
which  would  be  indisputably  conclusive  to  the  fact  that  the  Round 
Towers  were  created  for  the  worship  of  fire — provided  only  we 
could  find  the  histories  in  which  the  facts  themselves  are  recorded. 
But  General  Valiancy  having  forgotten  to  give  any  references, 
and.  all  inquiries  hitherto  made  to  discover  them  having  failed, 
this  slight  confirmation  is  still  wanting. 

Perhaps  we  may  place  separately  the  argument  from  ma- 
nuscripts. Thus  General  Valiancy  quotes  from  the  glossary 
of  Cormac,  and  Mr.  D* Alton  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
and  Dr.  0*Conor  from  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  If 
indeed  such  men  as  Mr.  Petrie  are  close  at  hand,  who  will 
provokingly  interfere;  who  will  look  into  the  manuscripts 
themselves ;  who  will  wonder  at  omissions  and  insertions,  which 
produce  a  perplexing  contrariety  between  the  original  manu- 
script and  the  quotations;    who  will  teasingly  and  tiresomely 
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inquire  into  the  real  meaning  of  words,  and  even  use  painful 
expressions  like  garbling  and  inventing —  then  indeed  we  would 
recommend  that  this  mode  of  proof  should  be  used  with  great 
caution.  And  perhaps  henceforth  it  must  be  dropped,  or  used 
with  far  less  boldness  than  hitherto  in  the  case  of  Irish  re- 
cords, which  are  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  scholars. 
If  used  at  all,  as  by  some  former  Irish  antiquarians  in  some  of 
their  speculations,  the  references  should  be  carefully  confined  to 
such  manuscripts  as  are  either  wholly  illegible,  or  can  nowhere 
be  found. 

We  may  close  our  list  with  the  argument '  &  Museo  Britannico/ 
or  if  named  from  the  work  chiefly  employed  in  the  present  contro- 
versy, the  argument  '  k  Psalterio  Cassiolensi/  from  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel.  A  copious  illustration  of  this  kind  of  argument  may  be 
found  on  another  subject  in  Lauder's  '  Detection  of  the  Plagiarisms 
of  Milton* — all  the  finer  parts  of  whose  poems  he  had  discovered 
in  a  variety  of  Latin  poems,  which  were  to  be  found  somewhere 
or  another,  no  one  knew  where,  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  What 
the  Bodleian  Library  was  to  Mr.  Lauder,  the  British  Museum 
has  been  to  more  than  one  ingenious  writer  on  the  Round 
Towers.  Mr.  D' Alton  and  Miss  Beauford  have  referred  largely 
for  the  most  important  confirmation  of  the  fire  theory  to  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel  and  the  Psalter  of  Tara;  documents  evidently 
of  the  highest  antiquity  and  authority^  and  whose  testimony  must 
at  once  set  the  question  at  rest.  Unhappily  their  references  are 
all  traceable  up  to  one  source,  a  little  abridlgment  of  the  English 
translation  of  Keating's  History  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Comerford, 
who  unhappily  also  appears  to  have  known  nothing  of  any  Irish 
authorities.  Still  more  unhappily,  and  to  the  cruel  disappoint- 
ment of  Irish  antiquarians,  who  would  give  their  heads  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  either  of  the  volumes  referred  to,  all  notice  of  their 
locality,  of  the  time  of  their  inspection,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
context,  has  been  accidentally  omitted  by  the  quoters.  No  clue 
to  the  discovery  of  these  points  can  be  traced  beyond  a  vague  hint 
in  another  writer,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  that  they  are  mid  to  be  ii^he 
British  Museum.  Still  more  unhappily,  even  this  intimation  is 
coupled  with  a  suspicion  that  the  saying  is  probably  not  true ; 
and,  most  unhappily  of  all,  those  who  know  most  of  the  history  of 
Irish  manuscripts  have  reason  to  doubt  not  only  if  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel  exists  anywhere  at  this  present  day,  but  also  if  the 
Psalter  of  Tara  ever  existed  at  all. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  more  on  a  part  of  the  subject  which 
Mr.  Petrie  has  discussed  with  as  much  accuracy  as  delicacy  and 
forbearance.  Our  readers,  we  suspect,  possess  the  same  amount 
of  information  on  the  state  of  Ireland  which  has  been  attained  by 
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Englishmen  in  general^  and  which  is  about  equal  to  that  which 
we  enjoy  of  the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  they  will  be  more  disposed 
to  ask  what  a  Round  Tower  is  than  what  it  is  not : — 

'  These  towers,  then,  are  rotund^  cylindrical  structures,  usually 
tapering  upwards,  and  varying  in  height  from  fifty  to  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  and  in  external  circumference,  at  the  base,  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet,  or  somewhat  more.  They  have  usually  a  circulari 
projecting  base,  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  three  steps,  or  plinths,  and 
are  finished  at  the  top  with  a  conical  roof  of  stone,  which  frequently,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  terminated  with  a  cross  formed  of  a 
single  stone.  The  wall,  towards  the  base,  is  never  less  than  three  feet 
ill  thickness,  but  is  xisually  more,  and  occasionally  five  feet,  being 
always  in  accordance  with  the  general  proportions  of  the  building.  In 
the  interior  they  are  divided  into  stories,  varying  in  number  from  four 
to  eight,  as  the  height  of  the  tower  permitted,  and  usually  about  twelve 
feet  in  height.  These  stories  are  marked  either  by  projecting  belts  of 
stone,  set-offs  or  ledges,  or  holes  in  the  wall  to  receive  joists,  on  which 
rested  the  floors,  which  were  almost  always  of  wood.  In  the  upper- 
most of  these  stories  the  wall  is  perforated  by  two,  four,  five,  six,  or 
eight  apertures,  but  most  usually  four,  which  sometimes  face  the  car- 
dinal points,  and  sometimes  not.  The  lowest  story,  or  rather  its  place, 
is  sometimes  composed  of  solid  masonry,  and  when  not  so,  it  has  never 
any  aperture  to  light  it.  In  the  second  story  the  wall  is  usually  per- 
forated by  the  entrance  doorway,  which  is  generally  from  eight  to  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  only  lai^e  enough  to  admit  a  single  person  at 
a  time.  The  intermediate  stories  are  each  lighted  by  a  single  aperture, 
placed  variously,  and  usually  of  very  small  size,  though  in  several  in- 
stances that  directly  over  the  doorway  is  of  a  size  little  less  than  that  of 
the  doorway,  and  would  appear  to  be  intended  as  a  second  entrance. 

*  In  their  masonic  construction  they  present  a  considerable  variety : 
but  the  generality  of  them  are  built  in  that  kind  of  careful  masonry 
called  spawled  rubble,  in  which  small  stones,  shaped  by  the  hammer, 
in  default  of  suitable  stones  at  hand,  are  placed  in  every  interstice  of  the 
larger  stones,  so  that  very  little  mortar  appears  to  be  intermixed  in  the 
body  of  the  wall ;  and  thus  the  outside  of  spawled  masonry,  especially, 
presents  an  almost  uninterrupted  surface  of  stone,  supplementary 
splinters  being  carefully  inserted  in  the  joints  of  the  undried  wall. 
Suck,  also,  is  the  style  of  masonry  of  the  most  ancient  churches ;  but 
it  should  be  added  that,  in  the  interior  of  the  walls  of  both,  grouting  is 
abundantly  used.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  towers  present  a 
surface  of  ashlar  masonry, — but  rarely  laid  in  courses  perfectly  regular, 
— both  externally  and  internally,  though  more  usually  on  the  exterior 
only;  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  lower  portion  of  the  towers  exhibit 
less  of  regularity  than  the  upper  parts. 

*  In  their  architectural  features  an  equal  diversity  of  style  is  observ- 
able ;  and  of  these  the  doorway  is  the  most  remarkable.  When  the 
tower  is  of  rubble  masonry,  the  doorways  seldom  present  any  decora- 
tions, and  are  either  quadrangular,  and  covered  with  a  lintel  of  a  single 
stone  of  great  size,  or  semicircular-headed,  either  by  the  construction  of 
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a  regular  arch  or  the  cutting  of  a  single  stone.  There  are,  however,  two 
instances  of  very  richly  decorated  doorways  in  towers  of  this  descrip- 
tion, namely,  those  of  Kildare  and  Timahoe.  In  the  more  regularly 
constructed  towers  the  doorways  are  always  arched  semi-circularly,  and 
are  usually  ornamented  with  architraves,  or  bands,  on  their  external 
faces.  The  upper  apertures  but  very  rarely  present  any  decorations, 
and  are  most  usually  of  a  quadrangular  form.  They  are,  however, 
sometimes  semicircular-headed,  and  still  often  present  the  triangular  or 
straight-sided  arch.  I  should  further  add,  that  in  the  construction  of 
these  apertures  very  frequent  examples  occur  of  that  kind  of  masonry, 
consisting  of  long  and  short  stones  alternately,  now  generally  considered 
by  antiquaries  as  a  characteristic  of  Saxon  architecture  in  England.'—' 
pp.  355-357. 

With  respect  to  the  origin  and  use  of  these  mysterious  struc- 
tures^ we  fear  that  to  many  readers  Mr.  Petrie's  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  productive  of  some  disappointment.  Its  sim- 
plicity dispels  that  charm  of  doubt  and  wonder  which  has  hitherto 
surrounded  them  like  a  hazy  atmosphere,  distorting  and  refracting 
every  view  which  has  been  taken  of  them.  Its  comprehensiveness 
will  act  as  a  most  uninteresting  sedative  to  the  animated  belli- 
gerents of  the  contending  theories ;  and  its  rigid  imperturbable 
appeal  to  facts,  to  actual  admeasurements,  accurate  surveys,  and 
personal  research  both  into  buildings  and  into  manuscripts^  will 
considerably  damp  that  free  and  ardent  spirit  of  speculation  which 
has  hitherto  expatiated,  with  so  much  of  boldness  and  delight,  in 
Paganism^  Buddhism,  Gaurism,  and  the  mythical  ages  of  Irish 
history,  without  the  fear  of  being  surprised  or  detected  by  a  single 
historical  policeman. 

*  The  towers  have  been  all  subjected  to  a  careful  examination,  and 
their  peculiarities  accurately  noticed ;  while  our  ancient  records,  and 
every  other  probable  source  of  information,  have  been  searched  for  such 
facts  or  notices  as  might  contribute  to  throw  light  upon  their  history.  I 
have  even  gone  further :  I  have  examined,  for  the  purpose  of  compa- 
rison with  the  towers,  not  only  all  the  vestiges  of  early  Christian  archi- 
tecture remaining  in  Ireland,  but  also  those  of  monuments  of  known  or 
probable  pagan  origin.  The  results,  I  trust,  will  be  found  satisfactory, 
and  will  suffice  to  establish,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  the  following 
conclusions : — 

'  I.  That  the  towers  are  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  and 
were  erected  at  various  periods  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. II.  That  they  were  designed  to  answer,  at  least,  a  twofold  use, 
namely,  to  serve  as  belfries*  and  as  keeps,  or  places  of  strength,  in 
which  the  sacred  utensils,  books,  relics,  and  other  valuables  were  depo- 
sited, and  into  which  the  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  they  belonged,  could 
retire  for  security  in  cases  of  sudden  predatory  attack.  III.  That  they 
were  probably  also  used,  when  occasion  required,  as  beacons  and  watch- 
towers. 
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*  These  conclufiions,  which  have  been  alieady  advocated  eeparaiely  by 
many  distinguished  antiquaries — among  whom  are  Molyneux,  Ledwich, 
Piakerton  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Montroorenci,  Brewer,  and  Otway — will 
be  proved  by  the  following  evidences : — 

'  For  the  first  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  towers  are  of  Christian 
origin: — 1.  The  towers  are  never  found  unconnected  with  ancient 
ecclesiastical  foundations.  2.  Their  architectural  styles  exhibit  no 
features  or  peculiarities  not  equally  found  in  the  original  churches  with 
which  they  are  locally  connected,  when  such  remain.  3.  On  several 
of  them  Christian  emblems  are  observable,  and  others  display  in  tbe 
details  a  style  of  architecture  universally  acknowledged  to  be  of  Christian 
origin.  4.  They  possess,  invariably,  architectural  features  not  found  in 
any  buildings  in  Ireland  ascertained  to  be  of  pagan  times. 

*"  For  the  second  conclusion,  namely,  that  they  were  intended  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  belfries,  and  keeps,  or  castles,  for  the  uses 
already  specified : — 1.  Their  architectural  construction,  as  will  appear, 
eminently  fjivours  this  conclusion.  2.  A  variety  of  passages,  extracted 
from  our  annals  and  other  authentic  documents,  will  prove  that  they 
were  constantly  applied  to  both  these  purposes. 

For  the  third  conclusion,  namely,  tnat  they  may  have  also  been 
occasionally  used  as  beacons  and  watch-towers:—!.  There  are  some 
historical  evidences  which  render  such  a  hypothesis  extremely  pro- 
bable. 2.  The  necessity  which  must  have  existed  in  early  Christian 
times  for  such  beacons  and  watch-towers,  and  the  perfect  fitness  of 
the  round  towers  to  answer  such  purposes,  will  strongly  support  this 
conclusion. 

*•  These  conclusions-— or,  at  least,  such  of  them  as  presume  the  towers 
to  have  had  a  Christian  origin,  and  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  a 
belfry — ^will  be  further  corroborated  by  the  uniform  and  concurrent  tra* 
dition  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  by  authentic  evidences,  which  shall 
be  adduced  relative  to  the  erection  of  several  of  the  towers,  with  the  ' 
names  and  eras  of  tbeir  founders.' — pp.  2-4. 

We  have  no  wish  to  anticipate  the  reader  and  defraud  the  author, 
by  condensing  the  ingenious  and  interesting  process  with  which 
Mr.  Petrie  has  extracted  his  evidence  to  these  facts,  as  well  from 
the  details  of  the  buildings  themselves  as  from  the  manuscripts  of 
Irish  literature.  The  second  part  of  the  work  is  still  to  come,  and 
in  this  we  may  hope  for  still  more  minute  delineations  of  the 
several  edifices ;  but  even  thus  far  the  evidence  is  to  our  own  mind 
complete ;  and  there  is  one  deeply  interesting  fact  which  must  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  candid  reader  who  will  follow 
the  line  of  argument — it  is  the  extraordinary  value  of  that  mass 
of  unpublished  and  neglected  documents  which  now  lie  oob- 
webbed  and  worm-eaten,  and  often  uncatalc^ned  and  unknown,  on 
the  shelves  of  public  or  of  private  libraries,  under  the  despised 
title  of  Irish  manuscripts.  Once  more — the  fact  cannot  be  re- 
peated too  often — ^let  it  be  remembered  that  there  was  a  time 
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when  Irelaixl  was  the  sanctuary  of  Christian  truth,  the  school  of 
Europe,  the  nurse  and  mother  of  the  holiest  men,  and  the  en- 
lightener  of  an  age  of  darkness.  Upon  this  period  a  cloud  has 
hitherto  rested,  enveloping  it  in  the  profoundest  ohscuritj.  Its 
most  heroic  and  saintlj  names  have  been  dealt  with  as  the  shadows 
of  a  myth.  The  memory  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  our  own  days 
only  by  a  few  faint  allusions  to  it  in  authors  of  more  than  ordinary 
research.  No  traveller  visits  Ireland  with  the  thought  that  he  is 
treading  ground  hallowed  and  ennobled  as  one  of  the  brightest 
sanctuaries  of  the  Church.  He  looks  upon  its  border  castles  and 
ruined  abbeys,  numerous  as  they  are,  contemptuously,  as  com- 
pared with  the  grander  monuments  of  England,  and  painfully  as 
associated  only  with  records  of  turbulence  and  crime.  A  Danish 
rath  or  a  Druidical  stone  may  catch  his  attention  for  a  moment ; 
a  slight  question  may  cross  his  mind  as  to  the  reality  of  a  St. 
Patrick,  or  the  schools  of  St.  Columba ;  but  to  look  for  any  trace 
of  their  footsteps,  or  any  light  upon  their  history,  would  seem  a 
delusion  like  a  struggle  to  exhume  the  relics  of  a  Preadamite 
nation. 

Meanwhile  there  lie  sleeping,  not  only  in  many  a  poor  cabin 
of  Ireland,  but  even  on  our  own  book-shelves,  in  the  Bodleian, 
in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at 
Stow,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  a  vast  collection,  of  records,  unequalled  for  their 
minute  historical  accuracy^  and  accessible,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary difficulty,  to  any  fair  Irish  scholar — records  which, 
patiently  and  thoughtfully  analysed^  would  throw  a  flood  of 
light  upon  this  very  period,  and  render  it  perfectly  intelligible. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  said  that  these  records 
contain  intentional  detailed  descriptions  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries  in  Irish  history,  or  philosophical  disquisitions  on  the 
state  of  domestic  society,  or  politiod  relations  at  that  period, 
such  as  we  expect  and  demand  from  a  modem  writer  of  history. 
To  find  among  them  any  such  treatise  would  be  like  finding  a 
steam-engine,  with  the  name  of  Watt  upon  it,  in  a  Pictish  barrow. 
It  would  prove  them  to  be  forgeries.  Neither  must  a  lover  of 
poetry  expect  any  very  delightful  food  for  the  imagination  in  the 
songs  and  poems  which  form  the  main  feature  in  them.*    Poems, 

indeed, 

*  The  paatioD  of  the  Irish  at  the  metent  day  for  poetry,  at  the  tweetener  and 
relierer  of  graver  studies,  may  be  understood  by  a  little  anecdote  which,  whether 
•omewhat  heishtened  or  not,  may  be  worth  subjoining.  A  distinguished  and  bene- 
Tolent  Engliw  scholar  was  appointed  not  many  years  since  to  one  ot  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  stations  in  Ireland.  He  is  said  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  English- 
men  in  general,  in  being  little  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  Ireland — even  with 
the  existence  of  the  Iridi  language.     But  his  seal  for  benefiting  the  people  was 
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indeed 9  are  the  passion  of  the  Irish^  and  their  poets  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  society ;  and  St.  Columba  himself  did  not  think  it 
beneath  him  to  interfere^  with  the  whole  of  his  influence,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  a  sweeping  and  meditated  destruction.  He  him- 
self became  their  reformer.  But  we  candidly  confess  that  the 
specimens  of  epic  verse  which  have  recently  been  given  to  the 
world  by  the  labours  of  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  and 
which  record  the  wonders  of  the  battle  of  M agh  Rath,  are  not 
such  as  yet  supersede,  in  our  own  case,  the  perusal  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare.  It  is  true  that  even  Eton  and  Oxford  possess  an 
alembic  in  which  the  choruses  of  iEschylus  and  the  glories  of 
Homer  are  transmuted  daily  into  the  most  absurd,  disjointed, 
abominable  rhapsodies  which  a  'barbarous  imagination  could  de- 
vise. Construed  by  a  schoolboy  or  an  under-graduate,  according 
to  the  uniform  principles  of  our  English  scholarship,  even  the 
battles  of  Troy  sound  by  no  means  unlike  the  battles  of  Magh 
Rath.  We  therefore  suspend  our  judgment ;  and  until  it  should 
be  possible  for  ourselves  to  peruse  the  original  documents  in 
their  native  language — a  possibility  which  looms  far  beyond  the 
distance  even  of  the  removal  of  the  income-tax — we  pause  before 
we  pronounce  that  the  poems  which  still  lie  imbedded  in  the 
Irish  language  may  not  be  models  of  elegance  and  sublimity. 

StilL  though  neither  poetical  nor  philosophical — though  com- 
posed, to  a  great  extent,  of  a  bare  catalogue  of  names — Irish  manu- 
scripts may  be  of  incalculable  value  as  historical  documents.  They 
are  authentic,  for  each  monastery  had  its  annalist — each  family 
its  historiographer ;  and  it  is  something  to  possess  even  a  dry 

wortbj  of  his  chaiacter.  The  fact  that  the  Irish  language  was  still  spoken,  and  its 
extraordioary  influence  on  the  people  having  been  at  last  brought  home  to  him, 
he  bethought  himself  of  some  mode  in  which  it  might  be  most  successfully  turned 
to  account  in  elevating  the  character  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peasant. 
And  it  appeared  that  a  deeper  insight  into  the  principles  of  political  economy  would 
prove  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  the  regeneration  of  the  country.  He 
procured  therefore  the  assistance  of  a  good  Irish  scholar,  and  commanded  him  to 
translate  for  popular  circulation  some  extracts  from  some  of  his  own  writings  on  the 
theory  of  rent,  wages,  value,  stock,  capital,  bullion,  &c.  &c.  The  work  was  completed 
—the  translation  brought.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  translation,  and  remove  a  still 
lingering  doubt,  whether  the  Irish  language  was  not  still  a  dream  and  a  fiction,  the 
illustrious  author  took  his  own  work  in  his  hand,  and  commanded  the  humble  trans- 
lator to  translate  his  own  translation.  Nothing  could  be  more  accurate — all  doubt 
was  dispelled.  The  author's  benevolent  eye  gleamed  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  the 
impoverished  peasantry  crowding  to  purchase  and  peruse  a  true  philosophy  of  wealth. 
At  last  he  observed  the  translator  turning  over  several  pages  in  the  midst  of  a  most  pro- 
found but  demonstrative  argument  on  the  true  theory  of  rent.  *  What  are  you  about?* 
was  the  question — '  What  are  you  hiding,  sirf  *  O,  nothing,  please  you,  my  lord.* 
<  But  I  must  insist  on  knowing.  Why  did  you  turn  over  the  leaves 7'  *  Nothing,  indeed, 
ray  lord.  It  was  nothing.*  *  Nothing! '  exclaimed  the  prelate.  '  What  is  here? '  and 
he  took  up  the  book.  *  What  is  this  that  you  have  inserted  in  the  middle  of  my 
essay  T  *  If  you  please,  mv  lord,'  said  the  blushing  and  confounded  translator,  *  if 
you  please,  my  lord,  it  is  only  a  poem.     I  did  not  think  they  would  read  tlie  rest.' 
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rough- hewn  causeway  of  pedigrees  and  genealogies  by  which  to 
wade  safely  and  firmly  into  the  unsounded  depths  of  antiquity. 
Our  Egyptian  discoveries  have  given  us  little  more — but  who 
does  not  feel  even  here  that  to  touch  solid  ground  in  a  period  of 
history,  in  which,  before  this,  every  fact  seemed  impalpable  and 
unreal,  is  a  very  healthy  check  to  a  dangerous  scepticism,  and 
that  the  con6rmation  of  an  already  recognised  historical  truth, 
even  in  the  minutest  detail,  may  be  of  considerable  importance 
in  supporting  a  whole  body  of  tottering  evidence,  and  in  laying 
open  a  vast  field  of  interesting  philosophy  ?  We  have  heard, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  anecdote,  that  for  the 
volume  now  before  us — which  has  drawn  up  a  veil  from  the 
most  interesting  period  of  the  history  of  Ireland — we  are  in- 
debted to  the  following  fact : — Mr.  Petrie,  it  is  said,  was  visit* 
ing,  as  a  tourist,  the  ruins  of  Clonmacnoise,  once  the  richest 
bishopric,  the  grandest  monastic  establishment,  the  most  cele- 
brated royal  burial-place  in  Ireland,  now  a  barren  dreary  desert 
on  the  banks  of  the  solitary  Shannon.  He  was  climbing  a  stile, 
over  which  he  was  obliged  to  ascend  and  descend  by  a  flight  of 
seven  or  eight  rude  steps.  To  his  surprise  he  found  that  they  were 
formed  of  stones  inscribed  in  the  Irish  character.  He  passed 
into  the  adjoining  grave-yard,  thickly  strewed  with  tombs,  lying 
like  corpses  round  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  churches,  its  exquisitely 
sculptured  crosses,  and  its  two  ghost-like  Round  Towers ;  and  still 
there  met  him  on  every  side  the  same  inscribed  stones.  He  col- 
lected from  that  one  spot  no  less  than  three  hundred  epitaphs  in 
the  Irish  language.  He  catalogued  the  names,  and  then  turned 
to  Archdale*s  Chronicle  of  that  abbey,  and  found  that  these  stones 
were  the  tombs  of  the  very  men  there  recorded  as  among  the  most 
eminent  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland,  from  the  seventh  century  down- 
ward. 

Let  us  imagine  another  instance  of  coincidence  and  mutual 
support  presented  by  the  old  structures  and  the  old  records  of 
Ireland — and  the  hypothesis  shall  be  a  fact  (Inquiry,  p.  163).  It 
has  been  sometimes  questioned  by  antiquaries  whether  or  not  St. 
Patrick  really  had  any  nephews,  and  whether  they  came,  as  it  is 
hinted,  from  Gaul.  There  is  indeed  mentioned,  in  the  Lives  of 
St.  Patrick,  one  nephew,  a  Gaul  of  the  name  of  Lugnath,  or 
Lugnaden,  whose  mother  was  named  Liemania,  and  the  names 
occur  nowhere  else  among  all  the  innumerable  catalogues  of 
saints.  He  was  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lough  Corrib, 
on  an  island  still  called  the  '  Island  of  the  Devout  Foreigner/ 
close  to  a  church,  the  foundation  of  which  popular  tradition  at 
this  day  assigns  to  the  age  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain  and  bear  his  name ;  and  upon  this  island,  at  a  little 
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distance  in  front  of  the  church,  an  antiquarian,  in  1820,  stumbled 
on  a  stone — an  upright  pillar  of  dark  limestone,  about  four  feet  high 
•^with  the  following  inscription,  in  characters  apparently  of  the 
earliest  Christian  antiquity  to  be  found  in  Ireland : — '  Lie  Lugnoe- 
don  mace  Lmenueh'  (The  stone  of  LugnoBdon,  son  of  Limenueh). 

In  the  same  manner,  during  the  most  interesting  operation  of 
the  kind  ever  carried  on  in  any  country — the  Ordnance  survey  of 
Ireland — a  party  who  were  examining  the  hill  of  Aileach,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  found  on  the  summit  of  it  the  remains  of  a  large 
fortification,  formed  of  concentric  circles  of  walls,  now  mouldered 
and  covered  with  grass,  and  intersected  by  a  broad  level  passing 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  gateway  of  a  kee])  or  central  in- 
closure.  What  was  the  nature  and  meaning  of  this  7  Their  at- 
tention was  directed  to  the  '  Dinn  Seanchus,'  a  manuscript  ori- 
ginally of  the  sixth  century,  and  in  its  present  interpolated  form 
certainly  not  later  than  the  tenth  century,  and  in  this  they  found 
the  place  delineated  with  the  greatest  accuracy— its  green  banks 
described  as  walls,  and  the  level  as  the  road  of  horses,  and  the 
locality  marked  as  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  kings  of  the 
northern  half  of  Ireland  down  to  the  twelfth  century. 

Once  more:  in  the  old  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century, 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  transcripts  and  compilations  from 
much  earlier  authorities,  it  is  stated  as  a  fact,  which  has  received 
the  usual  credit  of  the  mythical  tales  of  antediluvian  history, 
that  in  the  great  contests  between  the  Fir-bolgee  and  the  Tuatha  de 
Danann,  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Fir-bolgsB  were 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  North  Moy  Tuiry,  and  driven  across  the 
bay  of  Ballisadare  into  the  peninsula  of  Cuilirra,  on  the  south  of 
the  bay  of  Sligo,  and  that  their  king,  Eochy,  was  killed  in  crossing 
the  strait.  In  this  peninsula  there  is  found  at  this  day  a  space  of 
about  a  square  mile  which  a  few  years  ago  presented  one  series 
of  circles  of  stones,  each  with  its  cromlech  in  the  centre,  and  of 
which  no  less  than  sixty-five  circles  were  marked  by  Mr.  Petrie 
in  the  Ordnance  map.  These,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were 
sepulchral,  not  Druidical  monuments,  because  in  all  the  circles, 
and  beneath  all  the  cromlechs,  cinerary  urns  and  burnt  bones,  and 
other  indications  of  interments,  are  invariably  found ;  and  in  the 
middle,  beneath  one  of  the  largest  cromlechs,  and  covered  with  a 
cairn,  have  been  discovered  not  only  human  remains,  but  a  vast 
mass  of  bones  of  animals,  chiefly  horses,  such  as  has  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  lately  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
Now  in  all  the  battle-fields  of  the  Fir-bolgae  similar  stone  mo- 
numents are  found,  as  at  the  Northern  Moy  Tuiry  in  Sligo,  and  at 
the  Southern  Moy  Tuiry  in  Mayo.  But  there  is  a  singular  pe- 
culiarity in  the  Cuilirra  cemetery  coinciding  with  the  statement 
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in  the  manuscripts  (and  this  is  the  point  we  are  now  illustrating). 
The  History  states  that  the  king  was  killed  in  crossing  the  water. 
And  at  this  day,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  vast  tract  of  level  sand 
from  which  the  sea  retires  at  low  tides  in  the  Bay  of  Ballisa- 
dare,  and  where  the  bay  is  still  fordable,  there  rises  above  high- 
water  mark  a  cairn  of  stones^  marking,  according  to  O' Flaherty, 
the  very  spot  where  the  monarch  fell. 

But  for  the  most  interesting  of  any  of  these  inquiries  we  must 
be  once  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Petrie's  own  publications  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.'     His  essay  on  the 
celebrated  Hill  of  Tara  exhibits,  on  the  authority  of  manuscripts, 
a  topographical  account  of  that  locality  as  it  stood  in  the  twelfth 
century,  with  all  its  features,  its  raths  or  circular  forts,  the  founda- 
tions of  its  ancient  regal  halls,  its  Lia*Fail,  or  stone  of  destiny,  on 
which  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  were  crowned, — which  the 
credulous  visitor  of  Westminster  Abbey  at  this  day  firmly  believes 
that  he  sees  in  the  seat  of  King  Edward's  chair — and  to  the  pos- 
session of  which  is  attached^  by  the  old  traditions  of  Ireland^  the 
talisman  of  the  empire.  This  stone,  or  lia  Fail,  is  an  upright  pillar, 
about  nine  feet  high  ;  it  stands  at  present  on  the  grave  of  a  body  of 
rebels,  who  were  buried  there  in  1798 ;  and  whither  it  was  removed 
from  its  original  spot  to  mark  the  place  of  their  interment.     But  its 
existence  on  the  Hill  of  Tara  may  be  traced,  by  manuscripts,  from 
the  sixth  century  downward.     And  the  stone  on  which  the  sove- 
reigns of  England  are  now  supposed  to  be  crowned,  as  the  Lia 
Fail, — the  stone  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  used,  on  the  same 
hypothesis,   to   be  crowned; — which    Edward,  for   this  reason, 
brought,   in   the  same   hope,   away  from    Scotland — which   the 
Scots,  an  Irish  colony,  had  borrowed  from  their  ancestors  of  the 
mother-country— which,  as  they  believed,  the  Irishmen  of  the 
mother-country  had  brought  widi  them  from  the  East ;  and  which 
possessed  the  miraculous  power  of  attesting  the  legitimacy  of  their 
sovereigns  by  roaring  as  those  sovereigns  were  enthroned  on  it — 
this  stone,  it  appears — O  wonderful  phenomenon  of  Irish  prudence 
and  caution  in  the  sixth  century ! — O  miraculous  insight  into  the 
spirit  of  acquisitiveness  and  economy,  which  the  mere  climate  of 
Scotland  seems  to  have  breathed  from  the  first  even  into  the  profuse 
and  generous  character  of  the  colonists  from  Ireland  ! — this  stone 
is  found  to  have  been  a  sham.    When  the  colonists,  as  the  Scotch- 
men say  themselves,  begged  it  as  a  loan  from  the  mother- country, 
the  mother-country  thought  it  safer  to  retain  the  original  in  her 
own  maternal  hands,  and  to  send  over  a  duplicate,  or  fragment, 
which  the  colonists  accepted  in  faith  as  the  genuine  article ,  and 
cherished  the  loan  too  highly  ever  to  think  of  returning  it.    The 
original  is  still  at  Tara. 
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But  the  artificial  remains  of  Tara  are  not  the  only  points  indi- 
cated in  the  manuscripts.  Tara  was  deserted  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury :  and  the  manuscripts  of  the  twelfth  century  describe  it  as  it 
then  stood ;  and  that  description  was  found  to  tally  exactly  with  its 
condition  now — with  the  number^  position,  and  character  of  its 
earthen  mounds  and  walls.  But  a  still  stronger  attestation  to  the 
historical  accuracy  of  these  documents  still  remained.  On  the  Hill 
of  Tara  are  three  springs — one  of  them  is  known,  both  in  the  ma« 
nuscripts  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  the  spot 
on  which  the  first  mill  in  Ireland  was  erected ;  another,  indicated 
in  the  manuscripts,  had  not  been  discovered  by  the  party  who 
were  prosecuting  the  Ordnance  survey  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Petrie 
recurred  to  the  manuscripts,  traced  out  exactly  the  point  where 
this  spring  might  be  expected  to  lie^  walked  across  the  hill  in  that 
direction,  and  came  down  immediately  upon  a  very  copious  well, 
which  had  escaped  all  former  observation.  This  fact  may  be 
found  in  a  note  appended  to  Mr.  Petrie's  remarkable  Essay  on 
Tara  in  the  18th  volume  of  the  Transactions. 

These  few  instances  may  be  sufficient  to  indicate  two  of  the 
romarkable  trains  of  evidence,  one  derived  from  manuscripts,  and 
the  other  from  monumental  remains  still  existing,  which  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  diief 
value  of  which  consists  in  their  mutual  and  independent  con-i 
firmation  of  each  other.  But  there  is  a  third,  of  very  considerable 
value,  and  the  weight  of  which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by 
an  English  reader — it  is  the  uninterrupted  chain  of  popular  tra* 
dition.  In  England  we  possess  no  such  literary  records  of  the 
contemporary  period  of  English  History,  because  England  at  that 
time  was  in  darkness,  while  Ireland  was  in  light :  and  our  monu« 
mental  remains  have  been  obliterated  by  the  hand — shall  we  say 
of  civilization  ?  We  pull  down  churches  to  build  docks — would 
carry  a  railroad  over  Glastonbury  Abbey — would  build  a  lighthouse 
out  of  the  remains  of  St.  Cuthbert*s  chapel  on  Fame  Island — and 
would  pave  New  Sarum  with  Stonehenge.  In  the  same  manner^ 
with  civilization^  as  it  is  called,  and  with  that  which  accompanies 
civilization^  the  breaking  up  of  families,  the  destruction  of  local 
ties,  of  the  superstition  of  hereditary  rank,  of  the  charm  of  oral 
records,  preserved  from  parent  to  child,  and  familiar  as  household 
words^  there  have  perished  our  popular  traditions.  In  Ireland 
they  are  still  preserved  :  the  very  efforts  made  to  extinguish  them, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  language,  by  the  uprooting  of 
ancient  families,  by  the  confiscation  of  property,  which  followed 
on  repeated  rebellion,  seem  rather  to  have  preserved  and  per- 
petuated them.  They  are  cherished,  as  a  vanquished  but  noble 
nature  cherishes  the  memory  of  its  former  state  under  the  pressure 
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of  a  defeat  and  oppresgion,  from  which  it  hopes  and  believes  that 
one  day  it  shall  again  spring  up.  To  this  hour  the  supposed 
lawful  owners  of  the  confiscated  estates  in  Ireland  are  known  as 
well  as  the  present  possessors.  Families,  which  to  strangers'  eyes 
are  no  more  than  private  gentlemen  of  moderate  fortunes,  or,  it 
may  be^  even  sunk  in  poverty,  are  esteemed  and  honoured  as  still 
representatives  of  royal  blood. 

And  by  this  popular  tradition  the  strongest  confirmation  is  given 
to  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  manuscript  documents,  coming  as 
they  did  originally  from  a  regularly  authorised  class  and  profession 
of  writers,  attached  to  each  monarchy,  and  family,  and  monastery. 
Let  us  give  an  instance.  In  the  pedigree  of  the  0*Brien  family, 
preserved  in  all  the  ancient  genealogical  books  of  Ireland,  there 
occurs  the  name  of  Brecan,  who  is  described  as  an  ecclesiastic 
and  a  distinguished  saint,  and  the  first  bishop  of  Ardbrackan :  and 
it  is  stated  that  he  died  in  the  island  of  Aran.  He  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  Eochaidh  Balldearg,  king  of  Thomond,  who  was 
baptized  by  St.  Patrick  at  Saingel,  now  Singland,  near  Limerick, 
and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the 
O'Briens.  Here  is  the  statement  of  the  manuscripts:  now  fol- 
lows the  popular  tradition.  At  the  present  day,  in  the  island  of 
Aran,  there  is  a  groupe  of  seven  churches,  in  the  midst  of  which 
(see  Inquiry,  p«  136)  there  is  an  inclosure  of  a  circular  form,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Brecan's  tomb,  and  is  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration  by  the  natives^  who  cherish  his  memory,  ho- 
nour his  anniversary,  and  recognise  him  as  the  tutelar  saint  of  one 
half  of  the  island.  Now  follows  the  monumental  evidence.  About 
1800  the  tomb  is  opened  to  receive  the  remains  of  a  distinguished 
and  popular  ecclesiastic,  who  left  a  dying  request  that  he  might 
be  buried  in  it;  and  in  the  interior  is  found  a  small  round  stone, 
with  an  inscription,  which  those  who  preserved  it  did  not  under- 
stand. The  stone  is  now  in  Mr.  Petrie's  possession.  The  in- 
scription is  in  the  Irish  character  and  language;  and  the  trans- 
lation of  it  is  '  A  prayer  for  Brecan  the  pilgrim.'  Mr.  Petrie 
obtains  leave  in  1820  to  reopen  the  tomb,  and  he  finds,  at  the 
depth  of  six  feet,  the  original  stone  which  covered  the  grave,  in- 
scribed with  the  words  '  Capiti  Brechani ' — *  over  the  head,  or  the 
headstone  of  Brecan :'  perhaps  a  singular  corroboration  of  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Colgan,  that  it  was  not  unusual  at  that  period  to 
bury  bodies  in  an  upright  posture.  And  this  last  supposition  is 
still  further  confirmed  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  stone  itself, 
which  could  not  have  covered  a  recumbent  figure. 

Once  more.  An  antiquarian  (and  the  case  is  but  one  out  of 
many)  extracts  from  manuscript  records  the  pedigree  of  one  of  the 
oldest  regal  families  of  Ireland:  by  these  he  is  enabled  to  trace 
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up  this  family,  from  son  to  father,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
to  the  fourth  century.     He  can  even  fix  the  year  of  the  death  of 
every  father,  and^  what  is  more,  of  every  mother,  in  the  chain. 
He  desires  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  further,  and  bring  down  the 
pedigree  to  the  present  day.     He  inquires  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  family  property  lay,  and  is  then  told  that  a  poor  woman^ 
in  a  country  town  at  a  distance,  is  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
family.     He  ascertains  her  residence,  finds  her  in  a  cabin  sur- 
rounded by  poverty,  but  with  superior  manners.     By  the  fire, 
stirring  something  in  a  pipkin,  is  sitting  a  young  man  with  the 
marks  of  high  blood  in  his  manner  and  appearance,  but  dying  in 
a  consumption,  and  apparently  pained  and  offended  at  the  intru- 
sion.   The  stranger  makes  his  inquiry,  and  learns  from  the  female 
that  she  is  the  representative  of  this  regal  family;  that  the  young 
man  is  her  son.     She  gives  her  visitor  the  whole  pedigree  of  her 
family  back  from  that  day  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  ten  or 
twelve  degrees  beyond  it,  which  degrees  exactly  tally  with  those  in 
the  records,  although  those  records  can  never  have  been  seen  by 
the  informant.     Not  an  error  is  made :  and  the  informant  could 
have  gone  further  back,  but  her  memory  had  failed ;  and  the  in- 
quirer, having  nothing  more  to  learn,  is  unwilling  to  trouble  her. 
It  may  be  added,  that  when  pressed  to  give  information  respecting 
one  of  her  sisters,  she  begs  to  be  excused  :  the  other  sisters  had 
married  into  old  families  of  noble  blood ;  but  the  one  passed  over 
in  silence  had  demeaned  herself  by  a  low  connexion  with  a  trades- 
man.    We  have  touched  on  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  this  kind,  not 
only  from  their  intrinsic  interest^  but  as  illustrating  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  by  which  the  ancient  history  of  Ireland  and  Mr. 
Petrie*s  researches  must  be  tested.     And  they  will  be  peculiarly 
valuable  when  brought  to  bear  upon  that  part  of  the  volume  before 
us  which  illustrates  the  ecclesiastical  remains  of  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  following  centuries,  down  to  the  twelfth,  which  are 
still  extant  in  Ireland. 

1.  There  are  then  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  at  this  day  (let  not  the 
reader  be  surprised)  authenticated  remains  of  churches — humble 
indeed,  and  simple  even  to  rudeness,  but  of  the  deepest  interest — 
anterior  to  the  eighth  century,  to  the  number  of  perhaps  several 
hundred. 

•  These  churches,  in  their  general  form,  preserve  very  nearly  that  of 
the  Roman  basilica,  and  they  are  even  called  by  this  name  in  the  oldest 
writers ;  but  they  never  present  the  couched  semicircular  absis  at  the 
east  end,  which  is  so  usual  a  feature  in  the  Roman  churches,  and  the 
smaller  churches  are  only  simple  oblong  quadrangles.  In  addition  to 
this  quadrangle,  the  larger  churches  present  a  second  oblong  of  smaller 
dimensions,  extending  to  the  east,  and  couEtituting  the  chancel  or 
sanctuary,  in  which  the  altar  was  placed,  and  which  is  connected  with 
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the  nare  by  a  triumphal  arch  of  Beraicircular  form.  These  churches 
have  rarely  more  than  a  single  entrance,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  west  end ;  and  they  are  very  imperfectly  lighted  by  small  windows 
splaying  inwards,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  glazed.  The 
chancel  is  always  better  lighted  than  the  nave :  it  usually  has  two  and 
sometimes  three  windows,  of  which  one  is  always  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  east  wall,  and  another  in  the  south  wall ;  the  windows  in  the  nave 
are  also  usually  placed  in  the  south  wall,  and,  excepting  in  the  larger 
churches,  rarely  exceed  two  in  number.  The  windows  are  frequently 
triangular- headed,  but  more  usually  arched  semicircularly,  while  the 
doorway,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  universally  covered  by  a  horizontal 
lintel  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  In  all  cases  the  sides  of  the  door^ 
ways  and  windows  incline,  like  the  doorways  in  the  oldest  remains  of 
Cyclopean  buildings,  to  which  they  bear  a  singularly  striking  resem- 
blance. The  doorways  seldom  present  any  architectural  decorations 
beyond  a  mere  flat  architrave  or  band,  but  are  most  usually  plain  ;  and 
the  windows  still  more  rarely  exhibit  ornaments  of  any  kind.  The  walls 
of  these  churches  are  always  perpendicular,  and  generally  formed  of 
very  large  polygonal  stones  carefully  adjusted  to  each  other,  both  on  the 
inner  and  outer  faces,  while  their  interior  is  filled  up  with  rubble  and 
grouting.  In  the  smaller  churches  the  roofs  were  frequently  formed  of 
stone,  but  in  the  larger  ones  were  always  of  wood,  covered  with  shingles, 
straw,  reeds,  and  perhaps  sometimes  with  lead. 

*  To  the  above  general  description  I  may  add,  that  no  churches  appear 
to  have  been  anciently  erected  in  Ireland,  either  of  the  circular,  the 
octagonal,  or  the  cross  form,  as  in  Italy  and  Greece, — though  it  would 
appear  that  churches  of  the  last  form  were  erected  in  England  at  a  very 
early  period, — and  the  only  exception  to  the  simple  forms  already  d^ 
scribed,  is  the  occasional  presence  of  a  small  apartment  on  one  side  of 
the  chancel,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  sacristy.' — pp.  159, 160. 

It  must  be  added^  that  they  are  almost  invariably  of  small 
size,  their  greatest  length  rarely  exceeding  eighty  feet,  and  being 
usually  not  more  than  sixty.  And  there  are  evident  traces  of 
the  preservation  of  a  particular  type  and  proportion  in  these 
structures. 

2.  Besides  these  churches,  there  are  the  remains  of  oratories — 

frobably  the  first  stone  buildings  erected  for  Christian  purposes  in 
reland,  and  which  served  as  a  species  of  chapel  for  the  saint  who 
dwelt,  and  often  wasburied,  near  them.  These  are  small  quad- 
rangular structures,  built  of  uncemented  stones  admirably  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  their  lateral  walls  converging  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  in  curved  lines.  In  many  instances,  according  to  ancient 
records,  they  were  built  of  wood,  and  have  perished  :  and  yet  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  a  number  may  still  be  traced  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  the  primitive  churches.  The  oldest  of  these  are 
built  without  cement,  but  with  the  greatest  art,  and  may  possibly 
be  anterior  to  the  age  of  St.  Patrick  himself;  but,  for  drawings 
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and  dipscriptions  of  them  we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Petrie's  own 
book  (p.  130). 

3.  There  are  still  in  existence  the  great  cemeteries  appropriated 
to  the  interment  of  the  princes  of  the  different  races,  who  ruled  as 
sole  monarchs,  or  provincial  kings  or  toparchs.  And  such  ceme- 
teries were  well  known  to  the  people  in  Christian  times^  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  localities  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  Christianity.  The  authority  for  this  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Irish  manuscripts  (see  Inquiry,  p.  95), 
the  *Leabhar  nah  Uidhre,'  a  work  compiled  at  Clonmacnoisc, 
and  transcribed  by  a  distinguished  writer  of  that  great  abode  of 
learning  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  treatise  alluded  to  is  called 
a  '  History  of  the  Cemeteries,*  and  its  age  must  be  referred  to 
several  centuries  previous  to  its  transcription.  From  this  and 
other  documents  we  know  not  only  the  use  of  these  localities,  but 
the  very  names  of  the  persons  buried  in  them :  and  when  we 
wonder  that  no  articles  of  value  are  found  in  some  of  them,  as  in 
the  magnificent  mounds  on  the  Boyne  at  Drogheda,  Dowth, 
Knowth,  and  New  Grange ;  this  also  the  manuscripts  enable  us 
to  explain^  for  they  tell  us  that  these  very  sepulchres  were  opened 
and  plundered  by  the  Danes  in  the  year  862. 

4.  There  are  still  in  existence,  though  in  a  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  of  dilapidation,  several  hundred  specimens  of  the  rouncl^  or 
beehive  houses,  partly  pagan  and  partly  the  habitations  of  the 
earliest  Christian  saints  in  Ireland,  and  the  form  of  which  is  still 
retained  in  the  wigwams  (they  are  scarcely  more)  of  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  coast  of  Connamara.  Of  those  of  St.  Finan  Cam, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixth  century — and  of  St.  Fechin,  a 
saint  of  the  seventh,  Mr.  Petrie  has  given  drawings  and  ac- 
curate admeasurements  (p.  127).*  The  roof  of  these  is  formed 
by  the  gradual  approximation  of  stones  laid  horizontally,  till  it  is 
closed  at  the  top  by  a  single  stone ;  and  two  apertures  in  its  centre 
served  the  double  purpose  of  a  window  and  a  chimney.  The 
dimensions  of  St.  Finan's  house  is  16  feet  6  inches  by  15  feet 
1  inch ;  and  the  height  at  present  9  feet  9  inches.  The  doorway 
is  4  feet  3  inches  high ;  its  width  is  2  feet  9  inches  at  the  top,  and 
3  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  jambs  of  the  doorway  converge,  in 
the  Egyptian  form,  a  form  repeated  in  many  subsequent  build- 
ings of  much  later  date ;  but  exhibiting  another  among  many  re- 
markable indications  of   the  Orientalism   of   Ireland.     In   the 

*  When  the  subject  of  drawings  is  mentioned,  we  ought  to  add  that  the  number 
and  beauty  of  those  contained  in  the  present  volume  render  it  in  themselres  a  remark- 
able work.  And,  what  is  of  great  importance  in  the  illustration  of  an  archilectural 
theory,  their  accuracy  may  be  depended  on  in  the  smallest  minutiae,  as  they  were 
made  upon  the  block  by  Mr.  Petrie  himself. 
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Christian  structures  of  this  form  the  interior  becomes  square 
instead  of  round,  and,  singular  enough,  the  transition  itself  is  in- 
dicated in  early  manuscripts  bj  a  prophecy. 

We  must  extract  from  Mr.  Petrie's  book  one  more  account, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all,  of  another  class  of  most 
ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices,  of  which  many  remains,  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  are  scattered  over  Ireland.  It  describes  the  state 
of  the  anachoretical  or  heremetical  establishment,  founded  by 
St.  Pechin,  in  Ardoilen,  an  almost  inaccessible  island  off  the  coast 
of  Connamara. 

*  Ardoilen,  or  High  Island,  is  situated  about  six  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Omey,  and  contains  about  eighty  acres.  From  its  height,  and  the 
overhanging  character  of  its  cliffs,  it  is  only  accessible  in  the  calmest 
weather,  and  even  then,  the  landing,  which  can  be  only  made  by 
springing  on  a  shelving  portion  of  the  cliff  from  the  boat,  is  not  wholly 
free  from  danger :  but  the  adventurer  will  be  well  rewarded  for  such 
risk ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  singular  antiquities  which  the  island  con- 
tains, it  affords  views  of  the  Connamara  and  Mayo  scenery  of  insur- 
passable  beauty.  The  church  here  is  among  the  rudest  of  the  ancient 
edifices  which  the  fervour  of  the  Christian  religion  raised  on  its  intro- 
duction into  Ireland.  Its  internal  measurement,  in  length  and  breadth, 
is  but  twelve  feet  by  ten,  and  in  height  ten  feet.  The  doorway  is  two 
feet  wide,  and  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  its  horizontal  lintel  is  in- 
scribed with  a  cross,  like  that  on  the  lintel  of  the  doorway  of  St.  Fechiu's 
^eat  church  at  Fore,  and  those  of  other  doorways  of  the  same  period. 
The  east  window,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  building,  is  semicircular- 
headed,  and  is  but  one  foot  high  and  six  inches  wide.  The  altar  still 
remains,  and  is  covered  with  offerings,  such  as  nails,  buttons,  and 
shells,  but  chiefly  fishing  hooks,  the  most  characteristic  tributes  of  the 
calling  of  the  votaries.  On  the  east  side  of  the  chapel  is  an  ancient 
stone  sepulchre,  like  a  pagan  kistvaen,  composed  of  large  mica  slates, 
with  a  cover  of  limestone.  The  stones  at  the  ends  are  rudely  sculptured 
with  ornamental  crosses  and-  a  human  figure,  and  the  covering  slab  was 
also  carved,  and  probably  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  saint  for 
whom  the  tomb  was  designed,  but  its  surface  is  now  much  effaced  ;  and 
as  this  sepulchre  appears  to  have  been  made  at  the  same  time  as  the 
chapel,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  original  founder  of 
this  religious  establishment.  The  chapel  is  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
allowing  a  passage  of  four  feet  between  them ;  and  from  this,  a  covered 
passage,  about  fifteen  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide,  leads  to  a  cell,  which 
was  probably  the  abbot's  habitation.  This  cell,  which  is  nearly  circular 
and  dome-roofed,  is  internally  seven  feet  by  six,  and  eight  high.  It  is 
built,  like  those  in  Aran,  without  cement,  and  with  much  rude  art.  On 
the  east  side  there  is  a  larger  cell,  externally  round,  but  internally  a 
square  of  nine  feet,  and  seven  feet  six  inches  in  height.  Could  this 
have  been  a  refectory  ?  The  doorways  in  these  cells  are  two  feet  four 
inches  in  width,  and  but^ three  feet  six  inches  in  height.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  chapel  are  a  number  of  smaller  cells,  which  were  only  large 
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enough  to  contain  each  a  single  peraon.  They  are  hut  aiz  feet  long, 
three  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  lugh,  and  most  of  them  are  now  cpverul 
with  nibhish.  These  formed  a  Laura,  like  the  habitations  of  the 
Egyptian  ascetics.  There  is  also  a  covered  gallery,  or  passage,  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  its 
entrance  doorway  is  but  two  feet  three  inches  square.  The  use  of  this 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Could  it  have  been  a  storehouse  for  pro^ 
visions? 

'  The  monastery  is  surrounded  by  an  uncemented  stone  wall,  nearly 
circular,  enclosing  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
The  entrance  into  this  enclosure  is  at  the  south-east  side,  and  from  it 
leads  a  stone  passage  twenty-one  feet  in  length  and  three  in  width.  At 
each  side  of  this  entrance,  and  outside  the  great  circular  wall,  were  cir- 
cular buildings,  probably  intended  for  the  use  of  pilgrims ;  but  though 
what  remains  of  them  is  of  stone,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  roofed 
with  that  material.  Within  the  enclosure  are  several  rude  stone  crosses, 
probably  sepulchral,  and  flags  sculptured  with  rude  crosses,  but  without 
fetters.  There  is  also  a  granite  globe,  measuring  about  twenty  inches  in 
diameter. 

*  In  the  surrounding  ground  there  are  several  rude  stone  altars,  or 
penitential  stations,  on  which  are  small  stone  crosses ;  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  enclosure  there  is  a  small  lake,  apparently  artificial,  from 
which  an  artificial  outlet  is  formed,  which  turned  a  small  mill :  and, 
along  the  west  side  of  this  lake,  there  is  an  artificial  stone  path  or  cause- 
way two  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length,  which  leads  to  another 
stone  cell  or  house,  of  an  oval  form,  at  the  south  side  of  tlie  valley  in 
which  the  monastery  is  situated.  This  house  is  eighteen  feet  Iqiog  and 
nine  wide,  and  there  is  a  small  walled  enclosure  joined  to  it,  which  was 
probably  a  garden.  There  is  also  adjoining  to  it  a  stone  altar  sui^ 
mounted  by  a  cross,  and  a  small  lake,  which,  like  that  already  noticed, 
seems  to  have  been  formed  by  art.' — ^pp.  419-421. 

And  now  having  exhumed  thos  briefly  these  singular  relics  of 
antiquity^  before  we  pass  from  them,  let  us  reflect  once  more  who 
were  the  men  by  whom  they  were  raised,  and  by  whose  memories 
they  ought  to  be  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  even  the  nineteenth 
century.  Ireland  at  this  period  was  known,  in  Colgan's  words, 
as  the  '  Communis  Europae  bonarum  literarum  offidna,  comma- 
neque  ascetarum  sacrarium.*  To  Ireland,  as  a  place  of  refoge, 
as  a  school  of  learning,  as  an  abode  of  holy  disapline,  flocked 
crowds,  by  thirties,  fifties,  even  by  one  hundred  and  fifties  at  a 
time,  of  Saxon,  British,  French,  Italian,  Roman,  and  Egyptian 
Christians.  A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  Litany 
of  St.  Aengus,  the  Cnldee,  in  which  are  invoked  numbers 
of  foreign  saints  buried  in  Ireland  (Inquiry,  p.  134).  In  the 
great  Island  of  Aran  may  still  be  seen  the  Grave  of  the  Seven 
Romans,  with  an  inscription  of  the  remotest  Christian  antiquity. 
In  the  town  of  Cell  Belaigh  (Inquiry,  p.  351)  there  were  the 
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seven  streets  inhabited  by  strangers.  Saxon  kings,  among  them 
an  Alfred,  came  to  be  educated  in  Ireland  for  their  regal  duties ; 
and  when  wearied  with  those  duties  retired  to  Irish  monasteries 
to  close  their  lives  in  peace  and  devotion.  In  the  meanwhile 
Ireland  was  pouring  forth  a  tide' of  holy  and  educated  men  to 
carry  all  which  then  existed  in  the  world  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  discipline  into  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was  to  such  a  degree 
the  recognised  nurse  and  mother  of  such  men  that  in  foreign 
churches  a  saint  whose  nation  was  not  known  was  at  once  re- 
puted an  Irishman.  Without  dwelling  on  the  illustrious  lona — ol 
which  not  only  the  founder  St.  Columba»  but  every  abbot,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  was  for  700  years  an  Irishman-^St.  Cuth- 
bert,  the  founder  of  lindisfarne,  was  an  Irishman.  So  also 
was  St.  Chad.  Glastonbury  is  known  in  manuscripts  as  the 
Glastonbury  of  the  Irish.  The  Palatine  school  of  Charlemagne 
was  Irish.  The  Saints  venerated  in  Cornwall,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  Wales,  were  Irishmen.  Pinkerton  himself  acknow- 
ledges that  all  the  great  ecclesiastics  of  Scotland,  down  to  the 
twelfth  century,  were  Irish.  Even  in  Iceland  are  found  Irish 
bells,  croziers,  and  shrines.  The  monasteries  of  Bavaria,  of 
Austria,  and  those  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were  formed 
from  Ireland.  In  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  Italy  the  same 
phenomenon  occurs.  Whatever  superior  intellect  and  piety  irra- 
diates the  darkness  of  that  period,  is  connecte<l  with  Ireland  and 
the  Irish  under  the  name  of  Scoti.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  remem- 
bered and  cherished,  not  only  by  Ireland  at  this  day,  but  by 
England  even  more.  What  has  been  once  produced  upon  a 
certain  soil  from  certain  elements  of  national  character,  may  be 
produced  again.  And  amidst  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and 
n^lect,  of  superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  laxity  of  rule  upon 
the  other,  no  observant  eye  can  examine  the  state  of  Ireland  even 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  without  detecting  elements  of  intellect, 
feeling,  energy,  faith,  piety,  and  self-devotion,  even  in  both  the 
extremes  of  its  religious  divisions,  which  promise  a  most  fertile 
harvest  in  return  for  wise  cultivation. 

And  in  carrying  on  this  great  work  no  little  encouragement  is 
supplied  even  by  the  interest  which  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Petrie 
have  already  created ;  and  which  must  tell,  sooner  or  later,  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  every  class  of  society,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant.  But  we  should  ill  appreciate  the  value  and  extent  of  the 
ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ireland  and  of  Mr.  Petrie's  researches, 
if,  before  this  brief  outline  is  closed,  a  few  words  were  not  added 
on  other  portions  of  ecclesiastical  remains,  such  as  no  country — 
on  this  side  the  Alps  at  least— can  match,  and  for  our  knowledge 
of  which,  as  indeed  for  nearly  all   our  knowledge  of  this  most 
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interesting  subject,  we  must  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Petrie*s  incidental 
remarks  in  tbe  volume  before  us^  and  to  many  scattered  little 
notices  which  he  has  placed  before  the  public  in  various  forms.^ 

In  the  first  class  of  these  remains  we  must  place  its  manu- 
scripts, beginning  with  those  of  a  very  early  date,  and  immediately 
connected  with  the  most  venerated  ecclesiastical  names  of  Ireland. 
And  when  the  surprise  of  the  reader  is  roused,  as  it  will  be, 
before  he  questions,  as  he  will  do,  the  authenticity  of  these  re- 
mains, let  him  transfer  himself  from  England  to  Ireland,  and 
remember  the  following  facts.  Religion  in  the  heart  of  an  Irish- 
man is  a  passion,  of  which  the  cold  hesitating  independent  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century  can  scarcely  form  a  notion.  It  throws  him 
at  the  foot  of  his  priest,  or  before  the  relics  of  his  saint,  with  an 
entire  devotion  both  of  the  understanding  and  the  affections.  We 
may  call  it  by  what  name  we  choose ;  but  the  devotion  still  exists. 
And  by  it  were  canonized  and  preserved  inviolable  for  successive 
generations,  in  the  hands  of  appointed  families,  endowed  with 
landed  property  as  the  keepers  of  the  treasures  of  the  nation, 
nearly  all  the  important  relics  which  we  know  from  existing  docu- 
ments to  have  been  left  by  the  great  saints  and  ecclesiastics  of  the 
country.  These  relics  have  been  guarded  with  the  most  mysterious 
awe.  They  have  been  screened  from  detection  by  any  who  would  be 
likely  to  profane  or  misappropriate  them.  At  the  same  time  their 
existence  has  been  generally  known  by  whole  districts.  They 
have  been  applied  publicly  and  habitually  to  a  variety  of,  it  may 
be,  superstitious  uses.  And  nothing  but  abject  poverty  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  hereditary  keepers  to  part  with  them.  In  this  man- 
.  ner  they  can  be  traced,  for  the  most  part,  up  to  a  very  short  time 
back,  and  beyond  this  their  existence  and  authenticity,  and  pre- 
servation in  certain  families,  is  proved  by  indisputable  historical 
evidence  from  an  uninterrupted  series  of  manuscript  documents. 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  relics  for  exquisite  decoration,  we 
must  place  the  Book  of  Kells,  now  in  the  possession  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  (Inquiry,  p.  203),  *  a  manuscript/  says  Mr. 
Petrie,  *  which  for  beauty  and  splendour  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  of  its  age  known  to  exist.'     This  manuscript,  a  manuscript 

*  We  have  hpatd  incideutally  (perfaapi  it  is  acarcely  delicate  to  allade  to  it,  aod 
yet  we  can  scarcely  refrain)  that  a  young  nobleman  who,  if  Providenee  spares 
his  life,  will  hereafter  be  at  the  head  of  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  has  appreciated  so  justly 
and  warmly  the  value  of  these  scattered  notices,  and  their  important  bearing  not  only 
upon  the  interests  of  literature,  but  upon  the  welfare  of  his  country,  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  allowed  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  their  publication  in  a  col- 
lected form.  If  this  is  the  spirit  now  rising  in  tlie  higher  classes  of  Ireland,  especially 
in  the  coming  generation  (and  we  know  from  our  own  observation  that  it  is  rapidly 
spreading),  what  may  we  not  hope  for  Ireland,  when  those  who  have  hitherto  felt 
ashamed  of  their  country  learn  to  honour  and  reverence  it  in  its  past  history,  and  to 
devote  themselves  with  earnestness  and  seal  to  its  future  improvementf 
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of  the  four  Gospels,  was  given  to  the  College  bj  King  Charles 
II.,  with  the  Library  of  Archbishop  Usher.  It  is  proved  to 
have  been  originally  in  the  possession  of  the  monastery  of  Kells, 
by  a  variety  of  records  and  documents  relating  to  the  property  of 
that  monastery,  which  are  inscribed  in  blank  leaves  of  the  folio. 
We  know  from  the  Irish  Annals  that  in  that  monastery  was 
preserved  a  remarkable  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  belonging 
to  St.  Columba — and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration.  The  style 
of  writiog  fixes  it  undoubtedly  not  later  than  the  sixth  century. 
Its  exquisite  beauty  of  illumination  can  only  be  described  in 
the  words  of  Giraldus,  speaking  of  a  manuscript  of  a  similar 
kind  at  least,  at  Kildare — '  inter  universa  Kyldarise  miracula 
nil  mihi  miraculosius  occurrit.'  It  has  been  generally  iden- 
tified by  the  most  eminent  critics  with  Columba*s  own  book  of 
Kells.  It  may  even  be  a  question  whether  this  was  not  the 
identical  manuscript  described  in  such  glowing  terms  by  Giraldus 
in  the  twelfth  century,  as  then  in  the  possession  of  the  church  of 
Kildare,  and  known  as  the  Book  of  the  Angel ;  and  perhaps  is  the 
same  which  St.  Columba  is  known  to  have  taken  away  as  a  relic 
of  St.  Patrick  from  Armagh,  and  transferred  to  Kells. 

In  the  same  Library  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Book  of  Durrow.  By  inscriptions,  which  in  Bishop 
Nicholson's  time  (see  Irish  Historical  Library)  were  still  upon 
the  silver  ornament  of  the  case,  it  is  proved  that  this  book  had 
belonged  to  St.  Columba*s  great  monastery  of  Durrow;  and  that  it 
had  been  decorated  at  the  expense  of  Flan  O'Melaghlin,  who 
was  monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century.  And  it  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  uniform  tradition  of  manuscript  history,  that  this 
volume  was  in  the  handwriting  of  St.  Columba  himself. 

In  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  the  Cathach,  a  manuscript 
of  the  Psalms  in  the  hand- writing  of  the  same  Saint.  It  is  a 
small  quarto,  very  imperfect.  It  was  deposited  in  the  Academy 
by  the  present  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell — who  is  considered  as  a 
descendant  of  Columba's  own  family.  In  the  possession  of  the 
0*Donnells,  as  Lords  of  Donegal,  it  has  been  preserved  since 
the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Beyond  that,  by  the  undoubted 
evidence  of  manuscripts,  it  can  be  traced  in  the  possession  of  the 
tribe,  a  branch  of  whom  were  its  hereditary  keepers,  and  held  the 
lands  of  Bally  Mac  Rafierty  on  this  very  title.  Like  other  relics  of 
the  kind,  it  was  enshrined  in  a  magnificent  case,  which  a  super- 
stition of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  traceable  in  every  age  of  Irish 
history,  forbade  to  be  opened.  Even  a  few  years  since,  when  Sir 
W.  Betham  was  allowed  by  the  family  to  inspect  it,  the  same 
stipulation  was  solemnly  made,  under  the  belief  that  some  awful 
calamity  would  follow  on  its  violation.     As  one  of  the  great  re- 
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liqaaries  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  it  was  carried,  like  other  fimilar 
treasures,  before  their  chiefs  in  battle,  as  a  sort  of  standard,  and 
from  this  derives  its  name-^the  Caihach  or  warrior — and  was  em- 
ployed as  the  most  solemn  sanction  which  could  be  given  to  oaths. 
According  to  the  Life  of  Columba  bj  O'Donnell,  this  was  the 
identical  manuscript  which  was  the  occasion  of  Col  umba's  leaving 
Ireland  and  establishing  himself  in  lona. 

Another  manuscript  in  the  hand- writing  of  St.  Columba,  must 
have  been  extant  at  no  very  distant  period,  and  may  perhaps  even 
now  be  recovered  ;  though  at  present  nothing  remains  but  the  richly 
ornamented  case  of  sculptured  silver  and  enamel.  This  case  itself 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  ancient  manuscripts  as  the  Meeshach. 
The  keepers  of  it  were  the  family  of  O'Muirghessan,  who  held 
lands  in  Don^al  on  this  title,  as  is  proved  by  an  inquisition  of 
James  I.,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  church  property.  The  in- 
scription on  it  shows  that  it  was  repaired  by  one  of  the  family  as 
late  as  1533.  From  that  family  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Bernard,  Bishop  of  Derry.  By  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Petrie,  and 
the  munificence  of  Viscount  Adare,  it  was  recovered  from  hands 
into  which  it  had  fallen,  without  the  interest  attached  to  it  being 
known,  at  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  is  now  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  its  fittest  possessors,  in  the  new  founded  College 
of  St.  Columba. 

But  a  still  more  ancient  and  interesting  manuscript  than  these 
is  still  in  existence.  In  the  possession  of  Lord  Rossmore  is 
the  Domnach  Airged,  or  Silver  Dominica,  a  case  similar  to  the 
Meeshach,  of  highly  ornamented  silver  set  with  gems  and 
enamelled,  and  exhibiting  a  remarkable  instance  of  three  distinct 
ages  of  Irish  art — in  the  eighth,  the  fourteenth,  and  the  sixteenth 
century  ; — work  of  each  of  which  periods  may  be  traced  on  the 
case,  and  indicates  a  gradual  decline.  No  chain  is  attached  to  it ; 
but  as  one  of  the  great  reliquaries  of  Ireland  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  like  the  Meeshach,  it  was  carried  before  the  armies  to  battle. 
The  size  of  this  case  is  that  of  a  quarto  volume ;  and  it  contains 
an  interior  wooden  case,  in  which  is  deposited  a  copy  of  the 
four  Gospels,  each  Gospel  being  a  separate  manuscript.  The 
vellum  is  now  so  conglutinated  and  massed  together  that  as  yet 
no  one  has  ventured  to  separate  all  the  leaves.  But  from  the 
examination  already  made  by  the  learned  and  accomplished  Dr. 
Todd,  it  ap|>ears  that  the  version  is  different  from  any  one  known, 
is  anterior  to  the  version  of  Jerome,  and  is  written  in  characters 
which  bear  the  mark  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  century.  The  gift 
of  this  manuscript  by  St.  Patrick  to  the  first  Bishop  of  Clogher  is 
mentioned  under  the  same  name  m  the  '  Tripartite  Life  of  St. 
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Patrick/  a  work,  even  in  its  interpolated  state>  anterior  to  the 
tenth  century.  Under  the  same  name  it  has  always  been  known 
amoi^  the  peasantry  down  to  this  day :  and  the  inscription,  of 
various  dates,  on  the  case  describes  it  as  the  reliquary  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  or  Clones.  A  very  full  account 
of  this  relic  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy/  and  to  this  we  must  refer  for  a  more 
minute  delineation. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  of  the  county  oi 
Derry,  there  is  also  the  celebrated  Book  of  Armagh,  the  identical 
book  mentioned  by  St.  Bernard  (see  Inquiry,  p.  328)  as  one  of 
the  three  relics  of  St.  Patrick — the  bell,  the  crozier,  and  the  book 
—the  possessor  of  which  the  people  without  inquiry  recognised  as 
their  bishop.  The  bell  also  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  crozier  is 
known  to  have  been  destroyed  in  Dublin  at  the  Reformation.  The 
manuscript  was  considered  of  such  inestimable  value  that  its  safe 
stewardship,  like  that  of  so  many  other  relics,  became  an  hereditary 
office  of  dignity,  and  was  held  by  a  family  connected  with  the 
church  of  Armagh,  who  derived  their  name,  Mac  Moyre,  or 
son  of  the  steward,  from  this  circumstance,  and  as  a  remuneration 
for  it  held  no  less  than  eight  townlands  in  the  county,  still  known 
as  the  lands  of  Bally  Mac  Moyre,  or  Mac  Moyre  town. 

The  subsequent  history  of  this  volume  is  given  by  the  celebrated 
antiquary  Humphrey  Lhwyd,  and  is  published  in  0'Conor*B 
'  Rerum  Hibernicarum  Scriptores/  In  1680  it  was  taken  to  Lon- 
don by  Florence  Mac  Moyre,  who  went  there  to  give  his  evidence, 
probably  false  evidence,  against  Oliver  Plunkett,  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  who  was  executed  for  high  treason.  Mac 
Moyre  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  pledged  the  volume  to  an  ances- 
tor of  the  present  Mr.  Brownlow  for  five  pounds^  returned  to 
Ireland,  died  a  beggar  and  an  outcast,  and  his  memory  is  at  this 
day  held  in  such  detestation  that  the  common  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  purposely  defiling  his  grave.  The  manuscript  itself  is  evidently 
not  older  then  the  seventh  century,  and  is  a  transcript  from  an 
older  one.  It  contains  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  the  Confession  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  oldest  known  lives  of  that  saint,  some  epistles  and 
canons,  and  a  life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  silver  shrine  in 
which  it  was  originally  deposited  is  lost.  But  the  outer  case,  or 
satchel,  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  a  very  elegant  specimen  of 
stamped  leather,  of  the  workmanship  of  the  tenth  century,  a 
fact  which  is  ascertained  by  a  record  in  the  '  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters.' 

In  the  17tb  century  we  know  tliat  there  was  also  in  existence 
another  copy  of  the  Gospels  given  by  St.  Patrick  to  the  first 
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Bishop  of  Duleek,  and  preserved  with  similar  care.  All  imme- 
diate traces  of  this  have  now  been  lost;  although  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Trinity  Collie  there  is  one  the  age  and  character 
of  which  might  justify  us  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  same. 

We  find  in  the  same  library  St.  Cronan's  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
described  by  Sir  W.  Betham  in  the  *  Antiquarian  Researches/ 
and  evidently  of  the  date  of  the  seventh  century.  There  is 
also  the  great  reliquary  of  the  Cavanagh  family.  Kings  of  Lein- 
ster;  by  whose  representatives  it  was  deposited  here.  It  is  a 
small  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in  the  handwriting  of  St.  Moling,  a 
saint  also  of  the  seventh  century.  Both  these  manuscripts  were 
preserved  in  silver  covers  richly  ornamented,  which  still  exist. 
These  are  but  some  of  the  many  relics  of  the  kind,  of  which  there 
are  traces  in  the  manuscript  records  of  Ireland,  and  which  even 
now  may  be  in  existence,  though  known  only  to  the  possessors, 
and  carefully  hidden  from  profane  eyes. 

But  besides  these  relics  so  deeply  interesting,  there  are  in 
existence  vast  collections  of  manuscripts  of  a  date  anterior  to 
the  twelfth  century :  the  works  of  the  old  poets,  of  the  family 
historic^aphers,  and  chroniclers  of  the  monasteries  —  manu- 
scripts  which  throw  extraordinary  light  on  the  history  and  topo- 
graphy of  the  country ;  but  from  which  we  have  only  space  to 
select  one  portion,  die  examination  and  publication  of  which 
is  a  duty  imperative  on  the  University  of  Dublin.  These 
are  the  Brehon  Laws.  A  very  large  collection  of  these  was 
made  by  Humphrey  Lhwyd,  and  from  him  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Sebright  &mily,  by  whom,  at  the  sugges* 
tion  of  Mr.  Burke,  they  were  presented  to  the  University,  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  their  contents  would  be  made 
known  to  the  world.  The  value  of  these,  as  the  only  re- 
cords which  could  give  us  an  insight  into  the  state  of  society 
in  Ireland  anterior  to  the  twelfth  century,  must  be  inestimable. 
The  laws  themselves  are  apparently  pagan,  but  modified  under 
the  influence  of  the  church  to  suit  the  Christian  system.  The 
documents  contain  the  original  laws,  their  modifications,  and 
copious  commentaries  upon  them.  They  did  undoubtedly  hold 
a  very  close  relation  to  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  codes.  They 
exhibit  a  most  minute  detail,  entering  into  every  variety  of  crime, 
every  ramification  of  domestic  life^  every  branch  of  art  and  pro- 
perty— as  may  be  inferred  even  from  the  incidental  notices  of 
them  with  which  Mr.  Petrie  has  illustrated  his  present  volume ; 
especially  one  which  prescribes  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  builder 
of  a  round  tower,  and  the  proportion  which  the  tower  should 
bear  to  the  chapel — a  proportion  which  even  now  may  be  de- 
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tected.  Without  a  thorough  examination  of  these  records  it  is 
idle  to  think  of  inquiring  into  the  early  history  of  Ireland  ;  and  so 
long  as  they  are  permitted  to  sleep  unknown  and  unnoticed  upon 
the  shelves  of  an  Irish  University,  that  University  will  forfeit  one 
of  its  first  claims  to  the  respect  of  the  nation. 

If  the  University  should  much  longer  n^lect  this  duty,  there 
is  still  hope  that  it  may  be  undertaken  by  the  Irish  Archaeological 
Society,  which  has  been  formed  under  high  auspices  for  the  very 
purpose  of  exploring  and  laying  open  this  field  of  inquiry.  And 
the  admirable  manner  in  which,  with  small  resources,  they  have 
already  prosecuted  their  labours,  demands  the  gratitude  and  en- 
couragement of  every  one  interested  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  Ireland. 

We  would  willingly  point  out  some  few  more  relics  among  the 
.  many  still  remaining,  which,  with  Mr.  Petrie*s  information,  to  detail 
their  history  and  association,  must  fill  the  most  cold  and  sceptical 
inquirer  with  astonishment  and  interest.  He  will  see  in  Mr. 
Petrie*s  owif  museum,  in  that  of  the  Academy  formed  under  his 
superintendence,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
bells,  croziers,  shrines,  and  other  remains,  of  which  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  they  were  fabricated  for  St.  Patrick  and  St. 
Columba,  and  other  most  eminent  saints  of  the  Irish  church. 
Like  the  copies  of  the  Gospels  belonging  to  those  saints,  they 
have  been  deposited  in  the  hereditary  keeping  of  certain  families, 
and  have  been  known  and  almost  worshipped  by  the  people  through 
successive  generations.  Their  existence  is  noticed  repeatedly  in 
the  usual  manuscripts.  The  evidence  which  authenticates  them  is 
irresistible :  and  many  of  them  (the  bells  especially)  are  used  at 
the  present  day  for  the  very  same  purposes  as  of  old — ^for  enforcing 
oaths,  honouring  funerals,  curing  diseases,  exercising  a  species 
of  ordeal,  and  attending  the  festivals  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
district — just  as  we  find  them  used  in  most  ancient  histories  of 
the  country.  The  very  last  possessor  of  the  celebrated  bell  of 
Armagh-^the  identical  bell  noticed  by  St.  Bernard  as  one  of  the 
three  palladiums  of  the  see — ^bore  the  same  name  as  that  of  its 
hereditary  keeper,  inscribed  upon  its  shrine  of  jewelled  silver 
and  gold  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  newly  cased  for  the 
archbishop  by  Donald  Mac  Laughlan,  then  king  of  Ireland. 
These  bells  are  usually  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  height,  and 
about  six  in  width.  They  are  formed  of  a  dark  bronze,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  their  tone.  They  are  quadrangu- 
lar like  the  Roman  bells,  from  which  they  probably  derive  their 
shape.  Sometimes  they  are  cast  in  one  piece ;  but  at  other  times 
they  are  formed  of  two  or  three  plates  riveted  together^  and  subse- 
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quendy  fused  into  one  mass  bj  some  singular  process  of  foundingf, 
which  in  the  present  day  appears  to  have  been  lost 

The  croziers  of  the  founders  of  the  churches  in  Ireland  were 
preserved  in  like  manner — short>  simple-shaped,  and  yet  elegant 
bronze  crooks,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  beauty  of  their  detailed 
workmanship,  especially  the  interlaced  triquetra  filagree  so  pecu- 
liar to  Ireland ;  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  ornamented  with 
enamel  and  jewels.  Of  these  very  many  are  still  in  existence,  and 
may  be  authenticated  as  genuine  relics  of  the  most  eminent  saints 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  the  original  form  being  pre* 
served,  although  repaired  and  embellished  at  different  periods. 

Of  a  still  later  date  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Aca* 
demy  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  jeweller*s  work  to  be  found 
in  the  empire^  the  celebrated  cross  of  Cong — the  identical  cross, 
as  inscriptions  on  it  prove,  made  to  receive  the  piece  of  '  the  true 
<^oss'  which  was  sent  over  by  the  Pope  to  Turlogh  0*Conor  king 
of  Ireland  in  1 123 ;  and  the  casing  of  which  in  gold  is  recorded 
in  the  Annals.  In  the  abbey  of  Cong  it  was  preserved  appa* 
rently  from  the  death  of  the  last  king  of  Ireland,  Roderick,  who 
died  in  the  twelfth  century  within  the  walls  of  the  abbey.  At 
the  dissolution  of  the  body  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  priest 
of  the  parish,  who  still  held  the  nominal  office  of  abbot,  as  the. 
head  of  the  Augustinian  order  in  Ireland,  and  was  recognised  as 
such  by  the  people — even  with  the  title  of  lord — though  living  in  a 
poor  cabin,  and  stripped  of  all  the  dignity  of  his  order.  With 
the  death  of  the  last  priest  this  order  became  extinct ;  but  before 
he  died  Mr.  Petrie  had  obtained  a  sight  of  the  relic — had  learned 
that  it  had  been  found  in  an  old  oak  chest,  together  with  many 
illuminated  manuscripts  of  exquisite  beauty,  which,  during  the 
absence  of  the  priest  on  the  continent,  his  curate  had  torn  up  and 
destroyed.  At  the  death  of  the  priest  it  became  the  property  of 
his  successor,  by  whom  it  was  allowed  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
chapel,  and  there  most  seriously  injured ;  and  from  him  it  was 
obtained  by  Professor  Mac  Cullagh  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  and  deposited  in  the  Academy,  of  which  it  now  forms 
the  most  remarkable  ornament,  though  it  must  be  added  that 
as  an  ecclesiastical  relic  it  might  be  deposited  in  a  more  appro- 

Eriate  locality.  The  ecclesiastical  interest  of  this  cross  is  not  a 
ttle  enhanced  by  remembering  that  it  is  a  memorial  of  the 
strenuous  efforts  made  at  this  period  by  the  see  of  Rome  to  sub- 
jugate the  Irish  Church.  And  as  a  work  of  jewellery  it  is  no 
less  valuable  from  exhibiting,  as  the  inscriptions  on  it  prove,  the 
extraordinary  perfection  of  Irish  art  at  a  period  when  it  is  com- 
monly imagined  that  the  whole  country  was  lost  in  barbarism 
And  now  we  must  close  these  remarks  with  one  practical  sug- 
gestion. 
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ge8tion>  with  a  view  to  which  thej  have  diiefly  been  made.  To 
those  who  really  understand  the  state  of  Ireland,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  attempt  to  pacify,  to  elevate^  or  to  purify  it  will  be  futile, 
which  does  not  take  into  consideration  two  great  elements  on 
which  an  English  politician  in  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  very 
much  disposed  to  look  down  as  the  extravagances  of  an  idle 
enthusiasm — ^nationality  axid  religious  feeling.  In  what  way  these 
elements  are  to  be  dealt  with,  so  as  to  draw  most  closely  the  ties 
which  may  bind  together  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  to  the  British  empire,  is  a  question  on  which  we  have  no 
intention  to  enter  here ;  but  to  overlook  them,  or  to  think  of  ex- 
tinguishing them,  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  idle.  Such  instincts 
in  the  minds  of  a  people  are  vast  powers,  which  a  wise  statesman 
will  think  not  of  destroying,  but  of  employing  to  good.  And  we 
do  believe  that  one  of  the  great  avenues  to  the  hearts  of  the  Irish 
nation  is  by  recognising,  fostering,  appealing  to,  valuing  as  a  great 
treasure,  in  which  Englishmen  have  a  common  interest,  their 
deeply  cherished,  worthily  cherished  nationality,  fed  as  it  is  t(» 
this  day  by  the  traditions  and  memories  of  that  very  period  to 
which  Mr.  Petrie's  researches  have  carried  us  back.  These 
memories  have  been  never  forgotten  among  the  peasantry :  and 
now  that  they  have  been  exhumed  and  set  before  the  more  culti- 
vated classes,  they  will  produce  on  them  also  a  very  powerful 
impression.  The  nobility  of  Ireland  are  beginning  to  take  in 
them  deep  and  increasing  interest.  The  formation  of  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  Academy,  a  work  the  merit  of 
which  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Petrie,  has  given  a  powerful  sti- 
mulus to  his  own  branch  of  study.  The  cultivation  of  the  Irish 
language  is  proceeding  rapidly,  and  a  class  has  been  formed  in 
the  AoBidemy  itself.  To  the  same  Academy,  and  the  Prize  pro- 
posed by  it  for  the  Investigation  of  the  Round  Towers,  we  owe 
the  present  volume ;  and  had  the  Society  accomplished  nothing 
more,  it  would  deserve  the  support  of  every  lover  of  Ireland. 
Within  the  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  zealous  energy  of  Lord 
Adare,  three  great  exertions  have  been  made,  all  bearing  in  the 
same  direction.  A  large  and  valuable  collection  of  Irish  manu- 
scripts has  been  purchased,  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
Academy.  A  Collie  has  been  founded  (under  the  highest  ec- 
clesiastical authority)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  higher 
classes  in  Ireland  liie  highest  form  of  education,  and  giving  to 
them  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  as  the 
most  powerful  means  of  reaching  the  hearts  and  understandings  of 
the  people,  whether  as  their  landlords  or  their  clergy.  And 
efforts,  we  hope  and  believe  not  yet  to  be  wholly  despaired  of, 
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have  been  made  to  bring  before  the  Grovernment,  and  to  obtaio 
from  it  aid  in  carrying  on,  one  of  the  most  grand  designs  of  topo- 
graphical and  antiquarian  research  ever  projected  or  commenosd. 

When  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Ireland  was  undertaken,  the 
active  and  intelligent  officers  to  whom  it  was  intrusted  (and  we 
believe  more  particularly  the  Local  Director,  Captain  Laroom), 
conceived  the  idea  of  employing  at  leisure  hours  the  expensive 
machinery  required  by  it  for  a  far  wider  field  of  inquiry  than  the 
mere  geometrical  survey.  For  the  utility  of  this  survey  itself,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  topographical 
names.  To  do  this  they  recurred  to  the  manuscripts,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  said  already ;  collected  every  mode  of  spelling 
they  could  find,  and  selected,  with  the  assistance  of  good  Irish 
scholars,  the  most  correct  etymology.  In  making  this  inquiry 
they  collected  from  the  manuscripts  and  digested  a  vast  amount 
of  curious  topographical  and  antiquarian  history.  They  followed 
it  up  by  examinations  into  the  oral  traditions  of  the  places  where 
they  were  stationed,  and  by  careful  investigations  of  all  dis- 
coverable monuments  of  antiquity,  in  which  they  had  the  assist- 
ance of  able  draughtsmen,  and  of  Mr.  Petrie^s  own  antiquarian 
knowledge.  They  extended  their  search  into  the  geological  and 
natural  history  of  their  localities,  and  by  tins  employment  of  the 
time  which  was  not  required  for  the  survey,  they  formed  an  inter- 
esting and  very  valuable  museum.  The  result  of  one  portion  of 
these  researches  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  ^  Memoir  of 
the  County  of  Derry,'  the  antiquarian  part  of  which  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Petrie.  And  a  vast  mass  of  materials  has  been  accu- 
mulated for  more  publications  of  the  kind,  if  Government  will 
venture  to  undertake  the  expense ;  and  the  expense  would  be 
well  and  wisely  incurred,  if  it  only  indicated  a  consciousness  and 
feeling  that  the  whole  empire  is  interested  deeply  in  all  that  re- 
lates not  only  to  the  physical  well-being,  but  to  the  national 
glory  and  ancient  memorials  of  Ireland. 

The  more  that  our  thoughto  can  be  carried  back  to  the  period 
of  its  greatest  glory,  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  the 
better  spirit  will  be  awakened  in  all  classes.  Ireland  and 
England  were  then  bound  together  in  the  closest  and  most  en- 
dearing ties  by  which  nation  was  ever  united  to  nation.  England 
placed  her  children  under  the  teaching  of  the  saints  of  Ireland, 
and  Ireland  threw  open  her  sanctuaries  as  a  refuge  of  peace  and 
holiness  to  the  nobles  and  kings  of  England.  Rome  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  setting  subject  against  sovereign,  and  brother  against 
brother.  The  early  church  of  Ireland,  like  the  churches  of  the 
East,  offers  one  of  the  strongest  protests  in  history  against  her 
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aggressions  and  usurpations.  Political  society,  though  rude>  was 
neither  barbarous  nor  irreligious :  it  exhibits  its  distinct  classes, 
its  defined  rights ;  a  homage  paid  to  literature  and  talent — culti- 
vation of  arts — reverence  for  piety,  courage,  and  honour,  and 
patriotism,  even  amidst  the  war  and  bloodshed  which  form  the 
history  of  every  federal  people  until,  what  never  happened  in  Ire- 
land owing  to  the  invasion  of  the  English,  the  supreme  power  is 
permanently  established  in  some  one  branch. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Military  Miscellany;  comprehending  a  History 
of  the  Recruiting  of  the  Army^  Military  Punishments,  Sfc,  Sfc, 
By  Heniy  Marshall,  F.R.S.E.,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals.     London,  8vo«     1845. 

2.  A  Sketch  of  the  Military  History  of  Great  Britain  ^  By  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Principal  Chaplain  to  the  Forces.  London^ 
12mo.     1844. 

3.  A  View  of  the  Formation,  Discipline,  and  Economy  of  Armies, 
By  the  late  Robert  Jackson^  M.D.,  Inspector- General  of  Army 
Hospitals.  A  New  Edition,  from  the  Copy  corrected  by  the 
Author  immediately  before  his  decease ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life  and  Services,  prepared  from  the  personal  recx)rds  of  the 
Author,  and  of  his  friends.     London,  1845. 

^PHE  three  works  of  which  we  have  transcribed  the  titles,  are 
*'*  all  possessed  of  merits  peculiarly  their  own.  Mr.  Marshall  s 
contains  a  well-digested  account  of  the  causes  of  many  of  the 
evils  which  attach  to  our  military  system ;  of  the  improvements 
which  have  in  late  years  taken  place ;  and  of  the  still  further  im- 
provements of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Mr.  Gleig*8  is  what  it 
undertakes  to  be,  a  rapid  but  interesting  and  correct  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  army  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  conducted 
itself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  in  every  age — those  of  Julius 
Csesar  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  inclusive.  The  author's  style 
is  familiar  to  us  all :  we  think  on  the  present  occasion  he  has 
been  more  successful  than  in  several  of  his  preceding  perform- 
ances— ^writing  with  a  love  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  condenses  clearly,  and  now  and  then  expatiates  with 
happy  energy.  Dr.  Jackson's  is  a  more  elaborate  performance 
than  these,  and  though  here  and  there  out  of  date,  well  deserves 
attention.  However  our  present  business  is  not  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  works  which  are  sure  to  find  their  own  level  in  the 
world  of  readers.  We  have  a  graver  and  more  important  object 
before  us. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  there  is  nothing  which  more  surprises  a  fm-eig^r* 
on  his  first  visit  to  this  country^  than  the  almost  total  absence 
from  the  streets  and  public  places  in  die  capital  of  military  uni- 
forms. A  few  sentries  planted  beside  the  royal  palaces,  and  in 
other  situations  where  the  call  for  them  is  of  more  doubtful 
urgency;  a  couple  of  orderlies  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horse- 
Guards  ;  with  here  and  there  a  group  of  private  soldiers  lounging 
upon  the  esplanade,  or  passing  to  or  from  their  quarters  in  Port- 
man  Street,  at  Knightsbridge,  or  in  the  Wellington  Barracks : 
these  make  up  the  whole  amount  of  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war '  which  on  ordinary  occasions  meets  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  in  London*  To  be  sure«  guard-mounting  is  a  fine  thing, 
and  so  is  a  review  in  Hyde  Park ;  for  the  household  troops,  both 
infantry  and  cavalry,  are  magnificent,  and  their  bands  and  corps 
of  drums  and  trumpets  perfect ;  and  if  we  pass  but  a  few  miles 
beyond  the  suburbs,  we  arrive  on  Woolwich  Common>  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  best  appointed,  best  worked,  best  organized, 
and  most  efficient  artillery  that  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
But  guard- mounting  in  London  is  an  affair  of  duty,  not  of  show  ; 
and  reviews  occur  but  rarely;  and  the  Royal  Artillery,  few 
in  number,  practise  their  evolutions  in  order  to  become  perfect 
in  them,  not  to  gratify  the  sovereign  or  amuse  the  people,  or 
rouse  in  the  bosoms  of  the  more  ardent  of  the  youth  of  England 
a  thirst  for  military  glory.  Accordingly,  unless  he  lay  himself 
out  to  look  for  it,  the  stranger  may  pass  whole  weeks,  perhaps 
months,  in  London,  without  meeting  with  any  external  indication 
of  our  being  one  of  the  greatest  of  military  powers. 

We  do  not  object  to  this  state  of  things,  at  least  entirely.  We 
are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  a  military  nation ;  and 
we  desire  never  to  become  such.  War  is  a  great  evil,  let  it  be 
undertaken  for  what  cause  it  may ;  and  to  create  among  our  young 
men  a  love  of  military  parade,  and  to  shun  at  the  same  time  fre- 
quent occasions  of  war,  is  impossible.  Besides,  we  are  no  ad- 
mirers of  those  arrangements  in  social  life  which  give  precedence 
to  military  rank  above  all  others. 

In  Russia,  such  rank  is  the  sole  passport  to  distinction.  In 
Austria,  the  white  coat,  if  it  cover  only  the  back  of  a  Serjeant,  or 
even  a  private,  commands  very  great  deference,  especially  in  the 
more  remote  dependencies.  As  to  Prussia,  she  is  a  nation  of 
soldiers— -a  gallant  and  high-minded  nation,  we  acknowledge,  yet 
so  completely  under  the  influence  of  not  the  best  of  the  impulses 
to  which  the  military  spirit  gives  rise,  that  the  King  has  found  it 
necessary  of  late  to  reprove  them.  In  France  the  case  is  different. 
A  military  people,  if  ever  people  deserved  to  be  so  called, 
our  neighbours  have   learned   discretion  enough   to   keep  the 
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profession  of  n  soldier  in  its  proper  place,  and  to  honour  it  with 
all  the  honours  due,  but  not  with  more.  The  French  army  may 
be,  in  point  of  Appearance,  inferior  to  that  of  either  Austria  or 
Prussia :  the  men  are  generally  smaller,  especially  in  the  infantry, 
and  both  their  clothing  and  appointments  sit  more  loosely  upon 
them ;  but  for  work  in  the  field,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  French  are  still  what  they  proved  themselves  to  be  in  former 
wars — the  most  efficient  among  the  soldiers  of  continental  Europe ; 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  the  social  position  of  the  French  army, 
considered  as  a  great  national  institution,  is  admirable.  The  pay 
of  the  soldier,  of  every  grade,  is  moderate.  It  is  sufficient,  how-* 
ever,  with  the  allowances  that  accompany  it,  to  support  him  in  a 
cheap  country  comfortably;  and  the  uniform  which  he  wears 
ensures  for  him  the  goodwill  of  his  fellow-citizens,  so  long  at 
least  as  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  sedition,  nor  he  insolent  or 
domineering.  Moreover,  the  French  officers,  and  particularly 
the  subalterns  of  the  line,  are  a  very  different  class  of  men 
from  what  they  used  to  be  under  the  Empire.  All  the  boast- 
ing BXkdfaitfarrona^  which  used  to  disgust  and  annoy  in  the 
vieiUe  moustache  have  disappeared,  and  you  find  in  their  room  a 
love  of  study,  quiet  and  unassuming  manners,  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of  war,  even  on  a  grand  scale,  and  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  regimental  duty.  We  have  heard 
some  of  our  own  young  officers,  on  their  return  from  a  French 
review,  or  after  bmng  present  at  one  or  two  garrison  parades  in  a 
fortress,  speak  slightingly  of  the  infantry,  and  laugh^them  to  soHrn. 
We  venture  just  to  hint  to  these  youths,  that  under  the  looseness 
of  movement  which  may  have  excited  their  mirth,  there  lurk 
among  the  small,  long-coated  musketeers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  both  high  courage  and  great  power  of  endurance,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  they  were  to  spend  their  time, 
during  this  present  season  of  profound  peace,  in  making  them-i 
selves  as  well  acquainted  with  the  science  of  their  profession 
as  are  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  their  own  grade,  whose  word  of 
command,  prefaced  as  it  is  with  a  sort  of  compliment,  may 
have  struck  them  with  surprise.  Our  friends  may  depend  upon 
it  that,  lAould  war  between  France  and  England  unfortunately 
arise,  more  will  be  required  of  them  than  the  display  of  valour. 
Manoeuvres  so  bold  as  those  which  turned  the  tide  of  battle  at 
Meannee  and  Hyderabad  will  not  do  in  the  presence  of  a  Euro- 
pean force ;  bull-d<^  courage  can  accomplish  much,  but  it  alone 
never  yet  has  decided,  nor  ever  will  decide,  the  fate  of  a  cam^ 
paign  in  France,  or  in  Germany,  or  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  constitution  of  the  British  army  is  so  essentially  different 
from  that  of  all  the  continental  armies,  that  to  institute  a  com- 
parison 
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parison  which  shall  be  at  once  rigid  and  fair,  is  absolutely  im- 
possible.    Civilians  judge  of  the  qualities  of  national  armies  by 
the  external  appearance  of  the  minute  bodies  out  of  the  aggregate 
of  which  they  are  made  up.     A  single  battalion  is  the  criterion 
by  which  to  try  the  infantry ;  a  squadron  of  horse,  and  a  demi- 
battery  of  nine-pounders,  stand  for  the  cavalry  and  the  artil* 
lery  of  a  nation.    But  this  is  a  great  mistake.    The  setting  up,  the 
dress,  the  appointments  of  the  troops  in  one  country  may  be  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  elsewhere.     An  English  battalion  may 
march  better,  and  execute  any  given  series  of  movements  with 
greater  precision  than  a  French  one ;  its  fire,  too,  of  blank  cart- 
ridges may  be  more  rapid  and  better  sustained — or  the  reverse  of 
all  this  may  be  the  fact ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
infantry  of  one  of  these  nations  shall  be  upon  the  whole  superior  to 
the  infantry  of  the  other ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  in  regard 
both  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery ;  for  the  attainments  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking  belong  exclusively  to  an  army  of  manoeuvre ; 
and  however  desirable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  they  may  be, 
they  are  worth  little  if  they  stand  alone,    it  is  in  its  morale,  much 
more  than  in  its  physique,  that  the  value  of  an  army  consists ;  and 
the  morale  of  an  army,  whether  good  or  bad,  is  the  result  of  so 
many  and  such  constantly  varying  contingencies,  that  to  reason 
about  it  in  the  abstract,  much  more  to  assume  this  or  that  con- 
cerning it,  from  results  which  may  have  occurred  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  would  be  nonsense.     One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  as  the  mOfaU  of  all  armies  must,  under  every  variety  of  cir- 
cumstance, be  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  sort  of  treat- 
ment which  individual  soldiers  receive,  so  it  becomes  a  point 
of  the  gravest  importance  for  governments  to  weigh  well  and 
deeply  Uie  character,  in  every  particular,  of  the  training  bestowed 
upon  their  troops,  and  especially  upon  their  recruits — most  seri- 
ously— first,  midst,  and  last^— what  we  may  call  the  Moral  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Army. 

The  English  stands  alone  among  the  great  armies  of  Europe 
in  these,  among  many  other  respects,  that  its  ranks  are  filled 
exclusively  by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  that  its  commissions 
ore  conferred  per  sabum,  through  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign^ 
or,  as  much  more  frequently  occurs,  on  purchase.  In  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  the  OHiscription,  modified  so  as  to 
suit  the  usages  of  dvil  life,  equally  prevails.  Of  Russia  we  need 
not  say  much.  Every  male  not  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor ;  and  so  complete  is 
this  control,  that  while  all  are  liable  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  the 
field-marshal  and  the  lance-corporal  may  any  day  change  places, 
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if  such  be  the  will  of  their  common  master.  In  Au3tria»  and  the 
kingdoms  dependent  upon  it,  the  nobles  are  by  right  of  birth 
exempt  from  military  service — ^yet  it  so  happens  that  in  cavalry^ 
in  the  artillery^  and  among  the  superior  grades  in  the  infantry^ 
the  army  is  officered  exclusively  by  nobles.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  all  win  their  gold  sword- 
knots  by  service,  more  or  less  protracted,  in  the  ranks  as  cadets. 
Prussia,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  nation  of  soldiers — no  matter  what 
their  lineage  or  fortunes  may  be,  all  young  men  from  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  unless  incapacitated  by  physical  de- 
formity, or  their  dedication  to  some  sacred  profession,  are  liable  to 
serve;  and  all,  when  drawn,  go  forth  from  the  schloss  or  from 
the  cottage,  to  poise  the  musket  or  wield  the  sabre  as  privates. 
Frenchmen  of  all  stations  and  callings — the  clergy,  and  teachers 
of  youth  and  public  functionaries,  of  course  excepted — come 
under  the  operation  of  a  similar  law ;  which  is,  however,  relaxed 
in  favour  of  such  as  may  be  rich  enough  to  purchase  substitutes, 
at  the  cost  of  as  much  sometimes  as  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand 
francs.  In  Great  Britain  alone  there  is  no  compulsory  levy  of 
regular  troops.  He  who  may  be  disposed  to  offer  himself  as  a 
recruit  is  received,  provided  there  be  no  physical  reason  to  the 
contrary ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  every  hundred,  the  fact  that  a  young  man  has  accepted  the 
Queen*s  bounty,  and  gone,  as  his  friends  call  it,  for  a  soldier, 
furnishes  pretty  good  ground  for  surmising  that  he  has  not  been 
the  steadiest  or  most  correct  member  of  the  society^from  which  he 
thus  separates  himself. 

Again,  the  periods  of  time  for  which  young  men  engage,  or  are 
required  to  serve,  vary  according  to  the  customs  of  their  countries. 
The  Austrian  government  used  to  keep  its  conscripts  to  their 
colours  fourteen  years — they  now  serve  only  eight.  In  Prussia 
the  term  of  service  in  the  regular  army  is  exceedingly  short ;  it 
never  exceeds  three  years,  and  often  terminates  virtually  at  the 
end  of  one :  but  the  youth  is  not  therefore  in  any  sense  of  the 
expression  free,  for  he  passes  from  the  regular  army  into  the 
landwehr,  and  when  too  old  for  that,  becomes  a  member  of  the 
arridre  band.  France  exacts  seven  years  of  service  from  her  re- 
cruits. In  England  they  enlist  for  life.  But  this,  after  all,  is  a 
mere  form  of  speech,  of  which  a  great  deal  too  much  has  some- 
times been  made;  as  Sir  Howard  Douglas  on  a  late  occasion 
showed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  every  facility  is  afibrded  for  the 
purchase  of  men's  discharges,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  they 
may  claim  them  as  a  matter  of  course ; — in  practice,  the  longest 
life  service  with  us  usually  terminates  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  years ;  after  passing  which  in  the  British  army,  a  sol- 
dier. 
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dier^  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  for  the  most  part  pretty  well 
worn  out.  Yet  this  much  he  may  boast  of — ^that  he  is  not  then 
cast  loose  upon  the  world,  but  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  retiring  pen- 
sion as  his  right — which  no  other  worn-out  soldier  in  Europe  can 
look  for  on  a  surer  ground  than  the  good-^will  of  his  sovereign. 
Granting,  therefore,  that  when  he  awakens  from  his  fit  of  in- 
toxication (MT  wild  enthusiasm^  there  may  be  a  good  deal  to  appal 
the  recruit  in  the  thought  that  he  has  sold  himself  to  a  particular 
calling  for  life,  we  are  not  sure  but  that,  all  things  considered, 
it  is  better  that  the  case  should  be  so ;  because  a  competency 
at  least  is  secured  to  him  in  the  meanwhile,  and  he  is  certain 
that,  should  he  live  to  attain  to  it,  he  will  not  be  absolutely 
neglected  in  his  old  age.  Possibly  the  late  warrants  may  have 
reduced  the  worth  of  the  latter  privilege  somewhat  below  what  it 
ought  to  be.  But  if  this  be  an  evil^  it  is  one  which  the  course 
of  events  will  be  sure  to  remedy.  When  the  call  for  a  lai^ge 
increase  to  the  army  arises,  the  necessity,  if  the  enlistment  sys** 
tern  be  adhered  to,  of  bettering  the  veteran's  pension  will  arise 
with  it ;  and  the  principle  at  least  has  never  been  lost  sight  of 
that  he  who  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  military 
service  of  the  country,  has  a  claim  of  right  to  be  provided  for,  at 
the  country's  expense,  after  health  and  strength  shall  fail  him. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  not  inclined  to  regard  the  prac- 
tice of  life-enlistment,  conducted  as  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  with 
disfavour.  If  indeed  we  had  the  conscription  among  us  as  it  pre- 
vails in  Austri^,  or  France,  or  Prussia^  the  necessity,  not  to  speak 
of  the  justice,  of  assigning  fixed  limits  to  military  sendee,  would 
be  apparent  But  where  the  recruit  comes  in  of  his  own  accord, 
it  is  better  for  himself  and  for  the  country  that  he  should  become 
a  soldier  for  life ;  the  truth  is,  we  do  not  see  how,  taking  the 
extent  of  our  emjiire  into  account,  he  could  be  rendered  by  any 
other  arrangement  an  efficient  servant  of  the  state. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  British  soldier  is  this 
-^he  is  the  most  severely  tried  man-at-arms  whom  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Inferior  in  point  of  numbers  to  that  of  the  least  of  the 
four  first-rate  powers,  the  English  army  has  a  greater  amount  of 
hard  work  imposed  upon  it  than  the  three  armies  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  France  put  together.  We  have  settlements  or  colo* 
nies  in  every  part  of  the  world.  We  are  never  entirely  at  peace. 
If  there  be  no  fighting  nearer  home,  scarce  a  newspaper  comes 
into  our  hands  which  does  not  describe  a  skirmish,  or  a  siege,  or 
a  battle,  or  a  series  of  marches  in  order  to  come  up  with  an  enemy 
in  India  or  China,  or  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  or  amid  the  forests  of  North  America.  More- 
over, the  fighting  part  of  his  business  is  the  least  trying,  both 
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to  the  health  and  the  patience  of  the  British  soldier.  He  is  a 
police-officer  at  home,  as  well  as  a  warrior,  and  a  severely  tried 
one  too,  abroad.  Take  the  routine  of  his  existence  in  what  are 
called  peaceable  times,  and  see  what  it  is.  At  the  early  age 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  a  boy  finds  that  there  is  no  employ- 
ment to  be  had  in  his  native  village,  or  he  gets  drunk,  or 
runs  into  some  other  scrape,  and  enlists.  He  is  marched  off 
to  his  depdt  or  battalion,  and  subjected  to  the  usual  course  of 
drill.  Having  accomplished  this,  or  while  it  is  yet  imperfect, 
he  is  moved  about  through  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  superiors^  If  there  be  disturbance 
anywhere,  or  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  disturbance,  he  is 
hurried  off  at  a  moment's  notice — he  is  hooted,  insulted,  it  may 
be  pelted  by  the  mob,  yet  he  must  never  lose  his  temper.  And 
all  this,  be  it  observed,  not  at  remote  intervals,  but  perpetually — as 
often  as  a  Repeal  cry,  or  a  Chartist  movement,  or  the  irruptions 
of  Swing  into  a  rural  district,  shall  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
quiet  subjects.  For  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  force  retained  for  home  service  is  well  nigh  incon- 
ceivably «nall.  To  provide  for  the  defence  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  against  invanon  from  abroad — to  protect  all 
our  magazines,  arsenals,  forts,  and  stores>  and  to  maintain  order 
among  a  population  of  six  and  twenty  millions,  there  are  avail- 
able something  less  than  fifty  thousand  men.  In  France  the 
standing  army  amounts  to  three  hundred  and  six^  thousand,  of 
which  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  are  always  at  home; 

{ret  the  population  of  France  does  not  exceed  thirty-three  mil- 
ions.  Austria,  with  her  thirty-six  millions,  and  not  a  single 
colony  or  foreign  possession  to  provide  for,  keeps  up  a  standing 
army  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  Prussia  has 
her  regular  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand,  besides 
her  landwdir,  of  equal  amount,  to  watch  some  fourteen  or  fifteen 
millions ;  and  as  to  Russia,  her  legions  are  innumerable.  Verily, 
even  the  home  service  of  the  British  soldier  is  a  trying  one ;  there 
18  nothing  at  all  resembling  it  anywhere  else  in  Europe. 

Having  spent  a  year  or  two  in  this  fashion,  our  youth  learns 
that  his  regiment  is  under  orders  for  foreign  service.  He  has 
great  cause  to  congratulate  himself  moreover,  for  he  is  going  forth 
upon  the  most  agreeable  tour  of  du^  to  which  any  portion  of 
the  British  army  is  liable ;  his  place  of  destination  is  Gibraltar, 
or  Malta,  or  perhaps  the  Ionian  Islands.  Away  he  goes  in  the 
highest  possible  spirits,  and  at  one  or  other  of  these  stations  three 
years  are  spent  Now  three  years  in  the  Mediterranean  tell.  The 
sun  is  hot,  the  glare  firom  the  white  cliffs  at  Valetta  is  strong — 
wine  is  cheap,  and  there  is  a  sad  absence  of  all  such  occupations 
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as  might  rouse  his  energies  or  his  interests.  However,  he  gets 
through  them^  upon  the  whole,  pleasantly  enough;  and  then 
comes  a  change.  He  is  shipped  off  for  the  West  Indies — it  can- 
not be  said  that  his  condition,  either  moral  or  physical,  is  im* 
proved — the  fever  breaks  out,  and  his  friends  and  comrades  die 
by  the  dozen  round  him.  The  climate  is  very  relaxing  boUi  to 
mind  and  body.  Idleness,  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  at  Malta 
or  Corfu,  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  for  the  authorities,  through  a 
humane  but  mistaken  policy,  leave  him  as  much  as  possible  to 
himself.  He  drinks  because  of  a  strong  desire  of  the  excitement 
which  he  cannot  find  in  any  other  way,  and  his  constitution  suffers. 
Nevertheless,  he  gets  through  his  three  years  in  the  West  Indies 
also,  it  might  be  difficult  to  explain  how,  and  hears  at  the  end  of 
them  with  delight  that  transports  may  be  expected  daily.  They 
come,  and  he  proceeds  to  Canada.  Now  (unless  the  constitution 
has  been  seriously  shaken)  this  is  a  change  decidedly  for  the  better 
•—the  climate  of  Canada,  though  it  be  subject  to  the  extremes  both 
of  heat  and  cold,  agrees  better,  on  the  whole,  with  the  English 
soldier  than  that  of  any  other  dependency  of  the  Crown.  Yet 
the  soldier,  if  all  thought  of  home  be  not  by  this  time  obliterated, 
would  gladly  exchange  even  Canada  for  old  England.  The  shores 
of  England,  however,  he  is  not  destined  to  see  till  he  shall  have 
spent  three  more  years  in  his  new  quarters— and  it  does  not 
always  follow  that,  either  in  Canada  or  anywhere  else,  the  order 
of  the  reliefs  is,  or  can  be  observed,  to  the  letter. 

Our  hero  has  now  been — say  eleven  years  in  the  service,  out 
of  which  ten  have  been  spent  abroad.  A  happy  man,  therefore,  is 
he  when  he  reads  in  the  orderly  book,  that  ^  the  regiment  will 
march  to-morrow  morning  to  Quebec,  there  to  embark  on  board  of 
the  troop-ship  Leviathan,  and  to  be  conveyed  to  England.*  He 
marches,  he  embarks,  the  passage  is  a  good  one,  and  in  due 
time  he  and  his  comrades  land  at  Portsmouth.  Is  their  lot 
now  one  of  relaxation  and  repose?  By  no  means — Binning* 
ham  is  riot — or  the  colliers  of  Staffordshire  are  up  :  down  comes 
an  order  for  our  newly  arrived  regiment  to  stow  itself  away  in 
a  set  of  second-class  carriages,  and  forthwith,  with  pouches 
crammed  full  of  ball-cartridges,  it  flies  upon  the  wings  of  steam 
to  the  scene  of  action.  In  all  probability  the  alarm  was  a 
false  one — but  this  by  no  means  reconciles  our  recruit,  now  ma* 
tured  into  a  thorough  soldier,  to  the  breaking  up  of  all  his  plans. 
He  had  applied  for  and  obtained  a  furlough  to  go  to  his  native 
place,  and  find  out  who  among  his  kindred  might  yet  be  in  the 
land  of  the  living — but  now  all  furloughs  and  leaves  of  absence 
are  cancelled,  and  he  begins  to  perceive  that  to  be  in  England  is 
not  to  be  at  home. 
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Rioto  and  strikes  are  not,  however,  perennial.  The  winter 
oomes ;  patriots,  however  ardent,  refuse  to  face  the  cold ;  our 
soldier,  if  his  regiment  be  yet  in  England,  does  get  his  furlough 
at  last,  and  spends  a  whole  month  with  his  mother.  She  has 
long  since  foi^ven  him  all  the  care  and  anxietj  which  he  cost 
her^  and  believes  that  if  she  could  only  keep  him  with  her  till 
she  died,  the  world  would  not  contain  a  happier  woman.  But 
this  cannot  be — his  month  is  up — he  bids  her  farewell  in  a 
cheerful  tone — ^why  should  she  fret? — could  they  not  hear  from 
one  another  often  ? — and  next  year,  would  not  his  commanding 
officer,  who  had  always  been  kind  to  him,  give  him  another  fur- 
lough ?  The  poor  old  creature  is  comforted — she  gives  her  boy 
her  blessings  and  away  he  goes,  reaching  the  barracks  at  Weedon 
on  the  day  that  he  was  expected,  and  being  recognised  by  his 
superiors  as  one  not  unworthy  of  future  indulgences.  He  finds, 
however,  that  the  regiment  is  under  orders  for  Ireland,  and  in 
a  few  days  it  sets  out.  Of  course  his  hope  of  a  furlough  next 
winter  is  at  an  end — there  are  no  such  indulgences  granted  to 
troops  in  that  ticklish  section  of  the  empire ;  and  our  man  passes 
in  consequence  from  station  to  station,  till  it  appears  that  the 
period  of  home  service  for  his  corps  is  ended. 

The  theory  of  reliefs  for  our  regiments  requires  that  they 
continue  five  years. at  home,  after  a  return  from  foreign  ser- 
vice, before  they  shall  be  sent  abroad  again  ;  but  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment,  and  the  extreme  inadequacy  of  the  force  to  meet 
the  calls  that  are  made  upon  it,  seldom  permit  this  home  service 
to  exceed  four  years,  and  not  unfrequently  reduce  it  to  three — for 
the  total  of  our  standing  army,  inclusive  of  infantry,  artillery, 
cavalry,  engineers,  and  colonial  corps,  does  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  whom  we  must  scatter  over  the 
surface  of  an  empire  at  once  more  extensive,  and  in  its  detached 
portions  more  widely  separated,  than  has  ever  before  existed 
among  civilized  men.  Accordingly,  the  route  oomes  just  as  our 
friend  was  beginning  to  dream  again  of  Liverpool,  and  of  the 
means  of  communication  between  that  great  town  and  his  native 
place ; — and  he  passes  with  his  regiment  to  Cork.  There  the  ships 
lie  that  are  to  receive  them  on  board ;  and  so,  after  having  spent 
something  less  than  five  years  at  home,  out  of  the  thirteen  during 
which  he  has  worn  the  Queen's  uniform^  he  proceeds  to  India. 
That  he  will  ever  return  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  improbable — 
for  regiments  once  landed  in  India  often  abide  there  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  some  of  them  even  longer.  If  he  do  escape 
the  bullet  of  a  Beloochee,  or  a  jungle  fever,  or  an  attack  of 
cholera,  he  must  contend  against  some  fifteen  years  of  baking 
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at  the  least ;  at  the  termination  of  which,  if  there  be  enei^ 
enough  left  to  bring  him  back,  he  will  come  only  to  claim  hi* 
discharge,  and  die  of  sheer  exhaustion  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 

With  this  picture  before  them  of  the  British  soldier's  career 
(and  it  is  very  far  from  being oyerdrawn),  our  readers  will,  we  con« 
ceive,  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  England  takes  to  the  full  aa 
much  out  of  her  troops  as  she  well  can — ^that  if  their  pay  be 
liberal,  and  their  allowances  on  the  whole  good,  they  earn  them 
dearly.  We  deceive  ourselves  moreover,  if  the  considerate  do  not 
join  with  us  in  another  opinion — namely,  that  troops  thus  employed, 
thus  harassed,  tried,  and  on  all  occasions  found  trustworthy,  de- 
serve, if  they  do  not  always  possess,  the  respect  and  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  Now,  is  the  case  so  ?  Is  the  army  a  popular  body  ia 
this  country  ?  We  fear  that  it  is  not — and  we  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion, not  merely  from  recollecting  the  eagerness  with  which  from 
year  to  year  the  army  estimates  are  criticised  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  from  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  social  position  in  which 
they  conceive  that  a  young  man,  however  humble  his  origin  may 
be,  places  himself  by  enlisting.  TelFa  peasant  who,  thrown  out  of 
employ,  has  no  brighter  prospect  for  himself  and  his  family  than 
the  Union  workhouse-*-tell  even  him  that  his  son  has  gone  off  with 
a  recruiting  party,  and  he  will  grieve  over  the  tidings  as  if  some 
terrible  calamity  had  befallen  him.  Inform  the  market-gardener 
that  his  boy,  worn  out  with  constant  toil,  has  enlisted  in  a  regiment 
of  foot-guards,  or  taken  service  with  a  corps  of  lancers,  and  he  will 
sell  his  horse  and  cart,  and  reduce  himself  to  beggary,  in  order  to 
pay  the  smart.  As  to  the  children  of  the  classes  above  these, 
farmers'  sons,  or  the  sons  of  small  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers,  they 
must  be  put  to  their  last  shifts,  and  surrounded  by  difficulties  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  before  they  will  think  of  hiding  their  shame 
under  the  uniform  even  of  the  life-guards.  Why  is  this  ?  The 
English  are  a  brave  people — ^they  are  jealous  of  the  renown  of 
their  armies,  and  amazingly  proud  of  the  triumphs  which  they 
have  achieved ;  neither  are  they  afraid  to  face  either  hardships  or 
restraints,  should  the  necessity  so  to  do  be  forced  upon  them.  In- 
deed, the  whole  existence  of  a  labouring  man— -we  write  it  in 
sorrow,  for  we  believe  it  to  be  the  fact — ^is  little  else  now-a-days, 
in  too  many  parts  of  the  country,  than  an  unbroken  series  of  hard- 
ships and  restraints ;  yet  these  very  persons  shrink  in  their  sober 
moments  from  the  thought  of  military  service,  and  look  upon 
their  sons,  whenever  they  enlist,  as  lost.  How  may  so  curious  an 
anomaly  be  accounted  for  ? 

We  have  heard  it  alleged — generally,  it  must  be  confessed,  by 
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parties  for  whose  judgment  in  regard  to  such  matters  we  entertain 
small  respect — that  this  dislike  to  a  military  life  takes  its  rise 
among  the  English  commonalty  from  that  love  of  personal 
freedom  which  they  imbibe  with  their  mother's  milk,  and  which 
no  amount  of  increase  to  their  physical  comforts  or  enjoyments 
can  prevail  with  them  to  barter  away.  Now  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  long  ago,  it  is  surely  ridiculous  to  predicate  this  of 
persons  who^  to  supply  imperfectly  the  commonest  wants  of  na- 
ture, subject  their  offspring,  as  yet  barely  passed  beyond  the  stage 
of  infancy,  to  the  harsh  bondage  and  ceaseless  toil  of  the  factory. 
Neither  is  it  easy  to  imagine  how  the  love  of  liberty  can  survive 
to  any  practical  purpose,  among  an  ill -paid,  ill -fed  peasantry,  who, 
however  willing  to  work,  cannot  always  find  masters,  and  have 
perpetually  before  their  eyes  the  prospect  of  a  Union  work- 
house. If  indeed  the  humbler  classes  in  England  were  the  bold 
and  happy  race,  of  whom  the  poet  speaks  as  flourishing  at  the 
period  'when  every  rood  of  land  maintained  its  man' — then 
indeed  we  could  listen  to  the  argument.  For  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  prospect  of  exchanging  his  father's  white- 
washed and  honeysuckled  cottage,  with  all  the  rural  felicity  that 
lingered  beneath  its  sloping  eaves,  for  the  noisy  barrack,  the 
crowded  transport,  and  the  comfortless  bivouack  on  a  foreign 
shore,  would  be  the  reverse  of  inviting  to  young  bumpkin^  so  long 
as  he  kept  his  sober  senses  about  him.  But  where  are  we  to  find 
such  whitewashed  honeysuckled  cottages  ?  Not  in  Biri|^ingham, 
nor  in  Manchester,  nor  in  Leeds,  nor  in  Bolton  surely^  no,  nor 
in  Cambridgeshire,  or  Dorsetshire,  or  Kent,  or  Sussex  either. 
Besides,  so  far  is  the  young  peasant  from  being  restrained  by  his 
love  of  personal  liberty  from  listening  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
recruiting-Serjeant,  that  it  is  invariably  the  wildest  and  most 
reckless  of  the  youth,  both  in  our  towns  and  villages,  that  take 
the  bait.  Scapegrace  won't  work  and  will  play ;  he  prefers  the 
tap  to  the  mill,  and  thinks  toying  with  Sukey  a  more  pleasant 
occupation  than  cleaning  out  a  wet  ditch.  And  so,  observing 
that  Corporal  Trim  is  free  to  indulge  at  all  hours  in  these  in* 
tellectual  amusements,  he  becomes  inspired  with  the  ambition  of 
rendering  himself  equally  independent^  and  with  this  view  en- 
lists. Moreover^  it  is  not  because  their  son  has  bartered  personal 
freedom  for  a  shilling,  that  the  father  and  mother  of  the  recruit 
refuse  to  be  comforted.  No,  a  sharper  pang  is  theirs ;  a  deeper 
seated  and  more  praiseworthy  apprehension;  they  look  upon 
soldiers,  of  all  ranks,  as  a  godless  and  dissolute  race ;  and  there- 
fore they  weep  that  their  Will  should  have  cast  in  his  lot  among 
them.  For  changed  as  in  many  respects  our  national  character 
may  be,  there  is  still  a  strong  religious  feeling  among  the  agri- 
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cultural  poor^  which  may  not  show  itself  either  wisely  or  on  com^ 
mon  occasions,  but  which  is  invariably  brought  to  light  when 
some  unlooked  for  calamity  befalls  them,  and  they  feel  or  fancy 
that  their  children,  even  more  than  themselves,  are  rushing  into 
situations  of  peril  to  their  souls.  This  it  is — this  strong  per- 
suasion— which  renders  the  military  service,  if  not  the  army 
itself,  unpopular  in  England ;  and  though  we  readily  believe  that 
the  notion  is  exaggerated,  we  are  nevertheless  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  too  much  ground  for  it. 

As  far  as  regards  the  absence  of  crimes  of  violence,  such  a» 
murder,  robbery,  rape,  and  even  riot,  we  believe  that  the  British 
army  may  be  compared  not  disadvantageously  with  any  other 
in  the  world.  Our  military  code  is  a  very  strict  one ;  and  the 
jealousy  in  the  civil  power  of  military  outrage  is  so  keen,  that 
for  soldiers  to  be  guilty  of  violence  to  the  persons  or  property 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  quartered,  is 
almost  impossible.  His  very  dress  marks  the  soldier.  He  can- 
not hope  to  escape  detection  if  he  commit  a  crime ;  for  there 
is  not  only  no  protection  for  him  within  the  barrack-gates,  but 
the  authorities  there  would  be  the  most  eager  to  search  for  him, 
and  the  first  to  deliver  him  over  to  the  constable  and  his  peace- 
warrant.  In  like  manner  drunkenness,  if  it  become  habitual, 
is  punishable  by  sentence  of  court-martial,  and  though  flogging 
be   happily  abolished,    at   least   virtually   so,   the   new   provost 

Erisons,  and  even  the  barrack  cells,  wluch  have  sprung  up  of 
Lte,  and  are  still  multiplying  themselves  in  various  quarters, 
holdout  to  the  culprit  soldier  no  prospect  of  a  bed  of  roses. 
As  far  therefore  as  the  absence  of  great  crimes  can  be  said 
to  refute  the  charge  which  is  brought  against  the  moral  state 
of  the  army,  the  refutation  is  complete.  In  a  body  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men,  all  in  the  full  flow  of  life,  and  taken  for 
the  most  part  from  the  lowest  classes^  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
you  could  not  find  many  scoundrels.  But  as  far  as  concerns  the 
observance  of  those  broader  laws  of  right  which  forbid  us  to  kill» 
to  steal,  perhaps  to  bear  false  witness,  we  believe  that  our  soldiers 
may  be  fairly  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  civilians  of 
their  own  age  and  belonging  to  their  own  station  in  society. 

It  is  not,  however,  because  he  fears  that  his  deluded  boy, 
now  gone  to  be  a  soldier,  will  be  hurried  into  the  commission 
of  offences  such  as  these,  that  the  virtuous  peasant  mourns.  He 
believes  that  his  son  has  become  a  member  of  a  society  wherein, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  this  country,  men  live,  or  strive 
to  live,  without  God  in  the  world.  The  peasant  is  wrong  again: 
our  soldiers  do  not  strive  to  live  without  God  in  the  world.  That 
many  of  them  do  thus  live  is,  we  are  afraid,  too  true ;  but  the 
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circumstance  is  attributable  not  to  any  positive  effort  or  even  wish 
on  their  parts  to  forget  God,  but  in  some  degree  to  that  tendency 
towards  mutual  corruption  which  is  more  or  less  discernible  in 
all  societies  composed  exclusively  of  young  men ;  in  some  degree 
to  the  indifference  which,  if  not  felt,  certainly  appears  to  have 
prevailed,  we  had  almost  said  from  time  immemorial^  among  the 
authorities — both  regimental,  and  in  higher  places — in  regard  to 
the  soldier's  habits  of  thinking  and  of  acting  on  all  subjects  not 
immediately  connected  with  his  professional  duties. 

Firsts  let  us  look  to  the  officers;  not  merely  because  they 
deserve  our  attention  to  the  full  as  much  as  the  men,  but  because 
the  example  which  they  set  is  far  more  operative  either  for  good 
or  for  evil  than  most  gentlemen  of  their  class  seem  to  imagine. 
What  are  they — as  we  find  them — in  any  one  of  the  very  best 
of  our  corps,  either  of  cavalry  or  infantry  ?  '  Fine,  high-spirited 
young  fellows,'  we  shall  be  told,  '  men  of  the  strictest  honour,  the 
most  unimpeachable  veracity.'  Granted — ^they  are  all  this,  and 
a  great  deal  more — they  are  generous,  open-hearted,  liberal- 
minded,  gallant ;  but  their  moral  code,  what  is  it  ?  Do  they 
never  shock  you  in  their  talk  ?  Are  they  patterns  in  their  con- 
duct ?  Have  they  right  notions  of  the  value  of  time,  and  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  that  attends  the  abuse  of  it?  Is  the  desire 
general  among  them  to  cultivate  those  higher  faculties  which 
distinguish  men  from  mere  animals ;  to  discipline  the  body  and 
keep  it  under^  in  order  that  the  intellect  and  a  still  loftier  prin- 
ciple may  be  free  to  work  within  them  ?  Here  and  there  you 
meet  with  an  individual  who  strives,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
walk  by  the  light  of  this  principle ;  and  wherever  you  find  him, 
take  him  to  your  hearty  for  the  world  does  not  contain  a  nobler 
creature.  But  he  is  an  exception,  and  a  remarkable  one,  to 
the  general  rule — for  a  regard  to  truth  compels  us  to  acknow- 
ledge that  in  all  those  moral  accomplishments  which  go  to  form 
the  character  of  the  Christian  soldier,  the  officers  of  the  best 
British  regiments  come  infinitely  short  of  the  point  to  which, 
considering  their  station  in  life,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
they  should  attain ;  and  to  which  we  verily  believe  that  they  would 
attain,  if  not  universally,  at  all  events  in  the  aggregate,  were 
proper  measures  adopted  to  introduce  among  them  correct  riews 
of  their  own  position^  and  of  the  importance  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  them. 

If  the  officers  of  our  very  best  corps  be  thus  far  wanting,  it 
will  surprise  nobody  to  be  told  that  in  regiments  noi  remark- 
able one  way  or  another,  the  average  rate  of  moral  feeling  is 
miserably  low.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  the  young  men  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  err  rather  from  want  of  thought  than 
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through  any  corruption  of  principle;  but  why  are  steps  not  taken 
to  call  their  powers  of  thought  into  operation  ?  why  are  Tioe  and 
folly  not  rendered  as  unfashionable  in  British  regiments  as  they 
are  sometimes  held  to  be  the  reverse?  Here  then  is  a  tolerably 
correct  representation  of  the  state  of  what  is  called  a  good  regi- 
ment— of  which  a  smart  officer  is  at  the  head — and  where  every 
detail  of  military  duty,  every  movement  on  parade  and  in  the 
exercise-field,  is  executed  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  celerity 
which  cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

The  corps  of  officers  usually  present  with  our  regiments  of 
infantry,  may  consist  of  five  and  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen,  whose 
ages  range  from  forty-five  or  fifty  down  to  seventeen.  The 
majority  are  lads  of  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty-two, 
and  so  on  up  to  thirty- five  years  of  age.  The  field-officers  may 
or  may  not  be  married.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  a  regiment  if 
all  the  field-officers  be  married — because  married  men  do  not 
dine  at  the  mess ;  and  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  rank  and 
influence  there  does  infinite  good.  However,  most  of  the  captains 
are  single,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  standing  of  one  or 
two  of  these  is  such  as  to  have  obtained  for  them  the  rank  of 
major  by  brevet. 

In  a  society  so  constituted,  the  natural  order  of  things  seems 
to  be,  that  while  the  commanding  officer  gives  a  tone  to  his 
majors,  and  the  majors  to  the  rank  next  to  their  own,  the  captains 
should  cBdeavour,  both  by  example  and  precept,  to  render  the 
subalterns  all  that  young  gentlemen  circumstanced  as  they  are 
ought  to  be.  For  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  subalterns  are 
attached  not  so  much  to  the  battalion,  as  to  the  several  companies 
of  which  it  is  composed.  Is  this  done  ?  Never ; — unless  there  be 
some  private  tie  between  them,  the  captain  takes  no  more  charge 
of  the  general  conduct  of  his  subalterns  than  he  does  of  the 
general  conduct  of  his  men,  which  he  studiously  avoids  to  notice, 
unless  by  the  commission  of  offences,  military  or  otherwise,  it  be 
forced  upon  him.  In  fact,  no  one  officer  in  the  generality  of 
British  regiments  seems  to  think  that  he  has  any  business  to  con- 
cern himself  about  the  behaviour  of  the  rest,  except  on  points  of 
duty — that  is,  of  military  duty — and  the  consequence  is,  that,  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  they  do — every  man  what  seemeth 
best  in  his  own  eyes. 

Extravagance  and  luxury  are  vices  not  peculiar  to  the  army; 
we  find  them  everywhere,  in  our  public  schools,  in  our  collies, 
in  our  private  houses,  in  our  social  institutions — ^in  every  place,  in 
short — and  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  except  the  ham- 
blest.  Nobody  in  what  is  called  the  position  of  a  gentleman, 
thinks,  now-a-days,  that  he  is  properly  furnished  and  equipped, 
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and  fed>  if  his  stjle  of  living  be  not  equal  to  that  which  he  wit- 
nesses in  the  houses  of  the  nobilitj ;  and  the  obvious  result  is, 
that  with  immense  profusion  and  show^  there  is  more  poverty, 
more  trouble,  more  anxious  consideration  as  to  the  ways  and 
means  in  society  at  this  day,  than  there  ever  was  since  England 
became  a  nation.  But  the  extent  to  which  all  this  is  carried 
among  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  is  in  too  many  instances 
appalling. 

We  defy  either  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  or  the  Baron  de  Roths^ 
child  to  furnish  forth  his  board  with  costlier  plate  and  glass 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  mess-rooms  of  most  of  the  regiments 
in  the  service.  The  dinner  to  which  the  officers  sit  down  daily 
is  recherchS  in  the  extreme,  and  the  wines,  always  when  guests 
are  present,  not  unfrequently  when  they  eat  alone,  of  the  richest 
flavour  and  the  highest  prices.  Of  course  such  a  style  of  dining 
is  inconsistent  wi^  self-denial  on  other  occasions.  The  break- 
fast mess  is  equally  sumptuous -^ so  are  the  luncheons;  and 
then  in  his  private  habits  —  each  subaltern  must  live  as  the 
others  do— that  is,  like  gentlemen  of  large  fortune.  Horses, 
dogs,  guns,  quantities  of  apparel — not  uniforms,  be  it  observed, 
but  coloured  clothes,  for  no  officer  of  spirit  ever  thinks  of  wearing 
his  uniform  except  on  duty  or  parade — these  are  accumulated 
to  such  an  extent,  that  unless  it  be  the  young  fop's  practice  to 
put  on  a  different  suit  every  day,  it  seems  difficult  to  conjecture 
to  what  use  he  intends  to  turn  his  stock.  Then  there  must 
be  carriages  bought  or  hired ;  cabs,  phaetons,  d(^-carts,  where- 
with our  gallants  may  cut  a  dash;  supper-parties  at  inns  or 
hotels  every  night ;  private  theatricals  and  bcdls ;  his  subscription 
to  one  of  which  swallows  up  the  whole  of  the  lieutenant's  pay  for 
a  month,  and  makes  a  tolerably  deep  hole  into  that  of  the  captain. 
Moreover,  habits  of  living  so  luxurious  as  these,  lead  to  other, 
and,  morally  speaking,  still  graver  offences.  The  regiment  may 
become  a  slang  regiment,  in  which  case  we  have  dog- fights  got 
up,  and  heavy  bets  made  to  depend  upon  them ;  races  patronised, 
and  entered  into  eagerly ;  badgers  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being 
baited ;  uid  a  constant  talk  of  what  has  been  or  what  is  to  be  in 
these  lines.  As  to  adultery,  fornication,  and  all  uncleanness — 
these  are  trifles  not  worth  considering ;  but  there  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  officers*  pay  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  these  demands  upon  it  His  allowance  from  his 
father,  however  liberal,  fails  in  like  manner.  Nevertheless  the 
young  gentleman  must  keep  up  the  credit  of  his  corps ;  and  to 
owe  money  to  tradesmen  beyond  a  certain  amount  is  neither  cre- 
ditable nor  convenient.  Having  run  up  an  account  therefore 
with  Mr.  Buckmaster«  the  tailor,  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
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pounds,  and  perhaps  got  his  name  into  the  books  of  jewellers, 
gun-makers^  saddlers,  boot-makers,  and  so  forth,  to  an  equal 
amount,  the  young  man  still  finds  that  money  is  needed,  and  he 
raises  it — sometimes  from  the  Jews — but  more  frequently  at 
country  banks  on  accommodation  bills.  The  process  is  this  :— 
Lieutenant  Black  wants  a  hundred  pounds — he  gets  Ensign  White 
to  put  his  name  to  a  promissory  note;  and  for  a  consideration 
the  good-natured  banker  cashes  it,  and  all  is  well.  Three  months 
however  soon  steal  away — and  now  comes  Ensign  White's  bill,  to 
which  Lieutenant  Black  puts  his  name,  and  the  money  being 
raised,  which  on  the  present  occasion  amounts  however  to  two 
hundred  pounds,  instead  of  one,  the  first  bill  is  redeemed,  and 
the  two  subalterns  divide  the  surplus  between  them.  What  can 
be  said  of  such  practices  as  these — ^to  what  results  must  they 
lead  ?  Not  merely  to  the  ruin  of  individuals,  for  that  is  inevi- 
table, but  to  the  demoralization  of  the  army,  by  the  lowering  of 
that  tone  of  honourable  and  virtuous  feeling,  without  which, 
looking  at  them  merely  in  a  professional  point  of  view,  officers 
become  useless.  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  such  habits  to  render 
every  occupation,  except  pleasure,  irksome  to  such  as  fall  into 
them ;  and  the  restraints  and  roughnesses  of  military  duty  par- 
ticularly insupportable.  And  then,  when  we  look  above  this— 
what  is  it  that  meets  our  view  ?  Can  gentlemen,  who  thus  spend 
their  time,  ever  have  a  thought  to  waste  upon  eternity  ? 

It  would  be  most  unjust  to  pass  a  sentence  of  sweeping  con- 
demnation upon  a  whole  profession  in  regard  to  this  matter ; 
we  know  well  that  in  every  grade  you  may  find  examples  of  a 
very  different  sort — but,  speaking  generally,  of  one  thing  we  are 
certain,  that  wherever  the  officers  of  the  British  army  retain 
any  reverence  for  their  Maker,  any  love  of  religion,  any  desire  to 
become  good  men  as  well  as  good  soldiers,  they  owe  it  to  God*s 
special  mercy,  or  to  the  lingerings  of  early  associations  within 
them — certainly  to  nothing  which  they  either  hear  or  see  in  the 
general  run  of  the  society  of  which  they  are  members. 

If  the  preceding  sketch  come  at  all  near  to  the  truth,  and  we 
could  name  more  than  one  crack  regiment  which  might  sit  as 
the  original  of  the  portrait,  the  virtuous  peasant  seems  to  have 
too  much  ground  for  assuming  that  his  son,  when  he  enlists,  has 
joined  himself  to  a  society  of  persons  who  live  without  God  in 
the  world.  For  the  officers  of  the  army  deceive  themselves 
quite,  if  they  imagine  that  their  proceedings,  whether  within  the 
barrack-square  or  beyond  it,  pass  unnoticed  by  the  men,  or  that 
the  latter  are  not  acted  upon,  both  for  good  and  for  evil,  by  the 
example  which  is  set  to  them.  No  doubt  there  is  strength  enough 
in  martial  law  to  maintain  the  external  appearance  of  discipline 
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everywhere; — ^indeed  there  are  limits  in  folly  beyond  which  a 
loldier,  be  his  rank  in  the  service  what  it  may^  cannot  pass,  yet 
escape  punishment ;  but  is  this  all  that  is  needed?  Surely  not. 
Force  and  the  dread  of  punishment  may  compel  men  to  come  both 
clean  and  sober  to  parade ;  they  may  be  restrained  by  the  same 
influence  from  the  commission  of  outrages,  and  rendered  meek 
and  submissive^  and  respectful,  when  in  the  presence  of  their 
superiors ;  but  if  you  desire  to  infuse  the  right  spirit  into  them, 
you  must  teach  them  to  respect  themselves.  How  is  this  to  be 
done? 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  present  authorities,  both  at 
ihe  Horse- Guards  and  in  the  War-Office,  were  we  to  deny  that 
there  exists  among  them  a  laudable  anxiety  on  this  head.  Many 
measures  have  been  adopted  within  these  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  at  which  we  are  hint- 
ing, and,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  all  unexceptionable.  The 
barbarous  punishments  of  former  years  have  fallen  into  disuse ; 
and  the  soldier,  though  sternly  dealt  with  if  he  commit  a  fault,  is 
treated,  even  when  under  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  like  a  man. 
Moreover,  the  erection  of  prisons  purely  military,  wherein  in- 
dividuals convicted  of  purely  military  offences,  shall  undergo  their 
punishments,  is  most  judicious;  for  military  offences,  as  we  need 
hardly  stop  to  explain,  are  much  more  frequently  the  results  of 
imprudence,  or  want  of  temper,  than  of  vice ;  and  it  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  see  the  youth  who  might  have  been  hurried  into  one  or 
other  of  these,  placed  side  by  side  on  the  tread-mill  with  the  pick- 
pocket and  the  petty-larceny  burglar.  Again,  the  encourage- 
ment of  athletic  and  manly  sports  among  the  troops — the  building 
of  racket-courts  and  laying  out  of  cricket-grounds  for  their  use, 
is  most  judicious.  So  is  another  establishment,  for  which  the  army 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Howick  (now  Earl  Grey),  for 
he  it  was  who,  when  secretary-at-war,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
garrison  libraries,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  out  of  which,  when 
they  shall  have  had  time  to  mature  themselves,  we  anticipate  that 
the  happiest  results  will  arise.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  give  the 
praise  that  is  due  to  the  theory  of  regimental  schools,  as  they 
exist  in  our  service.  It  is  true,  that  even  in  theory,  these  fall 
infinitely  short  of  the  school  system  that  has  been  established  in 
the  French  army ;  and  we  fear  their  practical  working  is  less  sa- 
tisfactory than  could  be  wished.  They  exist,  however,  and  that  is 
something;  they  are  maintained  ungrudgingly  by  grants  from 
Parliament;  and  they  are  open  to  improvement.  But  there  is  a 
point,  and  in  our  opinion  it  far  exceeds  in  importance  all  the  rest» 
wherein  the  indifference  of  the  government,  if  indeed  we  are 
justified  in  using  so  mild  a  term,  has  heretofore  been  such  as  to 
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admit  of  no  excuse.  The  moral  and  reOgioos  education  of  the 
British  soldier  was  too  long  neglected  altogether^  and  is  not  even 
now^  we  are  afraid,  attended  U>  as  it  ought  to  be.  You  take 
young  men  away  from  their  village  homes,  where  they  were  sub- 
jected to  the  wholesome  restraints  of  domestic  example,  where  the 
curate  used  to  see  and  converse  with  them  freely,  not  only  during 
•his  pastoral  visits  at  their  fathers*  cotti^es,  but  while  taking  his 
daily  walk  in  the  fields; — ^you  entice  them  to  quit  the  place 
•where  Sunday  after  Sunday  they  were  accustomed  to  array  them- 
selves in  their  best  attire,  and  to  worship  God  in  his  house  of  prayer, 
and  to  hear  his  holy  word  read  and  preached ; — you  induce  them 
to  relinquish  all  these  chances  at  least  of  attaining  to  a  right  frame 
of  mind — ^and  you  throw  them  into  a  state  of  society  where  there 
is  no  connexion  that  deserves  the  name  between  them  and  any 
minister  of  religion ;  where  Grod's  laws  are  habitually  violated, 
■however  carefully  the  laws  of  men  may  be  enforced;  where  disso- 
Jute  talk,  dissolute  conduct — immorality,  indecency,  drunkenness, 
being  considered  as  the  mere  outbreaks,  of  youthful  spirit,  are — not 
applauded — ^no — we  have  ceased  to  run  into  such  extravagance 
as  this — but  are  certainly  not  discountenanced  and  condemned  as 
they  deserve ; — ^and  yet  you  lament  that  crime  should  be  so  com- 
mon in  the  army,  and  wonder  that  the  defaulters'  list  should  be  so 
extensive,  and  that  the  provost  prisons  should  be  so  crowded,  and 
barrack-cells  never  ¥rithout  their  full  complement  of  occupants. 
Moreover,  you  know  that  the  root  of  most  of  the  soldier's  military 
offences  is  drunkenness,  and  yet  if  you  do  not  entice  him  to  spend 
his  surplus  pay  on  strong  liquors,  you  furnish  him  with  a  very 
convenient  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Look  at  your  canteen  system  ;  see  how  it  operates  even  in 
London.  Will  the  readers  of  this  paper  believe  that  a  not  in^ 
considerable  portion  of  the  new  barracks  in  St.  James's  Park 
— a  portion  so  considerable  as  to  cramp  the  pay-serjeants  of 
companies  in  their  accommodation,  and  to  thrust  the  regimental 
achool  into  a  low-roofed,  ill -ventilated  under-ground  room — ^is  let 
-by  Government  as  a  canteen  or  drink ing- house  ?  And  will  it 
further  be  credited  that  the  amount  of  rent  which  the  landlord 
pays  is  calculated  according  to  the  average  numbers  of  the  corps 
by  which  the  barracks  are  usually  occupied — as  if  it  were  assumed 
that  each  soldier  would,  perhaps  must,  lay  out  so  much  of  his 
pay  in  drink,  and  spend  it  in  the  canteen  ?  Common  prudence 
seems  to  suggest,  that  if  you  wish  your  soldiers  to  be  sober,  yon 
shall  not  bring  home  temptation  to  their  very  doors ;  but  com- 
mon prudence — to  say  nothing  of  a  better  feeling — seems  to  be 
disr^arded.  Will  this  charge  be  rebutted  by  alleging  that  can- 
teens being  subject  to  the  surveillance  of  the  military  authorities, 
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must  therefore  be  at  all  events  well  ordered  places ;  and  that  if 
soldiers  must  drink  (and  the  British  soldier  is  a  thirsty  soal), 
it  is  better  that  thej  should  indulge  under  the  eye  of  their 
officers  than  in  remote  and  discreditable  public-houses?  We 
know  that  this  argument  is  used;  but  if  British  soldiers  be 
universally  addicted  to  strong  liquors,  why  are  attempts  not 
made  to  wean  them  from  the  pernicious  disposition;  why 
sanction,  by  countenancing,  in  ever  so  remote  a  degree,  a  prac* 
tice  which  you  denounce?  A  canteen  or  sutlery  may  be  neces* 
saiy  in  a  fortress,  because  a  fortress,  it  is  presumed,  is  liable  to 
be  invested ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  cut  off  the  garrison  from 
the  opportunity  of  holding  convivial  meetings  occasionally — ^that 
is,  supposing  there  is  likely  to  be  either  time  or  inclination-  for 
rational  symposia  during  the  progress  of  a  siege.  But  why  should 
you  build,  at  the  public  expense,  a  gin-palace  or  a  beer-shop 
close  to  every  open  barrack  in  the  United  Kingdom,  unless  it  be 
that  you  desire  to  win  back  part  of  the  soldiers*  pay  into  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  shape  of  a  more  productive  Excise,  or  an 
increased  malt-tax  ?  And  if  it  should  further  appear-^we  do  not 
say  that  the  case  is  so — but  if  it  should  further  appear — that  these 
canteens  make  their  richest  harvests  on  Sundays,  at  hours  when 
other  places  of  public  entertainment  are  shut,  then  is  our  per- 
plexity complicated. 

But  to  proceed — the  troops  of  France,  of  Prussia,  or  of  Aus- 
tria never  go  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country  except  to 
make  war.  Their  wars,  too,  are  all  carried  on  against  nations 
either  Christian  or  Mahomedan,  the  whole  of  whom  have  attained 
to  a  certain  d^ree  of  civilization,  and  with  whose  religious  opi- 
nions there  is  neither  desire  nor  opportunity  to  interfere.  Our 
troops,  on  the  contrary,  go  forth  sometimes  to  fight,  but  much 
more  frequently  to  protect  and  control  millions  of  heathens 
whom  they  or  their  fathers  have  brought  under  subjection  to 
the  British  crown.  If  not  a  missionary^  therefore,  in  his  own 
person,  there  is  not  a  man  in  our  ranks  who,  if  he  felt  aright, 
would  fail  to  perceive  that  he  should  be  a  pioneer  to  the 
missionary.  Why  has  the  dominion  of  India  been  granted 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Universe  to  England? — That  a  few 
individual  Englishmen  might  acquire  enormous  fortunes,  and 
a  still  greater  number  find  employment,  and  earn  a  compe- 
tency in  that  distant  land  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  that  the  victor 
should  carry  to  the  homes  of  the  vanquished  his  juster  laws, 
his  purer  morals,  his  true  faith :  thus  compensating,  by  the 
benefits  which  he  confers  upon  all  generations,  for  the  wrong 
which  is  done  to  one  in  depriving  it  of  its  natural  right  to  self- 
govenmient  and  a  national  existence.     And  how  is  this  to  be 
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done  if  you  employ^  throughout  your  heathen  settlements,  a  body 
of  troops  among  whom  there  is  no  ostensible  appearance  of  any 
religious  belief  whatever — who,  by  their  daily  lives,  outrage  all 
the  precepts  of  morality  ?  It  is  thrown  in  our  teeth  continually^ 
and  the  argument  is  sometimes  applied  as  conclusive  against  the 
utility  of  missionary  exertion  in  the  abstract,  that  we  have  been 
masters  of  India  well  nigh  a  century,  and  yet  that  our  religion 
has  made  no  converts^  or  next  to  none,  from  among  the  more  re- 
spectable of  the  natives.  This  is  not  fair.  We  have  made  few 
converts  to  Christianity  because  the  lives  of  our  people  have 
been  generally  such  as  to  inspire  the  heathen  with  very  little 
respect  for  a  religion  which  seems  to  be  despised  by  its  pro- 
fessors ;  but  had  our  soldiers  gone  forth  from  the  first  imbued 
with  a  just  religious  principle,  and  lived  as  Christians  ought 
to  live,  and  worshipped  God  and  the  Saviour  openly  as  became 
them,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  great  movement  which 
is  only  now  beginning  at  Tinivelly  and  elsewhere,  would  have 
begun  long  ago,  and  that  British  India,  if  not  a  Christian  com- 
munity by  this  time,  would  have  shown  many  a  community  of 
native  Christians  scattered  over  its  surface. 

Again,  the  English  army  is  essentially  a  Protestant  one.  Re- 
turns showing  how  the  case  stands  have  been  repeatedly  laid 
before  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Out  of  a  total  force  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  about  thirty  thousand,  or 
one-fourth,  are  Roman  Catholics;  and  of  the  remaining  three- 
fourths,  only  one-sixth  part,  if  so  many,  belong  to  the  Scotch  Kirk 
and  to  all  the  sects  of  Protestant  dissenters  put  together.  We 
think  therefore  that  we  are  justified  in  claiming  for  the  English 
army  the  character  which  we  have  given  it,  of  being  essentially  a 
Protestant  army ;  and  as'  the  Church  Protestants  are  to  the  other 
Protestants  in  its  ranks  as  six  to  one,  we  may  fairly  assume 
further  that  it  is  a  Church  army.  On  the  other  hand,  our  Euro- 
pean wars  are  almost  always  carried  on  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  In  our  European  dependencies,  too,  such  as  Gib- 
raltar, Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  Greek  Church  or  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  the  religion  of  the  inhabitants.  What  care 
is  taken  in  these  places  both  that  our  soldiers  shall  have  the 
means  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  customs  of  their 
fathers,  and  that  their  worship  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impress  the  lookers-on  with  a  conviction  that  we  affix  a  just 
value  to  the  proceeding  ? 

In  Gibraltar  there  is  one  church  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
whole  garrison — the  strongest,  in  point  of  numbers,  within  our 
empire ;  one  clergyman  to  officiate  to  the  troops  in  public — to 
visit  the  sick— to  baptize  their  children,  and  bury  their  dead — ^to 
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watch  oyer  their  schools — to  visit  their  families — ^to  influence 
generally  the  moral  tone  of  the  establishment.  Is  this  sufficient  ? 
Can  one  man  accomplish  a  task  so  herculean  ?  It  is  not  only 
assumed  that  he  may^  but  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
he  must  have  many  spare  hours  upon  his  hands ;  for  in  addition 
to  the  garrison,  we  find  that  there  has  within  these  few  years  been 
imposed  upon  him  the  spiritual  care  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hulks. 
Malta,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Qaeen  Adelaide,  has  within 
these  two  years  been  enriched  with  a  noble  collegiate  church, 
where  a  portion  of  the  garrison  attend  public  worship  every  Sun- 
day, while  for  the  remainder  a  somewhat  straitened  accommo- 
dation is  found  in  the  chapel  of  the  palace.  As  far,  therefore,  as 
the  material  buildings  go,  the  religious  wants  of  this  garrison  may 
be  said  to  be  tolerably  well  attended  to ;  and  as  the  bishop  is  on 
the  spot,  and  kindly  and  properly  takes  his  share  of  the  parochial 
labour,  and  as  there  are  usually  other  clergy  resident  besides,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  here  at  least  the  soldiers  are  not  neglected. 
Their  own  chaplain,  Archdeacon  Le  Mesurier,  is  possessed  of 
unwearied  zeal,  and  moreover  they  live  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Church,  having  access  continually  to  Episcopal  ministrations.  At 
the  same  time  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Government  provides  for 
the  garrison  of  Malta  only  one  chaplain;  and  that  had  not  the 
Queen  Dowager  been  moved  to  build  a  church  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, the  public  performance  of  divine  worship  would  have  been 
still  such  in  that  place  as  we  hope  it  will  soon  cease  to  be  any- 
where within  the  British  dominions. 

The  Ionian  islands  make  up  the  remainder  of  our  Mediter- 
ranean {possessions.  They  are  separated  one  from  another  by 
many  miles  of  sea,  and  to  the  whole  group  two  officiating  chap- 
lains are  granted ;  but  there  is  no  church  or  chapel  anywhere. 
At  Corfu  the  garrison  chapel  was,  for  reasons  connected,  we 
believe,  with  the  enlargement  or  strengthening  of  the  fortifications^ 
pulled  down  a  few  years  ago.  Money  was  voted  by  Parliament 
to  build  another ;  but  owing  to  some  unaccountable  differences 
of  opinion  somewhere,  respecting  the  proper  style  of  architec- 
ture or  the  convenience  of  the  site,  the  new  chapel  has  not  yet 
been  begun,  and  we  do  not  hear  that  a  beginning  is  at  all  likely 
to  be  made.  The  other  station  for  a  military  chaplain  is  Cepha- 
looia,  where  in  like  manner  there  is  no  church,  nor  any  vote  of 
money  to  build  one  even  asked  for.  The  consequence  is  that,  amid 
the  sneers  and  rebukes  of  a  people  whose  ritual  is  gorgeous,  and 
their  care  great  to  build  temples  not  unworthy  of  the  worship  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  soldiers  of  England  collect  once  on  each 
Lord*s-day  in  a  barrack-room  which  is  used  throughout  the  week 
as  a  school-room,  and  of  which  a  portion,  cut  off  at  one  end  by  a 
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green  baize  curtain,  constitutes  at  once  the  chaplain's  vestry  and 
the  sleeping  apartment — indeed  the  home — of  the  schoolmaster- 
serjeant  and  his  wife.  Is  this  decent?  Is  it  creditable  to  the 
Government  of  this  great  empire  that  there  should  be  any  foreign 
garrison  destitute  of  its  chapel  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Divine  worship,  and  accessible  at  all  times  by  the  solcUer  ? 
In  that  barrack-room  one  of  the  most  painstaking  clergymen  of 
the  English  Church  labours,  not  on  the  Lord  s-day  alone,  but  on 
other  days  of  the  week  likewise,  to  make  the  poor  neglected 
fellows,  and  their  wives  and  little  ones,  who  wait  upon  hmi,  feel 
that  they  have  souls  to  be  saved.  During  the  short  time  of  his 
residence  at  Cephalonia,  Mr.  Hare  has  accomplished  more  to 
infuse  a  religious  spirit  into  the  garrison  than  almost  any  other 
man,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  attempted;  but  the 
difficulties  which  he  has  to  contend  against  are  terrible. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  carry  our  inquiries  further  into  the 
actual  state  of  things  among  the  rest  of  the  dependencies. 
Here  and  there  you  meet  with  an  exception  —  but  the  rule 
seems  to  be,  that  having  provided  a  clergyman,  the  Govern- 
ment conceives  that  it  has  done  enough,  and  that  neither  cliapels 
nor  communion-plate,  nor  surplices^  nor  Bibles  and  Prayer-Books 
for  the  desk  and  altar^  are  at  all  necessary.  Let  us  rather  try  to 
ascertain  how  these  important  matters  are  cared  for  at  home. 
For  the  first  service  of  every  member  of  the  profession,  of  the 
officer  equally  with  the  private  soldier,  being  performed  at  home, 
we  have  a  right  to  assume  that  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
he  is  taught  to  deal  with  God's  worship  at  the  outset  of  his 
career,  will  be  his  disposition  to  think  of  it  ever  afterwards. 

There  was  a  time  when  to  every  corps  in  the  service  a  regi- 
mental chaplain  was  attached.  The  arrangement  did  not  work 
well.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it  could  have  worked 
otherwise  than  ill,  because,  independently  of  the  one  irremediable 
evil  inherent  in  the  system,  of  which  we  shall  presently  take 
notice,  the  abuses  of  detail  to  which  it  lay  open  were  with- 
out end.  Chaplaincies,  like  ensigncies,  lieutenancies,  and  com- 
panies, were  disposed  of  without  the  smallest  regard  to  the  fitness 
of  the  parties  applying  for  them.  Being  the  special  patronage 
of  the  colonels,  they  were  not  unfrequently  put  up  to  sale.  As 
to  the  duties,  they  might  be  performed  by  deputy,  or  they  might 
not  be  performed  at  all — or  if  the  principal  attached  himself  to 
the  corps  on  the  strength  of  which  he  was  borne,  the  chances 
were  that  the  arrangement  proved  to  be  the  most  mischievous  of 
the  whole.  It  was  generally  found  that  the  charms  of  the  mess- 
table,  rather  than  any  desire  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  over  the 
conduct  and  opinions  of  the  soldiers,  kept  his  reverence  at  head- 
quarters. 
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quarters.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  radical  defect  in  the  system, 
which  defies  all  cure ;  namely,  the  entire  incongruity  between  the 
habits  of  a  right-thinking  clergyman  and  those  of  a  regimental 
oflficer^  who>  passing  from  barrack  to  barrack,  lives  loose  upon  the 
world,  and  finding  no  leisure  for  study  or  sober  thought,  soon 
ceases  to  experience  the  smallest  desire  after  either.  There  was 
no  getting  over  this.  Regimental  chaplains  either  absented  them* 
selves  from  their  posts,  or  remaining  at  them,  they,  through  the 
absence  of  a  becoming  decorum  in  their  behaviour,  wrought  harm 
instead  of  good.  They  were  accordingly  reduced  one  by  one  as 
opportunities  offered,  and  the  system  fell,  as  it  deserved  to  do, 
into  disuse. 

Having  thus  got  rid  of  regimental  chaplains,  the  Government 
proceeded  to  call  into  existence  a  body  of  chaplains  to  the  forces, 
who,  being  borne  upon  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  might  be  ren- 
dered available  for  service,  as  well  in  our  fixed  military  stations 
at  home  and  abroad  as  in  the  field.  Each  of  these  gentlemen 
received  a  commission  from  the  Crown,  which  ensured  to  him 
the  rank  and  privileges  of  major,  with  pay  at  the  rate  of  sixteen 
shillings  per  diem^  lodging,  money-forage  for  a  horse,  and  other 
allowances.  He  was  entitled,  also,  after  eight  years*  service,  to  a 
retirement  of  five  shillings  a  day,  which  increased  at  the  rate  of 
sixpence  daily  for  each  additional  year  he  might  serve ;  but  which 
could  not,  by  any  amount  of  service,  be  carried  higher  than  ten 
shillings  daily.  The  income  of  each  chaplain  while  employed, 
though  not  too  great,  was  sufficient,  provided  he  were  judicious 
and  economical,  to  support  him  creditably — and  he  had  the  com** 
fortable  assurance  that  in  the  event  of  incapacity  to  serve  longer, 
he  should  at  least  be  kept  above  the  workhouse.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  outlay  to  the  country  was  surely  not  greater  than  the 
importance  of  the  interests  at  stake  would  appear  to  warrant. 
No  doubt  the  device  proved,  when  brought  into  operation,  efficient 
or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  fitness  of  the  individuals  employed 
to  work  itout  This  must  be  the  case  in  all  arrangements  which 
depend  for  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  them  upon  moral  and 
intellectual  and  not  upon  mere  physical  power.  But  the  point  is 
one  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  If  the  greatest  care  were 
not  taken  to  appoint  to  situations  so  important  only  clergymen 
every  way  calculated  to  be  useful ;  if  they  in  whom  the  right  of 
nomination  was  vested  bestowed  neither  time  nor  trouble  nor 
caution  in  the  exercise  of  it — then  must  the  blame  of  the  failure,  if 
a  failure  occurred,  rest  with  them.  We  are  not  asserting  either  that 
the  device  did  fail,  or  that  it  did  not ;  but  this  much  every  unpreju- 
diced person  must  admit — ^that  there  was  nothing  either  in  the  prin* 
dple  or  details  of  the  arrangement  which  rendered  failure  inevitable. 
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In  this  state,  and  subject  to  the  management  of  the  chaplain* 
general,  who  again  was  responsible,  in  part  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  in  part  to  the  secretary-at-war^  the  machine  continued 
to  work,  for  good  or  for  evil,  up  to  the  year  1830.  A  new  order 
of  things  was  then  devised,  and  arrangements  made  that  the  paj 
of  chaplains  to  the  forces,  if  cammissianed,  should  be  I69.  a-daj  ; 
that  after  fifteen  years'  service,  it  should  rise  to  20«.;  after 
twenty-two  years'  service,  to  22«.  6d.  The  half-pay  was,  in  like 
manner,  fixed  at  5«.  under  fifteen  years*  service ;  at  7s.  6d.  be- 
tween fifteen  and  twenty ;  at  lOs.  between  twenty  and  thirty ;  and 
after  thirty  years'  service,  at  I6s.  a^day. 

Had  this  regulation  been  carried  into  effect  in  regard  to  new 
appointments  as  well  as  to  those  actually  existing  in  1830>  it 
would  have  conferred  a  substantial  benefit  upon  the  chaplains. 
They  would  all  have  had  something  to  look  forward  to ;  an  in- 
crease of  pay  while  serving ;  a  retirement,  small  indeed  but  sure, 
when  worn  out.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  regulation  was  not 
made  to  apply  to  new  appointments.  On  the  contrary,  while  the 
chaplains  actually  in  commission  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and 
received  the  full  benefit  of  their  past  services,  the  gentlemen 
nominated  from  that  time  forth  stood  on  an  entirely  novel  footing. 
No  more  commissions  were  issued — no  more  assurance  of  half- 
pay  or  any  retirement  was  given — but  on  fixed  salaries,  varying 
from  300/.  a  year  to  J  50Z.,  they  were  sent  forth  to  all  parts  of  the 
world — to  do  their  duty  as  long  as  their  health  and  strength  might 
continue — to  resign  and  starve  as  soon  as  health  and  strength 
should  fail  them. 

Now  it  appears  to  us  that,  be  the  system  in  other  respects  ever 
so  judicious,  there  is  a  blunder  here  which  throws  a  reproach 
over  the  whole.  You  are  dealing  in  no  spirit  of  liberality  or  even 
fairness  with  the  clergy.  The  commissary  who  takes  charge  of 
the  soldier's  food,  and  the  surgeon  who  attends  to  his  bodily 
health,  receive  both  an  increase  of  pay  for  long  service  and  a  pen- 
sion on  retirement.  The  minister  of  religion  is  settled  at  once 
on  a  fixed  salary,  and  may  die  at  his  post,  but  has  no  retirement 
provided  for  him.  Moreover,  both  commissary  and  sui^eon, 
though  resident  in  an  unhealthy  climate  for  a  while,  are  cheered 
and  sustained  by  the  certainty  that  by  and  bye,  if  they  escape  the 
contagion,  they  will  be  removed ;  whereas  the  chaplain  becomes 
for  life  the  inhabitant  of  one  spot,  whether  his  lot  fall  at  Gib- 
raltar, or  Malta,  or  the  Ionian  Islands,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
the  Bahamas,  or  the  Mauritius,  or  Hong  Kong.  For  him  there  is 
no  escape  from  exile,  except  to  find  absolute  destitution  at  home. 
For  ten  or  twelve  years*  service  on  a  foreign  station  are  not  likely 
to  fit  him  for  a  curacy  in  England  ;  and  if  he  abide  twenty  years 
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abroad  or  more,  who,  on  his  return  to  his  itotive  country,  will  find 
for  him  even  a  curacy  ? 

There  are  but  five  military  stations  in  all  England,  three  in 
Scotland,  and  one  in  Ireland,  having  chaplains,  or  officiating 
diaplains,  whose  business  lies  exclusively  among  the  troops.  In 
London  we  have,  besides  the  Principal-Chaplain,  one  commissioned 
chaplain  to  the  forces,  and  one  assistant  chaplain  who  has  no 
commission.  The  ordnance  corps  have  their  own  chaplain  and 
assistant-chaplain  at  Woolwich— independent,  we  cannot  tell  why, 
of  all  connexion  with  the  chaplain-general's  ofiice.  Chatham  has 
its  single  chaplain,  a  commissioned  officer ; — Portsmouth  one,  and 
Plymouth  one— both  of  them  without  commissions.  All  these 
gentlemen  have  their  hands  full,  and  all  in  some  way  or  another 
stand  in  need  of  greater  countenance  and  support.  In  London, 
no  doubt,  we  have  some  gratifying  appearances  of  improve- 
ment. At  Portman  Street  the  troops  still  attend  on  the 
Lord*s-day  a  hurried  and  mutilated  morning  service  in  the 
men*s  mess-kitchen;  but  the  Wellington  Barracks  are  better 
provided — for  here  a  large  though  sii^^arly  unadorned  chapel 
has  within  these  last  few  years  been  built,  which  affords  ac- 
commodation to  two  battalions  of  foot-guards,  a  regiment  of 
life-guards,  and  all  the  recruiting  parties  from  different  corps 
which  may  be  stationed  in  the  city  of  Westminster.  The  clergy, 
moreover,  officiate  here  in  their  proper  robes,  and  there  is  a  hand- 
some set  of  communion-plate.  We  are  happy,  too,  in  being 
able  to  add,  that  in  this  as  in  every  other  respect  their  present 
chaplain,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Browne,  is  working  great  things 
among  the  household  troops.  The  spectacle  that  greeted  us  on 
the  25th  of  last  May,  when  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  of  these  magnificent  guardsmen  knelt  before  the  altar  to 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  London  the  solemn  rite 
of  confirmation,  speaks  sufficiently  for  what  this  zealous  and 
discreet  chaplain  has  already  accomplished.  But  the  difficulties 
against  which  Mr.  Browne  has  to  contend,  though  very  great, 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  hb  brother-chaplains.  The  household  troops  have  but  a 
narrow  tour  of  ordinary  duty  to  accomplish,  and  come  back  to 
their  own  pastor  so  regularly,  and  after  so  brief  an  interval, 
that  the  tie  between  them,  be  it  strong  or  weak,  is  never  abso- 
lutely severed.  Regiments  of  the  Line,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom 
the  rest  of  our  chaplains  officiate,  are  the  merest  birds  of  passage ; 
they  scarcely  begin  to  know  their  minister  ere  they  go  away  from 
him,  perhaps  for  ever.  Now  it  would  naturally  occur  to  common 
men,  that  on  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  soldiers  of  the 
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Line  greater  care  would  be  bestowed  tban  even  on  the  GvArdi*  It 
is  manifest  that  they  can  be  worked  upon  onlj  through  the  opera^ 
tion  of  a  well  digested  systemj  which  shall  still  go  oDj  let  them 
pass  into  what  hands  thej  may>  and  still  be  Ibund  the  same. 
And  the  nucleus  of  this  system  we  should  naturally  look  for  in 
the  recognised  garrisons  at  Chatham^  Portsmouth*  and  Plymouth. 
Has  eyerything  been  done  for  the  troops  in  these  places  that  might 
be  done  ?  Surely  not.  Each  has  its  chapel^  it  is  true ;  and  the 
chapels  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  at  least — were  they  differ* 
ently  fitted  up  within«— would  be  church-like  edifices.  They  have^ 
moreover*  their  sacramental  plate — as  has  Plymouth  in  like  man- 
ner—with the  other  appliances  for  the  Sunday  service  complete. 
But  what  pastoral  connexion  is  there  between  the  troops  and  the 
chaplains?  These  neither  christen  the  soldiers*  children  nor 
marry  the  soldiers  themselves,  nor  bury  the  dead.  Their  chapels 
are  not  open  for  daily  prayer,  as  they  ought  to  be— for  a  soldier* 
inhabiting*  as  he  does,  an  apartment  where  he  is  never  for  a 
moment  alone,  cannot  pray  at  all  unless  a  place  of  worship  be 
provided  for  him.  As  to  administrations  of  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion, we  believe  that  such  things  do  occur*  but  that  any  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  or  privates  have  been  truned  to  attend 
them  we  very  much  question. 

In  Scotland  things  are  a  little  better  managed;  the  Act  of 
Union  having  provided  that  Presbyterian  chaplains  should  be 
for  ever  maintained  in  the  castles  of  Edinburgh*  Stirling*  and 
Dumbarton*  the  General  Assembly  has  rightly  taken  care  that 
this  number  should  not  be  diminished ;  though  it  has  consented 
to  the  removal  of  one  of  these  functionaries  to  Fort  George« 
where*  as  being  a  more  important  station,  he  resides.  At 
each  ifortress  likewise  has  its  chapel*  the  Presbyterian  service 
may  be  performed  in  each*  as  often  as  .the  presence  of  a 
Presbyterian  regiment  or  dep6t  shall  require*  with  as  much  so- 
lemnity as  in  a  parish  church.  And  the  Presbyterian  regiments* 
of  which  there  are  thirteen  recognised  in  the  service,  being  as 
much  as  possible  quartered  and  recruited  in  Scotland,  it  seldom 
happens  that  these  gentlemen  are  not  in  full  employment.  The 
pay  of  the  Scotch  chaplains  is  to  be  sure  very  small — ^varying 
from  100/.  to  75/.  a-year;  but  they  are  commissioned  officers, 
and  have  therefore  a  right  to  retired  allowance  when  incapa- 
citated. 

In  Dublin but  we  really  shrink  from  touching  on  the  state 

of  things  there.  Rumours  have  reached  us  of  a  design  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  take  the  subject  up*  and  deal  with  it 
in  a  liberal  spirit ;  and  we  trust  they  are  well  founded.     But  to 
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describe  things  as  they  were  in  Dublin,  when  i¥e  were  last  there 
(which  is  not  very  many  years  ago),  is  a  task  to  which  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves. 

Look  now  to  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom*-^ to 
Canterbury,  Dover,  Ipswich,  Hounslow,  iiceds,  Manchest^j 
Newcastle;  to  Cork,  Kinsale,  limeriok,  Newport;  to  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Glasgow,  Piershill,  or  to  any  other  of  the  innumerable 
stations  throughout  which  our  fifty  thousand  men  are  dissemi- 
nated. How  are  the  religious  wants  of  battalions,  and  dep6ts, 
and  detachments  cared  for  in  these  places?  Uniformly  by  the 
parochial  clergy;  as  if  the  parochial  clergy  in  each  of  these 
places  had  not  as  much  to  attend  to  among  their  own  people  as 
the  strength  of  man,  supposing  him  to  do  Us  duty  faithfully,  can 
possibly  undertake.  However,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  views 
of  those  in  authority,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  soldier's  spiritual  wants, 
have  not,  heretofore,  been  very  extravagant  The  regulations  re- 
quire that  <  the  troops,  if  not  hindered  by  stress  of  weather  or 
other  good  cause,  shall  attend  the  public  worship  of  God  some- 
where on  the  Lord's  day;  and  that  when  sick  in  Hospital  they 
shall  be  visited — if  Members  of  the  Church  of  England  by  a 
Clergyman,  if  Roman  Catholics  by  a  Priest,  if  Presbyterians  by 
the  Minister  of  their  own  persuasion.'  These  are  the  only  ser- 
vices exacted  from  the  parochial  dei^  by  regulation,  or  remune- 
rated by  pay.  Let  us  see  how  the  system  works.  Attendance  at 
public  worship  is  provided  for  in  three  different  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  ordered  that  if  accommodation  can 
be  found  for  the  troops  in  one  or  more  of  the  parish  churches, 
within  a  reasonable  distance — say  a  mile  and  a  half— -of  the 
barracks,  they  shall  be  marched  thither  every  Sunday  and 
mttend  Divine  service  at  the  same  hour  with  the  ordinary  con- 
gregation. Now  upon  the  face  of  it  this  would  appear  to  be 
a  very  proper  arrangement.  It  seems  reasonable  that  while 
worshipping  their  common  Maker,  men  should  as  much  as 
possible  lose  sight  of  those  differences  of  rank  and  occupation 
which  amid  the  ordinary  business  of  the  world  keep  them 
more  or  less  apart;  and  were  troops  and  clergymen  and  pa- 
rishioners all  fairly  dealt  with,  we  do  not  see  that  any  solid 
objection  could  be  offered  to  it.  But  the  practice  of  carrying 
whole  r^^ents,  or  even  strong  detachments,  to  our  churches 
during  the  hours  set  apart  for  the  worship  and  instruction  of  the 
ordinary  congregation,  is  not  fair  towards  either  troops,  or  people, 
or  clergymen.  As  regards  the  troops,  it  is  certain  that  the 
slightest  shower  of  rain — ^indeed  we  may  go  further  and  say  the 
slightest  threatening  of  bad  weather— operates,  whether  to  their 
regret  or  otherwise,  to  keep  them  away  from  the  public  service  of 
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God  altogether.  No  commanding  officer  will  march  his  men  half 
a  mile,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  or  less,  through  the  rain,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  present  at  Divine  worship ;  and  the  men  are- 
sharp  enough  to  notice  that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten  there  is  a 
strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  their  officers  to  vote  that  the 
weather  is  threatening,  if  it  be  not  positively  bad.  In  the  next 
place,  the  troops  being  paraded,  are  marched  through  the  streets 
to  the  sound  of  their  own  band,  and  amid  the  jeers  and  jokes  of 
idle  and  dissolute  people.  Crowds  of  these  follow  them — and 
continue  to  loiter  about  the  churchyard.  Meanwhile  the  red  coats 
come  in,  disturbing  by  the  clatter  which  they  make,  the  devout, 
and  drawing  off  entirely  the  attention  of  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless.  They  are  then  thrust  into  all  manner  of  by-places,, 
out  of  sight  very  often,  and  hearing  too,  of  the  clergyman; 
while  beardless  ensigns,  and  sometimes  their  elders,  either 
steal  away  from  the  Church  door  or  foi^et  that  they  have  passed 
beneath  its  portals  for  other  purposes  than  to  make  merry.  Not 
a  soldier's  wife,  or  child,  exeept  such  as  attend  the  regimental 
school,  and  not  always  these,  accompany  the  battalion;  there 
is  no  room  for  them,  and  nobody  cares  about  it.  We  should 
like  to  know  how  far  such  a  system  is  li&ely  to  create  or 
nourish  in  the  mind  of  the  soldier  a  reverence  for  sacred 
things.  He  goes  to  Church  at  all  only  if  the  day  be  quite 
fine;  he  seldom  carries  his  prayer-book  with  him,  because  it 
is  contrary  to  military  etiquette  that  he  should  march  with  a 
book  in  his  hand ;  he  is  shoved  into  some  comer  where  he  can 
neither  see  nor  bear,  and  is  perhaps,  as  at  Norwich,  &c.,  edified 
by  listening  to  the  cathedral  service.  And  finally,  he  never  sees  the 
face  of  the  clergyman  except  on  that  occasion ;  for  the  clergyman 
is  not  paid  one  farthing  for  the  accommodation  which  he  furnishes 
to  the  troops,  or  the  instruction  which  he  gives  them  from  the 
pulpit;  and  not  being  invited  to  extend  his  pastoral  care  to  the 
garrison,  he  seldom  thinks  of  pressing  it  upon  them.  As  to  the 
wives  and  little  ones,  no  Minister  takes  heed  of  them;  and  we 
need  not  stop  to  remind  our  readers  that  when  a  man*s  wife  and 
children  are  left  destitute  of  all  religious  training,  his  own  me* 
chanical  attendance  at  a  place  of  public  worship,  once  in  the 
week,  will  go  but  a  little  way. 

2<*o« — But  in  many  instances  accommodation  cannot  be  af- 
forded to  the  troops  at  the  usual  hour  of  Divine  worships 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  giving  them  what  is  called 
'  a  separate  service.'  This  may  be  done,  and  we  rather  think 
it  is  done  wherever  circumstances  will  permit,  by  obtaining  the 
use  of  the  church,  either  before  the  usual  time  of  prayer  ia 
the  morning  or  lifter  the  parishioners  have  retired.     But  in  truth 
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neither  troops^  iior  people,  nor  dergyman  gain  much  by  this;  for 
all  the  objections  that  have  been  stated  above  apply  to  this  sort  of 
separate  service  also ;  and  others  present  themselves.  The  weather 
must  still  be  fine,  otherwise  there  is  no  church  parade — there 
is  the  same  stir  and  bustle  occasioned  by  the  march  of  the  soldiers 
— the  parishioners  are  not  particularly  pleased  to  get  their  pews 
and  seats  dirtied  ere  they  themselves  enter.  Moreover^  all  the 
prestige  which  is  supposed  to  attend  the  laying  aside  of  worldly 
distinctions  in  the  house  of  God  is  destroyed.  The  soldiers  are 
there  alone,  or  if  a  few  civilians  come,  they  come  to  gratify  their 
curiosity :  and,  above  all^  the  full  service  of  the  Church  is  never 
performed.  Indeed,  it  is  a  standing  joke  with  our  young  officers 
that  they  roust  get  the  pars<m  to  cut  his  business  short,  and  the 
parson  humours  them ;  our  beautiful  Liturgy  is  in  consequence 
mutilated  and  defaced.  However,  if  this  special  service  be  per* 
formed,  the  clergyman  is  allowed  pay  for  it,  and  becomes  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  troops ;  but  both  the  pay  and  the  con- 
nexion are  held  on  rather  a  curious  tenure.  There  used  to  be 
enacted  in  our  boyish  days  a  farce  or  comedy  called  *  No  Song» 
no  Supper/  wl^ch  had  a  great  run.  It  must,  we  suspect, 
have  been  in  the  minds  of  the  authorities  when  they  drew  up 
the  regulations  that  now  bear  upon  the  performance  of  separate 
services  to  the  Queen's  troops.  Whenever  there  happens  to  be  a 
wet  Sunday^  or  a  threatening  Sunday,  or  any  other  let  or  hinder- 
ance  to  the  troops  quitting  the  barracks^  the  poor  parson  may  be 
at  his  post,  if  he  will,  but  for  him  there  is  no  guinea;  in  fact,  so 
rigid  are  the  regulations  on  this  head,  that  a  distinct  declaration 
upon  honour  is  required  from  every  clergyman,  not  that  he  was 
ready  to  perform,  but  that  he  actually  has  performed,  a  certain 
number  of  services  to  a  specified  number  of  men,  before  any  pay 
is  allowed  him  ;  and  such  allowance  is  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea 
per  service  actually  performed. 

3tio. — However,  it  does  not  always  happen  that,  even  in  this  ano- 
malous way,  the  red  coats  can  be  accommodated  in  parish  churches ; 
and  then  a  separate  service  (we  have  a  horror  of  the  word)  is  per- 
formed in  bairacks.  Where?  Sometimes  in  the  open  air,  sometimes 
in  one  of  the  men's  sleeping  rooms,  sometimes  in  the  riding-school : 
the  Guards  alone  have  their  church  in  a  kitchen.  Of  course 
both  the  clergyman  and  his  congregation  stand  all  the  while.  If 
he  officiates  in  the  barrack  square,  the  big  drum  constitutes  both 
desk  and  pulpit ;  if  in  a  barrack  room,  a  deal  table  probably  is 
substituted ;  if  in  the  riding-school,  a  moveable  bos,  not  unlike  an 
auctioneer's  desk,  is  occasionally  rigged  out.  We  need  scarcely 
add  that  the  service,  which  had  been  cut  short  at  church,  is  still 
Airtber  mutilated  in  barracks.     Half  an  hour,  or  forty  minutes  at 
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the  utmoft,  tuffioe  to  cany  ns  through  the  whole-HiMttion  and 
perhaps  a  Psalm  being  included ;  indeed,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  were  the  latter  of  these  limits  exceeded,  the  clergyman 
would  expose  himself  to  reproof-^*^  good*natured  reproof^  of 
cotttse,  but  still  a  reproof,  from  the  head  of  his  congregation. 
Let  not  our  readers  forget  that  in  such  situations  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  administer  the  holiest  rite  of  the  Church,  and  that 
the  soldiers  never  being  invited  to  it,  nor  hearing  a  word  about  \% 
eome>  ere  long,  to  foiget  that  sudi  a  thing  is.  And  when  we 
further  take  into  account  the  uncanonical  dress  of  the  clergyman, 
the  absence  of  all  external  objects  which  bear  upon  Divine  tbii^s, 
the  associations  of  ideas  that  cannot  fail  all  the  while  to  be  present 
to  the  soldiers*  minds,  and  the  bodily  fatigue  inseparable  from 
standing,  even  half  an  hour,  in  one  position — ^is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive an  arrangement  better  calculated  to  throw  discredit  upon 
public  worship,  and  to  confirm  the  soldier  in  indifference  to 
religion  ? 

We  do  not  admire  Divine  service  as  it  is  performed  in  a  bar* 
rack  square.  In  the  open  air,  among  the  white  tents,  or  near  the 
bivouack  when  the  enemy  is  in  front,  the  worsjiip  of  Almighty 
God  ascends  to  heaven  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  with  peculiar 
solemnity ;  but  a  barrack  square  is  cheerless  in  itself,  and  seems 
to  ring  continually  with  the  drill-serjeant's  sharp  command,  and 
the  awkward  recrttit*s  low  murmur.  A  barrack  room  is,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  not  much  better ;  but  a  riding'^school  is  a  positive 
abomination.  The  place  of  exercise  for  beasts  during  six  days  in 
the  week,  and  of  corporal  punishment  for  men,  whenever  such 
may  be  inflicted,  is  surely  no  fit  temple  for  prayer  and  praise. 

The  separate  sendee  in  barracks,  as  in  a  parish  church,  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  one  guinea  per  sermon.  And  here,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  the  sermon  must  be  actually  preached.  It  is  '  no 
service  no  pay  ;'  and  <  no  pay,*  though  it  come  not  so  frequently* 
is  of  too  frequent  recurrence  even  where  there  is  a  riding- 
school. 

While  the  public  worship  of  God  is  thus  prorided  for,  care  is 
taken  in  the  same  spirit  of  hard  bargaining  that  the  sick  in 
hospital  shall  not  be  neglected ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  shall 
have  the  chance,  at  all  events,  of  occasionally  seeing  a  minister 
of  religion,  of  hearing  him  read  a  few  prayers,  and  possibly  of 
conversing  with  him.  The  form  of  certificate  which  shows  that 
«dl  this  has  been  done,  we  subjoin. 

•  I  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  Rev.  — — has  from 

to  —  visited  the  sick  soldiers  m  hospital  at 


once  fl  week,  and  more  frequently  when  requixed,  and  has  also  read 
prayers  enee  at  least  in  each  week  to  the  conviilescents. 
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•  I  ftirther  certitys  that  the  hospital*  is ^  fiatant  from  thfe 

reaidenee  of  the  clergyman. 

(Signed)  « 

«  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Troop$. 
*  N.B.  When  separate  service  is  allowed  for  a  less  number  of  men  than 
one  hundred,  the  remuneration  of  the  service  will  be  considered  as  includ- 
ing that  for  visiting  the  sick,  and  no  additional  allowance  will  be  granted 
ibr  the  latter  duty  \  but  the  clergyman  must  produce  certificates  of  his 
attendance  on  the  sick,  when  required^  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 
allowanee  for  aeporate  service.* 

*  *  Heis  mratioB  tb«  ttaot  dittanot^  tnd  the  AV«ng«  No.  of  nok  per  wetk.' 

The  preceding  paper  demands  small  comment.  It  neither  cx- 
presses^  nor  perhaps  could  anything  of  the  kind  express,  the  most 
remote  hint  that  the  sick  and  dying  have  been  prepared  for  their 
great  change ;  that  the  sacrament  has  been  administered  to  any 
of  them,  or  that  aught  except  the  routine  of  a  weekly  visit  has  beeti 
gone  through.  The  clergyman  receives  payment  for  the  weekly 
visits  at  a  rate  proportionate  to  his  walk.  If  his  residence  be  distant 
from  the  hospital  less  than  one  mile^  he  receives  for  his  atten- 
dance there  five  shillings  weekly ;  if  it  exceed  one  mile,  but  fall 
short  of  three,  his  pay  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence ;  if  it 
exceed  three,  or  he  have  more  than  one  hospital  to  attend,  we 
rather  think  that  he  is  paid  more.  But  we  are  not  sure ; — indeed 
the  impression  upon  our  mind  is,  that  not  in  any  instance  is  a 
clergyman,  for  attendance  on  ordinary  regimental  or  garrison 
hospitals,  paid  more  than  at  the  rate  of  18/.  per  annum. 

There  is  something  so  revolting  in  the  whole  of  these  arrange- 
ments, they  so  completely  lower  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial 
office  and  the  tone  of  feeling  among  all  parties,  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  general  effect  is  bad.  Not  that 
the  clergy  neglect  the  military  hospitals — ^far  from  it.  We 
verily  believe  that  were  all  remuneration  withdrawn,  and  the 
charge  thrown  upon  them  as  an  exercise  of  charity  and  Christian 
zeal,  they  would  beat  it,  aye,  and  go  through  with  it  too  in  a  spirit 
of  higher  and  holier  devotion  than  is  now  present  with  them. 
But  see  to  what  the  system  tends.  In  cases  where  no  special 
Sunday  service  is  performed,  the  clergyman  who  virits  the  hos- 
pital is  vnthdut  the  smallest  ground  to  believe  that  more  than  this 
routine  of  weekly  inspection  is  either  looked  for  or  desired  at  his 
hands.  He  is  therefore  shy  of  undertaking  the  general  pastoral 
care  of  the  troops,  not  only  because  his  time  is  probably  occupied 
in  another  direction,  but  because  he  does  not  know  how  his  vo- 
luntary attention!  may  be  met.  Meanwhile,  the  Sunday  clergy- 
tnan  justly  conceives  that  he  has  done  his  part  by  receiving  the 
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troops  into  bis  church ;  and  so  the  men  and  their  families^  the 
officers  and  theirs,  the  regimental  school^  and  all  that  appertains 
to  the  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  corps,  are  left  to  shift 
for  themselves.  To  be  sure  there  is  a  clause  in  the  Queen's  re* 
gulations,  which  enacts  that  the  regimental  schools  shall  be  risited 
by  the  clergy ;  and  we  have  read  a  circular  addressed  by  the  pre- 
sent principal  chaplain  to  ail  the  clei^y  who  may  in  any  way  be 
connected  with  the  troops^  urging  them  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
And,  doubtless,  where  there  are  resident  chaplains  or  officiating 
chaplains  present,  the  Queen's  r^^lation  may  be  enforced ;  but 
in  sdl  other  cases  the  clergy  are  manifestly  free  to  exercise  their 
own  discretion ; — ^the  two  points  to  which  they  are  pledged,  and  for 
which  alone  they  receive  pay,  being  these — that  when  a  separate 
service  on  Sunday  is  required,  they  shall  perform  it ;  and  that  in 
all  cases  they  shall  *  visit  the  hospitals  and  read  prayers  to  the 
sick  once  a  week^  and  oftener  if  sent  for.' 

In  short,  the  dergyman  has  no  opportunity  of  becoming  ac* 
quainted  with  the  troops — or  of  reaching  their  hearts  through  the 
care  which  he  may  take  in  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
their  chUdren.  The  men  have  no  adviser  to  whom  they  can  go 
in  case  their  minds  be  troubled,  or  their  consciences  check  them. 
There  is  no  kind  friend  at  hand  who,  being  without  professional 
authority  over  them,  would  perhaps,  on  that  account,  be  the  better 
qualified  to  be  the  depository  of  their  fears  and  hopes ;  there  is 
a  flock  nominally  Christian,  but  there  is  no  shepherd. 

But  what^  it  will  be  asked,  would  we  have  ?  The  Government, 
when  it  enlists  young  men  to  serve  under  the  Queen's  standard, 
takes  no  pledge  to  make  them  perfect  members  of  society.  The 
end  sought  is,  that  they  shall  become  good  troops,  and  nothing 
more — brave^  orderly,  obedient,  pliable;  and  nobody,  it  is  pre* 
sumed^  will  deny  that  of  all  these  qualities  the  British  army  is 
eminently  possessed.  And  for  the  rest,  surely  an  English  r^« 
menty  looking  even  to  its  moral  and  religious  condition,  is  at  least 
upon  a  par  with  an  equal  number  of  persons,  belonging  to  the 
same  station  in  life,  whom  you  shall  take  at  random  from  among 
the  thousands  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  or  possibly  from  the 
average  of  our  agricultural  districts. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  consider  this  latter  point — ^to.  concede  - 
which  would  no  more  weaken  our  argument  than  to  demonstrate 
its  entire  incorrectness  would  strengthen  our  hands;  for  we  hold 
that  the  position  of  a  young  man  is  entirely  changed,  even  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  moment  he  puts  on  the  Queen's  uniform. 
So  long  as  he  retained  the  power  of  disposing  of  himself  after 
his  own  pleasure,  the  blame  of  his  irreligion,  if  he  chose  to  be 
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irreligious,  rested  with  himself;  or  if  it  be  urged  in  extenuaticm 
of  his  vices,  that  the  means  of  learning  better  were  not  within 
his  reach,  still  even  in  this  case  it  would  be  unjust  to  blame  the 
government.  Government  (under  our  present  state  of  things) 
cannot  be  expected  to  build  churches  or  plant  ministers  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  proportionate  in  number  to  the  growth 
of  the  population.  They  who  by  collecting  their  fellow  men  into 
masses,  accumulate  large  fortunes,  or  strive  to  do  so,  would  take 
care,  if  they  were  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  that 
neither  churches  nor  ministers  of  relig^cm  were  wanting*  But 
the  moment  the  Government  withdraws  a  man  from  the  sphere 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  makes  him  its  own  servant  in  a  sense 
more  absolute  by  far  than  can  be  applied  to  the  connexion  be- 
tween any  private  gentleman  and  his  domestics,  it  beccMnes 
jresponsible  for  the  moral  and  religious,  not  less  than  for  the 
physical,  treatment  of  such  servant. 

Two  changes,  and  only  two,  appear  to  us  to  be  necessary,  if 
you  hope  to  place  the  important  matter  now  under  discussion 
on  a  right  footing.  The  first  of  these  implies  that  to  every 
military  station  within  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the 
Colonies,  where  a  permanent  garrison  of  a  fixed  numerical 
strength  is  maintained,  a  neat,  plain  chapel  shall  be  attached ; 
the  second,  that  at  each  of  these  places  a  clergyman  shall  be 
taken  into  the  public  pay,  to  whom  the  troops  shall  be  accus- 
tomed to  look  fts  to  their  own  pastor,  and  who  shall  be  taught  to 
r^^rd  the  troops,  their  wives  and  families,  as  his  especial  charge. 
We  venture  to  recommend  that  military  chapels  be  attached 
only  to  such  barracks  as  may  accommodate  the  head-quarters  of 
a  regiment  or  a  depdt,  or  be  capable  of  containing  not  fewer  than 
two  hundred  men  at  the  least  Were  we  free  to  choose,  we 
should  indeed  greatly  prefer  that  for  every  detachment,  particu- 
larly in  the  manufacturing  districts,  be  it  but  a  single  company, 
a  place  of  worship  should  be  provided ; — and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  build  on  such  a  scale  as  that  the  people  might 
participate  in  the  boon  thus  conferred  upon  the  troops.  But 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  which  we  cannot  hope  to  see  sur- 
mounted ;  and  therefore  we  must  be  content  to  leave  our  smaller 
detachments  to  their  fate,  while  we  take  care  of  those  larger 
bodies,  among  which  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  recruits,  whether 
commissioned  or  otherwise,  are  invariably  to  be  found.  No 
doubt  the  measure  would  be  attended  with  some  expense.  We 
do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  expense  would  be  very  great ; 
for  there  is  scarcely  an  old  barrack  in  the  kingdom,  of  which 
some  portion  is  not  at  this  moment  unoccupied,  and  a  little 
skill  in  engineering,  vritb  an  outlay  comparatively  trifling  in 
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Motiey^  would  euily  Gonrert  it  into  the  sort  of  chapel  that  we 
want     An  empty  gun-shed,   a  deserted  store-room,  a  main- 

Kard  raised  a  little  on  its  walls,  or  a  story  added  to  the  piazza 
nealh  which  in  bad  weather  guards  parade  and  recruits  are 
drilled,  could,  with  a  very  little  eiLcrcise  of  taste  and  right  feel- 
ing, be  rendered  every  way  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  Divine 
worship.  And  with  regard  to  new  barracks — as  Government  has 
adoptedi  we  believe,  the  prudent  plan  of  building  them  on  con«* 
tract,  the  addition  of  a  chapel  will  add  very  little  to  the  cost. 

Having  thus  provided  for  your  troops  at  each  of  their  principal 
Stations  an  appropriate  place  of  worship,  and  fitted  it  with  all 
the  appliances  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  Divine  service 
aceotding  to  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Church,  your  next  measure 
will  be  to  find  a  clergyman  who  shall  officiate  therein  on  Sundays 
and  other  holidays,  and  read  a  short  service  io  such  as  choose  to 
attend  every  morning  in  the  week.  Now  let  it  be  observed  that 
we  have  no  desire  td  see  the  order  of  regimental  chaplains  re- 
vived, neither  could  we  expect  that,  in  all  the  places  to  which  the 
new  arrangements  might  extend,  chaplains  should  be  appointed 
on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  London  and  Chatham,  or  even 
of  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  utmost  that  we  contemplate 
is,  that,  instead  of  hiring  parsons  by  the  job,  or  doling  out  to 
them  so  many  shillings  a  week  in  compensation  for  the  shoe- 
leather  which  they  expend  in  walking  to  and  from  the  regimental 
hospitals>  an  arrangement  be  entered  into  with  the  incumbent  of 
each  parish  within  the  limits  of  which  a  barrack  may  stand,  so 
that  either  he  or  the  War-Office  shall  provide  an  additional 
curate^-'and  that  not  to  the  parochial  dergy  en  masse,  but  to  this 
particular  curatd  and  to  none  other,  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
troops  in  garrison  shall  be  committed.  If  the  Government  pay 
this  gentleman  a  filed  annual  stipend — it  need  not  be  very  great; 
perhaps  not  much  more  than  is  now  paid  as  the  price  of  a  '  sepa- 
rate service'  and  attendance  on  one  or  two  hospitals.  But  the 
curate  will  feel  that  the  troops  constitute  his  cure,  and  unless  he 
be  unworthy  of  his  office,  he  will  pay  to  them  the  same  un- 
remitting attention  that  he  Would  bestow  upon  a  district  of  civi- 
lians. If  this  arrangement  were  adopted,  no  stress  of  weather 
could  be  permitted  to  stand  between  the  troops  and  their  at- 
tendance at  Divine  worship.  Their  little  ones  also,  and  the 
children  of  the  officers,  would  come  to  be  catechised  and  in-* 
structed  side  by  side  at  proper  seasons,  in  the  chapel ;  and  a  bond 
of  union  between  them,  ay,  and  between  their  mothers  also, 
would  be  formed,  eminently  beneficial  to  all  concerned.  There 
would  be  no  more  flirting  and  lerity  during  public  prayer;  no 
more  ekcuse  for  mutilation  of  the  service ;  no  further  difficulty 
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in  requiring  tfie  men  to  earrj  their  |myer4Mxdtt  with  them,  to 
kneel  when  the  church  requirei  them  to  kneel,  and  to  teke  thetf 
own  part  in  all  her  services.  The  curate  would  know  his  people, 
and  the  people  would  know  their  curate ;  for  though  the  persona 
of  both  might  be  continually  changed,  as  one  regiment  arrived 
and  another  went  away,  the  system  would  everywhere  be  the 
same ;  and  both  curate  and  people  acting  steadily  upon  it,  would 
become  alike  familiar  with  the  order  of  their  duty,  and  alive  each 
to  what  the  other  had  a  right  to  expect. 

We  venture  to  say  that,  were  all  this  done,  and  canteens 
abolished,  and  athletic  sports  encouraged,  and  garrison  librarieft 
fostered  in  the  liberal  spirit  which  originated  them,  the  unfavour^ 
able  impressicm  that  prevails  throughout  the  country  as  to  the 
moral  dangers  attendant  on  the  soldier's  career  would  be  got  rid 
of,  and  a  very  superior  class  of  young  men  vrould  come  fcMrward 
to  fill  the  raidu. 

In  recommending,  not  that  a  commissioned  chaplain,  but 
merely  that  an  additional  curate  should  be  appointed,  at  the  ex*' 
pense  of  Government,  to  every  parish  within  the  limits  of  which 
a  barrack  capable  of  ccmtaining  two  hundred  men  and  upwards 
may  be  situated,  we  have  kept  in  view  more  than  the  necessity 
under  which  the  country  is  laid,  of  acting  in  a  spirit  of  just  but 
not  of  extravagant  liberality,  while  it  provides  for  the  religious 
wants  of  the  Queen's  troops.  For  their  own  sakes^  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  pariAes,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  these  barrack  curates 
placed,  in  regard  to  pay  and  emoluments,  on  the  same  footing 
with  chaplains  or  officiating  chaplains  to  the  forces.  On  foreign 
stations  the  Government  may  be  bound  to  proride  clergymen  to 
officiate  to  the  troops,  sometimes  where  less  than  a  battalion 
ccmnposes  the  garrison,  and  for  this  reason,  that  unless  the  Go- 
vernment acted  thus,  the  troops  would  live  and  die  destitute  of 
the  Church's  ministratbns ;  but  at  home  no  such  necessity  exists. 
All  that  the  Government  can  possibly  desire  here  is  the  first 
growth,  so  to  speak,  of  a  clergyman's  seal.  For  neither  a  depdt 
nor  an  entire  battalum  could  make  such  demands  upon  a  chap" 
Iain's  time  as  to  engross  it ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  Govern* 
ment  ought  to  pay  for  more  of  his  time  than  is  ordinarily  ex«- 
pended  on  the  service  for  the  trocqps.  The  salary,  therefore,  may 
be  very  moderate,  so  long  as  it  is  fixed :  while  the  curate  is  left 
free  to  dedicate  the  reversion  of  his  time  Mid  his  labour  to  the 
spiritual  improvement  of  the  district  Now  we  need  not  point 
out  that  to  many  an  overworked  incumbent  the  relief  occasioned 
by  some  such  arrangement  would  be  as  great  as  to  his  flock« 
And  though  On  Uie  first  Uurii  our  curate  might  appear  to  be 
the  loser,  a  little  closer  examination  into  the  subject  will  show 
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that  it  is  not  to.  his  wrong.  He  is  not  separated  bj  this  sort 
of  connexion  with  the  army  from  the  regular  line  of  his  pro* 
fession.  He  abides  still  as  one  of  a  particular  bishop's  clergy, 
and  coming  under  the  notice  of  his  diocesan,  will  have  the 
same  claim  with  other  curates  upon  his  lordship's  patronage. 
Whereas,  were  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  200/.  a-year,  or  even 
less,  and  classed  among  army  chaplains,  whether  commissioned 
or  otherwise,  his  worldly  hopes  must  be  limited  to  die  point 
at  which  he  has  already  attained  ;  for  no  bishop  seems  to  re- 
gard the  pastoral  care  of  troops,  however  tenderly  and  anxiously 
bestowed,  as  creating  any  claim  upon  his  notice  or  bis  pre- 
ferment. And  we  are  not  blaming  their  lordships  for  this* 
Military  chaplains  are  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  and  if  re* 
warded  at  M.  for  length  or  excellency  of  service,  ought  to 
receive  their  rewards  from  the  Crown.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  do  not  find  that,  since  the  days  of  Marlborough,  the  Crown 
has  much  regarded  them :  and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  if  the 
soldier's  clergyman  be  not  sustained  by  a  spirit  of  a  hearty 
devotion  towards  his  people,  he  is  entirely  without  a  motive  to 
exertion ;  for  no  eye,  save  that  of  God  alone,  appears  to  notice  it. 
It  leads  neither  to  preferment  nor  to  distinctions  among  men. 

Having  thus  provided  a  machinery,  neither  costly  nor  gorgeous, 
but  complete  within  itself,  and  constructed  upon  intelligible  prin- 
ciples, it  remains  that  we  apply  to  it  the  sort  of  controlling  and 
r^ulating  influence,  without  the  presence  of  which  no  machine, 
whether  moral  or  physical,  ever  continues  long  to  work  well. 
And  here  again  we  have  all  the  necessary  materials  at  hand.  A 
principal  chaplain— or,  as  he  used  to  be  called,  a  chaplain* 
general — presides  over  the  clerical  department  of  the  army,  and 
conducts  such  correspondence  as  the  present  imperfect  arrange* 
ments  may  render  necessary.  He  might  do  more ;  and  as  soon 
as  we  shall  have  begun  to  re-arrange  the  department,  he  ought  to 
be  required  to  do  much  more.  It  would  then  become  his  duty 
not  only  to  direct  and  advise  from  his  apartment  in  the  War* 
Office,  but  to  visit,  from  time  to  time,  every  military  station  widiin 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  a  chaplain  or  a  bar* 
rack  curate  might  be  attached.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  upon  what 
principle  visitations  of  this  sort  come  even  imder  existing  cir- 
cumstances to  be  omitted.  Far  be  from  us  to  insinuate  that,  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  regulations  may  be  their  guide,  chaplains 
and  officiating  clergymen  in  general  do  not  adhere  to  the  letter  of 
their  engagements :  but  that  their  spirits  should  go  with  the  work 
seems  to  be  impossible,  for  there  is  no  one  to  advise  when  diffi- 
culties occur,  or  to  restrain  or  animate  their  zeal  effectually ;  yet» 
the  principal  chaplain  is  the  ordinary  over  all  those  clergymen 
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who  do  duty  to  the  Queen's  troops  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
most  surely  his  responsibility  is  a  serious  one. 

There  are  other  points  into  which^  if  we  had  rooni>  we 
would  willingly  enter.  We  allude^  first,  to  the  moral — or  rather 
immoral — effects  of  the  existing  arrangements  that  .are  made 
in  regard  to  the  women  admitted  into  barracks;  and  next  to 
the  state  of  education  in  the  army,  especially  in  the  schools 
which  are  maintained  in  regiments  at  the  public  expense  for 
the  instruction  of  the  soldiers*  children,  and,  if  they  desire  it, 
of  the  soldiers  themselves.  On  the  former  of  these  points  we 
must  be  content  to  observe^  that  the  more  you  guard  female 
delicacy  and  feeling  in  a  barrack  the  better ;  and  that  this  can- 
not be  said  to  be  even  attempted  where  married  pairs  sleep  in 
the  same  chamber  with  a  dozen  of  unmarried  men  at  least, 
without  having  so  much  as  a  curtain  wherewith  to  screen  or 
fence  off  their  couches.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  value  of 
the  system  now  in  force  may  be  judged  of  when  we  state  that  it  is, 
or  rather  professes  to  be,  that  of  Dr.  Bell ;  that  no  provisions  are 
made  either  for  training  regimental  schoolmasters  to  their  office,  or 
subjecting  them,  after  they  enter  upon  it,  to  an  efficient  and  regular 
course  of  inspection ;  and  that  the  results,  though  upon  the  whole 
unsatisfactory,  are  perhaps  less  so  than  the  defective  nature  of  the 
plan  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  you  meet 
with  a  regimental  school  which  commands  your  unqualified  ap- 
proval ;  for  not  only  are  some  soldiers,  as  well  as  other  men,  gifted 
by  nature  with  a  rare  talent  for  teaching — but  commanding  officers, 
if  they  take  an  interest  in  the  moral  improvement  of  their  corps, 
send  at  their  own  expense  promising  young  men  to  training  in- 
stitutions, and  appoint  them  after  their  return  to  take  charge  of  the 
school,  and  encourage  and  strengthen  their  hands  by  frequent  visits. 
But  the  latter  is  a  burthen  which  ought  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
individuals ;  while  the  former  is  a  contingency  on  which  it  is  at 
all  times  unsafe  to  calculate — ^for  in  truth  it  is  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rence. In  France  they  manage  these  things  better.  Yet  the 
annual  grant  made  by  Parliament  seems  to  be  abundantly  suf- 
ficient to  place  our  schools  at  least  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
those  of  our  neighbours ;  and  whenever  the  Government  shall 
think  fit  to  turn  a  share  of  its  attention  to  the  subject,  this  truth 
will  probably  appear. 

To  conclude — a  fanatical  or  sectarian  spirit  in  the  ranks  we 
do  not  wish  to  encourage,  and  would  therefore  set  our  faces 
against  a  system  of  proselytising,  whether  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  a  minister  of  any  other  class,  connected 
with  the  army,  seemed  to  adopt  it.  But  we  do  desire  that  our 
soldiers,  of  whatever  church  they  are  members,  may  become  good 
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lAfiinblsrt  o|  ilie  1NU|M«  aiul  tberefore  good  memben  of  toctetj. 
Let  them  see  that  snob  is  our  only  design ;  and  though  some  may 
sneer  at  firsts  all  will  in  the  end  be  gratefulj  as  soon  as  they  have 
felt«  and  learned  to  appreciate^  the  extent  of  the  benefit  that  has 
been  conferred  upon  Uieir  order.  , 

While  this  paper  is  passing  through  the  pressj  it  gives  us  un- 
speakable satisfaction  to  hear  that  the  beginnings  of  an  improved 
system  are  made.  The  order,  if  we  be  rightly  informed,  has 
gone  forth  that  no  new  barrack  shall  be  erected  without  having 
both  a  chapel  and  a  school-house  attached.  The  wants  of  Corfu 
and  Cephalonia  are  both  under  consideration ;  and  at  home  the 
principid  chaplain  has  entered  upon  a  course  of  visitations,  from 
which  he  will  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  required  to  withdraw. 
Here  and  there — at  Weedon,  at  Chatham,  at  Portsmouth,  for 
example — ^increased  spiritual  aid  is  afforded,  and  a  new  zeal 
awakened.  May  the  righteous  work  proceed ;  .and  may  honour 
be  to  those  at  the  War- Office,  at  the  Board  of  Ordnwce,  and 
not  least  at  the  Treasury,  who  have  thus  bent  themselves  to  the 
performance  of  it.  We  must  not  look  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
their  exertions  in  a  day :  such  undertakings  as  these  are  slow  to 
mature  themselves.  But  if  the  seed  be  sown>  and  carefully 
nurtured,  it  muH  bring  forth  fruit. 


Art.  IV. — Leaves  from  a  Journal,  and  other  FtagmenU  in  Verse. 
By  Lord  Robertson.     8vo.     London,  1845. 

rPHIS  is  a  very  pleasing  as  well  as  a  beautiful  little  volume  ; 
-'-  pleasing  because  it  is  a  proof  that  the  successful  pursuit  of 
a  profession  little  akin  to  such  relaxations  has  not  hardened  the 
heart  or  perverted,  and,  as  it  were,  dried  up  the  taste  of  the 
learned  author ;  and  beautiful  because  it  really  abounds  in  excel* 
lent  poetry — more  than  many  of  the  volumes  put  forth  by  pro^ 
fessed  bards.  We  must  add  that  there  is  no  small  novelty  in  the 
event  of  song  being  heard  from  the  bench  ;  for  we  have  no  recol- 
lection of  this  in  any  former  case,  unless  it  be  some  happy  trans- 
lations and  smaller  pieces  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  some  cele- 
brated, and  justly  celebrated,  verses  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone. 

Lord  Robertson  gives  in  his  preface  a  very  simple  and  modest 
explanation  of  the  occasion  to  which  we  owe  the  public  appear- 
ance of  these  Leaves  and  FragmenU.  He  had,  on  his  elevation 
from  the  Bar,  now  first  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  wish  to 
visit  Italy,  and  he  showed  some  friends  the  pages  of  his  Journal 
when  he  returned.     Their  commendations  rather  unexpectedly 
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rewarded  bis  labours  and  his  confidence ;  and  thia  led  naturally 
enough  to  hi«  extending  the  circle  of  his  readers.  We  may  truly 
say  that  having  very  often  heard  the  subject  mentioned,  and  men* 
tioned  with  some  surprise,  both  among  those  who  only  had  known 
the  professional  and  the  social  qualities  of  the  excellent  author, 
and  among  those  who  only  knew  of  his  judicial  rank,  we  have 
never  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed,  and  that  all  allowed  this 
ci'devant  brilliant  advocate  and  homourist  to  have  been  successful 
in  his  courtship  of  the  Muses. 

When  we  proceed  to  our  oritical  task,  let  it  not  betoken  any 
faultfinding  spirit,  but  rather,  perhaps,  a  peculiarity  of  our  own 
nature,  which  we  share,  however,  with  great  critics,  our  predeces- 
sors, that  we  begin  by  confessing  our  dislike  of  blank  verse,  and 
our  regret  that  his  Lordship  should  so  cautiously  have  avoided 
the  charms  of  rhyme.  The  very  great  rarity  of  success  in  this 
rugged  line  seems  to  sanction  our  opinion.  Milton,  of  course,  ati 
once  presents  himself  .to  the  mind  when  the  question  is  raisedA 
But  then  jqJs  there  present  the  multitude  of  passages  which  in  I 
even  Milton  are  hardly  readable ;  and  sO|  too,  is  ^ere  present  1 
the  inimitable  beauty  of  his  diction,  its  wondrous  picturesque/ 
efiect,  its  mingled  learning  and  sweetness,  its  music  and  its  force,' 
above  all,  on  grand  occasions,  its  unapproachable  sublimity.  As- 
suredly Milton's  success  is  rather  fitted  to  create  despair  than 
to  induce  attempts  at  imitation.  Thomson  comes  next,  and 
much  that  has  been  said  of  Milton  may  be  repeated  here ;  yet  as 
a  landscape  painter  only,  a  painter  of  still  life,  is  Thomson  known 
in  blank  verse,  and  beyond  all  comparison  his  finest  poem  is  that 
in  which  he  shows  himself  a  master  of  rhyme.  Of  Cowper  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  too  highly;  and  after  Milton  he  is  the  only 
exception  to  our  rule.  Akenside  alone  remains  of  all  our  sons 
of  song,  excepting  the  poets  of  our  own  day ;  and  of  him  it  may 
truly  be  said  that,  though  successful,  he  is  far  behind  his  prede^ 
cessor,  while  of  them  we  may  surely  be  allowed  to  say  that  time 
has  not  yet  been  given  for  ascertaining  how  the  decrees  of  the 
great  judge — the  public — will  ultimateljr  and  permanently  be 
pronounced.  That  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  has  shown  great 
powers  of  versification  in  rhyme,  as  did  Milton  in  his  sonnets,  is 
a  circumstance  to  be  flung  into  our  scale — admitting,  as  we  at 
once  do,  that  many  high  authorities  are  against  us,  and  citings 
as  we  are  ready  to  do,  in  Lord  Robertson's  behalf  the  dictum  of 
his  celebrated  •yoke-fellow  of  the  bench,'  so  long  a  brother 
magistrate  in  our  own  literary  commonwealth,  that  *  he  could  read 
any  number  of  lines  in  blank  verse,  how  easily  soever  he  might 
be  tired  with  middling  rhymes.'  However,  we  have  said  thus 
much  in  fairness  towards  the  subject,  and  also  towards  ihe  author ; 
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for  if  we  have  found  oun elves  pleased  and  never  wearied  with  his 
blank  verse,  it  has  been  because  of  various  merits  therein  dis- 
played,  and  in  spite  of  the  natural  inclination  of  our  taste. 

We  cannot  say  as  much  of  his  rhythm.  Here  Lord  Robertson 
is  really  often  deficient^  and  it  should  seem  not  always  from 
carelessness^  but  rather  from  want  of  ear.  Our  first  extract,  *  The 
Simplon/  presents  an  example  of  this  in  the  second  Iine»  though 
for  this  there  may  be  some  defence  made — a  worse  one  in  the 
eighth — and  the  first  would  have  been  better  had  he  transposed 
Milan,  beginning  with  it>  in  compliance  with  the  invariable  pronun- 
ciation which  makes  it  9^  trochee.  We  give  the  fragment,  however, 
as  a  very  beautiliil  one — nay^  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  volume :— • 

<  Basilicas  of  Florence,  Rome,  Milan ! 
With  all  your  architectural  tracery 
And  pomp,  what  are  ye,  to  this  scene  compar'd  ? 
These  are  the  temples  of  the  living  God, 
Rear'd  by  a  mightier  hand  than  that  of  man. 
Their  deep  foundations  to  the  centre  piercing, 
Their  summits  soaring  upward  to  the  sky ; 
Their  hoary  antiquity  creation's  dawn  ! 
What  are  your  gleaming  marbles,  gems,  and  gold, 
To  snow-flake  resting  softly  on  those  peaks ; 
Or  glacier  glistening,  as  the  golden  sua 
This  sanctuary  vast  lights  with  his  rays. 
For  morning  or  for  evening  prayer  ?     Nor  lack 
They  other  ornament : — these  countless  rocks. 
With  herbage  interlaced,  and  here  and  there 
With  mountain  rills  besprinkled  ^— in  the  clefts, 
The  trees  in  bright  October's  livery  clad ; — 
Such  the  mosaic  wrought  by  Nature's  hand. 
The  dazzling  garniture  of  Nature's  shrine  t 
Or  with  your  organ  deep,  and  choral  song. 
Echoed  responsive  through  your  vaulted  aisles, 
Compare  the  voice  of  roaring  cataract — 
The  crash  of  avalanche :  or,  'midst  the  pines, 
The  piping  wind, — the  river's  psalmody. 
Then  say  if  piety  want  priest  or  dome 
To  point  the  way  unto  that  God  who  rides 
Amidst  the  storm — nor  slumbers  in  the  calm.' — pp.  56-7. 

There  are  not  many  descriptions  to  our  mind  more  pleasing 
than  those  of  Pompeii  and  Pozzuoli.  The  former  has  been  more 
cited  and  commended,  but  the  latter  abounds  in  merit.  The 
opening  description  is  full  of  spirit,  and  some  of  the  lines  are 
admirably  picturesque^  as  those  that  paint 

*  The  lonely  pillars  of  Serapian  Jove, 
Glassed  in  the  wave  which  laves  their  oozy  feet.'—p.  30. 

Then 
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Then  follow  those  beautiful  verses,  in  which  we  have  no  objection 
to  urge  against  what  has  been  a  matter  of  exception,  the  comparison 
of  Vesuvius  to  jealousy ;  for  the  idea  is  quite  correct  and  natural, 
though  not  obvious,  the  lava  being  the  very  cause  of  the  vegeta- 
tion  which  it  is  afterwards  to  destroy  by  new  eruptions  : — 

*  What  scenes,  O  Nature,  hast  thou  spread  around ! 
Isles  of  surpassing  loveliness — that  seem 

The  very  gems  of  Neptune's  diadem — 
Mountains  which  from  the  dark  blue  waters  spring, 
And  to  the  sea  give  back  an  equal  beauty — 
Sulphureous  spots,  whose  ever-smouldering  flames, 
Sullenly  oozing  thorough  the  burnt  marie, 
Whisper  of  fires  primeval — while  over  all, 
That  mighty  monarch,  bright  Vesuvius, 
Making,  like  jealousy,  '*  the  food  he  feeds  on," 
Burns  with  a  splendour  inextinguishable  ; 
Scattering  his  flame  and  smoke  on  high  to  heav'n. 
His  scorching  embers  to  the  tranquil  sea. 
Lo  !  at  his  feet — the  clustering  vine,  the  fig. 
The  cactus,  and  the  olive,  and  the  palm — 
The  rarer  orange  with  her  golden  glare, 
Glistening  amidst  the  fruits  of  common  growth, 
And  countless  wild  flowers,  every  spot  bedecking. 

But  who  the  tenants  of  the  land,  whose  breeze 
Breathes  living  loveliness — and  glory  gone  ? 
Alas!  oppression— crime,  her  eldest  bom — 
Disease  and  poverty,  falsehood  and  fraud. 
With  folly  in  their  train — permeate  through  all ; 
Trade  seeking  truth  in  vain,  to  other  shores 
Unfurls  her  trusty  sails — ^while  learning  grave. 
The  best  beloved  of  freedom — shuns  the  realm. 
And  finds  in  western  climes  a  fitter  home.' — pp.  30-2. 

Rome  is,  of  course,  the  great  object  in  all  descriptions  of  Italy ; 
and  Lord  Robertson  has  done  well  here,  though  we  much  prefer 
his  lesser  pieces.  The  following  passage  is  excellent — he  follows 
Byron  and  yet  maintains  his  dignity  well :  the  closing  picture 
being  both  true  and  touching — and  his  own — 

*  .Nor  suits  the  scene  the  pensive  heart  alone. 
Each  character  of  mind  finds  refuge  here. 
Bid  him  who  peers  with  antiquarian  eye 
Go  trace  on  Trajan's  column  bas-reliefs, 
Or  story  writ  on  arch  of  Constantine, 

Of  Titus,  or  Severus  ;  or  pore  o'er 
The  faded  fretwork  of  Rienzi's  halls. 
Or  if  he  pant  to  realize  the  past, 
Let  him  contemplate  that  majestic  mound 
Within  whose  halls — amidst  their  savage  games, 
VOL.  Lxxvi.  NO.  cm.  2  G  And 
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And  drunk  with  blood,  sat  consuls,  eroi^erors,  kings ; — 
While  overhead,  tier  upon  tier  up-piled, 
The  countless  rabble  shout  the  victor's  name; 
And  Roman  maidens,  tired  in  festive  garb, 
Dropt  not  a  tear,  as  Nubian  captive's  blood 
Welled  forth,  and  set  the  struggling  prisoner  free. 
All  silent  now  thai  scene  of  strife  and  gore. 
Save  for  the  lowly  voice  of  wandering  priest. 
Muttering  his  evening  prayers  before  the  cross. 
Seem  dim  amidst  the  stem  arena* s  waste.* — pp.  40-1. 

One  other  quotation  we  give,  because  its  truth  is  correct  and 
the  numbers  are  pleasing,  and  the  idea  is  ingenious.  It  is  in 
*  France :' — 

*  He  who  loves 
Thy  rule,  O  Nature !  knows,  where'er  Thou  art. 
There  beauty  dwells  to  consecrate  the  scene. 
Even  so,  fair  France,  with  thee : — Plenteous  the  vine. 
Though  lowly  ;  rich  the  pasture  of  thy  fields ; 
While  cottage  sweet,  village  and  pleasant  town, 
Besprinkle  thee;— and  cheerful  peasants  smile. 
Through  all  the  plains  of  bounteous  Burgundy. 
Go  tell  the  man  who  sees  no  beauty  beam 
In  sunflower's  bloom,  or  in  the  trellissed  vine 
Climbing  the  wall,  or  autumn's  orchard  leaf, 
Shading  the  ripened  fruit  ready  to  drop,— 
Feels  not  the  bounty  of  the  God  of  all 
In  garnered  grain,  or  in  the  gathered  grape. 
Or  golden  maize,  new  stored  beneath  the  eaves. 
For  varied  want  of  man  ample  supply : 
Sees  not  the  prospect  of  the  coming  year 
In  the  green  promise  of  the  springing  wheat : 
Who  hears  no  music  in  the  living  brook. 
Or  hum  of  bee,  struggling  on  languid  wing 
To  catch  the  latest  sweets  the  fading  year 
Among  the  blossom'd  clover  hails  betimes  : — 
Bid  him  but  commune  with  his  heart,  and  say, 
Where  is  the  stony  place — if  not  within  ?' — pp.  58-9. 

When  we  stated  our  preference  of  the  smaller  fragments  on 
Italy  to  the  larger  description  of  Rome,  we  might  have  extended 
our  remarks  to  the  largest  and  the  most  ambitious  piece  of  the 
whole — '  Milton  and  Galileo ' — which  is  very  far  from  being  the 
most  successful  of  our  author's  efforts,  and  is  also  remarkable  for 
containing  more  sins  against  the  rules  of  correct  versification  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  book  besides.  Not  that  the  lesser  pieces  are 
free  from  such  lines,  neither  to  be  scanned  nor  forgiven,  as 

*  Inwrought  mosaic — from  walls  and  ceilings.' — Pompeii,  p.  35. 

*  Emperor,  or  king,  or  pontiff  proud.' — Some,  p.  44. 

But 
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But  the  longer  piece  abounds  with  such  blemishes,  and  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  famous  '  Capital  of  False  Quantities/ 
as  Sydney  Smith  once  termed  the  northern  city,  extends  her  influ- 
ence to  English  as  well  as  to  Greek  and  Latin.  We  have  such 
lines  as  these  in  defiance  not  merely  of  all  accent—  for  that  may 
yield  to  poetic  licence,  though  '  over,'  an  iambus^  is  strange,  and 
'  presence  *  stranger  still,  but  of  number — ^we  mean  not  poetical, 
but  arithmetical  number^  which  never  has  yet  owned  any  English 
poet's  sway,  except  only  the  magical  one  of  Milton. 

^  Speak,  quick  as  the  thought  which  guides  its  magic  sway.' — ^p.  Id* 

•  With  wild  thyme  mingle,  or  the  thorn.' — ib. 
'  Of  triple  brass,  corslet,  and  spear.' — p.  72. 

•  Nor  think  that  even  philosophy  and  truth  divine.' — p.  74. 

(As  if  the  poet  could  balance  his  account  by  giving  one  line  two 
syllables  too  many  after  giving  another  two  syllables  too  few.) 

'  Belied,  by  strong  conviction  not  to  be  o'ercome.' — p.  80. 
'  Keenly  detract,  and  mingle  pain  from  day  to  day.'— f&. 

•  The  labouring  mind,  and  lift  the  soul.' — ^p.  81. 

We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  give  these  samples,  which  we 
could  extend  in  number  were  it  needful.  But  we  do  so,  partly 
because  the  Judicial  Bard  will  value  our  commendations  all  the 
more  when  he  perceives  that  they  are  not  indiscriminately  be- 
stowed, and  partly  because  they  who  versify  without  the  restraints 
of  rhyme  ought  to  be  the  more  scrupnlous  as  to  their  metre,  and 
are  the  less  excusable  for  its  defects.  Possibly  our  own  distaste 
for  blank  verse  may  be  thought  to  have  some  share  in  our  criti- 
cism ;  and  we  will  not  deny  that  we  do  rather  feel  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  seeing  those  who  use  an  implement  which  we  had 
rather  not  see  employed  at  all,  fall  into  slips  in  their  handling 
of  it. 

We  should  ill  discharge  even  our  critical  duty  if  we  omitted  the 
prsdse  so  justly  due  to  the  amiable  tone  which  in  the  little  volume 
before  us  constantly  is  perceived.  The  sound  good  sense  and 
pure  moral  feeling  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  is  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  tenderness  of  heart  which  everywhere 
shines  through  his  verse. 
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Art.  V. — Memoirs  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  related  by  Her- 
self  in  Conversations  with  her  Physician;  comprising  Jier 
Opinions  and  Anecdotes  of  some  oftlw  most  remarkable  Persons 
of  her  time.     3  vols.  8vo.,  pp.  1150.     London,  1845. 

THE  publication  of  private  correspondence,  and  of  other 
matters  of  a  private  nature  touching  individuals  deceased,  has 
more  than  once  drawn  from  us  remarks  which  we  deemed  it  the 
bounden  dutj  of  those  who  exercise  the  functions  of  Literary 
Police  to  make.*  The  evil  then  complained  of  is  clearly  on  the 
increase.  The  avidity  of  the  public  for  memoirs  and  letters  and 
anecdotes  is  stimulated,  not  satiated,  by  the  gratification  which 
the  producers  of  such  enjoyment  furnish.  The  appetite,  in- 
deed, is  not  of  a  very  nice  or  discriminating  kind  ;  any  disclosure 
being  thankfully  received,  and  the  want  of  intrinsic  value  being 
compensated  by  the  pleasure  that  '  stolen  sweets  *  ever  give  to 
unscrupulous  palates.  Scarce  a  death  happens  among  the  ranks 
of  well  known  persons  that  the  announcement  is  not  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  an  advertisement  The  thirst  of  the  public  for  news  is 
met  by  the  thirst  of  the  relatives  for  distinction ;  sometimes  their 
misplaced  wish  of  fame  to  the  departed-— oftener  their  desire  of 
gain  to  the  survivors.  With  the  office  of  ransacking  the  reposi- 
tories and  printing  their  contents,  is  joined,  in  many  instances^ 
the  pleasing  duty  of  calumniating  the  living  under  the  cover  of 
performing  a  duty  to  the  dead,  and  with  the  security  derived  from 
making  the  voice  of  detraction  issue  from  the  tomb.  No  diminu- 
tion  is  thereby  given  to  the  zest  which  such  disclosure  is  of  itself 
calculated  to  possess ;  but  on  the  contrary,  a  prurient  curiosity  as 
to  the  most  delicate  secrets  of  those  who  are  gone  easily  allies 
itself  with  a  malignant  enjoyment  of  slanders  on  those  whose  turn 
is  not  yet  come ;  and  thus^  while  the  King  of  Terrors  may  well  be 
said  to  have  acquired  one  subject  more,  a  new  pinion  is  added 
to  the  wings  that  bear  immortal  slander  through  the  air,  and  a 
new  tongue  given  to  the  defamatory  voice  of  fame.  We  are  once 
more  brought  to  dwell  on  this  subject  by  the  appearance  of  a 
new  feature  which  it  presents  in  the  disclosure,  for  the  first  time, 
by  a  medical  gentleman,  of  the  matters  communicated  to  him 
during  his  professional  attendance — his  attendance,  too,  upon  a 
lady — a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  with  many  high  qualities — ^but 
unhappy,  solitary,  ill  at  ease  in  body  and  in  mind^  an  exile  among 
the  wilds  of  Lebanon — having  no  one  near  her  to  whom  she  could 
speak  of  bygone  days  and  buried  friends  or  foes — nobody  but  this 
Physician. 

•  See  particularly  Q.  R.  vol.  lir.  p.  250,  rol,  Ixii.  p.  216,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  665. 
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The  duty,  to  the  discharge  of  which  we  proceed,  is  painful 
while  it  is  important;  because^  among  the  motives  of  various 
kinds  in  which  such  publications  have  their  origin,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  there  exists  one  to  be  tenderly  treated, 
even  while  we  blame  its  mistaken  course  and  lament  its  evil  con- 
sequences— a  pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  That 
this,  however^  is  much  more  frequently  mingled  with  more  un- 
worthy motives  than  may  be  always  supposed,  we  have  no  manner 
of  doubt ;  and  we  do  not  now  for  the  first  time  make  the  remark.* 

The  right  of  a  family,  or  of  executors,  to  make  public  whatever 
they  find  in  the  repositories  of  a  deceased  person  is^  first  of  all,  to 
be  considered.  Here  two  classes  of  papers  present  themselves 
to  our  view  as  raising  this  question.  The  deceased  may  have  said 
nothing,  either  in  his  latter  will  or  in  the  papers  themselves,  to 
indicate  his  wishes  and  intentions;  or  he  may  have  expressed 
those  wishes  and  intentions  in  some  way.  If  he  has  desired  the 
publication^  no  choice  is  left,  so  there  be  nothing  illegal  in  the 
act  of  publishing.  If  he  has  left  a  permission  merely,  the  dis- 
cretion must  be  exercised^  while  the  right  is  clear ;  if  he  is  silent, 
then  no  duty  can  be  more  plain  than  the  considering,  whether  from 
facts  and  circumstances  his  wishes  can  be  collected ;  and  if  they 
can,  then  those  become  exactly  equivalent  to  an  express  injunction 
or  permission,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  if  a  Treatise  ready  for 
the  press  had  been  found  in  Mr.  Southey's  repositories,  his  leave 
to  publish  is  plainly  to  be  presumed,  as  much  as  if  he  had  ex- 
pressly given  it  by  his  will,  or  by  a  note  appended  to  the  manu- 
script. If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  internal  evidence  of  his 
own  unwillingness  to  publish,  from  a  long  delay  of  the  act  and  a 
publication  in  the  meantime  of  other  works — especially  of  some 
work  expressing  different  views  of  the  same  subject — or  from  any 
other  circumstances,  a  prohibition  is  to  be  inferred.  Where  no- 
thing appears,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  friends  are  to  exer- 
cise their  own  judgment,  and  to  do  what  they  think  he  would 
probably  have  done  himself ;  or  if  no  such  opinion  can  be  formed^ 
they  are  to  do  what  appears  best  for  his  reputation. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  wherever  the  publication 
is  forbidden,  or  wherever  it  appears  from  facts  and  circumstances 
that  if  leave  had  been  asked  it  would  have  been  refused ;  or  if  it 
appears  probable  that,  had  the  deceased  been  alive  and  could  be 
consulted^  he  would  have  been  averse  to  the  act — then  most  clearly 
the  friends  or  executors  have  no  choice.  They  are  bound  to 
refrain ;  and  have  not  only  no  duty  to  publish,  but  no  excuse  for 
publishing.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  no  apology  can  be  derived 
for  such  an  act  from  the  benefits  which  may  be  obtained,  either 

»~QrR.  vol.  Ixii.  p.  215. 
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for  themselves^  or  for  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  or  for  the  public, 
by  the  act  of  publishing.  No  liquidation  of  debts  is  any  excuse ; 
for  were  the  creditors  to  demand  the  publication  from  a  court  of 
equity  in  these  circumstances  it  would  be  refused,  inasmuch  as 
they  could  never  compel  personal  representatives  to  publish  what 
the  deceased  himself  had  not  wished  to  publish.  No  gratification 
of  public  curiosity,  even  the  most  harmless,  can  excuse  it;  because 
that  curiosity  is  only  to  be  gratified  by  lawful  means,  and  among 
these  is  not  the  publishing  what  the  author  meant  to  be  kept 
secret.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  truth  of  history  may  be  pro- 
moted by  such  disclosures.  The  cause  of  Historical  truth,  like 
that  of  all  other  truth,  is  to  be  furthered  only  by  just  and  lawful 
means;  and  the  same  argument  might  be  used,  if  not  to  justify 
torture,  certainly  to  defend  the  corruption  of  servants  and  secre- 
taries, the  employment  of  domestic  spies,  and  the  stealing  of 
papers;  indeed  it  would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  use  of 
torture,  if  we  were  always  sure  that  the  rack  obtained  only  a  con- 
fession of  the  truth. 

That  the  presumed  or  expressed  will  of  the  deceased,  there- 
fore, is  in  all  cases  to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  duty  of  withholding 
his  papers  from  the  world,  we  deem  to  be  quite  clear ;  yet  not 
more  clear  than  that  his  permission,  or  even  his  command,  may, 
in  many  instances,  be  insuiScient  to  justify  the  publication.  There 
are  certain  things  which,  being  confidentially  entrusted  to  a  person, 
and  which  he  could  only  himself  divulge  by  a  breach  of  duty,  no 
leave,  no  direction  that  he  can  give,  will  authorise  his  representa- 
tives to  make  public  after  his  death.  In  like  manner,  any  slan- 
derous attacks  upon  individuals  found  among  his  writings  cannot 
be  published,  however  plainly  he  may  have  desired  such  publica* 
tion  to  be  made.  We  shall  be  told  that  by  our  law,  all  men's 
wills  being  public  and  accessible  to  the  world  in  the  consistorial 
registry,  any  one  who  pleases  may  slander  his  neighbour  by 
inserting  his  libels  in  his  will.  But  there  is  this  material  dif- 
ference between  a  will  recorded  in  Doctors'  Commons  and  a 
book — that  very  few  read  the  one,  and  many  peruse  the  other  t 
beside  another  important  circumstance  —  that  whoever  would 
blacken  his  neighbour's  character  in  his  will,  pays  the  penalty  of 
at  the  same  time  blackening  his  own ;  whereas  if  he  only  leaves  a 
slander  in  his  repositories,  without  expressly  ordering  its  publica- 
tion, he  attains  his  object  through  the  instrumentality  of  another 
— who  also  escapes  from  the  blame  he  deserves,  as  long  as  the 
diseased  appetite  for  such  publications  continues  to  make  the 
public  easily  overlook  the  fault. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  all  who  succeed 
to  the  custody  of  original  papers^  that  they  have  an  important 
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discretion  vested  in  them,  both  when  no  intention  has  been  testi* 
fied  by  the  deceased,  and  when  leave  is  given  them  to  conceal  or 
disclose  at  their  option ;  nay,  even  when  directions  to  publish  are 
left.  Their  discretion  refers  always  to  both  the  reputation  of 
the  deceased  himself  and  the  feelings  of  living  persons  affected  by 
the  disclosures  in  question ;  and  to  both  of  these  matters  must 
every  honest  and  conscientious  person  so  entrusted  address  his 
best  and  most  anxious  consideration. 

Let  us  only  for  a  moment  reflect  on  the  inevitable  tendency  of 
such  publications  to  injure  the  living.  Can  anything  be  more 
dear  than  that  slander,  proceeding,  as  it  were,  from  the  dead« 
has  a  more  fatal  influence  than  the  same  slander  would  have  if 
promulgated  by  its  author  while  alive?  There  is  something  of 
solemnity  belonging  to  the  voice  which  comes  from  the  recesses  of 
the  tomb.  We  confound  all  that  reaches  us  from  thence  with 
death-bed  declarations,  if  not  with  awards  by  the  inhabitants  of 
another  world.  The  defence  of  a  party  assailed  in  this  manner  is 
more  difiicult:  he  is  not  allowed  to  express  himself  with  any 
vehemence,  hardly  with  the  necessary  freedom^  towards  an  ac- 
cuser removed  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  weapons.  He  must 
use  no  recrimination,  he  must  impute  no  motives ;  he  must  re- 
mind his  assailant  of  no  former  relations  between  them  rendering 
the  attack  unfair  and  unbecoming.  The  dead  man  will^  more- 
over, ever  have  malignant  natures  so  far  on  his  side  as  to  suspect 
that  were  the  author  of  the  charge  living,  he  might  have  proofs  to 
oiTer  in  support  of  it.  Then  the  party  aggrieved  can  take  no 
other  vengeance,  nor  resort  to  any  means  of  redress,  how  false 
soever  may  be  the  slander.  It  is  in  very  deed  the  Ubi  tu  pulsas, 
ego  fxtpulo  tantum.  He  can  hardly  even  remind  his  assailant  that 
he  might  have  said  all  this  face  to  face  when  living,  and  when  he 
spoke  at  his  peril.  This  it  is  that  makes  such  publications  in  an 
especial  manner  reprehensible.  No  man  has  a  right  to  postpone 
his  attack  upon  his  neighbour  until  the  grave  has  closed  over  him- 
self, and  enabled  him  to  level  his  shafu  with  perfect  impunity. 
No  man  can  answer  the  question — Why  did  you  hold  your  peace 
when  living  ?  or  at  least  this  other — Why,  if  so  long  silent,  did 
you  not  keep  silence  to  the  end?  All  these  considerations  are 
decisive  to  load  the  publisher  of  posthumous  slander  with  the 
whole  responsibility,  and  to  place  him  in  the  very  shoes  of  the 
deceased  author. 

As  for  the  folly  of  those  who  carelessly  treat  all  that  a  personal 
representative  may  chance  to  find  in  the  repositories  of  any  one 
deceased  as  his  own  absolute  property,  to  do  exactly  what  he  list 
with  it,  there  can  be  no  language  too  strong  to  express  our  repro- 
bation of  it.     That  the  mere  accident  of  any  writing  being  left 
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undestroyed  by  its  author  should  alone  be  a  sufficient  indication 
of  his  intention  to  preserve  it,  and  to  authorise  its  being  made 
public  after  his  death,  is  really  too  absurd  a  position  to  require  a 
moment's  reflection  in  order  to  its  refutation.  A  thousand  cir- 
cumstances may  conduce  to  prevent  him  from  destroying  a  paper 
which  he  yet  may  have  written  only  to  beguile  a  tedious  evening, 
or  to  record  matters  for  his  own  reconsideration,  or  to  preserve 
them  for  the  amusement  of  his  family.  How  apt  are  men  to  forget 
the  duty  of  making  a  will?  Having  made  one,  how  often  do 
they  omit  to  alter  it  when  circumstances  have  occurred  requiring 
a  change  in  the  disposition  of  their  property  ?  How  often  has  a 
legatee,  intended  to  be  struck  out  on  a  quarrel  supervening,  or  an 
executor  meant  to  be  changed  for  incapacity,  been  retained  from 
forgetfulness ;  indeed,  from  the  reluctance  most  men  feel  to  touch 
such  instruments  ?  The  burning  of  papers  is  reasonably  post- 
poned, because  they  may  be  one  day  of  use.  It  is  naturally  post- 
poned, because  the  operation  is  of  a  sad  kind,  surroundcHii  with 
mournful  associations ;  nay,  much  more  than  making  a  will,  con- 
nected with  taking  leave  of  this  world.  Most  men,  therefore,  very 
reasonably  and  very  naturally  leave  this  operation  unperformed,  and 
devolve  it  upon  those  who  come  after  them.  But  all  honest  men 
entrust  it  to  those  hands,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  that  it  will 
be  performed  honestly  and  discreetly ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  no  man  would  have  been  more  astonished  at  reading  the 
works  which  are  now  sold  daily  in  all  the  shops,  than  some  of  the 
eminent  and  worthy  individuals  who  have  written  those  very 
works. 

Yes !  and  they  would  have  been  to  the  full  as  much  mortified 
as  astonished,  we  will  venture  to  say  without  any  fear  of  contradic- 
tion. We  will  say  it,  upon  the  ordinary  rules  of  probability,  having 
regard  to  the  principles  which  guide  human  conduct  and  regulate 
men*s  feelings.  We  will  say  it,  without  any  reference  to  the 
knowledge  we  may  possess  of  the  parties,  but  simply  and  solely 
upon  examining  the  things  which  have  been  given  to  the  careless, 
the  unfeeling  world — upon  the  certainty  that  these  disclosures  have 
been  made  without  the  least  regard  to  what  would  have  been  the 
wishes  of  the  persons  most  immediately  concerned  in  them. 

Let  us  only,  by  way  of  illustrating  this  subject,  reflect  on  the 
nature  of  a  confidential  communication,  whether  in  a  letter  sent 
to  a  friend,  or  in  a  conversation  held  with  him,  or  in  a  secret 
diary  kept  for  the  writer's  own  convenience — it  may  be  a  journal 
of  his  thoughts  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  for  his  own  im- 
provement— or  even  in  a  record  kept  of  his  opinions  respecting 
men  and  things,  opinions  often  lightly  taken  up  and  as  easily  laid 
down,  but  always  noted  down  unavoidably  on  the  sudden,  and  as 
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uoavoidably  seldom  if  ever  corrected  after  the  lapse  of  time  and 
greater  experience  has  afforded  the  ground  and  proved  the  fitness 
of  a  change  of  sentiment.  Ail  such  communications  to  an  inti- 
mate friend  are  confidential  in  the  strictest  sense  of  a  word  that 
seems  to  have  dropped  from  the  English  and  the  French  vocabu- 
laries. All  such  communings  of  men  with  their  own  heart  are 
more  sacred  still.  Yet  of  such  are  composed  the  greater  number 
of  the  '  Memoirs^  with  Original  Correspondence  and  other  Un- 
published papers/  which  are  daily  printed.  Can  anything  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  bitter  remarks,  for  example,  which  the 
kindest  of  men  will  in  a  moment  of  irritation  make  on  a  friend, 
still  more  on  a  stranger^  import  really  anything  rather  than  an 
opinion  deliberately  formed  ?  A  journalist  (we  mean  an  indivi- 
dual who  keeps  a  diary)  goes  into  company ;  he  hears  a  person 
run  down  by  one  of  some  authority ;  he  goes  home ;  he  enters  it 
in  the  page  of  the  day;  he  never  happens  again  to  see  the 
spokesman,  which  is  very  possible ;  or,  seeing  hun,  the  subject  is 
not  rerived,  and  no  retractation  takes  place — which  is  almost 
certain  to  happen,  even  though  the  assailant  had  altered  his 
opinion  the  day  after  the  conversation  was  held.  Then  the 
journal-maker  dies  a  few  years  after ;  his  name  (or  indeed  any 
name)  will  sell  a  work  of  this  kind ;  the  publisher  is  found ;  the 
price  is  paid ;  the  conversation  is  printed  and  is  read ;  and  the 
party  attacked  finds  himself  traduced  by  one  whom  he  had  be- 
lieved his  friend,  and  from  whom  he  possesses  respectful  and 
even  affectionate  letters  the  week  before  and  the  month  after  the 
day  in  question.  Two  persons  suffer  by  this  publication ;  the 
man  assailed  suffers  somewhat ;  his  assa^ant  suffers  a  great  deal 
more,  because  he  passes  for  a  false  as  well  as  a  spiteful  man ; 
and,  what  is  equally  manifest,  instead  of  the  truth  or  anything 
like  the  truth  coming  out  by  means  of  the  publication,  both 
parties  are  falsely  attacked ;  for  the  charges  were  rashly  and  in- 
accurately made,  and  they  were  made  in  the  firm  belief  that  they 
would  go  no  further,  and  he  who  made  them  was  quite  as  sincere 
in  all  his  professions  of  esteem  when  he  wrote  the  letters,  as  in  his 
momentary  displeasure  or  momentary  mirth  when  he  spoke  the 
words.  The  case  which  we  have  put  may  be  one  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  therefore  have  we  put  it ;  but  it  happens  to  be 
within  our  own  knowledge — a  case  which  actually  occurred,  and 
the  party  aspersed  only  abstained  from  showing  the  letters  be- 
cause he  well  knew  that  a  groundless  imputation  on  his  friend*s 
memory  would  have  arisen  from  their  perusal.  Had  he  died, 
and  had  Jiis  coiTespondence  been  also  published,  the  injury  to 
both  the  other  parties  would  have  been  remediless. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the  im- 
portance 
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portance  of  concealment  and  the  danger  of  publication  is  the  risk 
of  great  error  being  committed  and  so  great  injustice  done.  For 
the  subjects  on  which  men  s  feelings  are  most  easily  excited  and 
their  words  least  likely  to  be  measured  are  those  on  which  a  pro- 
mulgation of  their  confidential  communications  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous to  themselves— the  most  unfair,  the  most  cruel,  to  those 
they  attack.  It  is  in  the  violence  of  party  hostility,  in  the  zeal  of 
religious  controversy,  in  the  heats  of  domestic  strife  when  the 
^  love  to  hatred  turned '  for  the  moment  pours  out  the  whole  soul 
in  its  bitterness  into  a  confiding  ear — it  is  in  these  paroxysms  of 
the  feelings  that  men  are  most  likely  to  employ  the  strongest 
language ;  and  this  language  on  subjects  like  these  is  sure  to 
inflict  the  deepest  wounds.  The  most  consistent  and  honest  and 
self-denying  of  partisans  has  disappointed  the  unreasonable  de- 
sires of  some  over-iealous  political  ally ;  he  is  talked  of  and 
written  of  as  an  apostate — a  renegade.  The  most  sincerely  pious 
of  men  differs  from  one  whose  zeal  exceeds  his  knowledge,  and 
whose  charity  is  less  than  either,  yet  one  entirely  well  meaning 
and  conscientious ;  he  is  classed  among  the  infidels  and  the  re- 
probates ;  or  because  his  faith  was  built  on  another  foundation  or 
measured  by  a  different  standard  from  that  of  his  friend  '  righteous 
over  much,'  he  lived,  peradventure  he  died,  without  religion.  The 
best  of  sons  displeases  the  kindest  of  parents  in  some  match ; 
or  the  tenderest  of  wives  is,  because  of  her  tenderness,  for  the 
moment  jealous  of  some  attention  shown  to  another  by  the  most 
faithful  of  husbands ;  or  the  cherished  member  of  some  family,  a 
member  possibly  standing  high  in  public  estimation  and  a  candi- 
date for  exalted  office,  may  be  seized  with  a  temporary  alienation 
of  mind — and  into  the  ear  of  confidants  are  poured  the  grievances 
of  the  child,  the  displeasure  of  the  parent,  the  agonies  of  the 
wife,  the  indignant  defence  of  the  husband,  and  the  sorrows  of 
the  statesman's  alarmed  kindred.  How  would  any  of  these 
parties  receive  a  proposal  to  detail  his  griefs  or  his  complaints  in 
a  public  company  ?  How,  to  make  his  wrongs  or  his  sorrows 
known  among  the  people  at  large  ?  How  would  he  look,  how 
scream,  were  he  told  that  the  confidant  he  had  chosen  was  about  to 
make  his  secret  communication  public  ?  How,  were  he  informed 
that  his  most  private  letter  was  on  its  way  to  the  press  ?  Yet  of  such 
matters  are  the  publications  composed  of  which  we  are  now  treat- 
ing ;  nay,  again,  some  of  the  cases  put  are  not  imaginary.  All  these 
confidences  are  made  in  the  certain  assurance  that  the  utmost  secrecy 
will  be  preserved.  Upon  most  of  them  such  secrecy  is  unlimited 
in  point  of  time ;  and  the  death  of  the  parties  works  no  release  from 
the  strict  obligation  of  concealment.  How  then  has  the  person  into 
whose  possession  the  communications  accidentally  come^  the  least 
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rieht  to  call  in  the  multitude  and  make  public  the  private  and  con- 
fidential statements  of  those  no  longer  able  to  give  a  release  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  representatives  of  deceased  persons  are 
thrown  into  a  difficult  and  embarrassing  position  by  not  knowing 
what  to  publish  and  what  to  suppress,  when  no  wish  has  been 
signified  by  the  author  or  owner  of  the  papers — we  make  answer 
that  nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  the  great  rule  of  fair  conduct^ 
and  nothing  more  easy  than  to  follow  it.  They  have  one  test  at 
hand  readily  applied  to  every  case  alike.  Would  the  party,  were 
he  alive,  have  allowed  the  publication  considering  all  circum- 
stances? If  it  is  most  likely  that  he  would  not,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  case — there  can  be  no  publication.  If,  again,  it  is  sufficiently 
probable  that  he  would,  then  the  next  question  arises — is  the  pub- 
lication certain  to  reflect  no  discredit  on  him  ?  If  this  question 
is  also  answered  favourably,  it  only  remains  to  ask  whether  any 
other  party  would  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  publication? 
Now  there  can  be  no  objection  to  publish  mere  reflections  upon 
a  man's  conduct,  so  as  no  matters  are  handled  but  those  of  public 
notoriety,  and  only  virulence  or  scurrility  is  to  be  suppressed. 
That  suppression  is  a  plain  duty,  because  the  deceased  having 
withheld  such  violent  invective  and  vituperation  himself  while 
living,  no  one  is  justified  in  printing  it  after  he  is  freed  by  death 
from  all  responsibility;  much  less  justifiable  is  it  to  publish  any 
secret  history  which  destroys  the  reputation  or  injures  the  feelings 
of  survivors ;  nay,  their  death  will  not  make  such  a  slander  of 
their  memories  justifiable  under  the  cover  of  a  person's  statement 
who  is  himself  no  longer  alive  to  vouch  his  narrative. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  confidence  of  private  society ;  and 
assuredly  it  is  worth  considering  whether  any  one  is  justified  in 
noting  down  of  an  evening  all  that  he  heard  men  say  while 
speaking  with  the  freedom  whidi  that  confidence  inspires;  at 
least,  whoever  so  writes  down  his  *  visa  et  audita,'  seems  under  a 
manifest  obligation  to  provide  that  his  journal  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished till  a  long  while  after  the  parties  are  gone  whose  sayings  he 
has  recorded.  For,  observe,  men  go  into  society  and  express 
themselves  frankly  and  unguardedly  from  being  wholly  ignorant 
that  their  words  are  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  journidist  has 
himself  led  them  into  this  error  by  concealing  the  fact  of  his  his* 
torical  habits.  Suppose  the  question  to  be  asked  by  the  journalist, 
like  those  we  have  already  framed  for  his  executor,  '  Would  such 
a  one  have  spoken  as  he  did  of  the  Sovereign  or  of  the  Church ; 
or  such  another,  would  he  have  spoken  of  religion  and  sacred 
things,  had  they  been  aware  that  all  they  sud  in  the  unguarded 
hours  of  social  intercourse  would,  before  they  slept,  be  reduced  to 
writing?'     The  answer  to  this  questkm  would  in  every  such 
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instance  dictate  the  absolute  duty  of  taking  care  that  no  publica- 
tion of  their  words  should  take  place  till  long  after  their  decease. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  publicity  which  is  in  these 
times  given  to  most  of  the  transactions  of  society  would  seem  to 
be  paving  the  way  for  a  still  bolder  and  more  universal  intrusion 
of  the  public  upon  all  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  at  least  of 
the  private  lives  of  those  who  fill  eminent  stations  in  the  world. 
The  press  has  already,  but  with  the  entire  consent  of  the  parties, 
made  good  its  footing  in  all  entertainments  not  only  of  a  public 
nature  but  of  a  general  description.  Some  persons  connected 
with  i\iQ  fourth  estate  (as  Mr.  Windham,  half  in  jest  but  half  in 
alarm  too,  termed  it)  are  admitted  to  most  of  the  great  evening 
and  morning  entertainments  given  by  our  nobility.  They  have 
not  as  yet  claimed  this  as  their  right,  nor  have  they  complained 
that,  though  admitted  to  the  balls  and  concerts  of  the  sovereign 
and  her  nobles,  and  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  all  that 
passes,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  called  in  to  assist  at  court 
dinners,  or  cabinet  dinners,  or  even  at  large  dinners  given  by 
persons  in  or  out  of  office  to  their  private  friends.  But  at 
least  this  must  be  said,  that  if  ever  the  day  shall  come  when  this 
addition  is  made  to  our  social  intercourse,  no  one  will  be  de- 
ceived ;  all  who  speak  round  a  table,  or  in  the  drawing-roam,  will 
have  themselves  to  blame  if  what  they  say  should  see  the  light. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  concealed  reporter;  his  function  is  unknown 
to  all ;  and  all  discuss,  and  jest,  and  sneer,  and  prose  in  the  belief 
that  it  goes  no  further ;  yet  all  the  while  there  are  reporters,  as  it 
were,  behind  a  screen :  nay,  the  press  has  occasionally  interfered 
on  the  decease  of  some  one  known  to  have  left  papers  of  'an 
interesting  description  *  or  of  '  an  important  kind  ;*  and  the  sur- 
viving family  are  charged  with  breaches  of  duty  to  the  •  country' 
if  they  shall  presume  to  withhold  documents  of  such  value  or  such 
curiosity  that  they  are  not  to  be  treated  as  private  but  as  public 
property.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  such  pretensions  in 
order  to  expose  their  extravagant  absurdity;  but,  ridiculous  as 
they  are,  they  rest  on  the  same  foundation  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  arguments  urged  to  vindicate  the  posthumous  publications  of 
which  we  have  been  treating  and  complaining. 

Before  quitting  the  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  we  may 
refer  to  one  form  of  the  offence  under  consideration,  and  which  is 
of  a  somewhat  peculiar  nature,  for  it  embraces  the  publication  of 
matters  which  for  the  most  part  are  not  of  so  private  a  nature 
that  they  should  never  at  any  time  see  the  light.  We  allude  to 
State  secrets,  to  cabinet  or  to  party  consultations,  to  secret  dis- 
patches, which  for  the  most  part  may  be  safely  made  public,  and 
thus  aid  history  b^  tjbnowing  a  light  upon  the  secret  springs  of 
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political  conduct,  and  the  proximate  or  remote  causes  of  public 
events.  We  say  for  the  most  part — and  no  more ;  because  there  are 
obviously  some  things  of  this  description  which,  for  the  sake  of  great 
national  interests,  never  ought  to  be  made  public  at  any  time.  Of 
late  we  have  witnessed  some  flagrant  breaches  of  all  propriety  in 
this  respect^  some  gross  infractions  of  the  obvious  rule  that  all 
the  official  communications  of  official  persons  are  to  be  deemed 
public  property  and  wholly  withdrawn  from  individual  control ; 
nay,  that  no  official  person  can  have  a  right  to  make  and  to  keep 
copies  of  such  documents,  any  more  than  he  has  a  right  to  appro- 
priate  any  other  portion  of  the  public  archives.  We  have  heard 
of  what  would  be  deemed  a  still  greater  outrage  upon  all  official 
decorum,  and  indeed  a  violation  of  all  good  faith  among  col- 
leagues in  the  same  government — of  men  keeping  a  journal  of  all 
their  cabinet  consultations,  and  leaving  it  behind  them  at  their 
decease.  The  combined  honour  and  discretion  of  their  surviving 
relatives  has  hitherto  prevented  this  bad  practice  from  bearing  its 
evil  fruits — but  the  seed  is  sown — the  thing  has  been  done. 

Having  now  expounded  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
men  in  the  circumstances  under  review — as  no  rules  can  be  of 
any  value  without  instances  to  exemplify  their  application,  we 
proceed  to  select  a  few  of  the  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a 
manifest  violation  of  the  considerations  that  ought  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  all  who  happen  to  find  themselves  possessed  of  a  de- 
ceased person's  papers,  whether  they  regard  their  duty  towards 
those  now  no  more  or  towards  the  survivors.  We  make  the  selec- 
tion with  no  prejudice  or  partiality  of  any  kind,  guided  only  by 
general  and  by  public  views  of  clear  duty,  and  indeed  pursuing 
the  same  line  of  observation  which  we  took  when  these  works 
were  more  particularly  the  subject  of  our  criticisms.  Their  con- 
tinued circulation,  however,  with  all  their  original  sins  retained  in 
spite  of  remonstrance,  is  a  fact  on  which  due  weight  will  be  laid. 

We  begin  with  the  sons  of  *  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,'  who  in  the 
year  1840  gave  to  the  world  the  whole  of  their  father's  manu- 
scripts, which  were  of  a  private  and  personal  nature,  but  none  of 
his  writings  upon  subjects  of  jurisprudence,  the  only  ones  which 
it  was  quite  clear  that  they  were  fully  entitled  to  make  public. 
We  do  not  hazard  this  assertion  rashly ;  for  their  volumes  contain 
the  most  irrefragable  proofs  of  its  truth.  It  there  appears  that  Sir 
S.  Romilly  had  occupied  much  of  his  leisure,  at  almost  every 
period  of  his  life,  with  composing  dissertations  upon  the  most 
important  questions  of  our  civil  and  criminal  law,  with  a  view  to 
its  improvement,  and  that  the  several  bills  which  he  brought  into 
Parliament  with  the  most  praiseworthy  perseverance,  never  aban- 
doning his  object  how  often  soever  defeated  in  its  pursuit,  con- 
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tained  onlj  a  small  portion  of  the  amendments  of  which  he 
deemed  our  \egal  system  capable,  and  capable  with  gi'eat  safety 
to  its  general  strnctnre.  These  papers  were  left  in  a  state  quite 
fit  for  publication,  although^  with  his  accustomed  modesty,  he  says 
in  his  will  that  they  are  not  so*  They  related  to  almost  ail  the  sub* 
jects  of  importance  which  had  ever  occupied  his  thoughts  in  re- 
tirement or  attracted  his  public  ezerticms :  so  far  from  having  the 
least  disinclination  to  their  being  published,  he  expressly  desires 
it  '  in  case  his  friends  should  think  that  it  might  be  of  any  senace,' 
and  desires  that  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  their  ^  injuring  his 
reputation  as  an  author  or  a  lawyer,*  about  which  he  is  quite 
indifferent,  '  if  they  can  be  any  way  useful  *  (vol.  i.,  p.  10). 
There  were,  besides,  some  very  interesting  letters  of  his  on  the 
early  events  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  on  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, contributed  by  him  to  a  work  called  Groenvelt'n  Letters, 
published  in  1790 :  these  are  now  quite  unknown,  and  the  book 
has  long  since  been  out  of  print.  The  editors  of  the  '  Memcnrs* 
might  have  rendered  an  acceptable  service,  and  complied  with 
their  father's  wishes,  by  republishing  these  with  the  papers  on 
jurisprudence.  But  then  such  a  work  would  have  only  had  an 
interest  with  the  learned  and  reflecting  few.  '  Memoirs !  Me- 
moirs !  and  Correspondence  I*  is  the  cry  of  the  multitude ;  and 
therefore  only  the  letters,  and  the  autobiography,  and  the  diary,  are 
given  to  the  world.  Were  these  ever  intended  by  the  author  to 
see  the  light,  by  being  sold  in  the  shops  in  three  editions  after  the 
MS.  had  been  sold  by  the  editors  to  the  publisher  ?  We  take 
leave  very  confidently  to  answer  this  question  in  the  nq;ative — 
and  here  are  our  proofs. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  papers  is  the  '  Narrative  of 
his  Early  Life ;'  and  it  opens  with  a  distinct  statement  that  he 
writes  it  for  '  himself  and  himself  alone,'  for  his  own  instructioa 
and  amusement,  '  and  that  in  his  old  age,  should  he  live  to  be 
old,  he  may  have  the  means  of  retracing  his  early  years,  when  his 
memory  should  be  decayed*  (vol.  i.,  p.  1).  The  Narrative  from 
1757  to  1778  thus  opens — it  was  written  in  the  latter  year.  In 
1813  he  continued  it ;  and  being  then  the  father  of  a  family,  he 
says  '  that  his  only  object  in  resuming  the  work  is  to  leave  an 
account  of  himself  to  his  widow  and  children*  (ib.,  p*  41).  In 
1806  he  begins  his  Diary,  which  he  continued  to  within  a  few  days 
of  his  last  illness,  and  he  writes  it,  as  he  expressly  says,  for  lus 
own  individual  use,  that  he  may  '  be  compelled  to  reflect  on  the 
acts  of  his  life,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  has  been  actuated, 
and,  as  it  were,  to  pass  a  judgment  on  his  conduct  before  it  is  too 
late  for  any  self-confession  to  be  of  use  *  (ii.,  127)- 

Now,  idthoogh  we  plainly  see  that  the  publication  of  this 
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Narrative,  and  this  Diary,  never  entered  into  the  writer's  contem- 
plation>  while  he  freely  permitted,  and  even  desired,  that  of 
his  papers  on  jurisprudence,  yet  we  are  not  about  to  reprove  very 
severely  the  act,  however  unauthorised,  of  making  them  public. 
But  then  it  was  absolutely  essential  to  performing  this  act  blame- 
lessly that  nothing  should  have  been  inserted  in  the  printed  book 
which  the  amiable  author  would  himself  have  dearly  forbidden  to 
see  the  light  had  his  assent  been  asked,  and  nothing  of  which 
others  would  have  had  a  right  to  complain,  whether  he  had  him- 
self assented  or  no.  But  infractions  of  both  these  virtual  pro- 
hibitions abound  in  the  volumes.  It  is  certain  that  the  picture 
of  a  mind  morbid  from  its  earliest  years,  which  the  Narrative  con- 
tains, never  could  have  been  drawn  for  the  vulgar  gaze,  by  the 
delicate,  sensitive  person  who  was  at  once  the  subject  and  the 
artist. — It  is  equally  clear  that  the  mystery  which  hangs  round 
the  mention  of  his  mother's  name  never  could  have  been  intended 
by  him  to  attract  the  speculations  of  public  curiosity ;  for  only 
one  explanation  has  ever  occurred  to  any  reader,  and  it  is  that  the 
son's  morbid  state  of  mind  must  have  been  hereditary. — Again, 
the  broad  and  strong  disapproval  of  measures  and  wide  difierences 
with  men,  when  acting  with  those  men,  the  authors  of  those  mea- 
sures, should  have  been  suppressed,  because  the  writer  never  in- 
tended to  accuse  himself  of  blameworthy  conduct  before  the  world. 
— Furthermore,  we  greatly  question  his  desiring  that  all  his  share 
in  the  secret,  illegal,  unconstituticmal  inquiry  concerning  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  in  1806,  should  be  made  universally  known. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  vindication  of  that  bad  measure  to  urge,  as  he 
does,  that  it  was  only  an  ex-parte  investigation  with  a  view  to  either 
instituting  or  preventing  further  and  public  proceedings :  for 
though  it  led  to  preventing  any  trial,  or  any  Parliamentary  mea- 
sure, it  ended  in  a  report  to  the  King  condemnatory  of  his 
daughter-in-law's  conduct,  and  a  recommendation  that  he  should 
pronounce  upon  her  a  censure — ^without  ever  having  allowed  her 
to  know  the  inquiry  which  had  been  carried  on  behind  her  back» 
much  less  suffering  her  to  defend  or  explain  her  conduct.  That 
the  chief  civil  and  chief  criminal  judges  of  the  land  were  members 
of  this  secret  tribunal  only  made  the  matter  a  great  deal  worse  in 
the  eyes  of  all  honest  men. 

Last  of  all,  the  Prayer,  eloquent  though  it  be,  to  which  we 
formerly  alluded*  ought  never  to  have  seen  the  light,  unless  under 
a  positive  injunction  of  the  author  to  publish  it ;  for  he  assuredly 
never  could  have  deemed  it  right,  either  on  his  own  account  or 
that  of  his  family,  or  on  account  of  the  public  at  large,  to  avow 
himself,  as  this  document  most  unquestionably  does,  a  person 
who  belonged  not  to  the  ordinary  Christian  conununity,  and  who, 
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if  not  an  unbeliever,  was  yet  of  no  known  Christian  Church  or 
sect.  No  man's  want  of  belief  on  revealed  religion,  as  it  is  com- 
monly received,  ever  can  be  held  less  blameworthy  than  Sir  S. 
RomiIly*s^  because  he  must  have  reached  that  unfortunate  state 
of  scepticism  after  full  consideration,  and  with  a  very  reluctant 
step.  Yet  no  one  can  read  the  Prayer  and  suppose  that  he  was  a 
believer  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  Nor  can  any 
one  doubt  that  this  Prayer  was  the  communing  only  with  his  own 
heart,  and  was  of  all  the  things  he  ever  wrote  the  one  he  must  the 
last  and  the  least  have  desired  to  see  published. 

But  the  Diary  abounds  in  statements,  and  in  remarks  on  others, 
which  the  benevolent  author  was  the  last  man  to  intend  ever 
laying  before  the  world.  The  editors  tell  us  (i.  6)  that  these 
animadversions  are  *  such  as  the  terms  in  which  they  were  ex- 
pressed, and  the  object  for  which  they  were  written,  would  not 
have  justified  them  in  suppressing.'  The  author  has  himself 
declared  his  object :  he  only  intended  the  diary  as  furnishing  him- 
self with  the  means  of  self-examination.  Mr.  Dumont,  in  a  letter 
on  the  subject  of  publishing  the  papers — (a  letter  never  sent,  be 
it  remarked,  and  which,  being  only  found  among  his  papers^  we 
have  a  right  to  presume  does  not  contain  his  final  judgment) — 
while  he  admits  in  terms  '  that  Sir  S.  R.  never  had  thought  of 
publishing  them,'  only  says  that  the  leave  to  publish  would 
have  been  given  by  him  in  case  his  friends  should  think  the 
publicity  '  could  injure  no  one.'  Then  let  us  just  see  how  far 
the  editors  could  think  so,  and  how  far,  to  use  their  own  words, 
'  the  terms  in  which  the  animadversions  are  expressed  did  not 
justify  their  suppression  ;*  for  on  this  high  ground  do  they  most 
foolishly  and  thoughtlessly  put  the  issue.  They  are,  forsooth,  not 
merely  allowed,  but  compelled  to  print,  and  compelled  by  the 
tenour  of  the  statements.     Take  then  a  few  examples. 

The  attacks  on  Lord  Erskine,  Chancellor  of  the  Government 
to  which  Sir  S.  Romilly  belonged  as  Solicitor-General,  are  un- 
sparing. He  is  not  merely  held  up  to  ridicule  by  details  of  what 
passed  in  a  private  company  at  dinner  around  his  own  table — he 
is  not  only  distinctly  charged  with  utter  incapacity  for  his  high 
office — an  incapacity  avowed  by  himself  to  Sir  S.  in  a  confidential 
interview  fully  described — but  he  is  plainly  charged  with  partiality 
in  an  important  case  before  him,  and  partiality  arising  from  his 
having  in  early  life  been  on  a  friendly  footing  with  one  of  the 
parties.  Further  reflection  would  probably  have  altered  this 
opinion  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  all  points,  as  it  certainly  did 
on  one ;  for  the  Chancellor's  refusal  to  commit  the  party  charged 
by  Sir  Samuel  with  constructive  contempt,  which  called  forth  no 
little  animadversion  at  the  time  the  Journal  was  made,  appears 
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after  some  years  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  Sir  S.  RomiIly*s 
own  more  mature  opinion,  when  he  had  become,  in  ]810>  an  ad- 
versary of  the  House  of  Commons'  doctrine  upon  that  important 
subject 

Again, '  the  terms  in  which  the  animadversions  are  expressed/ 
and  which '  left  no  power  of  suppressing/  may  be  ill  ustrated  in  what 
the  Diary  represents  Lord  EUenborough,  then  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  to  have  said  at  the  Lord  Chancellor's,  but  said  privately 
to  Sir  S.  Romilly.  Of  Lord  Redesdale's  Insolvent  Act,  his  Lord- 
ship was  pleased  to  say  that  it '  was  nonsense  and  unintelligible* 
-^of  Lord  Redesdale  himself,  *  that  he  ought  to  be  put  in  a  straight 
waistcoat*  (iii.  20) — of  some  one  else  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill 
in  the  Commons  that  his  Lordship  *  knew  him,  and  he  was  a 
great  fool  / — and  although  the  book  here  gives  the  name  only  by 
way  of  asterisks,  in  another  page  of  the  Diary  we  have  it  at  full 
lei^rth  (conf.  ii.  109—120). 

Of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  the  Diary  records  that 
they  spoke  for  the  Catholic  Question  like  men  not  in  earnest,  and 
who  were  not  concerned  at  being  defeated.  Yet  this  was  five 
years  after  Mr.  Canning  had  made  the  most  strenuous  and  even 
successful  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  emancipation — exertions 
wholly  out  of  Sir  S.  Romilly's  reooUection  when  he  penned  this 
uncharitable  passage — but  which,  had  he  ever  dreamt  of  its  being 
published,  he  would  as  a  just  and  honest  man  have  remembered 
and  acknowledged.  So  when,  with  great  eulogy,  he  also  condemns 
Mr.  Brougham  for  want  of  temper  and  judgment — in  a  hasty  me« 
morandum  written  in  a  moment  of  party  disappointment,  1816 — he 
never  would  have  suffered  this  to  stand  unqualified,  probably  never 
to  stand  at  all,  since  we  find  him  in  a  more  deliberate  act,  his  last 
will,  two  years  after,  leaving  to  the  same  individual's  discretion 
the  question  of  selecting  his  papers  for  publication.  The  men- 
tion of  this  recals  to  our  recollection  that  the  selection  now  made, 
and  which  leaves  out  the  papers  on  jurisprudence,  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  have  had  I/>rd  Brougham's  concurrence,  because 
he  has  in  his  own  biographical  sketch  of  Romilly  expressed  his 
regret  at  the  omission.  Why  the  executor  and  editors  consulted 
others  and  themselves  rather  than  him  whom  the  testator  expressly 
desired  to  be  consulted,  it  would  be  for  them  to  explain. 

In  what  we  have  said,  nothing  we  trust  will  have  appeared  to 
detract  from  the  great  and  unfeigned  respect  with  which  we  have 
ever  regarded  the  eminent  and  truly  amiable  individual  whose 
family  we  have  felt  it  our  painful  duty  to  condemn  for  their  use 
of  his  papers.  These  papers  convey  a  most  pleasing  idea  of  his 
domestic  character,  and  although  it  is  plain  that  their  publication 
was  without  any  the  least  authoriw  from  the  author,  we  may  say 
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from  the  subject  of  them,  we  still  are  disposed  to  think  tlwt  had 
certain  portions  been  suppressed,  more  good  than  harm  might  have 
resulted  from  the  course  pursued. 

The  parties  whose  conduct  we  feel  it  necessary  next  to  bring 
forward  in  illustration  of  our  general  remarks,  are  the  sons  of  ano- 
ther distinguished  individual,  the  late  Mr.  Wilberforce.  We  have 
already  (vol.  liv.  p.  50)  had  occasion  to  show  how  far  from  raising 
their  father's  memory  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  their  indiscri. 
minate  printing  of  his  most  imperfect,  most  inoonsiderate,  and 
most  rambling  Diaries  and  Correspondence  has  been.  We  now 
must  add,  that  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  apparent  on  the 
face  of  every  page  both  of  the  Letters  and  of  the  Journals  and 
Minutes  of  Conversations,  thaq  that  they  were  all  of  a  purely  private 
description.  The  Journal  of  Religious  impressions  is  plainly  a 
writing  only  intended  for  the  unburthening  of  the  good  man*s  own 
mind,  and  for  aiding  him  in  the  pious  task  of  self-examinatioa. 
All  his  doubts  and  his  fears,  his  qualms  and  his  scruples,  his 
alarms  lest  he  should  have  had  short-comings  in  his  aspirations 
after  sanctification  and  humility  and  spiritual  abstraction,  are 
registered  for  his  own  use  and  his  own  edification.  The  dialogue 
or  the  monologue  of  the  Confessional  might  as  well  be  made  pub- 
lic ;  but  though  nothing  could  more  astonish  or  more  shock  the 
humble-minded  and  pious  author  than  to  find  his  soul  thus^  as  it 
were,  tabled  for  dissection,  yet  the  operation  is  comparatively  harm-> 
less,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  risk  he  knowingly  exposed  him* 
self  to  when  he  wrote  and  left  his  Diary.  No  such  excuse  can  be 
offered  for  giving  the  secret  and  confidential  letters  of  others,  and 
those  portions  of  the  Conversation  Minutes  which  reflect  on  per- 
sons alive,  or  on  the  memory  of  persons  deceased — nor  can  any 
one  affect  to  doubt,  that  applying  the  tests  formerly  given  to  sueh 
publication,  they  would  at  once  have  given  a  negative  result. 

Thus,  who  can  doubt  that  if  Dean  Milner's  letters  upon  the 
state  of  his  mind  touching  spiritual  matters  had  been  shown  him 
or  recalled  to  his  memory,  he  would  at  once,  and  sternly  too,  have 
told  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  print  them  at  their  peril?  So 
in  Dec.  1 799,  he  writes,  *  that  all  his  bodily  complaints  are  no- 
thing to  the  great  darkness  and  temptation  of  his  mind  :'^^'  You 
would  not  believe  my  narrative  of  what  passes,  day  and  nighty 
and  even  in  dreams.*  He  then  speaks  of  occasional  flashes  of 
hope  in  his  despair,  but  compares  them  to  the  lightning  in  a 
tempest,  and  says  that  he  all  but  despairs.  In  Sept.  1804,  when 
in  the  very  vigour  of  his  faculties,  he  writes,  ^  In  one  word,  I  have 
no  confidence  towards  God,  and  of  late  have  been  very  much  beset 
with  lamentable  temptations.*  After  much  more  to  the  same 
effects  be  addf>  *  Say  nothing  of  iiuMr^Icrndd  not  kdp  pouring  aui 
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my  spirit  a  little  to  y(m — yoti  know  not  what  I  suffer '  (Corr .  i.  320) . 
The  Dean  of  Carlisle  little  foresaw  that  his  injunction  of  secresy 
was  to  be  obsenred  by  causing  it  to  be  printed!  So  much 
for  what  concerns  the  Dean  himself;  but  he  is  just  as  unchari- 
table to  bis  neighbours,  and  would  have  liked  just  as  little  to  have 
his  privately  vented  vituperations  thus  published  to  the  world.  In 
one  letter  he  says  as  plainly  as  possible,  '  that  Dundas  (Lord 
Melville)  is  a  man  whom  nobody  thinks  well  of,  as  duplicity  and 
artifice  are  his  character,  and  that  he  is  always  acting  with  design 
in  the  worst  sense*  (Letter,  1792,  Life,  i.  347)--'««  character  as 
much  the  reverse  of  Lord  Melville's  as  it  was  possible  to  describe ; 
the  passage  as  false  as  slanderous. 

In  the  same  niche  with  the  publication  of  this  letter  we  place 
the  printing  that  entry  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  own  Diary,  in  which 
he  says  that  for  some  time  before  the  famous  Tenth  Report  against 
Lord  Melville  appeared,  and  wholly  independent  of  it,  Mr.  Pitt 
and  he  were  hardly  on  speaking  terms.  Some  one  must  have  de* 
cived  Mr.  Wilberforce  as  to  tUs;  the  thing  is  both  untrue  and 
impossible. 

Again,  Lord  Loughborough  had  for  more  than  half  his  life  filled 
the  highest  legal  ofiices-^Hiolicitor  general,  chief  justice,  lord 
chancellor.  As  lord  chancellor  he  had  been  assumed  to  hold  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  Church,  while  he  was  patron  of  between 
nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  of  her  livings,  was  keeper  of  the 
sovereign's  conscience,  and  visitor  of  many  colleges  in  the  uni- 
versities Indeed  a  letter  of  his  is  given  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, expressing  his  lordship's  '  sincere  hope  that  the  work 
on  Vital  Christianity  will  be  read  by  many  with  that  just  and 
proper  temper  which  the  awful  circumstances  in  which  we  stand 
ought  to  produce'  (Life,  vol.  ii.  102).  This  was  written  in  1797. 
But  behold,  it  now  appears  that  the  lord  high  chancellor  was  all 
this  time  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  infidel — for  in  vol.  i.  of 
the  Correspondence,  p.  29,  the  sons  of  Mr.Wilberforoe  are  pleased 
to  print  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gisbom  to  their  father  in  April,  1805, 
soon  after  Lord  Loughborough's  decease,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  he  came  to  Bath  a  year  or  two  before  he  died,  and  after  a 
long  and  acute  argument  with  Dr.  Randolph  against  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  was  converted  by  reading  '  Burgh  on  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,'  his  lordship  avowing  that  he  '  had  come  to  Bath  an 
infidel'  (p.  31). 

The  publication  of  such  things  is  bad,  but  worse  remains  be- 
hind. What  shall  be  said  of  £e  reckless  haste  of  these  gentle- 
men when  we  find  them  printing  a  letter  of  their  father  to  Mr. 
Bankes  on  Bishop  Prettyman's  death,  complaining  that  till  six 
hours  before  Mr.  Pitt'»  death  the  Bishop  bad  never  spoken  to  him 
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on  religion,  and  yet  left  the  dying  man  under  the  impression,  a 
false  one  according  to  his  bosom  friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  he 
was  in  a  satisfactory  state  as  to  religion  ?  (Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
p.  508.)  But  still  more,  what  shall  be  said  of  those  editors,  who 
print  another  letter  written  by  their  father  to  Mr.  Gisbom  a  few 
days  after  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  and  communicating  to  his  friend,  he 
expressly  says,  '  in  the  strictest  confidence  what  he  is  bound  by 
promise  not  to  mention  generally'  (vol.  ii.  p.  7i)»  that  he  (Mr. 
Pitt)  apparently  for  the  first  time  prayed,  but  with  a  great  im- 
pression of  '  not  being  worthy  to  offer  up  prayer  in  his  present 
state.'  He  adds  that  this  appeared  to  be  all  that  passed  on  so 
important  a  subject  at  the  minister's  death.* 

Unwilling  to  mingle  water  with  our  wine,  we  say  nothing  of  the 
various  other  persons  who  are  either  when  living  or  after  their 
decease  assailed  by  the  disclosures  of  confidential  letters  or  con- 
versations contained  in  these  seven  volumes  of  Life  and  Letters. 
Many  things  are  also  to  be  found  in  them  which  cannot  be  called 
attacks  upon  men's  reputation,  but  which  nevertheless  hold  them 
up  to  contempt,  or  pity  akin  to  it,  or  to  ridicule — things  which  the 
amiable  and  kind-hearted  writer  would  sooner  have  put  his  hand 
in  the  fire  than  have  written  down  had  he  ever  foreseen  that  they 
were  to  be  published  to  all  the  world.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  Messrs.  Wilbcrforce  now,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
severely  reproach  themselves  for  all  this  indiscretion — ^but  the 
thing  is  done ! 

But  no  offender  has  been  greater  than  the  present  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  and  no  other's  offence  is  gpraver  than  his.  We  have  already 
made  reference  to  his  most  unjustiBable  publication  of  papers 
which  contain  matters  of  State,  and  which  past  all  dispute  belong 
to  the  public.  What  possible  right  had  he  to  use  them  for  his  own 
private  advantage,  and  to  print  them  without  obtaining  leave  from 
the  Government,  whose  servant  his  father  was,  to  whom  he  was 
amenable,  for  whom  every  one  of  his  official  papers,  whether 
marked  private  or  not,  was  exclusively  written?  That  by  ap* 
plying  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  an  injunction  to  stop  the  publi- 
cation would  at  once  have  been  obtained,  we  upon  the  most  un- 
questionable authority  affirm;  and  we  are  extremely  sorry  that 
this  course  was  not  pursued.  Justice  towards  Sir  Ilobert  Adair 
requires  us  to  note  the  great  difference  of  his  proceedings  from 
Lord  Malmesbury's :  he  carefully  abstained  from  publishing  one 
line  of  his  own  dispatches  until  he  had  obtained  the  express  per- 

*  The  omiiBton  of  all  blame  on  tiiia  publication  of  tnch  a  letter,  io  deKribed  at 
strictly  confidential  by  iti  writer,  ie  very  remarkable  in  the  Edinbuigh  Review,  1840, 
which,  to  give  it  the  more  publicity,  extract!  the  whole  letter,  and  miJcet  no  comment 
whatever;  indeed  rather  leemf  thaokful  for  the  publication. 
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mission  of  all  the  secretaries  of  state  who  were  in  oflBce  both  when 
he  was  preparing  his  valuable^  because  instructive  and  interesting^ 
work,  when  he  had  it  ready  for  the  press,  and  when  it  was  actually 
given  to  the  public. 

We  now  come  to  the  book  itself,  which  has  given  occasion  to 
the  preceding  dissertation.  It  is  a  new  offence,  aggravated  no 
doubt  by  the  peculiar  position  of  the  party^  but  not  by  any  in^ 
crease  of  the  evil  arising  from  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  dis- 
closures. The  author  is  the  physician  who  had  attended  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  for  many  years,  at  several  different  periods,  be- 
ginning in  1810,  when  he  accompanied  her  on  her  travels  in  the 
East.  From  that  time  he  remained  with  her  till  1817.  He  again 
joined  her  in  1829,  after  apparently  attempting  repeatedly  to  do 
so  during  about  three  years,  being  always  prevented  by  what  he 
considers  as  cross-accidents,  but  which  really  resolve  themselves 
into  his  want  of  resolution.  He  now  had  married  and  took  his 
wife  with  him,  whose  society  seems  little  to  have  suited  the  humour 
and  tastes  of  his  patient ;  so,  after  about  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
returned  to  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  1836  Lady  Hester  was 
seized  with  a  desire  again  to  have  this  doctor  about  her  person ; 
with  his  usual  undetermined  mind  or  procrastinating  habits,  he 
takes  seven  or  eight  months  to  resolve — arrives  in  Syria  late  in  the 
summer  of  1837 — and  after  another  residence  of  twelve  months 
makes  his  formal  exit  at  her  own  express  desire,  conveyed  in 
her  usual  unceremonious  words^  *  The  sooner  you  take  yourself 
off  the  better'  (vol.  iii.  p.  255).  This,  however,  arose  from  no 
quarrel,  but  was  chiefly  owing  to  her  embarrassed  circumstances. 
She  died  about  two  years  after,  June,  1840. 

The  volumes  before  us  consist  of  anecdotes  related  by  her, 
opinions  expressed  by  her,  letters  written  by  her,  during  those 
several  residences  of  this  physician  under  her  roof,  and  to  him,  in  that 
confidential  capacity,  all  communicated  by  her,  of  course  without 
the  least  expectation  of  their  being  sold  and  published ;  though 
we  are  bound  to  add,  from  the  knowledge  we  have  of  her  nature, 
and  indeed  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  all  or 
almost  all  such  as  the  doctor  might  have  made  public  without  the 
least  chance  of  her  disapproving  of  the  proceeding,  could  her 
assent  have  been  asked. 

During  the  earliest  and  the  longest  residence  the  doctor  does 
not  appear  to  have  kept  a  journal,  which  however  he  did  during 
the  two  last  periods  of  his  intercourse  with  her.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  reasons  against  publishing  such  journals  that  great  errors 
can  hardly  be  avoided,  even  by  all  the  care  which  may  be 
used    to   attain   correctness.      The   person   who   keeps  such  a 
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diary  is  not^  peradventure,  of  the  same  class  with  those  to 
whom  the  ^  Anecdotes  and  Opinions '  relate.  He,  therefore,  is 
sure  to  miaapprehend  much  that  he  hears,  from  ignorance  of  the 
persons  deschhed,  or  from  unacquaintance  with  the  usages  and 
habits  of  the  sodetj  in  which  they  moved.  But  a  more  fruitful 
source  of  error  is  the  carelessness  with  which  familiar  and  easy 
conversation  is  unavoidably  carried  on.  Most  persons,  we  might 
say  almost  all,  are  accustomed  to  talk  for  relaxation,  and  without 
curiously  choosing  or  accurately  weighing  their  words.  Many 
epithets  are  appUed>  now  of  praise,  now  of  blame,  which  the  same 
individuals  never  would  employ  on  the  same  subjects  even  in 
writing  a  familiar  letter  to  a  private  friend«  Much  error,  in  the 
Way  of  exaggeration,  creeps  in  from  the  love  of  amusing  one's  self 
atid  others  at  the  moment.  Much  inaccuracy  in  detaihng  facts 
occurs  from  mistake,  through  want  of  recollection,  through  indulg- 
ing in  the  whim  of  the  hour,  through  the  impossibility  of  stopping 
at  every  sentence  to  reflect,  to  inquire,  to  compare,  to  weigh. 
The  whole  structure  of  conversation  is  alien  to  the  nature  of  an 
6j£act  historical  record.  Down  it  all  goes,  and  is  preserved  and 
made  public  as  if  it  were  a  spoken  history.  Yet  tell  any  of  the 
prolocutors  whose  words,  unknown  to  him,  are  thus  taken  down, 
that  what  he  says  will  be  entered  in  the  journal  immediately — he 
will  pause  and  reduce  his  talk  within  a  narrow  compass.  Tell 
him  that  all  will  be  printed  after  his  death — the  volume  of  his  con^ 
versation  will  shrink,  and  its  texture  will  become  even  more  sober, 
less  brilliant,  than  before.  Tell  him  that  all  will  be  published 
before  his  decease — and  he  will  be  reduced,  if  not  to  silence,  at 
least  to  the  most  concise,  the  most  matter  of  fact,  the  most  unin- 
teresting of  discourses.  When  Mr.  Bosweirs  first  work  in  this 
kind  appeared,  possibly  the  earliest  sample  of  it  in  existence,  his 
Journey  with  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Hebrides^  all  society  was  in  an 
uproar,  and  the  privacy  of  social  life  was  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end ;  if,  indeed,  an  end  was  not  put  to  all  such  intercourse.  Re- 
peated and  daily  increasing  instances  of  the  same  kind  have  accus- 
tomed us  to  this  outrage  without  reconciling  us  to  it.  But  we  are 
at  present  only  noting  the  causes  which  unavoidably  operate  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  either  the  '  Opinions  * 
or  the  '  Anecdotes'  which  such  publications  contain.  The  Opinions 
are  rarely  quite  real;  the  Anecdotes  never  quite  accurate.  A 
single  but  a  sufficiently  striking  instance  of  this  may  be  given  in 
connexion  with  the  work  before  us.  Scarce  had  it  appeared  when 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope's  brother,  who  had  been  severely  censured 
by  her  in  one  of  the  conversations  recorded^  for  having  dined 
with  Mr.  Fox  while  Mr.  Pitt  lay  on  his  deathbed^  published  a 
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flat  contradiction  of  the  whole  story.*  No  one  who  knew  any- 
thing of  Lord  Stanhope  could  have  for  a  moment  swallowed  such 
a  story  of  him ;  and  as  the  conversation  of  Lady  Hester  must  have 
plainly  shown  to  her  physician  that  there  existed  family  quarrels 
-^the  fruit  of  which  was  this  *  Anecdote ' — he  is  exceedingly  to 
be  blamed  for  having  given  it  publicity  without  further  inquiry. 
But  indeed  the  flighty  and  fanciful  character  of  Lady  Hester's 
mind^  and  the  extreme  violence  of  her  temper^  should  have 
warned  him  against  publishing  any  of  her  harsh  judgments-^if  it 
did  not  operate  to  forbid  the  whole  publication.  He  represents 
her  repeatedly  as  of  a  frame  of  mind  hardly  other  than  diseased. 
Surely  such  a  person^  however  endowed  with  genius^  if  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  conduct  of  individuals^  ought  not  easily  to 
find  one  who  will  both  record  her  decisions  and  promulgate  them 
to  the  world. 

These  remarks  seem  quite  necessarjr  in  treating  of  a  work  like 
the  present^  in  addition  to  the  more  general  observations  above 
delivered,  within  the  scope  of  whichi  too,  its  contents  frequently  fall. 
The  warning  thence  arising  to  the  reader,  that  he  should  be  on 
his  guards  is  the  more  necessary  for  the  sake  of  oommon  charity, 
and  indeed  common  justice,  because  the  nature  of  such  a  book 
unavoidably  is  such  as  to  give  it  extraordinary  Attractions.  These 
volumes  are  such  as  no  one  who  takes  them  up  can  easily  lay  down* 
The  character  of  the  principal  personage  is  one  of  no  ordinary  in- 
terest. The  granddaughter  of  Lord  Chatham,  she  had  all  his  spirit 
and  his  fire,  much  of  his  penetrating  quickness,  some  of  his  fancy, 
not  a  few  of  his  eccentricities.  She  was  not  well-informed  ;  for 
though  she  had  read  a  good  deal^  her  reading  had  been  very  desul*- 
tory ;  and  though  she  had  lived  with  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  her 
day,  she  had  mingled  in  their  conversation  with  an  overweening 
confidence  in  her  own  powers,  little  likely  to  make  her  a  docile 
auditor  or  a  careful  storer  up  of  what  she  might  hear.  For  nliany 
of  the  latter  years  of  her  singular  life  she  neither  read,  nor  oon^- 

-—         ^.-^■^-   — 

*  *To  Iha  Editor  of  the  7Ti»«t. — Sir, — I  regt«t  that  It  should  be  nece«ary  for  me,  in 
jostiQcation  of  my  own  character,  to  notiee  an  OMertion  made  in  "  llie  Memoin  of 
the  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  as  related  by  herself  in  eoiiTersatioDs  with  her  Physician  " 
(toI.  ii.,  p.  296),  that  I  went  to  dine  in  company  with  Mr.  Fox  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  on 
his  deathbed.  This  is  utterly  unfounded,  fot  I  never  dined  in  company  with  Mr. 
Fox,  and  never  had  any  personal  acquaintance  with  hitn-— and  at  the  period  referred  to 
I  dined  at  Mr.  Pittas  house  in  Downing  Street,  with  a  large  party,  assembled  as  usual 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  There  are  in  those  Memoirs  several  other  misre- 
presentations and  mis-statements  concerning  myself,  Whith  I  forbear  to  mention,  as 
they  relate  to  private  and  family  afikirs.— 'I  may  also  ex^jress  my  concern  that  any 
physician  should  have  considered  it  as  consistent  with  his  sense  of  |iropriety  to  pub- 
fish  the  report  of  conversations  between  himself  and  one  of  his  patients. — I  am,  Sir, 
yout  fkithnil  humble  servant,  Star hofb.' 

<  London,  July  9/ 
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versed  with  those  who  had ;  her  intercourse  being  only  with  her 
servants,  a  few  of  the  natives^  some  occasional  visitors,  for  a  few 
excited  moments  each, — and  this  journalizing  doctor,  whose  share 
in  the  performance  indicates  very  scanty  literature  or  information 
of  any  kind.  But  in  the  great  faculty  of  seeing  clearly  into  cha- 
racter she  excelled  to  the  last,  and  was  seldom  mistaken,  unless 
when  her  temper  or  her  prejudice  dug  pitfalls  for  her  judgment. 
Her  courage  was  undaunted  at  all  times;  her  patience  and  fortitude 
far  greater  than  such  a  temperament  could  have  easily  made  cre- 
dible ;  her  pride  towering,  like  that  of  all  her  house ;  her  honour, 
like  theirs,  pure  from  every  stain  ;  her  generosity  so  boundless  as 
to  spurn  all  the  limits  which  her  means  prescribed.  In  her  ideas, 
and  so  in  her  projects,  there  was  ever  somewhat  of  the  romantic — 
much  of  fancy — little  of  reason  or  reflection ;  yet  with  all  this,  which 
points  to  the  ideal  and  impracticable,  she  acquired  an  inflaence,  an 
ascendant,  over  those  with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  whether  public 
or  private  parties,  which  seems  all  but  fabulous ;  and  she  was  truly, 
for  some  years,  regarded  as  a  kind  of  power  in  the  Levant,  though 
living  with  a  small  retinue,  in  a  lone  house,  on  a  moderate  income. 
This  she  owed  to  her  firm  and  conmianding  will.  Difficulties  she 
contemned,  and  impossibility  was  not  a  word  gf  her  vocabulary, 
any  more  than  of  her  grandfather's.  That  her  illustrious  uncle 
derived  his  cool  and  practical  judgment  from  the  cross  of  the 
Grenville  blood,  can  well  be  conceived ;  but  then  we  must,  in 
contemplating  the  niece,  have  recourse  to  the  supposition  either 
that  Chatham's  fervent  heat  had,  with  his  gout,  passed  over  one 
generation,  or  that  the  Stanhope  admixture  had  neutralized  the 
Grenville  influence ;  for,  assuredly,  no  two  characters  ever  re- 
sembled each  other  less,  in  all  but  generous  neglect  of  self  and 
high  principles  of  honour,  than  did  those  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lady 
Hester.  Nor  was  there  less  of  likeness  in  the  outward  form  than 
in  the  interior  of  these  remarkable  relatives.  Lady  Hester  was, 
though  tall,  of  a  fine  and  feminine  form;  and  as  her  figure  was 
graceful,  her  features  were  both  beautiful  and  expressive.  *  She 
might  well,  in  her  early  day,  fix  the  deepest  affections  of  as 
noble-hearted  a  soldier  as  ever  died  on  the  bed  of  honour.  She 
might  well,  ere  that  cruel  termination  of  her  hopes  gave  the  ulti- 
mate dark  shade  to  her  temperament,  have  been  the  chosen 
solace  of  the  private  hours  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  his  favourite  sister,  and  lived  with  him 
for  the  last  years  of  his  eventful  life.  With  her  great  talents,  her 
lively  and  various  conversation,  her  admirable  manners,  her  frank- 
ness— so  likely  to  relieve  one  whose  shyness  was  habitual  and 
painful — she  became  the  favourite  associate  of  his  leisure^  and 
was  quite  necessary  to  bis  existence.  Before  her  he  freely  un- 
bent 
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bent  himself;  and  as  she  remembered  much  that  had  passed  in 
his  society^  and  was  naturally  fond  of  dwelling  upon  the  subject, 
the  principal  charm  of  these  volumes  is  derived  from  their  con- 
stant  reference  to  the  habits  of  that  great  man.  Nor  can  anything 
be  well  conceived  more  attractive  than  his  simple,  amiable  character 
as  it  appears  in  their  pages.  He  is  hardly  ever  mentioned  that  he 
does  not  rise  in  our  esteem.  We  give  a  few  passages  almost  at 
random,  selecting  such  as  there  seems  no  reason  whatever  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of : — 

• "  It  is  wonderful,*'  said  she,  *•  what  a  man  Mr.  Pitt  was.  Nobody 
would  have  suspected  how  much  feeling  he  had  for  people's  comforts 
who  came  to  see  him.  Sometimes  he  would  say  to  me,  **  Hester,  you 
know  we  have  got  such  a  one  coming  down.  I  believe  his  wound  is 
hardly  well  yet,  and  I  heard  him  say  that  he  felt  much  relieved  by  fo- 
mentations of  such  a  herb :  perhaps  you  will  see  that  he  finds  in  his 
chamber  all  that  he  wants."  Of  another  he  would  say,  "  I  think  he 
drinks  ass's  milk ;  I  should  like  him  to  have  his  morning's  draught.'* 
And  I,  who  was  born  with  such  sensibility  that  I  must  fidget  myself 
about  everybody,  no  matter  whom,  was  always  sure  to  exceed  his 
wishes. 

"  *  Would  you  believe,  doctor,  that  in  the  last  weeks  of  his  last  illness 
he  found  time  to  think  about  his  groom  in  a  way  that  nobody  would 
have  suspected  in  him  ?  He  had  four  grooms  who  died  of  consumption, 
from  being  obliged  to  ride  so  hard  after  him  ;  for  they  drank  and  caught 
cold,  and  so  ruined  their  constitutions.  This  one  I  am  speaking  of, 
when  first  attacked  in  the  lungs,  was  placed  at  Knightsbridge,  and  then 
sent  to  the  seaside.  One  day,  Mr.  Pitt,  speaking  of  him,  said  to  me, 
"  This  poor  fellow,  I  am  afraid,  is  very  bad :  1  have  been  thinking  of  a 
way  to  give  him  a  little  consolation.  I  suspect  he  is  in  love  with  Mary, 
the  housemaid;  for  one  morning  early  I  found  them  talking  closely 
together,  and  she  was  covered  with  blushes.  Couldn't  you  contrive, 
without  hurting  his  feelings,  to  get  her  to  attend  on  him  in  his  illness  ?'* 

*'  *  Accordingly,  soon  after,  when  he  was  about  to  set  off  for  Hastings, 
I  went  to  see  him.  "  Have  you  nobody,*'  I  asked  him,  "  whom  you 
would  like  to  go  to  the  seaside  with  you? — your  sister  or  yoiu*  mother.*" 
"  No,  thank  you,  my  lady.'*  "  There  is  the  still-room  maid,  would 
you  like  her  ?'*  **  Ah,  my  lady,  she  has  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  is  always 
wanted."  From  one  to  another  I  at  last  mentioned  Mary,  and  I  saw  I 
had  hit  on  the  right  person ;  but,  however,  he  only  observed,  he  should 
like  to  see  her  before  he  went.  Mary  was,  therefore,  sent  to  him ;  and 
the  result  of  their  conversation  was,  that  he  told  her  he  would  marry  her 
if  he  recovered,  or  leave  her  all  he  had  if  he  died — which  he  did.** ' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  187—189. 

*  When  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from  office,  and  sold  Hollwood,  his  favourite 
child,  he  laid  down  his  carriages  and  horses,  diminished  his  equipage, 
and  paid  off  as  many  debts  as  he  could.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  com- 
plete revolution,  his  noble  manners,  his  agreeable  condescending  air, 
never  forsook  him  for  a  moment.    To  see  him  at  table  with  vulgar  sea 
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captaiiui,  and  ignorant  militia  colondsi  with  two  or  thrte  aerranta  in 
attendancft-^he,  who  bad  been  accuBtotned  to  a  aerrant  bebind  each 
chair,  to  all  that  was  great  and  dittinguiabed  in  Europe— one  might 
have  supposed  disgust  would  have  worked  aome  change  in  him.  But  in 
either  case  it  was  the  same — always  the  admiration  of  all  around  him. 
He  was  ever  careful  to  cheer  the  modest  and  diffident ;  but  if  some  for- 
ward young  fellow  exhibited  any  pertness,  by  a  short  speech,  or  by  ask- 
ing some  puzzling  question,  he  would  give  him  such  a  set  down  that  he 
could  not  get  over  it  all  the  evening.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  68. 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  consideration  for  age  was  very  marked.  He  had,  exclu- 
sive of  Walmer,  a  house  in  the  villi^e,  for  the  reception  of  those  whom 
the  caatle  could  not  hold.  If  a  respectable  commoner,  advanced  in 
years,  and  a  young  duke  arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  there  happened 
to  be  but  one  room  vacant  in  the  castle,  he  would  be  sure  to  assign  it  to 
the  senior ;  for  it  is  better  (he  would  say)  that  these  voung  lords  should 
walk  home  on'a  rainy  night  than  old  men :  they  can  bear  it  more  easily. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he  always  conceived  more 
favourably  of  that  man's  understanding  who  talked  agreeable  nonsense, 
than  of  his  who  talked  sensibly  only ;  for  the  latter  might  come  from 
books  and  study,  while  the  former  could  only  be  the  natural  fruit  of 
imagination. 

'  Mr.  Pitt  was  never  inattentive  to  what  was  passing  around  him, 
though  he  often  thought  proper  to  appear  so.  On  ond  occasion  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  took  him  to  the  Ashford  bsll  to  show  him  off  to  the 
yeomen  and  their  wives.  Though  sitting  in  the  room  in  all  his  sena- 
torial seriousness,  he  contrived  to  observe  everything;  and  nobody' 
(Lady  Hester  said)  *  could  give  a  more  lively  account  of  a  ball  than  he. 
He  told  who  was  rather  fond  of  a  certain  captain ;  how  Mrs.  K.  waa 
dressed  ;  how  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Johnson,  or  Miss  Anybody,  danced  ; 
and  had  all  the  minutiae  of  the  night  as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  an 
idle  looker-on.'— /i.,  pp.  12,  73. 

*  Lady  Hester  said,  that  thote  who  asserted  that  Mr.  Pitt  wanted  to 
put  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  and  that  they  followed  his  principles, 
bed ;  and  if  she  had  been  in  parliament  she  would  have  told  them  so. 
''  I  once  heard  a  great  person,"  added  she,  "  in  conversation  wiUi  him 
on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was,  '^  Whenever  I  can  make  peace, 
whether  with  a  consul,  or  with  whosoever  is  at  the  head  of  the  French 
government,  provided  I  can  have  any  dependence  on  him,  I  will  do  it." 
Mr.  Pitt  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  the  Bourbons;  and  the  only 
merit  that  he  allowed  to  any  one  of  them  was  to  him  who  was  afterwards 
Charles  X.,  whose  gentlemanly  manners  and  mild  demeanour  he  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with.  Mr.  Pitt  never  would  consent  to 
their  going  to  court,  because  it  would  have  been  a  recognition  of 
Louis  XVIIL'— y&.,  pp.  13,  74. 

'  After  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  I  could  not  cry  for  a  whole  month  and  more. 
I  never  shed  a  tear,  until  one  day  Lord  Melville  came  to  see  me  j  and 
the  sight  of  his  eyebrows  turned  grey,  and  his  changed  face,  made  me 
burst  into  tears.    I  felt  much  better  for  it  after  it  was  over.' — i&«»  p.  79. 

<  When  Mr.  Pitt  waa  going  to  Bath,  in  his  laat  ilhieas,  he  told  me  he 
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had  just  Been  Arthur  Wellesley.  He  spoke  of  him  with  the  greatest 
commendation ;  and  said^  the  more  he  saw  of  him  the  more  he  admired 
him.  "  Yes,"  he  added,  **  the  more  I  hear  of  his  exploits  in  India,  the 
more  I  admire  the  modesty  with  which  he  receives  the  praises  he  merits 
from  them.  He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  saw  that  was  not  vain  of  what  he 
had  done,  and  had  so  much  reason  to  be  so."  This  eulogium,  Lady 
Hester  said,  **  Mr.  Pitt  pronounced  in  his  fine  mellow  tone  of  voice, 
and  this  was  the  last  speech  I  heard  him  make  in  that  voice  ;  for,  on 
his  return  from  Bath,  it  was  cracked  for  ever." — iS.,  pp.  81,  82. 

*  I  recollect  one  day  Mr.  Pitt  came  into  the  drawing-room  to  me — 
**  Oh ! "  said  he,  "  how  I  have  been  bored  by  Sir  Sydney  coming  with 
his  box  full  of  paperS)  and  keeping  me  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  I  had 
so  much  to  do !  "  I  observed  to  him  that  heroes  were  generally  vain  : 
'*  Lord  Nelson  is  so."  "  So  he  is,"  replied  Mr.  Pitt ;  **  but  not  like  Sir 
Sydney :  and  how  different  is  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  has  just  quitted 
me !  He  has  given  me  details  so  clear  upon  affairs  in  India !  and  he 
talked  of  them,  too,  as  if  he  had  been  a  surgeon  of  a  regiment,  and  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them ;  so  that  I  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  his 
modesty  or  his  talents :  and  yet  the  fate  of  India  depends  upon  them." — 
/&.,  p.  292,  293. 

The  following  is  not  an  exaggerated  account  of  Mr.  Pitt*s 
simple  tastes^  and  of  bis  hard  work : — 

'  When  Mr.  Pitt  was  atWalmer,he  recovered  his  health  prodigiously. 
He  used  to  go  to  a  farm  near  Walmer,  where  hay  and  com  were  kept 
for  the  horses.  He  had  a  room  fitted  up  there  with  a  table  and  two  or 
three  chairs,  where  he  used  to  write  sometimes,  and  a  tidy  woman  to 
dress  him  something  to  eat.  Oh !  what  slices  of  bread  and  butter  I 
have  seen  him  eat  there,  and  hunches  of  bread  and  cheese  big  enough 
for  a  ploughman.  He  used  to  say  that,  whenever  he  could  retire  from 
public  life,  he  would  have  a  good  English  woman  cook.  Sometimes, 
after  a  grand  dinner,  he  would  say,  "  I  want  something — I  am  hungry." 
And  when  I  remarked,  **  Well,  but  you  are  just  got  up  firom  dinner," 
he  would  add,  **  Yes ;  but  I  looked  round  the  table,  and  there  was 
nothing  I  could  eat — all  the  dishes  were  so  made  up,  and  so  unnatural." 
Ah,  doctor!  in  town,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  what  a  life  was 
his !  Roused  from  his  sleep  (for  he  was  a  good  sleeper)  with  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Melville ; — then  down  to  Windsor ;  then,  if  he  had  half  an 
hour  to  spare,  trying  to  swallow  something : — Mr.  Adams  with  a  paper, 
Mr.  Long  with  another ;  then  Mr.  Rose ;  then,  with  a  little  bottle  of 
cordial  confection  in  his  pocket,  off  to  the  House  until  three  or  four  in 
the  morning;  then  home  to  a  hot  supper  for  two  or  three  hours  more, 
to  talk  over  what  waa  to  be  done  next  day : — and  wine,  and  wine  I — 
Scarcely  up  next  morning,  when  tat-tat-tat — twenty  or  thirty  people 
one  after  another,  and  the  horses  walking  before  the  door  from  two 
till  sunset,  waiting  for  him.  It  was  enough  to  kill  a  man — it  was 
murder  V—Ib.,  pp*  64-— 66. 

The  following  passage  shows  how  easily  and  how  well  he 
could  enter  into  the  most  ordinary  matters^  and  with  an  interest 
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in  them  which  showed  the  singular  frankness  of  a  mind  from  its 
earliest  years  occupied  with  the  greatest  affairs^  and  worn  bjr  the 
heaviest  cares : — 

*'  People  thought  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  care  about  women,  and  knew  nothing 

abbut  [them ;  but  they  were  very  much  mistaken.     Mrs.  B s,  of 

Devonshire,  when  she  was  Miss  W ,  was  so  pretty,  that  Mr.  Pitt 

drank  out  of  her  shoe.  Nobody  understood  shape,  and  beauty,  and 
dress,  better  than  he  did ;  with  a  glance  of  his  eye  he  saw  it  all  at  once. 
But  the  world  was  ignorant  of  much  respecting  lum.  Who  ever  thought 
that  there  was  not  a  better  judge  of  women  in  London  than  he  ?  and 
not  only  of  women  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  eye,  but  that  his 
knowledge  was  so  critical  that  he  could  analyse  their  features  and  per- 
sons in  a  most  masterly  way.  Not  a  defect,  not  a,  blemish,  escaped  him : 
he  would  detect  a  shoulder  too  high,  a  limp  in  the  g^it,  "where  nobody 
else  would  have  seen  it ;  and  his  beauties  were  real,  natural  beauties. 
In  dress,  too,  his  taste  was  equally  refined.  I  never  shall  forget,  when 
I  had  arranged  the  folds  and  drapery  of  a  beautiful  dress  which  I  wore 
one  evening,  how  he  said  to  me,  ^*  Really,  Hester,  you  are  bent  on 
conquest  to-night :  but  would  it  be  too  bold  in  me,  if  I  were  to  suggest 
that  that  particular  fold—and  he  pointed  to  a  triangular  fall  which  I 
had  given  to  one  part — were  looped  up  so  ?"  and,  would  you  believe  it? 
— it  was  exactly  what  was  wanting  to  complete  the  classical  form  of 
my  dress.    He  was  so  in  everything. 

'  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  say,  when  I  went  out  in  my  habit  and  a  sort  of 
furred  jacket,  that  women,  when  they  rode  out,  generally  looked  such 
figures ;  but  that  I  contrived  to  make  a  very  handsome  costume  of  it. 

*  He  had  so  much  urbanity,  too !  I  recollect  returning  late  from  a 
ball,  when  he  was  gone  to  bed  fatigued :  there  were  others  besides  my- 
self, and  we  made  a  good  deal  of  noise.  I  said  to  him  next  morning, 
"  I  am  afraid  we  disturbed  you  last  night."  "  Not  at  all,"  he  replied ; 
^  I  was  dreaming  of  the  Mask  of  Cbmus,  Hester,  and,  when  I  heard  you 
all  so  gay,  it  seemed  a  pleasant  reality."  '—vol.  i.  pp.  181, 182. 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  general  accuracy  of  all  these  passages. 
Often  in  other  places  we  detect  plain  carelessness — as  at  vol.  i., 
p.  175,  where  she  makes  Mr.  Pitt  remark  the  resemblance  of  her 
voice  to  his  father's,  and  also  of  an  observation  she  had  been 
making, — '  Good  God !  if  I  were  to  shut  my  eyes  I  should  think 
it  was  my  father !  And  how  odd  !  I  heard  him  say  almost  the 
very  words  forty  years  ago  !'  Now,  as  he  was  only  forty-six  when 
he  died,  he  could  not  have  any  recollection  of  his  father's  opinions, 
delivered  when  he  was  six  years  old.  So,  though  it  may  be  quite 
true  that  he  had  a  great  dread  of  the  intriguing  nature  of  Lord 
A.,  and  the  chattering  of  his  wife,  it  cannot  be  true  that  he  ever 
gave  as  his  reason  for  not  marrying  the  eldest  daughter  that  *  for 
his  king  and  country's  sake  he  must  remain  a  single  man '  (vol.  i. 
p.  179).  Again,  he  never  could  have  'always  thought  well  of 
Sheridan*    (vol.  ii.  p.  58).      Indeed  we  set  this  down  to  the 
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doctor  8  inaccaracy  rather  than  hers.  The  exaggerated  account 
of  Mr.  Canning's  defects  we  can  only  ascribe  to  Lady  Hester's 
own  hatred  of  him,  which,  notwithstanding  his  sedulous  atten- 
tions to  her,  appears  to  have  been  intense ;  and  it  would  have 
been  better  had  she  confined  her  abuse  of  that  gentleman  to  her 
own  language,  and  not  invoked  her  illustrious  relative's  aid, 
whom  she  would  represent  as  having  a  very  low  opinion  of  his 
young  friend,  nay  as  even  disliking  him  and  quarrelling  with  him. 
It  is  quite  possible  Mr.  Pitt  may  have  censured  his  intriguing 
disposition,  and  possible  even  that,  as  she  represents  (vol.  ii.  p. 
316),  he  had  resolved  never  to  give  him  a  Cabinet  place — though 
without  any  gift  of  prophecy  we  may  discover  that  to  this  resolu- 
tion he  never  could  have  long  adhered.  But  that  he  was  fond  of 
Mr.  Canning's  society,  and  had  so  much  kindness  for  him  as  to 
overlook  his  faults,  no  one  can  doubt.  Other  inaccuracies  we 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  apportion,  whether  setting  them  down  to  the 
account  of  the  doctor's  lack  of  memory  or  the  patient's  abundance 
of  imagination ;  as  when  at  vol.  ii.,  p.  61,  she  describes  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  city  coming  to  offer  Mr.  Pitt  an  annuity.  Though 
the  fact  be  true,  and  that  he  refused  it,  the  sum  was  assuredly  not 
10,000/.  a  year ;  nor  did  any  one  come  with  a  gold  box  contain- 
ing 100,000/.  to  offer  it  as  a  bribe  or  a  gratuity.  Such  blunders 
as  the  making  Mr.  Pitt  sit  in  the  company  of  Home  Tooke  (vol. 
ii.  p.  31)  must  of  course  be  placed  to  the  doctor's  own  account 
alone. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  various  passages  which  give  a 
lively  picture  enough  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  herself,  and  her 
mode  of  life.  After  describing  her  as  retiring  very  late  to  bed, 
and  then  keeping  her  whole  household  on  the  alert  half  the  night 
with  orders  and  counter-orders,  at  length  towards  sun-rise  she 
would  be  still  for  a  season : — 

'  Worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  ringing,  talking,  and  scolding,  at  length 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  would  fall  asleep ;  all  would  be  hushed,  and  so  the 
silence  would  continue  for  three,  four,  or  five  hours.  But  soon  after 
sunrise  the  bell  would  ring  violently  again,  and  the  business  of  the 
morning  would  commence.  This  was  a  counterpart  of  the  night,  only 
that  the  few  hours*  sleep  gave  her  a  fresh  supply  of  vigour  and  activity. 
As  she  seldom  rose  until  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  intervening 
hours  were  occupied  in  writing,  talking,  and  receiving  people ;  for,  as  she 
then  sat  up  in  her  bed,  her  appearance  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  if 
she  had  been  on  a  sofa,  to  which  her  bed  bore  some  resemblance.  She 
would  see,  one  after  the  other,  her  steward,  her  secretary,  the  cook,  the 
groom,  the  doctor,  the  gardener,  and,  upon  some  occasions,  the  whole 
household.  Few  escaped  without  a  reproof  and  a  scolding;  her  im- 
patience, and  the  exactitude  she  required  in  the  execution  of  her  com- 
mands, left  no  one  a  chance  of  escape.    Quiet  was  an  element  in  which 
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a  ipirit  wo  restless  and  elastic  could  not  exist.  Secret  plsns^  expresses 
with  letters,  messengers  on  distant  journeys,  orders  for  goods,  succour 
and  relief  afforded  to  the  poor  and  oppressed-^^these  were  the  aliments 
of  her  active  and  beneyolent  mind«  No  one  was  secure  of  eating  his 
meals  uninterruptedly ;  her  bell  was  constantly  ringing,  and  the  most 
trifling  order  would  keep  a  servant  on  his  l^s,  sometimes  a  whole  hour, 
before  her,  undergoing  every  now  and  then  a  cross-examination  worse 
than  that  of  a  Garrow/ — ^vol.  i.  pp.  128, 129. 

The  doctor's  estimate  both  of  her  faculties  and  of  the  import- 
ance of  her  occupations^  is  perhaps  excessive ;  but  he  thus  paints 
her : — 

'  In'the  same  day  I  have  frequently  known  her  to  dictate,  with  the 
most  enlarged  political  views,  papers  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  a 
pashalik,  and  the  next  moment  she  would  descend,  with  wondrous 
facility,  to  some  trivial  details  about  the  composition  of  a  house-paint, 
the  making  of  butter,  the  drenching  of  a  sick  horse,  the  choosing  lambs, 
or  the  cutting-out  of  a  maid's  apron.  She  had  a  finger  in  everything, 
and  in  everything  was  an  adept  Her  intelligence  really  seemed  to 
have  no  limits ;  the  recesses  of  die  universe,  if  one  might  venture  to  say 
so,  absolutely  seemed  thrown  open  to  her  gaze.  In  the  same  manner 
that  she  frustrated  the  intrigues  and  braved  the  menaces  of  hostile  emirs 
and  pashas,  did  she  penetrate  and  expose  the  tricks  and  cunning  of 
servants  and  peasants,  who  were  ever  plotting  to  pilfer  her.  It  was 
curious  to  see  what  pains  she  would  take  in  developing  and  bringins  to 
light  a  conspiracy  of  the  vile  wretches,  who,  from  time  to  time,  laid  their 
deep  schemes  of  plunder — schemes  of  which  European  establishments 
have  no  parallel,  and  machinations  which  Satan  himself  could  hardly 
have  counteracted.  She  used  to  say,  "  there  are  half  a  dozen  of  them 
whom  I  could  hang  if  I  chose ;"  but  she  was  forbearing  towards  cuU 
prits  when  she  once  had  them  in  her  power,  although  unwearied  and 
unflinching  in  her  pursuit  of  them.' — vol.  i.  pp.  129,  130. 

Her  tyrannical  spirit  is  seen  both  in  such  passages  as  ths 
following,  and  in  various  traits  and  anecdotes  throughout  the 
whole  work ; — 

*  No  soul  in  her  household  was  suffered  to  utter  a  suggestion  on  the 
most  trivial  matter-*even  on  the  driving-in  of  a  nail  in  a  bit  of  wood ; 
none  were  permitted  to  exercise  any  discretion  of  their  own,  but  strictly 
and  solely  to  fulfil  their  orders.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  be  given  out 
by  any  servant  without  her  express  directions.  Her  dragoman  or  secre- 
tary was  enjoined  to  place  on  her  table  each  day  an  account  of  every 
person's  employment  during  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
names  and  business  of  all  goers  and  comers.  Her  despotic  humour 
would  vent  itself  in  such  phrases  as  these.  The  maid  one  day  entered 
with  a  message — **  The  gardener,  my  lady,  is  come  to  say  that  the  piece 
of  ground  in  the  bottom  is  weeded  and  dug,  and  he  says  that  it  is  only 
fit  for  lettuce,  beans,  or  selk  [a  kind  of  lettuce],  and  such  vegetables.** 
"Tell  the  gardencr»"  she  answered  vehemently,  " that,  when  I  order 
him  to  dig,  he  ii  to  dig»  and  not  to  give  bis  opinion  what  the  ground  is 
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fit  for.  It  may  be  for  his  grave  that  he  digi,  it  may  be  for  mine.  He 
must  know  nothing  until  I  send  my  orders,  and  bo  bid  him  go  about 
his  business."  *— vol.  i.  pp.  130, 131, 

Her  conversation,  however  rich,  eloquent  and  various,  must 
have  been  from  its  excess  a  sore  infliction.  We  question  if 
*  Sicilian  tyrants '  ever  invented  a  more  severe  suffering  than  the 
following  passages  describe  i-r^ 

*  In  the  latter  years  of  her  life  social  and  unrestrained  conversation 
was  out  of  the  question-^it  was  difficult  to  unbend  before  her — to  spend 
a  couple  of  hours  with  her  was  to  go  to  school.  She  was  unceasingly 
employed  in  laying  bare  the  weaknesses  of  our  common  nature.  Mercy, 
in  the  sense  of  tenderness  for  people's  foibles,  she  had  none ;  but,  to  her 
honour  be  it  said,  although  she  was  constantly  drawing  a  line  between 
the  high  and  low  bom,  good  qualities  in  the  most  menial  person  bore 
as  high  an  estimation  in  her  mind,  as  if  she  had  discovered  them  in 
princes. 

^  It  was  wonderful  how  long  she  would  hold  a  person  in  conversation, 
listening  to  her  anecdotes  and  remarks  on  human  life;  she  seemed 
entirely  to  forget  that  the  listener  could  possibly  require  a  respite,  or 
even  a  temporary  relief.  It  may  be  alleged  that  nothing  was  more  easy 
than  to  find  excuses  for  breaking  up  a  conversation ;  but  it  was  not  so— 
for  her  words  ran  on  in  such  an  uninterrupted  stream  that  one  never 
could  seize  a  moment  to  make  a  pause.  I  have  sat  more  than  eight, 
ten-^nay,  twelve  and  thirteen  hours,  at  a  time !  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
told  me  herself  that  Mr.  Way  remained  one  day  from  three  in  the 
afternoon  until  break  of  day  next  morning,  tete-a-tete  with  her ;  and 
Miss  Williams  once  assured  me  that  Lady  Hester  kept  Mr.  N.  (an 
English  gentleman,  who  was  her  doctor  some  time^  so  long  in  discourse 
that  he  fainted  away.  Her  ladyship's  readiness  m  exigencies  may  be 
exemplified  by  what  occurred  on  tnat  occasion.  When  she  had  rung 
the  bell,  and  servants  had  come  to  her  assistance,  she  said  very  quietly 
to  them  that  in  listening  to  the  state  of  disgrace  to  which  England  was 
reduced  by  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  (^this  was  in  1818-*19),  his 
feelings  of  shame  and  grief  had  so  overpowered  him  that  he  had  fainted. 
Mr.  N.,  however,  declared  to  Miss  W.  that  it  was  no  such  thing,  but 
that  he  absolutely  swooned  away  from  fatigue  and  constraint. 

'  Her  conversation  was  generally  familiar  and  colloquial,  sometimes 
sarcastic,  sometimes  rising  to  eloquence,  so  noble  and  dignified,  that, 
like  an  overflowing  river,  it  bore  down  everything  before  it.  Her  illus- 
trations were  drawn  from  every  sensible  or  abstract  thing,  and  were 
always  most  felicitous.  Her  reasoning  was  so  plain  as  to  oe  compre- 
hended and  followed  by  the  most  illiterate  person,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  was  strictly  logical,  and  always  full  of  strength  and  energy.  She  had 
read  all  subjects  without  books,  and  was  learned  without  lore ;  and,  to 
sum  up  all,  if  she  was  mad,  as  many  people  believed,  she  was,  like  the 
cracked  Portland  vase,  more  valuable,  though  damaged,  than  most  per- 
fect vessels.'— vol.  i.  pp.  136-138. 

Her  opinions  ware  of  the  most  extraordinary  cast^  she  was  re- 
ligious. 
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ligious,  constantlj  meditating  on  the  Deity,  and  endeavouring  to 
walk  purely  before  Him  both  as  to  her  conduct  and  as  to  her  bound- 
less charities.  She  believed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  read  scarce 
anything  but  the  Bible ;  but  she  firmly  expected  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah  as  close  .it  hand,  kept  two  horses  always  ready, 
one  for  his  use,  the  other  for  her  own  to  attend  him,  and  never 
suffered  any  one  to  ride  either  of  them.  Then  in  the  influence 
of  stars  and  of  the  evil  eye,  she  as  firmly  believed  as  any  of  the 
most  unenlightened  Orientals;  and  in  daemonology  she  placed 
such  implicit  faith  that  she  conceived  the  air  to  be  at  all  times 
peopled  by  pure  and  invisible  spirits,  with  whom  she  not  only  held 
an  imaginary  converse,  acknowledging  their  influence,  but  such 
was  the  mixture  of  the  natural  with  the  spiritual  in  her  notions  of 
their  nature,  that  she  considered  a  person  ought  to  move  care- 
fully, to  shut  the  doors  or  windows  with  caution,  and  to  handle 
the  furniture  with  circumspection,  lest  he  might  chance  to  injure 
their  delicate  frames. 

Her  imagination  so  mastered  her  reason  that^  notwithstanding 
her  knowledge  of  mankind,  her  eminently  suspicious  nature,  and 
her  boasted  power  of  seeing  through  characters,  she  was  the  easy 
dupe  of  impostors.  Thus  projectors  were  ever  obtaining  money 
from  her;  some  man,  designated  as  X.  in  these  volumes,  but 
whose  real  name  should  be  made  known,  pretended  to  bear  a 
message  from  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Bedford  to  her  with  offers 
of  pecuniary  assistance  to  liquidate  her  debts,  and  obtained  entire 
possession  of  her  confidence,  which  of  course  he  must  have  turned 
to  his  own  profit  and  to  her  loss.  The  rumour  of  a  Colonel 
Needham  having  left  his  property  in  Ireland  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
predeceased  him  by  a  few  days,  made  her  never  doubt  that  his 
heir-at-law,  Lord  Kilmorey,  must  make  over  the  estates  to  her, 
at  least  after  his  own  decease ;  and  she  is  for  years  in  expectation 
of  a  favourable  answer  on  this  head  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  to 
whom  she  had  written  as  her  negotiator,  but  who  no  doubt  consi- 
dered the  whole  affair  as  some  Irish  joke  or  Syrian  dream. 

After  all,  however,  her  embarrassments  appear  clearly  to  have 
resulted  from  her  boundless  charities  and  her  noble  munificence 
to  those  she  protected.  Her  country  and  her  countrymen  reaped 
largely  the  benefits  of  all  her  expenditure,  into  which  nothing 
mean^  or  paltry,  or  selfish,  or  calculating,  entered ;  and  we  must 
say  that  we  feel  truly  disgusted  at  the  return  she  received  from 
the  British  ministry  for  all  her  generosity — a  return  which  ap- 
pears, if  not  illegal,  yet  to  approach  the  very  limits  of  the  law. 
Some  money-lender  complained  that  she  was  in  debt  to  him, 
whereupon  Lord  Palmerston  thought  proper  to  issue  his  orders 
to  the  consuls  in  the  Levant  that  they  should  refuse  to  sign  any 
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certificate  of  her  being  alive^  which  ceremony  was  necessary  in 
order  to  give  her  the  right  to  draw  her  pension  quarterly !  The 
consequence  was  that^  on  a  mere  statement  by  one  party^  she 
was  depriyed  for  the  last  two  years  of  a  pension  as  much  her 
right  as  his  lordship's  rent^  perhaps  as  well  earned  as  his  lord- 
ship's salary.  We  verily  believe  this  instance  of  official  op- 
pression is  without  an  example,  and  we  are  curious  to  hear  by 
what  law  it  was  justified^  and  what  use  Lord  Palmerston  or  his 
colleagues  could  by  law  make  of  the  Parliamentary  pension 
which  they  thus  stopped.  The  statement  is  plainly  made ;  it  is 
placed  before  the  public  in  the  most  distinct  terms.  There  can 
be  no  denial  of  the  fact>  because  the  letters  of  the  consuls  are 
given  in  the  book :  there  must^  therefore^  be  some  explanation 
given — why  the  signature  was  refused  to  Lady  Hester,  which 
operated  as  a  stoppage  of  the  pension,  merely  because  some  one 
claimed  a  debt  from  her,  of  which  the  noble  ex-secretary  had  no 
official  knowledge;  and  there  must  be  some  account  rendered 
of  the  arrears  which  thus  accrued,  not  one  penny  of  which  the 
government  had  any  right  to  apply  in  payment  of  Lady  Hester's 
debts,  be  they  ever  so  clearly  due^  any  more  than  in  payment 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  own.  This  explanation  and  this  account 
we  shall  hope  to  see. 


Art.  Yh—The  Letters  of  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  Earl  of 
Chester Jield;  includivgrmfnerous  Letters  now  first  pv^ 
the  original  MSS,     Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Lord  Mahon,  in 
4  vols.,  8vo.     London.     1845. 

TWO  scions  of  the  old  knightly  house  of  Stanhope  were  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  James  L  The  elder  (and  only  surviving) 
branch  was  advanced  to  the  earldom  of  Chesterfield  by  Charles  I., 
in  whose  cause  its  zeal  and  sufierings  were  conspicuous.  Two  of 
its  cadets  earned  early  in  the  next  century  by  great  public  ser- 
vices the  separate  earldoms  of  Stanhope  and  Harrington ;  and  in 
the  former  of  these  junior  lines  the  succession  of  remarkable  abi- 
lities has  ever  since  been  uninterrupted — a  circumstance  perhaps 
unique.  We  believe,  taking  the  blood  all  together,  not  one  race 
in  Great  Britain  has  produced  within  the  last  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  so  many  persons  of  real  and  deserved  eminence  ;  but 
still  for  the  brilliant  variety  of  his  talents  and  attainments,  the 
general  splendour  of  his  career,  influence,  and  fame,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Chesterfield  remains  the  facilh princeps  of  his  house  and 
name.  Either  as  statesman^  or  diplomatist,  or  orator,  he  stood 
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below  no  contemporary  who  never  held  the  prime  management 
of  a  great  partj^  and  below  but  two  of  those  who  ruled  the 
Empire.  As  the  ornament  and  oracle  of  the  world  of  fashion, 
the  model  of  taste  and  wit,  and  all  personal  graces  and  accom- 
plishments, his  supremacy  was  undisputed ;  but  it  is  to  his  con- 
nexion with  the  literature  and  literary  men  of  his  age  that  he 
owes  mainly  the  permanence  as  well  as  the  prominence  of  his 
celebrity.  He  survives  among  us,  and  will  survive,  by  reason  of 
his  connexion  with  Pope,  Gay,  Atterbury,  Arbuthnot,  Swift, 
Voltaire,  Johnson ;  and  (though  we  are  far  from  undervaluing 
others  of  his  writings)  because  his  Letters  on  the  Education  of 
his  son  are  in  point  of  style  a  finished  and  classical  work,  contain 
instructions  for  the  conduct  of  life  that  will  never  be  obsolete, 
and  constitute  some  of  our  most  curious  materials  for  estimating 
the  moral  tone  of  aristocratic  society  during  a  long  and  important 
period  of  English  history. 

These  famous  Letters  were  published  the  year  after  his  death, 
and  have  since  gone  through  many  editions ;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  until  now  they  had  received  even  a  decent  measure  of  edito- 
rial care.  Lord  Mahon  has  (with  a  few  trivial  and  proper  omis- 
sions in  the  earlier  part  of  the  series)  reproduced  them  entire, 
and  for  the  first  time  filled  up  names  left  in  blank,  and  explained 
hints  and  allusions  which  the  lapse  of  another  generation  would 
have  condemned  to  hopeless  obscurity.  As  the  original  editrix 
was  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  pecuniary  interest,  no  addition 
to  the  text  could  be  expected — she,  we  may  be  sure,  printed  every 
scrap  that  had  been  preserved.  They  are  now,  however,  incorpo- 
rated with  a  more  general  correspondence  which  had  been  origi- 
nally dealt  with  in  a  widely  different  manner.  Bishop  Chenevix 
and  Mr.  DayroUes  were  friends  of  Chesterfield,  and  men  of 
character  and  honour.  In  whatever  they  communicated  to  the 
public  they  had  a  just  regard  for  the  claims  both  of  the  dead  and 
the  living :  if  they  erred  at  all,  it  was  on  the  side  of  over-delicacy ; 
accordingly,  the  mutilations  were  severe;  and  as  respects  this, 
the  larger  share  of  his  materials,  when  we  compare  Lord  Mahon's 
copy  with  what  we  had  had  before,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  he  has  given  us  a  ne^  work.  Whatever  could  wound  any- 
body's feelings  had  been  omitted  \  in  other  words,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  whatever  could  throw  light  on  the  secret  history  of 
parties  and  public  men  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  time—  very  many 
letters  entirely — the  most  striking  paragraphs  of  half  the  rest. 
The  lacuncB  are  now  filled  up  as  far  as  was  possible — and  the 
whole  illustrated  by  notes,  which  we  recommend  to  the  study  of 
all  who  may  be  tempted  to  undertake  tasks  of  this  description ; 
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for  they  are  brief  and  dear — and  wherever  a  judgment  was  called 
for>  convey  that  of  a  sagacious  mind  in  language  as  terse  as  the 
great  kinsman  himself  could  have  employed.  Lord  Mahon  has 
also  collected  and  arranged  the  various  Letters  that  had  more 
recently  emerged  in  the  Su£folk  Correspondence^  the  Marchmont 
Papers,  Coxe*s  ponderous  compilations,  and  elsewhere.  We  are, 
however,  we  must  confess^  somewhat  surprised  that  bis  diligence 
has  not  brought  out  more  of  absolute  novelty  in  this  way.  Mr. 
George  Berkeley,  we  know,  had  kept  carefully  some  specimens 
of  Chesterfield's  epistolary  vein,  even  of  the  boyish  Cambridge 
time.  The  writer  attained  extraordinary  repute  in  his  earliest 
manhood,  and  he  lived  to  the  edge  of  eighty  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  but  unrivalled  admiration.  With  such  social  connexions  and 
predilections,  such  literary  habits  and  facility,  his  correspond- 
ence must  have  been  vast — and  even  now  we  can  have  seen  but 
a  very  insignificant  fragment  of  it.  Where  is  it  ?  Even  in  those 
comparatively  careless  days,  who  could  have  burnt  a  letter  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's?  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  reposi- 
tories of  those  who  represent  his  various  political  and  fashionable 
associates,  innumerable  relics  must  still  be  lying  disinterred. 
Lord  Mahon  tells  us  that  he  inquired  in  vain  at  Bretby ;  but  it 
was  not  there  that  we  should  have  expected  to  find  much — Lord 
Chesterfield  was  the  last  man  to  keep  copies  of  his  own  letters-— 
we  should  greatly  doubt  whether  he  ever  wrote  anything  twice 
over  in  his  life.  But  we  are  not  told  of  any  researches  in  places 
which  we  should  have  conjectured  to  be  among  the  likeliest  for 
discovery — at  Castle  Ashby,  for  instance,  at  Stanmer,  at  Clum- 
ber, or  Longfleat^  or  Hagley.  Among  his  closest  connexions  was 
that  with  Mr.  Waller,  the  last  male  representative  of  the  poet, 
himself  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements,  an  elegant  scholar,  through 
life  a  student.  Where  are  the  Waller  MSS.  ?  Has  Mr.  Upcott 
no  information  of  their  fate  ?  Then,  is  there  not  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  very  considerable  body  of  Chesterfield  papers  exist  in 
the  Castle  of  Dublin?  The  Earl's  brief  vice-royalty  is  on  the 
whole  the  most  honourable  feature  in  his  history.  Some  inedited 
letters  or  despatches  of  that  date  were  quoted  with  effect  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Che  Marquess  of  Normanby ; 
but  though  the  noble  Editor's  attention  was  thus  directed  to 
the  pointy  the  result  is  nil.  He  states  that  his  applications 
were  received  with  the  anticipated  courtesy  both  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby and  by  the  present  Lord- Lieutenant ;  but  that  in  neither 
case  were  the  desired  documents  placed  at  his  disposal.  Cosas 
de  Espana : — ^we  think  it  highly  improbable  that  a  trip  to  Dub- 
lin (within  the  last  twelve  months  at  all  events)  could  have  failed 
of  its  reward.     But  as  no  man  ever  devoted  himself  to  the  ladies 
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with  more  zeal,  or  carried  to  the  grave  with  him  the  reputation 
of  more  triumphant  success  in  the  quest  of  their  favour,  nothing 
certainly  strikes  us  as  stranger  in  this  case  than  that  so  few  speci- 
mens should  have  yet  come  out  of  the  Earl's  correspondence  with 
the  fair  sex.  That  he  hardly  spent  a  morning  between  his  20th 
and  his  50th  year  without  penning  some  effusion  of  gallantry — 
nulla  dies  sine  lined — we  may  assume  as  not  less  certain  than  his 
regular  observance  of  the  toilette.  That  letters  of  this  class  should 
not  have  been  forthcoming  at  an  earlier  period,  no  one  can  be 
surprised ; — but  we  can  scarcely  think  the  heirs,  or  even  the  heir« 
esses  of  the  beauties  concerned,  would  feel  any  hesitation  in  now 
producing  tbe  evidence  of  their  appreciation  by  that  peerless 
Knight  of  the  Garter.  Did  the  adorable  Lady  Fanny  Shirley, 
for  example — of  his  devotion  to  whom, 

*  In  that  eternal  whisper  which  begun 
Ten  years  ago,  and  never  will  be  done,* 

we  have  hardly  any  record  but  in  this  couplet  of  Hanbury 
Williams,  and  one  or  two  not  always  decent  songs  by  Chester- 
field himself — did  she  preserve  none  of  her  worshipper's  epistles?* 
Did  Madame  de  Monconseil  destroy  all  but  the  evidently  inter- 
rupted as  well  as  mutilated  series  with  which  it  was  left  for  Lord 
Mahon  to  connect  her  name  ? 

*  'When  Fanny,  blooming  fair/  &c.  &c  It  if  probable  that  the  Verses  on  a  Lady*t 
drinking  the  Bath  Waten  were  also  inspired  bj  Lady  Fanny.  We  quote  tbe  opening 
— 4he  close  would  not  do : — 

*  The  gushing  streams  impetuous  flow 
In  haste  to  Delia*s  lips  to  go : 
With  equal  haste  and  equal  heat 

Who  would  not  rash  those  lips  to  meet  t — 
Blest  envied  streams,  still  greater  bliss 
Attends  your  warm  and  liquid  kiss; 
For  from  her  lips  your  welcome  tide 
Shall  down  her  heaving  bosom  glide; 
There  fill  each  swelling  globe  of  love, 
And  touch  that  heart  I  ne*er  could  move.* 

We  hare  heard  that  it  was  the  same  lady  who  found  diese  lines  written  in  her  copy 
of  Sherlock  upon  Death : — 

<  Mistaken  fair,  lay  Sherlock  by, 

His  doctrine  is  deceiving; 
For  while  he  teaches  us  to  die, 

He  cheats  us  of  our  living. 
To  die  *s  a  lesson  we  shall  know 

Too  soon  without  a  master ; 
Then  let  us  only  study  now 

How  we  may  live  the  faster. 
But  if  thus  blest  I  may  not  live, 

And  pity  you  deny, 
To  me  at  least  your  Sherlock  give^ 

'Tis  I  must  learn  to  die.' 
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We  have  no  doubt  die  reception  of  these  volnmes  will  be 
snch  as  to  encourage  further  investigation  not  only  in  England 
and  Ireland,  but  also  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland. 
No  Englishman  of  the  time  had  more  intimate  a>nnexions  with 
foreign  courts  or  with  foreign  literati.  He  was  as  much  at 
home  in  France  as  Bolingbroke  or  Horace  Walpole — as  familiar 
with  Germany  as  Sir  C.  H.  Williams;  he  knew  Italy  well; 
and  had  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  Holland  than  any 
other  first-rate  Englishman  subsequent  to  Sir  William  Temple. 
Equally  admired  by  Voltaire  and  Frederick  of  Prussia  (who 
used  to  call  him  L'homme  iAngleterre),  he  contrived  to  keep 
quite  clear  of  their  feuds,  and  was  cultivated  and  confided  in 
by  both  to  the  last  But  indeed  if  no  man  was  more  feared 
and  dreaded  for  satiric  wit  than  Chesterfield,  and  if,  as  we 
believe,  no  man  ever  paid  dearer  for  the  indulgence  of  that 
faculty  in  its  results  to  his  political  ambition,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  no  great  wit  ever  passed  through  the  world  with  so  few 
social  quarrels.  We  may  be  sure  he  practised  diligently  the 
precept  so  often  inculcated  on  his  son — '  Be  always  ready  to  em- 
brace any  man  whom  you  don*t  feel  entitled  or  disposed  to  knock 
down.' 

We  may  also,  we  think,  consider  ourselves  as  having  a  claim 
on  Lord  Mahon  for  a  fuller  collection  than  has  as  yet  appeared 
of  his  celebrated  relation's  miscellaneous  works,  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse.  We  know  that  some  *  Dialogues  of  the  Dead '  re- 
main in  manuscript,  and  have  heard  them  highly  commended  by 
a  most  excellent  judge.  They  were,  we  suppose,  inspired  by  his 
propensity  for  quizzing  his  solemn  friend  Lyttleton,  and  withheld 
from  the  press  in  tenderness  to  the  respectable  victim.  Several 
light  pieces  of  verse,  commonly  ascribed  to  his  pen,  are  only  to 
be  found  in  magazines  of  bis  day,  or  in  books  of  elegant  extracts. 
Others  inserted  as  his  by  Maty,  or  Maty's  successor  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Lady  Chesterfield,  are  now  known  not  to  be  his ;  though 
we  can  see  not  the  least  reason  for  supposing  with  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges  (Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  iii.)  that  the  Earl  himself  ever 
claimed  in  any  sort  the  parentage  of  a  stanza  that  did  not 
belong  to  him.  Sir  Egerton,  no  doubt,  disliked  Lord  Chesterfield 
for  his  sneers  at  the  bibliomania,  to  say  nothing  of  worse  here- 
sies; but  we  believe  he  in  this  matter  allowed  himself  to  be 
mystified  by  the  eternal  malice  of  Horace  Walpole,  who  hated 
Chesterfield  with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  son,  as  partisan,  as  rival 
wit — ^hated  him  as  a  substantive  magnate,  as  far  above  the  gossip 
of  coats  and  crests  as  above  accumulating  teapots  and  smelling- 
bottles — hated  him  even  in  his  vices,  not  because  they  were  vices, 
but  because  they  w^re  manlier  vices  than  his  own.   We  infer  from 
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Lord  Mahon'B  preface  that  Mr.  Evelyn  Shirley  is  in  possetsion  pf 
various  things  hitherto  inedited  ;  and  if  among  these  be  any  more 
characters  equal  to  those  of  Pope,  Bolingbroke,  Pulteney,  Chat- 
ham, Newcastle  and  Bute*— or  to  that  now  for  the  first  time 
printed  of  Arbuthnot — the  public  would  be  very  grateful  for 
thetn.  But  at  any  rate  Chesterfield's  miscellaneous  works  have 
long  been  out  of  print;  and  his  speeches,  his  political  tracts,  his 
essays  on  the  follies  and  afiectations  of  bis  day>  his  songs  and 
metrical  jeux  d'eeprit,  all  need  and  are  well  entitled  to  revision 
and  illustration  of  the  same  kind  that  Lord  Mahon  has  now  be- 
stowed on  the  gathered  specimens  of  his  Correspondence.* 

Prefixed  to  this  collection  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Chesterfield,  extracted  nearly  verbatim  from  the  third  volume  of 
Lord  Mahon*s  History  of  England,  with  some  additional  matter 
explanatory  of  his  immediate  task  and  objects.  The  sketch  is 
a  very  excellent  one — concise  vet  comprehensive^  and  in  style 
highly  graceful.  As  a  chapter  m  a  History,  a  preface  to  a  series 
of  letters,  or,  we  may  venture  to  say,  as  an  article  in  a  Review, 
nothing  could  be  better.  But  if  Lord  Mahon  should,  as  we 
hope  he  will,  undertake  a  general  edition  of  Chesterfield's 
works,  we  trust  he  will  accompany  it  with  a  complete  biography. 
Dr.  Maty's  is  a  wretched  performance  :  it  is  true  he  did  not  live 
to  correct  it  finally  for  the  press ;  but  at  any  rate  be  wrote  so 
close  on  die  time,  and  so  entirely  under  the  directions  of  the 

^  Of  Cheiterfield's  lighter  Enays,  one  of  the  belt  it  that  on  the  dren  of  women. 
Two  classee  are  thui  neatl  v  disposed  of.  Of  the  phin  we  read — *  Their  drees  must 
not  rise  above  plain  humble  prose ;  any  attempts  beyond  it  amount  at  best  to  thd 
mock-heroic,  and  excite  laughter.  An  ugly  woman  should  by  all  means  avoid  any 
ornament  that  may  drair  eyes  upon  her  which  she  will  entertain  so  ill.  But  if  shs 
endeavours,  by  dint  of  dress,  to  cram  her  deformity  down  mankind,  the  insolence  of 
the  undertaking  is  resented ;  and  when  a  Gorgon  curls  her  snakes  to  charm  the  town, 
she  would  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  some  avenging  Pefwnii.  Ugly  women,  who 
may  more  properly  be  called  a  third  sex  than  a  natt  of  the  ftiir  one,  should  publicly 
renounce  all  thoughts  of  their  persons,  and  turn  Iheir  minds  another  wav  \  they  should 
endeavour  to  be  honest  good-humoured  gentlemen ;  they  may  amuse  themselves  with 
deld  sports,  and  a  cheerftil  glass;  and,  1/  thtg  eokU  ^s#  into  ParliamMUf  I  $hMH^  f» 
ffijf  own  ftarti  haoe  no  ofgeniion  to  it.  Should  I  be  asked  how  a  woman  ihall  know  shd 
is  ugly,  and  take  her  measures  accordingly,  I  answer  that,  in  order  to  judge  right,  she 
must  not  believe  her  eyes,  but  her  ears,  an<i^  if  they  have  not  heard  very  warm  addressed 
and  applications,  she  may  depend  upoa  it,  it  was  the  deformity,  and  not  the  severity 
of  her  oonntenance  that  prevented  ^m. 

*■  There  is  another  sort  who  mav  most  properly  be  styled  old  offenders.  These  are 
exceedingly  numerous :  witness  all  the  pulilic  places.  I  have  often  observed  septua* 
genary  great-grandmothers  adorned,  as  tbey  thought,  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rain* 
bow,  while  in  reality  they  looked  more  like  the  dtcaytd  wormt  in  tht  mitbt  rf  their 
own  tiikt.  Nay,  I  have  seen  them  proudly  display  withered  necks,  shrivelled  and  de- 
cayed like  their  marriage  settlements,  and  which  no  hand  but  the  cold  hand  of  time 
had  visited  these  forty  years.  The  utmost  indulgence  I  can  allow  here  is  extreme 
cleanliness,  that  they  may  not  offend  more  senses  than  the  sight ;  but  for  the  dress,  it 
must  be  confined  to  the  elegy  and  the  trittAut,^ — MieceUaneoue  fVorkt,  vol.  iu  pp. 
48,49. 
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Earl's  widow,  that  it  was  impossible  for  hiniy  even  had  his  abilities 
been  much  greater  than  they  were^  to  produce  a  satisfactory  Life 
of  Lord  Chesterfield.  He  is  evidently  in  leading-strings  where 
his  pace  is  best,  and  then  it  is  stiff  and  pompous  to  a  most  doc- 
torial  degree  of  absurdity.  Wherever  there  was  a  point  of  real 
delicacy  or  difficulty^  he  either  flounders  through  a  splash  of  un- 
intelligible verbosity,  or  skips  the  whole  matter  with  the  lugu- 
brious smirk  of  a  German  dancing-master.  Not  one  of  the 
questions  that  have  in  the  sequel  given  rise  to  serious  debate  is 
dearly  propounded — far  less  have  we  an  opinion  on  it,  expressed 
with  manly  directness  one  way  or  another.  This  is  the  led-chap- 
lain  style  of  memoir — ^less  detestable  only  than  that  (now  more 
in  vogue)  of  the  valet  de  chambre*  Unfortunately  it  so  happens 
that  Lord  Mahon's  sketch,  having  been  originally  drawn  up  for 
the  purposes  of  a  general  history,  omits  entirely  what  are  now 
for  the  majority  of  readers  the  most  interesting  of  the  vexed 
topics  alluded  to.  We  will  instance  the  theory,  gravely  trans- 
muted into  solemn  fact  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  that  Chesterfield 
missed  the  favour  of  George  H.  because  he  sought  it  by  courting 
Lady  Suffolk  instead  of  the  Queen ;  and  the  whole  story  of  his 
connexion  with  Dr.  Johnson,  the  Boswellian  impression  as  to  which 
is  still  so  prevalent  as  to  have  inspired  perhaps  the  most  popular 
pcture  in  the  Royal  Academy's  exhibition  of  May,  1845.  jLord 
Mahon  is  by  talents  and  opportunities  better  qualified  than  any 
other  man  in  England  to  write  a  worthy  Life  of  Lord  Chesterfield. 
It  is  wanted:  and  we  shall  be  extremely  sorry  for  his  sake  and 
our  own  if  he  does  not  supply  this  blank.  We  hear  with  pleasure 
that  his  lordship  is  again  in  office :  for  our  experience  is  all  in 
favour  of  Chesterfield's  dictum—'  the  men  who  go  through  most 
business  have  most  leisure.* 

Meanwhile,  with  his  present  Preface  before  us,  diere  would  be 
considerable  imprudence  in  attempting  another  sketch  of  the 
EarPs  life  on  ttie  scale  suitable  for  this  journal.  We  shall^ 
therefore,  venture  merely  on  a  few  sentences  with  reference  to 
one  or  two  of  the  circumstances  that  seem  to  be^  even  now,  most 
commonly  misapprehended  or  misrepresented.  And  first,  let  us 
take  Walpole*s  sUny  about  Lady  Suffolk,  and  its  adoption  by 
worthy  Mr.  Coxe.  The  Archdeacon^  in  his  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  says, — 

*  Lord  Chesterfield  had  requested  the  Queen  to  speak  to  the  King  for 
some  small  favour ;  the  Queen  promised,  but  forgot  it :  a  few  days  after- 
wards, recollecting  her  promise,  she  expressed  regret  at  her  forgetful- 
ness,  and  added,  that  she  would  certainly  mention  it  that  day.  Chester- 
Geld  replied,  that  her  Majesty  need  not  give  herself  that  trouble,  for 
Lady  Suffolk  had  spoken  to  the  King.    The  Queen  made  no  reply ;  but 
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on  seeing  the  King,  told  him  that  she  had  long  promised  to  mention  a 
triBing  request  to  his  Majesty,  but  it  was  needless,  because  Lord  Ches^ 
terfield  had  just  informed  her  that  she  had  been  anticipated  by  Lady 
Suffolk.  The  King,  who  always  preserved  great  decorUm  with  the 
Queen,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  have  it  supposed  that  the  favourite 
interfered,  was  extremely  displeased  with  both  Lord  Chesterfield  and  his 
mistress;  the  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short  time  Lady  Suffolk  went 
to  Bath  for  her  health,  to  return  no  more  to  court :  Chesterfield  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office — and  never  heard  the  reason  till  two  years  before 
his  death ;  when  he  was  informed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Orford  (Hor.  Wal- 
pole)  that  his  disgrace  was  owing  to  his  having  offended  the  Queen  by 
paying  court  to  Lady  Suffolk.'— vol.  ii.  p.  283.   (Edit.  1816.) 

This  story  (embalmed  of  course  in  WalpoIe*8  own  Memoires  of 
George  IL,  which  Coxe  had  not  then  seen)  has  since  been  re- 
peated in  we  know  not  how  many  books  and  essays;  and  yet 
we  must  say  that  we  think  the  editor  of  the  '  Suffolk  Letters  * 
disproved  it  in  the  most  conclusive  manner  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  But  so  difficult  it  is  to  dislodge  a  fiction/  however 
flagrant^  which  flatters  the  ordinary  mediocrity  of  our  race,  by 
representing  the  acknowledged  master  in  any  department  of 
life  to  have  been  foiled  in  his  own  craft,  when  practising  it, 
as  be  supposed,  with  the  utmost  refinement  of  adroitness.  That 
Chesterfield  should  not  have  understood  the  interior  of  the  Court 
of  George  IL — that  it  should  have  been  bis  fate  to  be  dismissed 
from  that  Court  in  1732,  and  to  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  cause  of  his  dismissal,  till  forty  years  afterwards  Horace 
Walpole  cleared  up  the  mystery  by  recalling  and  explaining  a 
gaucherie  and  a  Mtise  of  Chesterfield's  own— committed  when  the 
JEarl  was  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  meridian 
of  his  courtly  skill  and  diplomatic  celebrity — the  heaviest  of 
Archdeacons  never  chuckled  over  a  more  palpable  mare's  nest; 
but  how  he  came  to  imbed  it  in  the  stiff  clay  of  his  own  historic 
text  without  having  taken  the  slightest  trouble  to  compare  the 
charmingly  precise  and  particular  anecdote  of  a  Horace  Walpole 
with  the  dates  of  about  the  most  prominent  events  in  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's public  career,  is  a  specimen  of  incompetency  for  the 
study  of  affairs  such  as  Clarendon  himself  could  hardly  have  pro- 
gnosticated for  a  Cathedral  Close.  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Mrs. 
Howard  were  intimately  acquainted  long  before  the  lady  attracted 
the  notice  of  Queen  Caroline  or  of  George  H.  Their  friendship 
continued  all  through  the  time  when  the  lady's  favour  was  at  its 
height ;  and  it  was  during  that  very  time  that  Chesterfield  occupied 
in  succession  all  the  distinguished  offices  in  the  family  of  George 
II.  as  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  opening  of  his  reign  Chesterfield 
— anno  setat.  32 ! — had  the  Garter^  and  became  at  once  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household  and  Ambassador  to  the  Hague.  Ches- 
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terfield  remained  at  the  Hague  four  years,  till  1732,  by  which 
time  it  was  well  known  to  him^  and  to  all  Mrs.  Howard*s  friends, 
that  her  influence  had  waned  to  a  shadow.  Immediately  on 
his  return  to  England  he  joined  the  parties  who  had  coalesced  for 
the  overthrow  of  Sir  R.  Walpole.  He  engaged  forthwith  in  the 
literary  warfare  against  the  Minister,  in  which  his  wit  and  sarcasm 
rendered  him  most  formidably  efficient;  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  place  in  the  household  the  instant  that  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  took  part  in  the  parliamentary  opposition  to  WaIpole*s 
great  Excise  Bill.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  second  day  after  that 
bill  was  withdrawn ;  and  on  the  same  grounds  as  were  dismissed 
at  the  same  time  from  their  places  in  the  household,  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  Lords  Stair,  Marchmont,  and  Burlington:  nay,  so 
unbridled  was  Sir  R.  Walpole's  resentment  of  that  opposition, 
that  he  at  the  same  moment  deprived  Lord  Clinton  not  only  of 
his  place  in  the  household,  but  of  the  Lord- Lieutenancy  of  Devon- 
shire ;  and  both  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  of  their 
regiments  in  the  army.  This  was  the  mysterious  dismissal  of  April, 
1732,  which  Horace  Walpole  expounded  to  Lord  Chesterfield  in 
1771  !  As  to  Mrs.  Howard,  she  became  Countess  of  Suffolk  in 
1731 — from  the  hour  when  that  event  had  set  her  at  ease  in 
money  matters,  we  see  by  her  letters  that  she  was  well  disposed 
to  retire  from  Court — but  she  did  not  leave  it  till  1735 — three 
years  after  that  dismissal  of  Chesterfield,  to  which  Archdeacon 
Coxe  represents  her  ladyship's  retirement  as  the  ominous  pre- 
liminary ! 

To  conclude — Chesterfield's  letters  to  the  lady  herself  contain 
the  clearest  evidence  that  he  all  along  completely  understood  the 
predominant  influence  of  Queen  Caroline.*  And  Lord  Mahon 
has  now,  for  the  first  time,  printed  a  very  curious  fragment  on 
the  character  of  Lady  Suffolk  by  Chesterfield  (vol.  ii.  p.  440), 
which,  if  more  proof  were  wanted,  distinctly  proves  the  same 
thing. 

We  have  been  much  obliged  to  the  notes  of  the  Editor  of  the 
'  Suffolk  Papers.*  He  is,  however,  mistaken  in  saying  (vol.  ii. 
p.  85)  that  Chesterfield  never  appeared  at  the  Court  of  George  IL 
after  the  dismissal  of  April  13,  1732.  Fourteen  years,  indeed, 
passed  before  he  repeated  the  visit  which  immediately  followed 
the  withdrawal  of  his  white  wand ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account 
for  this,  without  any  sort  of  reference  to  the  supposed  hostility  of 
Queen  Caroline — ^who  died  in  1737.  For  some  years  previous 
to  the  death  of  George  I.,  Chesterfield  had  been  the  favourite 
among  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  Majesty's  daughter  by 

*  See  #.  ^. '  Suffolk  Letteri,*  toI.  ii.  p.  64. 
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the  Duchess  of  Kendal — Melosina  de  Schullenbnrg,  created  in 
her  own  right  Countess  of  Walsingham,  and  considered^  as  long 
as  her  father  lived,  as  likelj  to  turn  out  one  of  the  wealthiest 
heiresses  in  the  kingdom.  George  I.  opposed  himself  to  the 
joung  lady^s  inclinations  in  consequence  of  Chesterfield's  noto- 
rious addiction  to  gambling.  She  took  her  own  waj,  as  ladies 
usually  do,  so  soon  as  circumstances  permitted.  Chesterfield's 
dismissal  from  Court  had  followed^  as  we  have  seen«  almost 
immediately  on  his  return  from  a  four  years*  residence  in  Hol- 
land— and  within  a  few  months  more  Lady  Walsingham  became 
Lady  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square 
was  nest  door  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal's^  and  from  this  time 
he  was  domesticated  with  the  mother  as  well  as  the  daughter. 
The  ancient  mistress  suggested  and  stimulated  l^al  measures 
respecting  a  will  of  George  I.,  which  George  IL  was  said  to 
have  suppressed  and  destroyed^  and  by  which,  as  the  Duchess 
alleged^  the  late  King  had  made  a  splendid  provision  for  Lady 
Walsingham; — and  at  last^  rather  than  submit  to  a  judicial 
examination  of  the  afiair,  George  IL  compromised  the  suit 
by  a  payment  of  20,000/.  to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ches- 
terfield. These  things  were  not  likely  to  smooth  the  way  for  the 
ex-Lord  Steward  back  to  St.  James's — they  would  be  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  account  for  his  continued  exclusion.  But 
this  was  not  all:  for  during  both  the  later  years  of  Walpole, 
and  under  Walpole's  immediate  successors  too^  Chesterfield's  wit 
was  turned  to  no  point  more  assiduously  than  that  of  ridiculing 
and  disparaging  the  precious  Electorate  and  all  its  concerns. 
German  connexions  and  subsidies — German  powers  and  prin- 
cipalities— were  his  perpetual  butt;  nay,  the  military,  and 
martinet,  and  army-tailor  propensities  of  George  H.  were  ex- 
posed by  this  'wit  among  lords'  and  Mord  among  wits/  as  mer- 
cilessly as  the  innocent  farming  of  George  IIL  ever  was  by  Peter 
Pindar.  As  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  especially  politicalj  are 
now  in  few  hands>  we  are  not  unwilling  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
vein  in  this  way,  in  the  heyday  of  his  vigour,  and  we  submit 

5 art  of  one  paper  in  Fog's  Journal  (the  Continuation  of  Misfe) 
anuary  17,  1736:— 

*  My  friend  •♦•»,  having  resided  some  time  at  a  very  considerable 
court  in  Germany,  had  there  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a  German 
prince,  whose  dominions  and  revenues  were  as  small  as  his  birth  was 
great  and  illustrious;  there  are  some  few  sudh  in  the  august  Germanic 
body.  This  prince  made  him  promise,  that  whenever  he  should  return 
to  England,  he  would  make  him  a  visit  in  his  principality.  Accordingly^ 
about  two  years  ago,  he  waited  upon  his  serene  highness ;  who,  being 
apprised  a  little  beforehand  of  his  arrival,  resolved  to  receive  him  with 
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all  possible  marks  of  honour  and  distiiictiOD.  My  friend  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  himself  conducted  to  the  palace  through  a  lane  of 
soldiers  resting  their  firelocks,  and  the  drums  beating  a  march.  His 
highness,  who  observed  his  surprise,  after  the  first  compliments,  spoke 
Tery  gravely  to  him  thus  :— 

*  "  I  do  not  wonder  that  you,  who  are  well  informed  of  the  narrowness 
both  of  my  territories  and  mv  fortune,  should  be  astonished  at  the  num- 
ber of  my  standing;  forces ;  but  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  the  present 
critical  situation  ottny  affairs  would  not  allow  me  to  remain  defenceless, 
while  all  my  neighbours  were  arming  around  me.  There  is  not  a  prince 
near  me  that  has  not  made  an  augmentation  in  his  forces,  some  of  four, 
some  of  eight,  and  some  even  of  twelve  men ;  so  that  you  must  be  sensible 
that  it  would  have  been  consistent  neither  with  my  honour  nor  safety, 
not  to  have  increased  mine.  I  have  therefore  augmented  my  army  up 
to  forty  effective  men,  from  but  eight*and-twenty  that  they  were  before ; 
but,  in  order  not  to  overburden  my  subjects  with  taxes,  nor  oppress  them 
by  the  quartering  and  insolence  of  my  troops,  as  well  as  to  remove  the 
least  suspicion  of  mv  designing  anything  against  their  liberties,  to 
tell  you  the  plain  truth,  my  men  are  of  wax,  and  exercise  by  clock-work. 
You  easily  perceive,"  added  he,  "  that,  if  I  were  in  any  real  danger, 
my  forty  men  of  wax  are  just  as  good  a  security  to  me  as  if  they  were  of 
the  best  flesh  and  blood  in  Christendom :  as  for  dignity  and  show,  they 
answer  those  purposes  full  as  well ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  cost  me 
so  little,  that  our  dinner  will  be  much  the  better  for  it'* 

*  My  friend  respectfully  signified  to  him  his  sincere  approbation  of  his 
wise  and  prudent  measures,  and  assures  me  that  he  had  never  in  his 
life  seen  finer  bodies  of  men,  better-sized,  nor  more  warlike  countenances. 

*  The  ingenious  contrivance  of  this  wise  and  warlike  potentate  struck 
me  immediately^  as  a  hint  that  might  be  greatly  improved  to  the  public 
advantage.  I  have  turned  it  every  way  in  my  thoughts  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  shall  now  present  it  to  my  readers,  willing  howeve-r  to  receive 
any  further  lights  and  assistance  from  those  who  are  more  skilled  in 
military  matters  than  I  am. 

*  I  therefore  humbly  propose,  that,  from  and  after  the  25th  day  of 
March  next,  1736,  the  present  numerous  and  expensive  army  be  totally 
disbanded,  the  commission  officers  excepted;  and  that  proper  per- 
sons be  authorised  to  contract  with  Mrs.  Salmon,  for  raising  the  same 
number  of  men  in  the  best  of  wax.  That  the  said  persons  be  likewise 
authorised  to  treat  with  that  ingenious  mechanic,  MynHeer  Von  Pinch- 
beck, for  the  clock-work  necessary  for  the  said  number  of  land  forces. 

'  Infinite  pains  have  been  taken  of  late,  but  alas  in  vain,  to  bring  up 
our  present  army  to  the  nicety  and  perfection  of  a  waxen  one :  it  has 
proved  impossible  to  get  such  numbers  of  men,  all  of  the  same  height, 
the  same  make,  with  their  own  hair,  timing  exactly  together  the  several 
motions  of  their  exercise,  and,  above  all,  with  a  certain  military  fierce- 
ness that  is  not  natural  to  British  countenances:  even  some  very  con- 
siderable officers  have  been  cashiered  for  wanting  some  of  the  pro- 
perties OF  WAX. 

*  By  my  scheme  all  these  inconveniences  will  be  entirely  removed ; 
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the  men  will  be  all  of  the  tame  size,  and,  if  thought  necetaary,  of  the 
same  features  and  complexion :  the  requisite  degree  of  fierceness  may 
be  given  them  by  the  proper  application  of  whiskers,  scars,  and  such 
like  indications  of  courage,  according  to  the  taste  of  their  respective  offi- 
cers ;  and  their  exercise  will,  by  the  skill  and  care  of  Myn  Heer  Von 
Pinchbeck,  be  in  the  highest  German  taste,  and  may  possibly  arrive  at 
the  one  motion^  that  great  desideratum  in  our  discipline.  The  whole, 
thus  ordered,  must  certainly  furnish  a  more  delightful  spectacle  than 
any  hitherto  exhibited,  to  such  as  are  curious  of  reviews  and  military 
exercitations.  But  give  me  leave  to  say  too,  that  an  army  thus  con- 
stituted will  be  very  far  from  being  without  its  terror,  and  will  doubt- 
less  stiike  all  the  fear  that  is  consistent  with  the  liberties  of  a  free  people. 

'  Our  British  monarchs  in  the  Tower  are  never  beheld  but  with  the 
profoundest  respect  and  reverence;  and  that  bold  and  manly  represents-* 
tion  of  Henry  YIII.  never  fails  to  raise  the  strongest  images  of  one  kind 
or  another  in  its  beholders. 

*  My  readers  will  observe,  that  I  only  propose  a  reduction  of  the  pri- 
vate men,  for,  upon  many  accounts,  I  would  by  no  means  touch  the  com- 
misBions  of  the  officers.  As  they  are  all  in  parliament,  I  might  be 
suspected  of  political  views,  which  I  protest  I  have  not.  I  would  there- 
fore desire  that  the  present  set  of  officers  may  keep  the  keys,  to  wind  ap 
their  several  regiments,  troops,  or  companies ;  and  that  a  master4cey  to 
the  whole  army  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  general-in-chief  for  the 
time  being,  or,  in  default  of  such,  in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister. 
I  would  further  provide,  that,  in  the  disbanding  the  present  army,  an 
exact  account  should  be  taken  of  every  soldier's  right  of  voting  in 
elections ;  and  that  the  like  number  of  votes,  and  for  the  same  places, 
shall  be  reserved  to  every  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  of  this  new  army ; 
these  votes  to  be  given  collectively  by  the  officers  of  the  said  regiment, 
troop,  or  company,  in  as  free  and  uninfluenced  a  manner  as  hath  at  any 
time  been  practised  within  these  last  twenty  years. 

*  Moreover,  I  would  provide,  that  Mann  and  Day*  shall,  as  at  pre- 
sent, have  the  entire  clothing  of  this  new  army ;  so  scrupulous  am  I  of 
distressing  the  administration.' 

Even  the  turning  lathe  at  Kensington  does  not  escape.  This  is 
from  No.  32  of  a  paper  called  '  Common  Sense,'  in  1737 : — 

*  The  players,  who  get  their  parts  by  heart,  and  are  to  simulate  but 
for  three  hours,  have  a  regard,  m  choosing  those  parts,  to  the  natural 
bent  of  their  genius.  Penkethman  never  acted  Cato ;  nor  Booth,  Scrub ; 
and  I  would  much  rather  be  an  excellent  shoemaker  than  a  ridiculous 
and  inept  minister  of  state.  I  greatly  admire  our  industrious  neighbours, 
the  Germans,  for  many  things ;  but  for  nothing  more  than  their  steady 
adherence  to  the  voice  of  Nature :  they  indefatigably  pursue  the  way  she 
has  chalked  out  to  them,  and  never  deviate  into  any  irregularities  of 
character.    Thus  many  of  the  first  rank,  if  happily  turned  to  mechanics, 

*  A  firm  of  woollen-dnpers  in  the  Strand ;  the  fint  of  them  was  grandfather  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  the  correspondent  of  Horace  Walpole^wbo,  by  the  way,  in  the  *  Me- 
noin  of  George  III.'  just  published  (toI.  iv.  p.  19),  ezpimly  calls  Mmn  his  cpvmn, 
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have  employed  their  whole  lives  in  the  incatenation  of  fleas,  or  the 
curious  sculpture  of  cherry-stones;  hut  none,  that  I  have  heard  of, 
ever  deviated  into  an  attempt  at  wit  Nay,  due  care  is  taken  even  in 
the  education  of  their  princes,  that  they  may  he  fit  for  something,  for 
they  are  always  instructed  in  some  other  trade  hesides  that  of  govern- 
ment ;  so  that,  if  their  genius  does  not  lead  them  to  he  ahle  princes,  it 
is  ten  to  one  hut  they  are  excellent  turners.' 

In  a  graver  sheet  of  the  same  paper  (January,  1739),  after 
much  laudation  of  Hanover,  we  are  told — 

'  There  cannot  he  a  stronger  instance  of  the  advantages  arising  to  a 
country  from  a  wise  and  a  frugal  administration,  than  the  great  im- 
provements of  that  electorate,  under  the  successive  governments  of  his 
late  and  his  present  majesty.  The  whole  revenues  of  the  electorate,  at 
the  time  of  his  late  majesty's  accession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms, 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  300,000/.  a-year ;  and  yet  soon  after- 
wards the  considerable  purchases  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  made  for 
above  500,000/.  sterling.  Not  long  after  this,  the  number  of  troops  in 
the  electorate  was  raised  much  above  what  it  was  before  thought  able 
to  maintain,  and  has  continued  ever  since  upon  that  high  establishment. 
Since  his  present  majesty's  accession  to  the  electorate,  notwithstanding 
that  the  expenses  for  the  current  service  of  the  year  equal,  at  least,  the 
revenue  of  Hanover,  yet,  by  a  prudent  and  frugal  management,  a  mil- 
lion sterling  at  least  has  been  laid  out,  over  and  above,  in  new  acqui- 
sitions.' 

Small  wonder  that  Chesterfield  gained  nothing  by  the  down- 
fall of  Walpolcj  though  no  one  had  laboured  for  that  downfall 
with  more  persevering  energy  both  of  voice  and  pen.  Small 
wonder  that  even  in  the  second  of  the  succeeding  cabinets 
he  found  no  place ;  it  was  more  than  sufficient  that  his  friends 
should  be  able  to  nominate  him  for  another  mission  to  the 
Hague,  and  for  the  Lieutenancnr  of  Ireland,  which  he  was  allowed 
to  hold  with  bis  embassy.  He  performed  his  Dutch  business 
(as  on  the  former  occasion)  with  admirable  skill — and  repaired 
to  the  seat  of  his  viceroyalty  on  the  rumour  of  invasion  in  the 
autumn  of  1745 — ^but  still  without  ever  being  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  the  consummate  prudence, 
firmness,  and  even  now  astonishing  success  of  his  brief  Irish  admi* 
nistration — his  success  in  keeping  Ireland  perfectly  tranquil  all 
through  the  Jacobite  insurrection — nay,  in  producing  and  main- 
taining, at  such  a  juncture,  a  more  general  appearance  of  good 
will  towards  the  English  Government  than  has  ever  since,  we 
believe,  been  exhibited  there  during  even  so  short  a  space  as  eight 
months  together — it  was  this  great  service — especially  as  con- 
trasted with  the  oflTence  of  his  anti-Carteret  friends  in  threatening 
a  strike  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  Rebellion — ^it  was  this  that  finally 
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subdued  the  very  excusable  antipathy  lind  jealousy  of  Greorge  II.* 
The  EarVs  gracious  reception  on  his  return  to  London,  and  the 
familiarity  of  the  subsequent  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
king,  being  narrated  fully  by  Dr.  Maty,  besides  being  embellished 
with  some  lively  caricatures  by  Horace  Walpole,  we  are  some- 
what surprised  that  the  truth  of  the  case  should  have  escaped 
the  sharp -sighted  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Correspondence. 

Chesterfield  now  exchanged  his  Lord  Lieutenancy  for  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  in  England — a  change  alike  unfortunate  f<Hr 
himself,  for  his  sovereign,  and,  we  are  most  seriously  persuaded, 
for  the  permanent  interests  of  the  empire.  He  came  to  take  part 
in  an  administration  with  the  beads  of  which  he  never  cordially 
agreed  on  the  main  question  of  their  foreign  policy ;  and  a  variety 
of  collisions,  the  details  of  which  are  no  longer  of  general  interest^ 
produced  his  resignation  of  the  seals  in  I748^wbich  proved  to 
be  his  final  retirement  from  official  life — he  being  at  that  time 
only  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  possession 
of  talents  and  experience  such  as  no  contemporary  surpassed. 
Had  he  continued  in  Ireland  for  but  a  few  years  more — heartily 
animated  as  he  was  with  an  interest  in  the  country,  a  warm 
love  of  the  people,  a  thorough  conviction  that  a  course  of  steady 
impartial  government,  a  fixed  discountenancing  of  jobs  of  every 
sort  and  kind,  and  the  cordial  promotion  of  national  industry 
in  all  departments — ^the  whole  administration  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  fostering  whatever  was  at  once  Irish  and  good, 
and  of  discouraging  whatever  needlessly  irritated  the  prejudices 
of  a  naturally  generous  and  affectionate  race  of  men— had  Lord 
Chesterfield  been  allowed  to  remain  in  Dublin  for  ten  years 
in  place  of  eight  months,  we  think  it  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  not  have  accomplished  more  for  the  civilization  of  the 
people,  the  improvement  of  the  country's  resources,  and  the  obli- 
teration of  its  long-descended  feuds  and  bitternesses,  than  could 
have  been  hx)ked  for  from  twenty  years  of  any  Lord  Lieutenant 
since  the  Revolution.  It  was  a  grievous  blunder  that  removed 
from  Ireland,  which  needed  a  first-rate  man,  a  first-rate  man 
for  whom  the  first  place  was  not  open  in  England,  and  who 
could  nowhere  be  satisfied  long  to  fill  any  place  but  the  first. 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselves  a  quotation  from  Lord  Mahon : — 

*  Chesterfield's  second  embassy  to  Holland,  in  1745,  confirmed  and 

*  It  would  feem  tfiat  the  *  Memoires  of  George  II.*  had  opened  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Coze;  for  in  hi*  Utter  pablication  on  the  Pelham  minittry  (vol.  i.  p.  S46),  when  he 
jiarratet  theee  traniactiooi,  be  doef  not  recur  to  Horace  Walpole'e  etory  about  Isdj 
Suffolk,  but  justly  describes  George  11.  as  hariuf ,  until  1746,  « fostered  a  strong 
resentment  against  Chesterfield  for  his  /ifrvur  vindeni  inveciivet  agaifut  Hanovman 
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renewed  the  praises  he  had  acquired  hj  the  first*  So  high  did  his  re^ 
f  utation  stand  at  this  period,  that  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  though  neither 
nis  partisan  nor  personal  friend,  once  in  the  House  of  Commons  reversed 
in  his  favour  Clarendon's  character  of  Hampden,  saying  that  '^  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  persuade,  and  a  hand 
to  execute,  any  worthy  action."  At  home  his  career,  though  never,  as 
I  think,  inspired  hy  a  high  and  pervading  patriotism,  deserves  the  praise 
of  humane,  and  liberal,  and  far-sighted  policy.  Thus  after  the  rebellion, 
while  all  his  colleagues  thought  only  of  measures  of  repression — the 
dungeon  or  the  scafibld— disarming  acts  and  abolition  acts^^we  find 
that  Chesterfield  ''  was  for  schools  and  villages  to  civilise  the  High- 
lands.'' But  undoubtedly  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  part  of  his 
career  was  his  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  It  was  he  who  first,  since 
the  Revolution,  made  that  office  a  post  of  active  exertion.  Only  a  few 
years  before,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  had  given  as  a  reason  for  accepting 
it,  that  it  was  a  place  where  a  man  had  business  enough  to  hinder  him 
from  fiiUing  asleep,  and  not  enough  to  keep  him  awake !  Chesterfield, 
on  the  contrary,  left  nothing  undone,  nor  ror  others  to  do.  Being  once 
asked  how  he  was  able  to  go  through  so  many  affairs,  he  answered, 
"  Because  I  never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  I  can  do  to-day.'*  Chester- 
field was  also  the  first  to  introduce  at  Dublin — ^long  as  it  had  reigned  in 
London — ^the  principle  of  impartial  justice.  It  is  no  doubt  much  easier 
to  rule  in  Ireland  on  one  exclusive  principle  or  on  another*  It  is  very 
easy,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  to  choose  the  great  Protestant  families 
for  '*  Managers,"  to  see  only  through  their  eyes,  and  to  hear  only 
through  their  ears :  it  is  very  easv«  according  to  the  modern  fashion,  to 
become  the  tool  and  champion  of  Koman  Catholic  agitators ;  but  to  hold 
the  balance  even  between  both ;  to  protect  the  Establishment,  yet  never 
wound  religious  liberty ;  to  repress  the  lawlessness,  yet  not  chill  the  affec- 
tions, of  that  turbulent  but  warm-hearted  people ;  to  be  the  arbiter,  not 
the  slave,  of  parties :  this  is  the  true  object  worthy  Uiat  a  statesman  should 
strive  for,  and  fit  only  for  the  ablest  to  attain !  ^  I  came  determined,'' 
writes  Chesterfield  many  years  afterwards,  '^  to  proscribe  no  set  of  persons 
whatever,  and  determined  to  be  governed  by  none.  Had  the  Papists  made 
any  attempt  to  put  themselves  above  the  law,  I  should  have  taken  good 
care  to  have  quelled  them  again.  It  was  said  that  my  lenity  to  the 
Papists  had  wrought  no  alteration  either  in  their  religious  or  their  political 
sentiments.  I  did  not  expect  that  it  would ;  but  surely  that  was  no  reason 
for  cruelty  towards  them."  Yet  Chesterfield  did  not  harshly  censure, 
even  where  he  strongly  disapproved ;  but  often  conveyed  a  keen  reproof 
beneath  a  good-humoured  jest.  Thus,  being  informed  by  some  exas- 
perated zealots  that  his  coachman  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  went  every 
Sunday  to  mass—*'  Does  he,  indeed?"  replied  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
"  I  will  take  good  care  that  he  shall  never  drive  mc  there ! "  When  he 
first  arrived  at  Dublin,  a  dangerous  rebellion  was  bursting  forth  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  threatened  to  extend  itself  to  a  country  where  so 
many  held  the  faith  of  the  young  Pretender.  With  a  weak  and  waver- 
ing, or  a  fierce  and  headlong  Lord  Lieutenant — ^with  a  Grafton  or  a 
Strafford — ^there  might  soon  have  been  another  Papist  army  at  the 
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Boyne.  But  bo  able  were  the  menfures  of  Chesterfidd ;  to  clearly  did 
he  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that  his  moderation  was  not  weakness, 
nor  his  clemency  cowardice;  but  that,  to  quote  his  own  expression, 
^^  his  hand  should  be  as  heavy  as  Cromwell's  upon  them  if  they  once 
forced  him  to  raise  it;'' — so  well  did  he  know  how  to  scare  the  timid^ 
while  conciliating  the  generous,  that  this  alarming  period  passed  over 
with  a  degree  of  tranquillitv  such  as  Ireland  has  not  often  displayed 
even  in  orderly  and  settled  times.  This  just  and  wise-— wise  because 
just — administration  has  not  failed  to  reward  him  with  its  meed  of 
fame ;  his  authority  has,  I  find,  been  appealed  to  even  by  those  who, 
as  I  conceive,  depart  most  widely  from  his  maxims ;  and  his  name, 
I  am  assured,  lives  in  the  honoured  remembrance  of  the  Irish  people, 
as,  perhaps^  next  to  Ormond,  the  best  and  worthiest  in  their  long  vice- 
regal line.' — vol.  i.  pp.  ix. — xi. 

This  eloquent  passage  is  now  reproduced  exactly  as  it  first 
appeared  in  1839.  We  cannot  read  it  over  without  again  ex- 
pressing our  hope  that  Lord  Mahon  may  yet  expand  and  illus- 
trate its  statements.  There  are  some  apparent  inconsistencies 
in  Chesterfield's  language,  and  conduct  too,  as  to  the  Irish 
Romanists,  on  which  Burke  has  left  us  a  fierce  commentary  in 
the  letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe,  but  as  to  which  we  think  it  pro- 
bable the  archives  of  Dublin  Castle  might  yet  furnish  a  vindi- 
cation. To  these  points  Lord  Mahon  msJces  no  allusion;  and,  as 
matters  stand,  they  are  sufficiently  puzzling.  We  think  even  here 
he  might  have  said  more  on  the  good  effects  in  Ireland  of  what 
was  precisely  the  source  of  his  chief  difficulties  and  disasters  in  bis 
political  career  at  home.  The  wit  of  the  Viceroy  had  a  thousand 
charms  for  the  Irish,  and  no  terrors.  He  was  not  afraid  of  joking 
with  anybody :  he  could  give  and  take  with  equal  readiness ;  and 
even  what  to  us  now-a-days  seem  very  indecorous  jokes,  to  have 
come  from  a  man  of  his  years,  to  say  nothing  of  his  station,  were 
enjoyed  and  reciprocated  at  Dublin  witb  most  unceremonious 
glee.  Lord  Mahon  does  not  forget  the  remarkable  fact  that 
during  the  whole  of  his  Lieutenancy,  as  also  while  Secretary  of 
State  afterwards,  the  Earl  had  resolution  to  abstain  wholly  from 
the  gaming-table,  though  it  is  well  known  that  he  reappeared  at 
White's  the  very  evening  he  resigned  the  seals.  It  is  proper  to 
add  that  he  exerted  himself  in  everyway,  by  precept  and  by 
example,  and  with  considerable  success,  to  put  down  the  habits  of 
deep  drinking  in  Irish  society;  and  no  Lieutenant  could  have 
had  a  chance  of  success  in  that  direction  unless  one  disposed  and 
qualified  to  enter  freely  into  all  the  unbrutal  parts  of  convivial 
enjoyment— -one  capable  of  reconciling  even  George  Faulkener 
by  copiousness  of  merriment  to  scant  of  claret.  We  fear  he  set 
a  bad  enough  example  as  to  some  other  matters,  but  even  this 
promoted  lus  popularity  with  high  and  low.    We  fear  also  that 
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Lord  Chesterfield*8  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (such  as 
that  wa8-»ainuch  nearer  approach  to  patronage,  at  all  events,  than 
they  had  experienced  since  1688)  had  its  root,  partly  at  least,  in 
bis  general  indifference  to  religion ;  but  on  that  subject  we  shall 
say  something  by-and-bye.  Meantime  he  condensed  much  wis- 
dom into  his  parting  sentence  to  the  Bishop  of  Waterford — *  Be 
more  afraid  of  Poverty  than  of  the  Pope' 

Chesterfield  resigned  the  seals  in  1748— and  whoever  was  the 
penman  of  the  once  celebrated  tract  entitled  *  An  Apology  for 
a  late  Resignation/  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  states  truly  the 
grounds  of  his  retirement — namely,  his  aversion  to  the  war  and 
his  resentment  of  his  cousin  Newcastle's  interference  with  the 
proper  patronage  of  his  office.  That  he  at  the  time  meant  his 
retirement  to  be  final.  Lord  Mahon  seems  to  believe  fully — but 
here  we  cannot  agree  with  the  editor.  We  consider  it  much 
more  probable  that  he  would  have  been  very  willing  to  take 
office  again — upon  the  great  changes  produced  by  the  death  of 
Pelham  especially — but  for  the  sad,  to  him  of  all  men  the 
most  grievous,  infirmity  of  deafness,  which — within  but  a  few 
years  after  1748 — though  it  might  not  materially  interfere  with 
his  efficiency  as  a  parliamentary  orator,*  must  have  unfitted  him 
for  watching  and  participating  in  the  tide  of  debate,  as  would 
have  been  expected  from  an  official  leader  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  '  Apology,'  Coxe,  on  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Douglas,  ascribes  it  to  Mallet  (Life  of  Lord 
Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  206).  Lord  Mahon  (vol.  iii.  p.  254)  does 
not  allude  to  this  claim,  but  seems  to  attach  more  weight  to  a 
letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann  (December,  1748), 
where  the  pamphlet  is  given  to  Lord  Marchmont,  who,  Horace 
adds,  had  nearly  lost  his  own  place  in  consequence.  To  this 
piece  of  evidence  we  can  oppose  the  opinion  of  Horace  Walpole 
himself  at  a  later  date ;  for  in  his  '  Memoiresof  George  II.'  he  ex- 
pressly calls  it  *  Chesterfield's  book' — and,  moreover,  we  have  now 
before  us  the  copy  of  the  'Apology'  sold  at  the  Strawberry  Hill 
auction,  and  on  its  title-page  in  Horace's  autograph  are  these 
words — '  Lord  Chesterfield's.'  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Lord 
Mahon  placed  more  reliance  on  Chesterfield's  own  disclaimer  at 
the  time  to  Mr.  Dayrolles,  viz.,  ^  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  so 
far  am  I  from  having  any  hand  directly  or  indirectly  in  it,  that  I 
do  not  so  much  as  guess  the  author,  though  I  have  done  all  I 
could  to  fish  him  out*  (April  8,  1748).  But,  in  the  first  place, 
the  very  formality  and  solemnity  of  this  declaimer,  addressed  to  his 

*  Even  Horace  Walpole  admits  to  Mann,  in  December,  17 J  3,  that  tlje  finest  speech 

he  ever  heard  was  one  of  Chesterfield's.     Horace  had  heard,  when  he  wrote  this,  his 

own  father,  and  Pulteuey,  and  Carteret,  and  Wyndham,  and  Mansfield,  and  Chatham. 
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intimate  friend  the  Resident  at  the  Hoffue,  would  to  us  have  seemed 
very  suspicious :  for  it  is  clear,  from  not  a  few  passages  (now  first 

fublisfted)  in  his  correspondence  with  this  very  gentleman,  that 
Chesterfield  had  no  faith  in  the  Post-office.  He  says  to  Dayrolles 
shortly  before  his  resignation  (January,  1748^,  *  Write  to  me  from 
time  to  time  as  usual — but  remember  I  shall  be  no  longer  master 
of  the  post — ^therefore  let  no  letter  that  comes  by  it  contain  any- 
thing but  what  will  bear  an  opening  previous  to  mine*  (vol.  iii.  p. 
238) :  and  in  April,  after  he  had  resigned,  he  says,  *  Tkm\  send 
me  the  name  in  a  letter  by  the  post,  for  I  know  that  most  letters 
to  and  from  me  are  opened'  (ibid.,  p,  257).  We  put  Chestcr- 
lleld*s  denial  to  Dayrolles,  in  a  word,  on  the  same  foot  with  Swift's 
denial  of  his  concern  in  Gulliver  to  Pope  and  Arbutfanot,  and 
account  for  it  in  the  same  way.  Secondly,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  pamphlet  and  believe  that  Lord  Chesterfield  read  it 
without  a  suspicion  who  wrote  it.  It  could  have  come  from  no 
tnan  but  one  intimately  conversant  with  the  interior  state  of  the 
cabinet,  and  with  the  secret  occurrences  of  Chesterfield's  own 
vexed  career  as  Secretary.  We  have  no  doubt  the  pamphlet  was 
dictated  by  Chesterfield,  and  think  it  most  likely  that  Mallet, 
not  Marchmont,  held  the  pen.  Some  few  inelegancies  in  the 
language  are  probably  marks  of  Mallet's  hand — ^but  these,  and 
even  certain  inflated  compliments  to  Lord  Chesterfield's  wit,  may 
have  been  studiously  introduced  by  the  master  himself — parts  of 
his  blind. 

On  his  resignation  George  II.  offered  him  a  Dukedom;  but 
Chesterfield,  whom  so  many  think  of  as  a  perfect  peacock  of 
vanity,  declined  that  distinction.  He  did  not  approve  of  Lord 
Johns  and  Lord  Charleses. 

During  his  brief  tenure  of  the  seals  as  Secretary  occurred 
that  address  and  dedication  to  him  of  the  plan  or  prospectus 
of  the  English  Dictionary  with  which  BoswelPs  narrative  still  con- 
nects in  the  popular  mind  impressions  bitterly  adverse  and  (we 
think)  quite  unjust  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  We  fancy  few  take 
the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the  actual  positions  of  the  Earl  and 
Johnson  in  November,  1747.  Samuel  Johnson  was  anno  (Btat.  38, 
not  our  and  Boswell's  Dr.  Johnson.  Boswell  himself  never  saw 
him  till  sixteen  years  later.  Visiting  London  in  1760  he  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  chance  through — Derrick  the  Poet,  but  that  f^ed. 
In  1761  he  had  another  glimpse  through — Sheridan  the  elocu* 
tionist,  but  that  failed.  In  May,  1763,  his  hopes  Were  crowned — 
by  an  introduction  in  the  back  shop  of  Tom  Davies  !  But  what 
had  excited  even  Boswell's  nervous  curiosity  even  in  1760? — 
Between  1747  and  then  Johnson  had  frhot  up  to  a  giant.  In 
1747  he   had  published   nothing  that  we  now  value  him  for 
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except  his  '  Lohclon  and  his  Life  of  Savag'e.  By  1760  he 
was  the  Doctor,  the  author  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Adven- 
turer, of  HasselaS;  and  of  the  Dictionary,  &c.  &c. ;  and  eveh 
then  we  see  what  were  the  sort  of  channels  through  Which  a 
gentleman  of  birth,  fortune,  and  talents,  an  enthusiastic  admii^et 
of  his  works,  twice  failed,  and  ultimately  succeeded,  in  g^tin^ 
access  to  his  society.  In  1747  Chesterfield  was  fifty-three,  ftnd 
Secretary  of  State.  Johnson  s  goorl  friend  Dodiiey,  the  book" 
seller,  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to  address  the  plan  to 
the  brilliant  and  literary  minister — but  Dodsley  had  tio  acquaint^ 
ance  with  my  lord,  and  Johnson  watted  on  him  in  person  with  his 
prospectus,  whereupon  he  had  patched  sundry  elaborate  eulogies 
of  the  patron  in  fore — phrases  most  magniloquent,  which  he  must 
have  concocted  with  some  twinges  of  conscience,  ail  Chesterfi^d, 
though  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  was  at  least  as  well  known  as  a 
gambler,  a  voluptuary,  an  infidel — and  a  whig.  We  need  not  re- 
peat the  immortalized  grievances  of  his  alleged  reception — he  had 
the  Secretary's  approval  of  the  plan,  but  what  his  friend  Tyers 
calls  the  '  substantial  proofs  of  approbation,'  were  limited  to  one 
donation  of  ten  guineas — and  Samuel  Johnson,  beside  being 
actually  kept  waiting  one  day  for  some  time  in  the  Secretary's 
antechamber,  had  the  mmtification  to  see  Colley  Gibber  come  out 
as  he  was  im^ited  to  walk  in.  Kept  waiting ! — ^Samuel  Johnsom 
had  not  had  much  experience  of  Whitehall.  Only  ten  guineas ! — 
He  had  received  no  more  for  his  *  London' — he  got  but  fifteen 
in  1748  for  his  '  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'  '  Sir,'  said  he  to 
Boswell  in  reference  to  another  yet  later  payment — '  Ten  pounds 
Were  to  me  at  that  time  a  great  sum.' 

Boswell  could  not  deny  that  when,  after  an  interval  of  eight 
years,  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  at  last  published,  Chesterfield 
recommended  it  promptly  and  efiicaciously  by  two  papers  in  '  The 
World' — but  he  calls  this  '  a  courtly  device '  to  cover  the  '  neglect^ 
of  the  intervening  years,  and  ascribes  Johnson's  famous  letter  to 
indignation  mainly  at  this  '  courtly  device.*  Imprimis,  the  plan 
or  prospectus  was  admirably  written,  but  still  it  was  only  a  plan. 
Its  writer  was  known  to  Chesterfield  merely  as  a  clever  Gruth- 
street  auihoir — the  companion  of  the  Savages — the  hack  of  Cave 
iand  Dodsley.  How  could  he  be  sure  that  the  plan  Would  ever 
he  executed  ?  Are  either  Earls  as  Earls,  eft  Earls  as  Secretaries 
of  State,  expected  now — were  they  really  expected  then — to  pro- 
vide 'substantially'  Tor  the  support  of  any  stranger  who  an- 
nounces a  great  literary  w6rk  while  he  shall  be  composing  the 
work — a  work  which  possibly  he  may  have  no  serious  intention 
to  compose — a  work  which  very  possibly  he  may  never  be  able  to 
complete  (for  the  cleverest  do  not  always  calculate  «xacdy  the 
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quid  valeant  humeri) — a  work,  finally,  which  if  composed  and  com* 
pleted  well,  is  sure  to  turn  out  highly  profitable  to  somebody — 
but  not  assuredly  to  the  Earl  or  the  Secretary  ?  Secundo,  notwith- 
standing Johnson's  sonorous  puffs  of  the  EarFs  taste  and  genius,  his 
plan  was  without  question  addressed  to  the  Earl  because  he  was 
the  Secretary.  Now  he  ceased  to  be  the  Secretary  very  soon  after 
the  plan  was  submitted  to  him — in  about  four  months  after  that 
awful  waiting  in  the  salle  des  pasperdus  ;  and  might  he  not  be  ex- 
cused if  he  put  the  same  construction  on  the  puifs  that  we  do,  and 
considered  that  if  the  announced  lexicon  was  really  entitled  to 
*  substantial  *  encouragement  throughout  the  various  stages  of  its 
embryo  progress,  the  author  (or  rather  the  publishing  undertakers) 
ought  to  look  not  to  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  but  to  whoever 
succeeded  him  as  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  ?  But  tertio — 
Chesterfield  retired  from  office  in  April,  1748 — ^probably  before 
Johnson  had  penned  de  facto  one  page  of  the  Dictionary  first 
announced  in  November,  1747 — and  during  the  years  that  passed 
between  the  presentation  of  the  plan  and  the  publication  of  the 
book,  was  the  Earl — as  a  private  nobleman — so  situated  as  to  have 
made  it  likely  that  he  would  seek  after  the  private  acquaintance  of 
a  literary  man  fifteen  years  his  junior,  and  known  to  none  of  his 
friends — or,  if  Boswell  falls  back  on  the  mere  furthering  of  the  ap- 
proved Prospectus,  were  Johnson's  own  public  proceedings  during 
the  interval  such  as  would  naturally  inspire  confidence  in  his  in- 
dustrious prosecution  of  the  gigantic  labour  of  the  programmed 
Dictionary?  As  to  Johnson,  we  have  already  mentioned  that 
during  those  eight  years  he  was  before  the  world  as  author  of  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  important  writings,  none  of  them  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Dictionary ;  some  of  them  ('  Rasselas ' 
and  the  'Imitation  of  Juvenal'  especially)  such  as  a  man  like 
Chesterfield  might  naturally  enough  think  little  likely  to  proceed 
from  a  diligent  lexicographer's  desk ;  each  of  them  and  all  in  their 
sequence  and  patent  results  such  as  must  be  supposed  to  operate 
largely  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  author,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  booksellers  as  to  whatever  else  he  might  have  in  hand. 
But  what  was  the  bodily  condition  of  Lord  Chesterfield  during 
these  eight  years  when  Johnson  was  keeping  himself  before  the 
world  as  novelist,  biographer,  essayist,  and  poet,  though  all  the 
while  guiding,  directing,  and  animating  the  corps  of  humble 
scribes  associated  with  him  in  the  unseen  toils  of  the  Dictionary  ? 
One  would  have  thought  that  everybody  must  have  read  at  least 
Voltaire's  tale,  '  Les  Oreilles  du  Comte  de  Chesterfield.'  Mr. 
Croker  says : — 

*  Why  was  it  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Chesterfield  should  cultivate 
Johnson's  private  acquaintance  ?— -That  he  did  not  do  so  was  a  loss  to 
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his  lordship ;  and  the  amour  propre  of  Johnson  might  be  (as,  indeed, 
it  probably  was)  offended  at  that  neglect,  but  surely  it  was  no  ground 
for  the  kind  of  charge  which  is  made  against  hb  lordship. 

*'  The  neglect  lasted,  it  is  charged,  from  1748  to  1755 :  the  following 
extracts  of  his  private  letters  to  his  most  intimate  friends  will  prove 
that  during  that  period  Lord  Chesterfield  may  be  excused  for  not  culti- 
vating Johnson's  society : — 

*  20th  January,  1749. — "  My  old  disorder  in  my  head  hindered  me 
from  acknowledging  your  former  letters." 

*  30th  June,  1752. — "  I  am  here  in  my  hermitage,  very  deaf,  and 
consequently  cdonc;  but  I  am  less  dejected  than  most  people  in  my  sitU" 
ation  would  be" 

*  11th  Nov.  1752. — "  The  waters  have  done  my  head  some  good,  but 
not  enough  to  refit  me  for  social  life.*^ 

'  16th  Feb.  1753. — "  I  grow  deafer,  and  consequently  more  Usole* 
'  from  society  every  day." 

*  10th  Oct.  1753. — "  I  belong  no  more  to  social  life^  which,  when  I 
quitted  busy  public  life,  1  flattered  myself  would  be  the  comfort  of  my 
declining  age." 

*  16th  Nov.  1753. — "  I  give  up  all  hones  of  cure.  I  know  my  place, 
and  form  my  plan  accordingly,  for  I  strike  society  out  ofitJ*'* 

*  7lh  Feb.  1754. — "  At  my  age^  and  with  my  shattered  constitution^ 
freedom  from  pain  is  the  best  I  can  expect." 

'  1st  March,  1754.— "I  am  too  much  isoU^  too  much  secluded 
either  from  the  busy  or  the  beau  monde,  to  give  you  any  account  of 
either." 

*  ^  25th  Sept.  1754. — *'  In  truth,  all  the  infirmities  of  an  age  still  more 
advanced  than  mine  crowd  upon  me.  In  this  situation  you  will  easily 
Euppose  that  I  have  no  pleasant  hours." 

'  10th  July,  1755. — "  My  deafness  is  extremely  increased,  and  daily 
increasing,  and  cuts  me  wholly  off  from  the  society  of  others^  and  my 
other  complaints  deny  me  the  society  of  myself." 

*  Johnson,  perhaps,  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  and  imagined  that  Lord 
Chesterfield  declined  his  acquaintance  on  some  opinion  derogatory  to  his 
personal  pretensions.' — Croker*s  Boswell,  vol.  i.  p.  245. 

Bosweirs  editor  has  been  equally  successful  in  clearing  up 
the  history  of  the  famous  Letter  itself.  Chesterfield  showed  it 
at  the  time  to  some  of  his  friends — nay,  kept  it  openly  on  his 
table,  and  took  a  pleasure^  as  it  seemed  to  them  (though  Boswell 
considers  this  another  '  courtly  device '),  in  pointing  out  the  skil- 
fulness  of  some  of  its  vituperative  turns  and  phrases.  Johnson, 
on  the  other  band,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  seems  to  have  re- 
pented of  his  violence  very  soon  after  it  was  committed.  He 
never  made  a  show  of  the  letter.  Importunate  curiosity  and 
adulation,  and  the  Doctor's  own  autborly  vanity,  induced  him 
near  twenty  years  afterwards  to  give  Bozzy  a  copy— but  he  gave 
it  under  the  strictest  injunctions  of  secrecy,  and  when  subse- 
quently 
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qaently  urged  by  the  rhinoceroi-skinned  recipient  to  withhold 
DO  longer  such  a  masterpiece  from  the  gaze  of  the  world,  he 
sternly  refused,  saying  *  1  have  done  the  dog  too  much  mischief 

-^already.* 

f  Nothing  but  the  inveterate  mania  of  toadyism  and  lionizing 
could  have  made  a  gentleman  born  like  Boswell  adopt  the  notion 
that  men  of  literary  or  scientific  eminence  have  a  right,  merely 
as  such,  to  be  cultivated  as  private  acquaintance  by  cither  Secre- 
taries of  State  or  Earls  of  Chesterfield ; — that  they  or  their  friends 
for  them  should  ever  condescend  to  oomplain  of  what  l^oswell  in 

'  this  story  over  and  over  calls  '  neglect/  is  to  our  view  most  melan- 

V  cboly  aiid  most  degrading.  We  must  add,  whatever  were 
Chesterfield  s  faults,  he  had  none  of  those  which  Boswell  on 
this  occasion  ascribes  to  him — and  which  Boswell  would  have 
been   the  last  to  say  a  word  about,  had  there  still    been  any 

L  chance  of  an  invitation  to  Chesterfield  House  or  Blackheath — 
the  faults  which  do  often  keep  men  of  high  rank  aloof  from  the 
society  of  persons  inferior  to  them  only  in  worldly  station,  and 
consequently  in  the  minora  moralia  of  manner  and  address. 
We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  that 
his  dwelling  so  pertinaciously  on  external  trifles  in  the  letters 
to  his  son  was  the  consequence  merely  of  the  son*s  peculiar 
position  and  defects.  In  iiis  own  person  the  Earl  was  a  most 
polished,  but  yet  by  no  means  a  fastidious  man.  He  could  keep 
company  with  a  set  of  Irish  squireens  just  as  pleasantly  as  with 
the  Mite  of  St.  Jameses  or  Versailles.  For  he  was  a  student  of 
man — human  manners  were  his  special  life-long  study — and  no 
man  ever  did  study  manners  with  true  delight  and  diligence  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  emasculated  by  over-nicety.  Johnson^s 
mere  manners  were  certainly  in  general  bad  enough :  but  still 
Johnson,  a  lover  of  wit,  had  no  objection  to  a  lord.  Boswell 
once  dined  with  him  at  a  duke*s  table,  and  candidly  allon^s  that 
he  never  saw  him  so  courteous  or  more  brilliant.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  we  think  it  probable  that  if  any  such  common  friend 
as  Topham  Beauclerk,  or  Wyndham,  had  brought  them  together 
in  after  days,  we  should  have  had  the  record  of  another  scene  as 
edifying  as  the  one  when  John  Wilkes  squeezed  the  lemon  on 
the  Doctor's  roast  veal,  and  gave  him  a  bit  more  of  the  kidney. 
In  that  case  even  Chesterfield's  infirmity  could  hardly  have  been 
an  obstacle-— for  surely,  if  ever  voice  was  deafness-proof,  it  was 
Samuel  Johnson's. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Walpole*s  *  Memoires  of  the  Last 
Years  of  George  11.'  as  decisive  of  his  ultimate  opinion  as  to 
the  substantial  authorship  of  the  'Apology'  of  1748.  As  the 
paasage  had  escaped  (jord  Mahcm's  recollection,  and  as  it  is  per.- 
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haps  the  very  chef-dceuvre  of  Horace  Walpole's  cold  deliberate 
malice,  we  may  as  well  pause  to  extract  it  from  the  huge  quartQ 
in  which  it  as  yet  lies  entombed.  It  is  Horace^s  rimrnS,  on 
having  to  state  that  the  alteration  of  the  style  in  \  752  was  adoptecf 
on  the  motion  of  Lord  Chesterfield — the  Government  shrinKing 
from  such  a  proposal  as  likely  to  disturb  the  prejudices  of  the  old 
women. 

'February,  1751. — Lord  Chesterfield  brought  a  bill  into  the  Hou^ 
of  Lords  for  reforming  our  style  according  to  the  Gregorian  account, 
which  had  not  yet  been  admitted  in  England,  as  if  it  were  matter  of 
heresy  to  receive  a  calendar  amended  by  a  pope.  He  had  made  no 
noise  since  he  gave  up  the  seals  in  1748,  when  he  published  his 
Apology  for  that  resignation.  It  was  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by 
Lord  Marchmont,  under  his  direction,  and  was  very  well  written ;  but 
to  my  Lord  Chesterfield's  great  surprise,  neither  bis  book  nor  his  retire- 
ment produced  the  least  consequence.  From  that  time  he  had  lived  at 
White  s,  gaming,  and  pronouncing  witticisms  among  the  boys  of  quality. 
He  had  early  in  his  life  announced  his  claim  to  wit,  and  the  women 
believed  in  it.  He  had  besides  given  himself  out  for  a  man  of  great 
intrigue,  with  as  slender  pretensions  ;  yet  the  women  believed  in  that 
too — one  should  have  thought  they  had  been  more  competent  judges  of 
merit  in  that  particular!  ft  was  not  his  fault  if  he  had  not  wit ;  no- 
thing exceeded  his  efforts  in  that  point ;  and  though  they  were  far  from 
producing  the  wit,  they  at  least  amply  yielded  the  applause  he  aimed 
at.  He  was  so  accustomed  to  see  people  laugh  at  the  mo^t  trifling 
things  he  said,  that  he  would  be  disappointed  at  finding  nobody  smile 
before  they  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say.  His  speeches  were  fine, 
but  as  much  laboured  as  his  extempore  sayings.  His  writings  were — 
everybody's :  that  is,  whatever  came  out  good  was  given  to  him,  and  he 

was  too  humble  ever  to  refuse  the  gift In  short,  my  Lord 

Chesterfield's  being  the  instrument  to  introduce  this  new  era  into  our 
computation  of  time  will  probably  preserve  his  name  in  almanacs  and 
chronologies,  when  the  wit  that  he  had  but  laboured  too  much,  and  the 
gallantry  that  he  could  scarce  ever  execute,  will  be  no  more  remem- 
bered.'— Memoir es^  vol.  i.  pp.  44-46. 

To  balance  this  Strawberry-hill  view  of  Chesterfield  we  con- 
sider it  as  only  fair  to  subjoin  the  same  '  noble  author's '  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Johnson,  from  the  newly  published  and  closing 
volumes  of  his  'Memoirs  of  the  First  Ten  Years  of  Georee 
III.':- 

*•  With  a  lumber  of  learning  and  some  strong  parts,  Johnson  was  an 
odious  and  mean  character — by  principle  a  Jacobite,  arrogant,  self-suffi- 
cient, and  overbearing  by  nature,  ungrateful  through  pride,  and  oifeini' 
nine  bigotry.  His  manners  were  sordid,  supercilious,  and  brutal,  his 
style  ridiculously  bombastic  and  vicious ;  and  in  one  word,  with  all  the 
pedantry  he  had  all  the  gigantic  littleness  of  a  country  schoolmaster.' — 
vol.  iv.  p.  297. 

When 
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When  Chesterfield  was  dead,  and  the  letters  to  his  son  pub- 
lished, Johnson^  as  everybody  knows,  said  they  taught  the  morals 
of  a  strumpet  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing-master — but  he  sub- 
sequently admitted  that  '  a  very  pretty  book*  might  be  picked  out 
of  them.  In  our  younger  days  we  remember  a  litde  book  com- 
piled in  consequence  probably  of  the  Doctor's  hint — and  if,  as  we 
believe,  it  has  fallen  out  of  prints  it  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  so. 
The  remarks  on  punctuality,  order,  despatch,  the  proper  use  of 
time — on  the  cheapness  and  vast  value  of  civility  to  servants  and 
other  inferiors — and  so  forth — all  these  are  instinct  with  most 
consummate  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  life  and  business,  and 
certainly  nothing  can  be  more  attractive  than  the  style  in  which 
they  are  set  before  young  readers.     Lord  Mahon  says  :— 

*  It  is  by  these  letters  that  Chesterfield's  character  as  an  author  must 
stand  or  fall.  Viewed  as  compositions,  they  appear  almost  unrivalled 
as  models  for  a  serious  epistolary  style ;  clear,  el^ant,  and  terse,  never 
straining  at  effect,  and  yet  never  hurried  into  carelessness.  While  con- 
stantly urging  the  same  topics,  so  great  is  their  variety  of  argument  and 
illustration,  that,  in  one  sense,  they  appear  always  different,  in  another 
sense,  always  the  same.  They  have,  however,  incurred  stroi^  repre- 
hension on  two  separate  grounds :  first,  because  some  of  their  maxims 
are  repugnant  to  good  morals ;  tod,  secondly,  as  insisting  too  much  on 
manners  and  graces,  instead  of  more  solid  acquirements.  On  the  first 
charge  I  have  no  defence  to  offer ;  but  the  second  is  certainly  erroneous, 
and  arises  only  from  the  idea  and  expectation  of  finding  a  general 
system  of  education  in  letters  that  were  intended  solely  for  the  improve- 
ment of  one  man.  Young  Stanhope  was  sufficiently  inclined  to  study, 
and  imbued  with  knowledge ;  the  difficulty  lay  in  his  awkward  address 
and  indifference  to  pleasing.  It  is  against  these  faults,  therefore,  and 
these  faults  only,  that  Chesterfield  points  his  battery  of  eloquence.  Had 
he  found  his  son,  on  the  contrary,  a  graceful  but  superficial  trifier,  his 
letters  would  no  doubt  have  urged  with  equal  zeal  how  vain  are  all 
accomplishments  when  not  supported  by  sterling  information.  In  one 
word,  he  intended  to  write  for  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope,  and  not  for  any 
other  person.  And  yet,  even  after  this  great  deduction  from  general 
utility,  it  was  still  the  opinion  of  a  most  eminent  man,  no  friend  of 
Chesterfield,  and  no  proficient  in  the  graces — the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  Take  out  the  immorality,  and  the  book  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
every  young  gentleman." ' — Preface^  pp.  xviii.-xix. 

These  letters  were  addressed  to  a  natural  son — and  that  cir- 
cumstance should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind ;  it  is  needful  to 
explain  many  things  that  are  said,  and  the  only  apology  for  many 
omissions ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  if  any  circum- 
stance could  aggravate  the  culpability  of  a  father *s  calmly  and 
strenuously  inculcating  on  his  son  the  duties  of  seduction  and  in- 
trigue^ it  is  the  fact  of  that  son's  unfortunate  position  in  the 
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world  being  tbe  result  of  that  father's  own  transgression.  And 
when  one  reflects  on  the  mature  age  and  latterly  enfeebled  health 
of  the  careful  unwearied  preacher  of  such  a  code^  the  effect  is 
truly  most  disgusting ;  which  feeling  is  not  diminished  by  our 
reading,  in  the  original  preface  of  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope^  that 
Lord  Chesterfield  was  ^  ever  anxious  to  fix  in  his  son  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  strictest  morality  * — that  it  was  '  his  first  and 
most  indispensable  object  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  in  good  prin* 
ciples  and  sound  religion  ;* — after  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  quote  Chesterfield's  own  occasional  injunctions,  such  as  '  your 
moral  character  must  be  not  only  pure,  but,  like  Csesar's  wife,  un- 
suspected— the  least  blemish  or  speck  on  it  is  fatal ;' — or  to  notice 
the  dead  silence,  from  first  to  last,  as  to  religion,  unless  we  must 
except  a  passage  where  the  Old  Testament  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  books  needful  for  giving  '  some  notion  of  history' — or  the 
many  enthusiastic  eulogies  of  Voltaire,  amidst  which  not  one 
syllable  is  ever  whispered  as  to  the  infidel  tendency  of  all  the 
writings  of  '  the  first  of  poets' — though  some  caution  against  infidel 
talk  in  society  is  once  introduced — on  the  sole  ground  of  its  not 
being  universally  acceptable. 

We  give  Lord  Chesterfield  full  credit  for  his  parental  zeal 
and  anxiety :  in  this  respect  he  was  very  amiable ;  but  we  are 
afraid  he  went  to  his  grave — he  certainly  drew  up  his  last  will — 
without  ever  having  reflected  seriously  on  the  nature  of  his  own 
dealings  with  his  son's  mother,  or  on — to  speak  of  nothing 
more  serious  still — the  personal,  domestic,  and  social  mischiefs 
inevitably  consequent  on  the  sort  of  conduct  which  his  precept 
as  well  as  his  example  held  up  for  the  imitation  of  his  own 
base-born  boy.  By  his  will  he  leaves  Jive  hundred  pounds  to 
Madame  de  Bouchet  'as  some  recompense  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  her.'  The  story  we  believe  to  have  been  this ; — About  a 
year  before  Chesterfield's  marriage,  when  he  was  ambassador 
to  Holland,  he  was  the  great  lion,  and  moreover  the  Cupidon 
dSchaine  of  the  Hague.  Some  of  his  adventures  excited  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  the  horror  of  an  accomplished  Frenchwoman  of 
gentle  birth  who  was  living  there  as  dame  de  compagnie  to  two  or 
three  Dutch  girls — orphans,  heiresses,  and  beauties.  Her  elo- 
quent denunciations  of  his  audacious  practices,  and  her  obvious 
alarm  lest  any  of  her  fair  charges  should  happen  to  attract  his 
attention,  were  communicated  somehow  to  the  dazzling  ambas- 
sador; and  he  made  a  bet  that  he  would  seduce  herself  first, 
and  then  the  prettiest  of  her  pupils.  With  the  duenna  at  least 
he  succeeded.  She  seems  to  have  resided  ever  afterwards  in  or 
near  London,  in  the  obscurest  retirement  and  solitude — cut  off 
for  ever  from  country,  family,  friends.     Five  hundred  pounds ! 

Recompense ! — 
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Recompense ! — Five  htmdred  pounds  from  one  pt  the  wealUiiest 
lords  in  England^  who  had  no  children — Philip  himself  had  died 
som^  years  before — and  whose  vast  property  was  entirely  at  his 
own  disposal  1  It  is  satisfactory  to  a^d  that  she  refused  the  '  re- 
compense.' In  the  mi^ifioent  mansion  which  the  Earl  erected 
in  Andley  Street,  you  may  still  ^e  his  favourite  aps^rtments  fur- 
nished and  decorated  as  he  left  them — among  the  rest  >yhat  he 
boasted  of  as  'the  finest  room  in  London* — and  perhaps  even 
now  it  remains  unsurpassed — his  spacious  and  beautiful  library, 
looking  on  the  finest  private  garden  in  London.  The  walls  are 
covered  half  way  up  with  rich  and  classical  stores  of  literature ; 
above  the  cases  are  in  close  series  the  portraits  of  eminent  au- 
thors, French  and  English,  with  mosf  of  whom  he  had  converifed  ^ 
— over  these,  and  immediately  under  the  massive  cornice,  extend 
all  round  in  foot-long  capitals  the  Horatian  lines: — 

NUNC  .  VBTBRUM  •  LIBRIS  .  NUNC  .  BOMNO  .  ET  .  INBRTIBUS  .  flGRlS. 
DUCBRB  .  SOLICITiS  .  JUCUNDA  .  OB  LI  VI A  .  VlTjit. 

On  the  mantel-pieces  and  cabinets  stand  busts  of  old  orators,  in- 
terspersed with  voluptuous  vases  and  bronzes,  antique  or  Italian, 
and  airy  Statuettes  of  Opera  nymphs.  We  shall  never  recall 
that  princely  room  without  fancying  Chesterfield  receiving  in  it  a 
visit  of  his  only  child's  mother — while  probably  some  new  victim 
or  accomplice  was  sheltered  in  the  dim  mysterious  little  boudoir 
within — which  still  remains  also  in  its  original  blue  damask  and 
fretted  gold- work,  as  described  to  Madame  de  Monconseil.  Did 
this  scene  of  'sweet  forgetfulness '  rise  before  Mrs.  Norton's 
vision  when  she  framed  that  sadly  beautiful  episode  which  we 
quoted  in  our  last  Number,  of  the  faded  broken-hearted  mistress 
reproaching  in  his  library^  amidst  the  busts  of '  bards  and  orators 
and  sages,*  the 

'  Protestant  and  protesting  gentleman,' 
who  had  robbed  her  innocence  and  blasted  her  life  ? 

Hear  the  paternal  voice  when  Chesterfield  House  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  decorators,  and  Philip  Stanhope  was  at  Paris — ^a 
novice  of  nineteen  I 

•  What  says  Madaipe  Dupin  to  you  ?  I  am  told  she  is  very  hand- 
some still ;  I  know  she  was  so  some  few  years  ago.  She  has  good  parts, 
reading,  manners,  and  delicacy  ;  such  an  arrangement  would  be  both 
creditable  and  advantageous  to  you.  She  will  expect  to  meet  wiUi  all 
the  good-breeding  and  delicacy  that  she  brings ;  and,  as  she  is  past  the 
glare  and  ^kU  of  youth,  may  be  the  more  willing  to  listen  to  your  story, 
if  you  tell  it  well.  For  an  attachment,  I  should  prefer  her  to  la  petite 
Blot;  and,  for  a  mere  gallantry,  I  should  prefer  la  petite  Blot  to  her ; 
BO  that  they  are  consistent,  et  Vune  n^empiche  pas  V autre.  Adieu !  re- 
inember  fo  douceur  et  l^s  grdces.^ — vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

And 
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And  again  (May,  1751): — 

*  What  do  you  mean  by  your  Sij^osois  f  Qu'est  ce  qui  vous  emp^che 
d'oser?  On  ose  toujours  quand  il  y  a  espt^rance  de  succes;  et  on  ne 
perd  rien  k  oser,  quand  m^me  il  n'y  en  a  pas.  Un  hannite  homme 
B^ait  oser,  et  quand  il  iaut  oier  il  ouvre  la  tranche  par  des  travaux,  des 
Boins,  et  des  attentions;  s'il  n*en  est  pas  dtUogd  d'abord  il  avance 
toujours  k  rattaque  de  la  place  mtoe.  Apr^  de  certaines  approches 
le  succ^s  est  infallible,  et  il  n'y  a  que  les  nigauds  qui  en  doutent,  ou  qui 
ne  le  tentent  point.  Seroit^ce  le  caract&re  respectable  de  Madame  de  la 
Vali^re  qui  vous  emp^che  d'oser,  ou  seroit-ce  la  vertu  farouche  de 
Madame  Dupin  qui  vous  retient  ?  La  sagesse  invincible  de  la  belle 
Madame  Case  vous  d^courage-t-elle  plus  que  sa  beaut(^  ne  nous  invite? 
Mais  fi  done  ! — Soyez  convaincu  que  la  femme  la  plus  sage  se  trouve 
flatttJe,  bien  loin  d'6tre  offens«5e,  par  une  dc^claration  d'amour,  faite  avec 
politesse  et  agrtfment.  II  se  pent  bien  qu'elle  ne  s'y  pr^tera  point,  c*^st 
k  dire  si  elle  a  un  goilt  ou  une  passion  pour  quelque  autre ;  mats  en 
tout  cas  elle  ne  vous  en  S9aura  pas  mauvais  gr^ ;  de  fa^n  qu'il  n'est 
pas  question  d'oser  d^s  qu*il  n'y  a  pas  de  danger.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

Such  is  the  perpetual  strain.     What  a  contrast  are  Chatham's 
letters  to  his  nephew,  written  at  precisely  the  same  period ! 

'  At  the  root  of  all  Lord  Chesterfield's  errors,'  says  Lord  Ma- 
hon,  *  lay  a  looseness  of  religious  principle.'  In  our  opinion  he 
had  no  religion.  Very  few  of  his  friends  and  associates  had  much 
— and  he  seems  to  have  taken  pleasant  pains  in  recording  the 
various  shades  of  their  infidelity.  '  Bolingbroke,  he  tells  us,  ^  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Deist,  believing  in  a  general  providence,  but 
doubting,  though  by  no  means  rejecting  (as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed), the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state '  (vol.  ii. 
p.  450) ;  a  duplicate  nearly  of  Voltaire.  Pope  '  was  a  Deist, 
believing  in  a  future  state :  this  he  has  often  owned  to  me  ;  but 
when  he  died,  he  sacrificed  a  cock  to  Esculapius,  and  suffered 
the  priests  who  got  a^bout  him  to  perform  all  their  absurd  cere- 
monies on  his  body.'  (Ihid,  p.  445.)  It  is  to  Chesterfield  that 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  proof  that  Swift  ended  as  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub  shows  him  to  have  begun.  The  Dean  died  in  the  first 
month  of  the  Earl's  viceroyalty.  He  probably  picked  *  the  Day 
of  Judgment '  out  of  some  confidential  companion  at  Dublin ;  and 
in  1751  he  communicated  the  piece  to  Voltaire,  through  whose 
Correspondence  it  first  transpired.  It  ends  with  that  consum- 
mately finished  confession  of  the  church  dignitary's  faith  : — 

*  While  each  pale  sinner  hung  his  head, 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  heavens,  and  said : 
Offending  race  of  human  kind, 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blind ; 
You  who  through  Frailty  stepp'd  aside, 
And  you  who  never  fell — from  Pride  ; 
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You  who  in  different  sects  were  shammM, 

And  come  to  see  each  other  damn'd — 

(So  some  folk  told  you,  but  they  knew 

No  more  of  Jove*8  designs  than  you) — 

The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er, 

And  I  resent  these  pranks  no  more. 

— I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 

I  damn  such  fools ! — Go,  go,  you're  bit.' — 
It  is  to  Chesterfield  that  we  owe  the  story  of  Pope  and  Atter- 
bury's  last  interview  in  the  Tower,  according  to  which,  unless 
Pope  told  Chesterfield  a  most  egregious  and  circumstantial  lie, 
or  Chesterfield  invented  his  own  conversation  with  Pope  at 
Twickenham,  Bishop  Atterbury,  though  a  Christian  when  he 
left  England  never  to  return,  had  been  a  steady  adherent  of  the 
sect  of  Bolingbroke,  all  the  while  that  he  filled  a  prominent  place 
in  the  service  and  guidance  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lord 
Mahon  expresses  utter  disbelief  in  the  whole  story.  ^  What 
judicious  cridc,'  he  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  446),  '  would  weigh  in  the 
balance,  for  a  moment,  the  veracity  of  Pope  against  the  piety  of 
Atterbury  ?'     We  hope  bis  lordship's  decision  is  right. 

That  there  was,  however,  one  sincere  Christian  in  the  Twick- 
enham set,  we  have  the  evidence  even  of  Chesterfield.  His  Cha- 
racter of  Arbuthnot  (now  first  printed)  is  a  pleasing  relief  in 
every  way — and  here  he  says : — 

*  He  lived  and  died  a  devout  and  sincere  Christian.  Pope  and  I 
were  with  him  the  evening  before  he  died,  when  he  suffered  racking 
pains  from  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels,  but  his  head  was  clear  to  the 
fast.  He  took  leave  of  us  with  tenderness,  without  weakness,  and  told 
us  that  he  died,  not  only  with  the  comfort,  but  even  the  devout  assur- 
ance of  a  Christian.' — vol.  ii.  p.  448. 

Whether  Chesterfield  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  his  filial 
pupil  either  a  libertine  or  an  infidel  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  James  Boswell's  attestation  to  the  respec- 
tability of  Mr.  Philip  Stanhope's  character  (Croker's  edition,  i. 
254),  these  points  remain  in  obscuro.  We  suppose  there  is  no 
question  that  the  noble  tutor  failed  in  his  grand  object  of  social 
elegance — and  that,  as  Chesterfield  had  for  his  father  a  saturnine 
Jacobite,  so  he  had  a  pedantic  sloven  for  his  son.  But  wc  hope 
these  lines,  which  we  take  from  the  fly-leaf  of  a  friend's  copy  of 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  Letters  (1774) — the  handwriting  unknown 
to  that  friend,  though  he  is  well  skilled  in  such  matters — have  no 
merit  but  their  point : — 

*  Vile  Stanhope — ^Demons  blush  to  tell — 
In  twice  two  hundred  places 
Has  shown  his  son  the  road  to  hdl, 
Escorted  by  the  Graces : 
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But  little  did  th'  ungenerous  lad 
Concern  himself  about  them ; 

For  base,  degenerate,  meanly  bad. 
He  sneaked  to  hell  without  them.* 
Mr.  Stanhope  certainly  made^  in  one  important  matter,  a  very 
ungrateful  return  for  the  unbounded  attention  which  Lord  Ches- 
terfield bestowed  on  his  success  in  this  world.  He  married 
without  his  fathers  knowledge.  The  Earl  never  heard  that 
such  a  step  had  been  contemplated  even,  until  a  widow  and  two 
children  presented  themselves  at  his  door  with  evidence  of  their 
position.  He  was  by  this  time  very  frail.  The  want  of  con- 
fidence cut  the  aged  apostle  of  dissimulation  to  the  quick- 
it  was  upon  that  son  that  he  had  concentrated  his  cares,  and, 
lalterly  at  least,  his  affections.  But  he  did  not  visit  the  offence 
on  the  widow  and  the  orphans.  He  dealt  with  them  all  in 
the  most  generous  manner.  His  letters  to  the  lady  are  models  of 
graciousness,  and  he  provided  for  her  boys'  education  and  future 
establishment  with  liberality.  Again  he  had  an  ungrateful  return. 
As  soon  as  he  was  in  his  coffin  Mrs.  Eugenia  Stanhope  set  about 
selling  the  manuscript  of  his  Letters  to  her  husband — which  cer- 
tainly were  written,  if  ever  letters  were,  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
one  person,  and  that  person  and  his  representatives  bound  by 
every  tie  to  guard  the  secret — dum  calebant  cineres  at  all  events. 
But  she  got  1500/.  by  the  job.  We  doubt  if  any  Earl  has  died 
since  1773  for  two  little  volumes  of  whose  private  letters  any  one 
bookseller  would  have  given  a  third  of  the  sum.  They  went 
through  five  editions  in  the  first  twelve  months. 

His  less  exemplary  usage  of  his  own  wife  met  with  another 
sort  of  return.  Her  birth  was,  according  to  the  now  obsolete 
notions  of  that  time,  an  illustrious  distinction,  to  which  were 
added  a  peerage  in  her  own  right,  a  handsome  fortune,  the 
prospect  of  a  great  one,  and,  unless  her  painters  rivalled  her 
lovers,  no  common  share  of  beauty.  In  truth,  that  this  tall,  dark- 
haired,  graceful  woman  sprung  from  the  amours  of  a  Hano- 
verian king  and  a  Dutch-built  concubine  seems  to  us,  after  all, 
very  doubtful.  These  pretensions  and  advantages,  however, 
were  all  hers  when  she  selected  Chesterfield  from  a  host  of 
suitors;  and  certainly  during  the  flower  of  her  life  and  his 
own  he  was  a  most  profligate  husband.  Nevertheless,  the  Cor- 
respondence bears  evidence  that  the  childless  Countess  treated 
his  son  with  almost  maternal  regard,  and  that  in  his  infirm  old 
age  she  watched  over  him  vtrith  unwearied  devotion.  For  his 
memory  after  he  was  gone  she  on  all  occasions  showed  an  anxious 
concern.  Dr.  Maty's  weak  book  is  the  monument  of  her  tender- 
ness.    We  are,  we  suppose,  to  divide  our  admiration  betw^ecn  the 
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generosity  of  the  sex  which  Chesterfield  flattered,  outraged,  and 
despised — the  clinging  instincts  of  virgin  love  and  conjugal  pride 
— and  the  fascination  of  his  habitual  small  courtesies. 

The  likeness  prefixed  to  these  volumes  is  from  a  verj  fine  pic- 
ture by  Gainsborough  at  Chevening.  It  was  painted  in  his 
seventieth  year — but  we  should  have  guessed  him  far  above 
eighty  :  for  the  excesses  of  youth  and  manhood  (especially  his 
^contempt  of  Boerhaave*8  celebrated  prescription  for  him  when 
consulted  at  the  Hague)  had  produced  a  general  languor  and 
relajcation  of  the  nervous  system^  and  seamed  the  beautiful  coun- 
tenance all  over  with  wrinkles  which  no  Lawrence  would  ever 
have  ventured  to  imitate.  We  are  surprised  that  Lord  Mahon 
did  not  take  rather  the  exquisite  portrait  in  crayons  by  Rosalba, 
done  when  Chesterfield  House  was  building,  and  still  impan- 
nelled  in  its  original  position.  This  gives  us  the  no  longer 
young,  but  perfectly  preserved  Chesterfield — the  Ambassador, 
the  Viceroy,  the  Secretary.  His  figure,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
was  very  good — every  limb  turned  by  Nature's  daintiest  hand, 
yet  full  of  vigour,  till  it  paid  the  penalties  of  vice.  The  head  is 
inimitable — we  never  saw  any  engraving  of  him,  either  froiti  bust, 
or  medal,  or  picture,  that  gives  an  approach  to  its  peculiar  ex- 
pression. The  features  are  all  classical — the  eyes  full  of  soft- 
ness, yet  of  fire — the  brow  and  eyebrows  grave  and  manly — 
the  mouth  small,  but  impressed  with  such  a  mixture  of  firmness, 
sense,  wit,  gaiety,  and  voluptuous  delicacy  as  few  artists  could 
have  imagined — and  no  one  of  that  day  but  Rosalba  could  have 
transcribed.* 


Art.  VIL — Physical  Description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Vim 
DiemerCs  Land;  illustrated  by  a  Geological  Mapy  Sections,  and 
Diagrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E. 
De  Strzelecki.     London,  1845. 

THIS  work  is  cast  in  a  mould  not   perhaps  the  fittest  for 
popularity,  but  is  nevertheless   a   remarkable   production, 
accrediting  highly  the  scientific  acquirements  of  the  author,  his 

*  We  have  a  serious  complaint  to  make  of  this  ^  Collective  Edition  of  Cbesteiw 
field's  Letters,* — it  has  no  Index.  It  was  the  same  with  the  '  CollectiTe  EditioD  of 
Walpole's  Letters,*  lately  issued  from  the  same  establishment,  and,  like  this,  in  other 
respects  satisikctorily  arranged.  The  publisher  ought  to  kno«r  that,  though  such 
omissions  may  not  be  regarded  by  the  keepers  of  circulating  librarieii  they  are  most 
aimoying  to  people  who  have  libraries  of  their  own,  and  buy  books  to  be  bound,  pre- 
served, and  consulted— not  merely  to  be  read  or  glanced  over,  like  a  *  standard  novel,* 
or  some  sentimental  spinster*s  minee  or  jocular  Captain's  hath  of  history  or  memoirs. 
In  every  considerable  printing  office  there  may  be  found  some  intelligent  man  willing 
and  able  to  compile  a  sufficient  index  for  such  a  book  as  this  now  before  os^  for  a  very 
moderate  remuneration,  at  his  leisure  houis. 
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masculine  Sseal  and  intrepidity  as  a  tra>'eller,  arid  his  candour^ 
modesty,  and  clearness  as  a  writer.  The  subject,  ihoreover,  is 
one  which  ou|rht  to  be  deeply  interesting  to  English  readers.  We 
hare  as  a  nation  a  large  stake,  augmenting  with  every  successive 
year,  in  these  oUr  colonies  of  the  southern  world;  and  muck  obli' 
gation  is  doe  to  the  enlightened  foreigner  who  has  sought,  and 
successfully,  to  render  his  Australian  researches  not  merely  pro- 
fitable to  science,  but  beneficial  also  to  the  practical  interests  of 
the  numerous  and  eneigetic  people  who  are  spreading  the  English 
name  and  language  over  these  remote  shores. 

In  the  various  knovrledge  which  he  brings  to  his  reifearches  as 
ft  traveller,  Count  Strzeledki  is  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  Humboldt 
school.  He  has  eyes  Well  tutored  and  intelligeht  for  every  part 
and  province  of  inquiry ;  for  mountains  and  their  minerals ;  for 
the  great  under-world  of  fossil  existence ;  for  botany  ;  for  all  the 
conditions  of  atmosphere  and  climate,  and  the  electrical  and  mag- 
netic phenomena  which  act  so  lai^ely  therein ;  for  agriculture  and 
the  chemistry  of  soils ;  for  languages  and  the  characters  of  man. 
iThese  are  large  endowments,  and  they  are  honestly  used ;  with 
tlo  assumption  of  knowledge  not  possessed,  and  with  ample  ac-' 
knowledgment  of  the  labours  of  others  in  the  same  great  field. 

In  commenting  on  the  general  merits  of  this  work,  we  must 
notice  the  advantage  Count  Strzelecki  possesses  in  the  extent  of 
his  travels  over  the  globe,  and  the  independent  activity  of  spirit 
which  has  guided  him  throughout.  A  native  of  Poland,  which 
country  we  presume  he  quitted  from  political  considerations, 
he  has  passed  twelve  years  continuously  in  pervagating  seas  and 
lands ;  chiefly  those  the  last  and  least  explored  by  European  ad- 
venture^ though  now  yielding  to  the  ^eat  tide  which  civilization, 
for  ulterior  purposes  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  is  pouring 
over  them.  We  find  from  his  Preface,  that  in  the  course  of  this 
period  he  has  visited  North  and  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
the  South  Sea  Islands,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Van 
I>iemen*s  Land,  the  Javanese  Islands,  part  of  China^  and  the 
East  Indies,  end  Egypt.  Though  this  volume  is  limited  to 
Australia,  We  have  abundant  proof  in  the  notes  and  illustrations 
appended  to  it,  that  the  same  acute  faculty  of  inquiry  has  accom- 
panied him  through  these  various  regions ;  the  survey  of  one  fur- 
nishing instruction  and  preparation  for  that  of  another,  and  with 
instruments  of  research  fashioned  arid  sharpened  by  constant 
exercise.  From  the  specimens  of  his  manuscript  jouriittls  occa- 
sionally afibrded  in  the  present  volume,  we  are  well  justified  in 
desiring  that  they  may  hereafter  become  known  to  us  in  their  more 
entire  state. 

In  a  recent  article  of  this  Review  we  had  occasion  to  discuss- 
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courteously,  we  hope>  as  well  as  justly — ^the  relative  merits  of  a 
fair  class  of  travellers  who  occupy  a  large  place  in  tbie  literature 
of  the  day ;  and  we  indicated  certain  parts  in  the  history  of  travel 
where  the  female  eye  and  instinct  gather  up  observations,  the 
finer  lights  and  shades  of  things,  not  equally  attained  by  the 
grosser  or  graver  perceptions  of  our  own  sex.  A  volume  by  Mrs. 
Meredith  on  the  very  countries  now  brought  before  us  in  the 
work  of  M.  Strzelecki,  furnished  an  apposite  and  agreeable  ill  us* 
tration  of  our  meaning.  We  spoke  highly  of  this  volume  at  the 
time,  and  can  afford  to  repeat  our  commendation  of  it 

At  a  moment  when  the  fashion  of  travelling,  fostered  by  faci« 
lities  heretofore  unknown  to  the  world,  has  reached  to  so  extra- 
ordinary an  extent,  and  is  yet  in  progress  further,  we  cannot,  we 
conceive,  do  amiss  in  adding  some  few  general  remarks,  appli- 
cable chiefly  to  those  graver  inquiries  of  the  traveller  which  em- 
brace the  physical  history  and  character  of  the  earth  itself,  and  of 
the  various  forms  of  organised  life  spread  over  its  surface — and, 
further,  the  antiquities,  languages,  diversities  of  conformation, 
social  and  political  economy  of  the  various  races  and  nations  of 
men — objects  which,  even  thus  summarily  stated,  will  be  seen  to 
comprise  a  vast  circle  of  knowledge  and  to  require  great  variety  of 
talent  for  their  successful  pursuit.  There  is  the  more  reason  for 
this,  seeing  the  very  large  part  which  our  own  country  bears  in  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  time.  It  would  probably  be  below  the 
truth,  were  we  to  rate  the  number  of  travellers  furnished  forth  by 
our  narrow  island  as  thrice  that  belonging  to  any  equal  amount  of 
population  in  the  world.  The  overflowing  commerce  and  colonial 
establishments  which  render  England  a  sort  of  qfficina  gentium , 
our  national  wealth  and  manner  of  education ;  and,  it  may  be,  other 
habits  of  our  social  life,  are  all  concerned  in  this  effect ;  which,  with 
every  allowance  for  the  vagaries  of  mere  fashion,  must  be  admitted 
as  no  bad  criterion  of  the  intelligence  and  moral  culture  of  a  com- 
munity. The  great  and  almost  fearful  facilities  of  locomotion 
which  have  recently  come  into  existence,  and,  aided  by  the  capital 
and  energy  of  England,  are  still  growing  with  gigantic  rapidity 
by  land  and  sea,  have  already  levelled  the  surface  of  the  globe  to 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men.  Our  small  country  squires, 
shopkeepers,  and  artisans,  traverse  and  crowd  those  regions  which 
heretofore  were  accessible  only  to  the  wealthy  and  curious  few. 
Tourists  whose  aspirations  were  once  bounded  by  the  Loire; 
Rhine,  or  Po,  are  now  familiaily  found  in  Greece,  Palestine,  and 
Egypt ;  and  the  transit  from  New  Bond  Street  to  the  Bazaar  of 
Constantinople,  or  to  those  Pyramids  which,  in  the  phrase  of  an 
eloquent  old  writer,  'astonish  Heaven  with  their  audacity,*  is  as 
readily  made  as  was  sixty  years  ago  the  journey  from  London  to 
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Inverness.  The  '  feliz  qui  patriis  »vum  trani^t  in  agris  *  is  a 
being  well  nigh  lost  to  the  world,  and  not  likely  to  be  ever  re* 
stored  to  us  again.  All  these  are  mighty  changes,  and  of  high 
import  to  the  future  destinies  of  man.  The  large  part  we  have 
in  them  makes  it  most  fitting  that  this  part  should  be  worthily 
performed,  and  as  becomes  a  nation  having  instruments  of  great 
power  in  its  hands. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  class  in  any  way  travellers  so  numerous, 
and  carrying  with  them  such  various  and  complex  interests  and 
motives,  as  those  whom  we  annually  send  from  our  shores.  Busi- 
ness and  idleness — the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  that  of  pleasure — 
fortune  and  misfortune — health  and  sickness — are  all  concerned 
in  furnishing  cause  for  these  migrations.  For  our  present  pur- 
pose, however,  it  is  enough  to  divide  them  into  such  as  go  abroad 
without  any  power  or  design  of  adding  to  the  information  of 
others,  whatever  may  be  their  own  particular  gain ;  and  those  who 
travel  with  higher  objects  and  resources,  seeking  to  extend  the 
domain  of  human  knowledge,  and  thence  to  win  honourable 
fame  to  themselves.  It  is  not  very  easy  indeed  to  bring  that 
numerous  and  increasing  body,  the  authors  of  books  of  travels, 
under  this  simple  classification.  We  fear,  however^  it  must  be 
avowed,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  works,  whatever  their 

Srofession,  do  in  fact  add  little  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge ;  and 
lat  vanity  and  book-craft  are  much  concerned  in  their  pr<Kluction 
and  ephemeral  existence.  Facts  transcribed  more  or  less  openly 
from  prior  sources  of  information,  and  fringed  with  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  exaggerated  anecdotes  of  personal  adventure,  form 
the  great  staple  of  most  of  these  volumes.  They  are  like  in  this 
to  the  palimpsest  manuscripts  of  the  Vatican  and  Ambrosian 
libraries,  that  if  the  superficial  writing  be  removed^  the  more 
valuable  characters  come  out  from  underneath,  the  obvious  work 
of  other  hands  and  a  former  time.  What  may  best  be  alleged 
for  these  books  is,  that  they  are  a  source  of  harmless  pleasure  to 
many ;  and  that  in  reviving  recollections,  and  repeating  in  various 
forms  the  knowledge  already  gained,  they  tend  to  keep  it  floating 
on  the  surface  and  more  accessible  for  daily  use. 

There  are  no  absolute  gaps  in  the  world ;  and  we  rise  by  steps 
from  these  lighter  tourists  and  authors  of  the  day  to  the  higher 
labours,  in  whatever  shape  they  be  recorded,  of  men  who  bring 
to  their  travels  matured  knowledge,  the  genius  of  discovery,  or 
the  power  of  patient  and  laborious  research.  We  most  willingly 
recognise  the  many  travellers  of  our  own  country  who  belong  to 
this  higher  class ;  and  contemplating  the  total  surface  of  the  globe 
as  the  arena,  we  believe  there  is  no  nation  which  has  gained  so 
much,  or  will  transmit  to  posterity  such  various  records  of  suc- 
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cessful  inquiry.  Our  maritime  position  has  mainly  contributed 
to  this  result ;  and^  looking  more  especially  to  the  present  time, 
we  may  cite  as  eminent  instances  the  several  expeditions  of  arctic 
and  antarctic  discovery  which  have  been  sent  forth  during  the  last 
twenty  years ;  including,  by  an  earnest  anticipation  of  success,  that 
which  is  at  this  moment  on  its  way  to  achieve — if  achievement  be 
possible  by  energy  and  skill — the  ancient  problem  of  the  north- 
west passage.  Our  old  maritime  discovereirs  in  this  course,  the 
Frobishers^  Hudsoiis,  and  Baffins,  gave  marvellous  examples  of  in- 
trepidity in  traversing  unknown  and  dangerous  seas  with  theit 
small  and  ill-provided  barks.  But  science  has  now  been  added 
to  boldness ;  and  since  the  tinie  of  Cook's  voyages,  all  our  expe- 
ditions, and  especially  those  of  latest  date,  have  comprised  xnen 
admirably  qualified  by  their  various  pursuits  and  attainments  to 
advance  the  progress,  not  of  geography  alone,  but  of  every  branch 
of  physical  knowledge,  by  land  as  well  as  on  sea.  We  might  in- 
dulge in  a  long  list  of  names  to  confirm  our  assertion,  were  they 
not  tcx)  familiarly  known  to  require  such  notice.* 

It  is  needful^  however,  to  admit  that  this  superiority  is  hot 
equally  maintained  by  our  travellers  on  land  only.  In  relation  to 
their  number,  the  proportion  of  those  of  high  attainment  and  fit- 
ness for  their  vocation  is  less  than  in  Germany;  nor  can  we  justly 
claim  at  this  moment  the  place  of  foremost  in  reputation.  The 
fact  as  to  relative  proportion  is  readily  explained.  In  the  mass  of 
English  travellers  circulating  over  Europe,  and  countries  beyond, 
we  find  classes  and  descriptions  of  persons  who  in  the  social  eco- 
nomy of  other  nations  seldom  or  never  quit  thejr  native  soil.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  this ;  and  were  it  needful,  might  comment 
more  minutely  oh  the  composition  of  that  extraordinary  mul- 
titude who  carry  the  English  name,  character,  and  habits,  over 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  including  (as  we  may  remark  for  pur  pre- 
sent purpose)  a  vast  mass  of  the  middle  class  of  society, — ^very 
many  for  mere  matters  of  business ; — and  a  large  number  of  the 
young  and  untutored,  fresh  from  nursery,  school,  or  college.  A 
(]uestion  of  proportion  taken  from  these  gives  no  useful  result 
The  Germans,  who  quit  their  own  country  for  travel — much 
fewer  in  number,  and  with  smaller  means  and  appliances  of  every 
kind — do  nevertheless  carry  with  them  certain  conditions  well 
fitted  to  successful  research — an  age  sufficiently  matured ;  habits 
of  labour  and  moderate  living;  great  earnestness  of  purpose; 

*  We  caoDot,  however,  willingly  omit  the  name  of  Mr.  Charlet  Danrin  {  who  by 
his  various  successful  labours  and  acquisitions  during  the  four  yean'  voyage  of  the 
Beagle,  and  by  his  various  works  connected  with  this  expedition,  has  well  sustained 
his  family  name,  and  taken  a  high  place  among  European  travellers  and  natumlisis. 
We. rejoice  to  fee  that  his  VJoqrnal  *  has  now  l^n  reprinted  with  additioii%  and  in  a 
cheap  form. 
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studies  directed  beforehiind  to  the  particular  objects  and  course 
of  travel ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  added,  that  temper  of  the  Ger- 
man mind  which  revels  in  the  mysteries  and  obscure  places  of 
nature,  is  ever  seeking  new  systems  and  combinations  in  philo- 
sophy, and  is  prone  to  invest  with  spmething  metaphysical  and 
imaginative  even  the  most  arid  technicalities  of  science. 

We  have  adverted  to  Germany  as  thq  most  opposite  example 
in  comparison  with  England;  and  would  especially  comment  on 
one  poipt  just  noticed,  viz.,  the  preparation  for  travelling  by  pr/e- 
vious  study.  It  would  be  waste  of  words,  to  dwell  long  upon  the 
importance  of  this.  Keeping  ever  before  hinj  the  principle  to 
which  Bacon  has  given  new  force  and  dignity  by  his  inji|inction, 
^  genus  humanum  novis  operibus  et  potestatibus  continm  dotare^'^ 
the  traveller  who  seeks  to  occupy  a  worthy  place,  as  such,  mus( 
make  his  undertaking  commence  by  labours  at  home  ;r-~in  the 
closet  or  museum,  the  mouniain^  laboratory,  or  mine,  ^  There  is 
no  north-west  passage  here  to  lead  rapidly  and  shortly  to  success  \ 
nor  ajiy  instinct  which  can  compensate  fov  the  deficienci^  of 
knowledge.  One  man  by  vigour,  or  a  certain  happiness  of  fa- 
culty, may  redeem  these  deficiencies  more  speedily  t^an  another  ^ 
but  as  far  as  they  exist,  they  must  render  ^teril  to  the  traveller 
any  soil  he  traverses,  however  fruitful  and  abounding  to  those 
who  come  well  prepared  to  gather  a  karvest  there. 

This  is  alike  true  as  regards  all.  branches  of  science  and  objects 
of  research.  The  latter  should  be  defined  beforehand,  ^.|ctr  as 
this  may  be  possible.  The  enlightened  traveller  will  interest 
himself  in  whatever  is  known,  thoroughly  oj:.  partially,  of  th^ 
countries  he  is  about  to  explore;  and  equally  in  all  that  is  yet 
undone  and  unknown.  If  it  be  wholly  a^new  field  (and  n^any 
such  still  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  globe) ^  the  demaiid  for 
preparation  in  one  view  is  greater,  as  the  objects  are  less  defined, 
But  on  the  other  hand,  everything  is  here  pure  gain,  and  none 
can  come  back  from  such  places  altogether  unladen. 

These  observations  may  seem  trite  and  needless  j  and  yet  they 
are  in  some  sort  justified  by  what  we  are  bound  to  consider  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  education  of  travellers  iii  pur  own  country.  -W^e 
willingly  except  from  this  remark  the  many  eminent  naturalists 
(amidst  whom  our  geologists  are  consJ)icuous),  and  the  numerous 
learned  in  history,  antiquities,  languages,  &c.,  who  carry  oi)t  with 
them  all  the  acquirements  needful  for  successful  travel.  But  it 
is  a  question  of  |)roportion  and  degree ;  aiid  we  are  persuaded 
more  might  might  be  done,  both  at  our  umversities  and  else- 
where, to  fashion  the  minds  and  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
world  before  them  for  active  survey.     Without  ttie  formality  of 

*  Cogitata  et  Visa. 
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noimal  schools  for  travellers,  we  are  persuaded  that  moch  might  be 
effected  through  our  old  academic  institutbns,  if  rightly  moulded 
and  applied  to  this  end.*  And  in  the  more  recent  institution  of 
the  Geographical  Society,  were  it  enlarged  and  supported  as  its 
importance  well  deserves,  we  perceive  an  admirable  basis  for 
some  such  scheme  of  instruction;  which,  by  affording  exact  and 
ready  information  to  the  future  traveller — ^indicating  to  him,  in 
regard  to  the  countries  and  objects  he  has  in  view,  what  remains 
to  be  done,  and  the  method  and  instruments  by  which  these  desi' 
derata  may  best  be  attained — would  tend  to  repair  the  deficient 
cies  under  which  we  still  labour  in  this  respect.  Some  effort  and 
expense  might  well  be  devoted  to  this  desirable  end.f 

A  few  remarks  more  before  coming  to  the  work  under  our  re* 
view.  We  have  spoken  of  M.  de  Strzelecki  as  a  traveller  of  the 
Humboldt  school,  meaning  thereby  to  designate  a  method  and 
scope  of  research  of  which  Humboldt  himself  has  furnished  the 
most  illustrious  example.  No  rigid  definition  can  be  given  of 
this  method,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  the  extension  and  more  perfect 
form  of  that  which  must  be  the  course  and  purport  of  every  scien- 
tific inquiry,  fiut  it  is  the  amount  of  this  perfection  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned.  The  naked  observation  of  facts  must 
ever  be  essentially  the  same  process,  with  due  allowance  for 
variation  in  the  important  elements  of  number,  minuteness,  and 
accuracy;  and  no  observer  so  crude,  as  not  to  bring  his  facts 
into  some  connexion  with  each  other,  or  with  kindr^  parts  of 
human  knowledge.  But  the  method  to  which  we  allude,  which 
has  grown  with  the  growth  of  science,  and  become  strong  in  its 
strength,  rests  upon  a  foundation  common  to  all  true  philosophy. 
It  views  nature  through  the  relations  and  analogies  of  parts ;  throws 
an  eagle  glance  over  objects  seemingly  the  most  remote  and  dis- 
sociated ;  masters  difficulties  by  attacking  them  from  points  already 
known  and  secured;  and  achieves,  by  a  principle  of  research^ 
results  which  no  rude  or  untutored  observation  can  attain. 

Setting  aside,  then,  the  diversity  of  talent  in  individual   ob« 

*  We  are  compelled  here  to  advert  to  the  travelling  fellowfhipi  at  our  uuivertitiei. 
With  two  or  three  eminent  exceptions,  it  mint  be  allowed  that  tbete  have  been  iingii- 
larly  unfruitful  in  result!  to  the  world. 

t  We  perceive  with  pleasure  by  the  Addreu  last  year  to  the  Society  from  dieir  lale 
excellent  president,  Mr.  Murchison,  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  point ;  and 
a  plan  adopted  of  recording  the  desiderata  for  future  travel  in  different  countries, 
under  such  revision  and  arrangement  as  to  render  them  most  accessible  and  uaeliil  for 
reference.  This  plan,  if  duly  executed,  is  good  in  itself,  and  capable  of  extension  to 
other  and  larver  purposes. 

We  hare  always  admired  Ihese  ancient  maps  of  D*Anville,  in  which  the  parts  nn- 
known,  instead  of  being  filled  up  with  imaginary  mountains  and  riven,  are  left  as 
honest  blanks,  with  the  few  simple  words  upon  them— */)MM<pra/Mr  ki^m  iractuM 
aicuratwr  dnertpiioJ' 
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servers^ — a  matter  doubtless  of  much  importance — this  supe- 
riority of  method  mainly  depends  on  the  more  enlarged  and 
various  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  and  their  mutual  connexions, 
which  the  traveller  brings  with  him,  ready  and  ripened,  into  the 
field  of  action.  What  old  Roger  Ascham  says  on  another  sub- 
ject, '  Even  as  a  hawk  flieth  not  high  with  one  wing,  even  so  a 
man  reacheth  not  to  excellency  with  one  language,*  is  in  some 
sort  applicable  here.  The  man  of  one  science  only,  from  defi^ult 
of  that  power  which  works  among  the  relations  of  things^  can 
never  attain  the  highest  excellence  even  in  his  own  proper  pur- 
suit. And  this  18  equally  true  whether  he  be  studying  quietly  at 
home,  or  pursuing  knowledge  through  toil  and  adventure  in  fo* 
reign  lands. 

An  important  qualification  must,  however,  be  admitted  here. 
The  traveller  who  starts  with  a  single  object  of  research,  ignorant 
or  careless  of  others,  may  yet,  by  earnest  devotion  to  this,  obtain  re- 
sults which  could  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  Such  instances  have 
been  frequent,  particularly  in  the  sciences  of  mineralogy,  zoology, 
and  botany ;  and  as  we  have  read  somewhere  a  warm  eulogium  upon 
an  '  illustrious  arachnologist,*  we  see  no  reason  to  limit  this  pro- 
fitable division  of  labour,  or  to  doubt  that  the  especial  collectors 
of  spiders,  beetles,  algse,  and  lichens,  are  each  and  all  rendering 
valuable  services  to  the  cause  of  knowledge.  That  eminent  na- 
turalist, Ehrenberg,  whose  consummate  researches  with  the 
microscope  we  have  ourselves  witnessed,  has  laboured  for  years, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  world,  among  the  living  and  fossil  Infu- 
soria, the  most  minute,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  organized  beings ; 
and  by  his  devotion  to  the  subject  has  defined  what  may  almost 
be  termed  a  new  science,  viz.,  the  formation  pf  mineral  masses, 
and  even  mountains,  from  the  dSbris  of  the  countless  myriads  ojf 
these  microscopic  animalcules,  whose  generations  have  lived  and 
perished  in  the  succession  of  ages.  But  Ehrenberg,  though  de- 
voted to  this  subject,  is  far  from  being  limited  to  it,  or  he  had 
failed  in  attaining  what  he  has  done.  And  it  may  be  fairly  re- 
peated that  knowledge  in  its  higher  advancements, 

*  quel  cibo 
Che  saziaudo  di  se,  di  se  assetSi'* 

whether  derived  from  travel  or  from  other  sources,  depends  for  its 
superiority  chiefly  on  that  happy  combination  of  faculties  and 
methods  which  can  bring  the  several  parts  of  science  into  relation 
with  each  other,  and  make  them  gradually  converge  towards  an 
harmonious  whole.  No  man  can  put  forth  powers  for  all  parts 
of  this  work ;  but  every  one  may  hold  in  view  the  principle  and 

*  Dtnte,  Purgatorio^  uud.  118. 
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methods  of  contribntion  to  it,  and  thereby  render  his  labours  more 
successAil  and  useful  to  the  world. 

In  making  these  remarks^  we  have  mainlj  in  view  their  appli- 
cation to  the  higher  order  of  travellers,  and  to  that  education  for 
travel,  as  it  may  rightly  be  termied,  which  wc  desire  to  see  en- 
larged and  improvisd.  Having  connected  the  name  of  Humboldt 
with  this  topic;  we  may  fitly  quote  a  passage  from  himself  in  illus- 
tration of  It,  taken  from  the  Preface  to  the  latest  t^  ork  which  this 
distinguished  man  has  given  to  the  world — we  would  fain  hope 
not  the*  last,  though  he  seems  to  intimate  that  such  will  be  the 
case.'  The  *  Cosmos,  or  Scheme  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the 
Universe,*  is  yet  little  known  in  England ;  and  it  would  be  loo 
early  to  characterize  minutely  this  first  portion  of  a  work  so  vast 
in  its  bearings  and  profound  in  all  its  views.  We  might  quote 
many  passages  to  our  present  purpose,  but  that  alluded  to  from 
the  Piteface  inust  suffice.*' 

*  While  through  outward  circurastances  of  life,  and  an  irresistible  im- 
pulsi  td  Various  branches  of  knowledge,  I  was  led  to  occupy  myself  many 
years,  and  to  all  appearance  exclusively,  with  particular  objects  of  study, 
— descriptive  botany,  geognosy,  chemistry,  astronomical  geography,  and 
terrestrial  magnetism — ^in  preparation  for  a  great  scheme  of  travel,  I  had 
ever  before  me  a  more  especial  and  higher  motive  for  these  attainments. 
My  leading  impulse  was  the  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  phenomena 
of  corporeal  things  in  their  common  mutual  dependences  and  nature  as  a 
whole,  moved  and  vivified  through  inward  powers  (ein  durch  innere 
Krafte  bewegtes  und  belebtes  Ganze).  I  had  from  intercourse  with 
highly-gifted  men  early  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  without  a  serious 
devotion  to  the  study  of  particulars,  all  large  and  general  views  of  the 
world  must  be  'little  more  than  airy  fabrics.  But  these  unities  in  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  from  their  inward  essence  are  capable,  as  through 
an  appropriate  power,  of  mutual  fVuctiBcation.  Descriptive  botany,  no 
longer  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  determining  genera  and  species, 
leads  the  observer  who  wanders  through  distant  lands  and  lofty  moun^ 
tains  to  the  doctrine  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  over  the 
earth's  f^urface,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  equafor,  and  the 
perpendicular  elevation  of  the  spot.  And  yet  further  to  unravel  the 
complex  causes  of  this  distribution,  must  we  closely  exaniine  the  laws  of 

*  In  rendering  this  passage  from  the  original,  we  feel,  what  eyery  one  acquainted 
with  Humboldt's  German  writings  will  recognise,  the  equal  difficulty  and  importanoe 
of  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  sense  and  phraseology  of  the  author.  It  is  well 
said  )>y  Dr^deu,  ia  one  of  his  admirable  prefaces  (and  who  ever  so  weU  ful611ed  fhe 
latter  condition  as  himself  t),  that  *a  translator  roust  perfectly  understand  his  author's 
t^guej  and  absolutely  command  his  own.'  In  addition  to  these  requisites,  a  trans- 
ktSon  of  the  Cosmos  can  be  perfectly  executed  only  by  one  famiKar  with  the  subjects 
of  the  wor)c,  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy  in  which  they  are  handled. 

We  are  tempted  to  transcribe  from  the  original  the  last  sentences  of  this  volume  :— • 
'  Ehi  physiches  tiaturgemltlde  bezeichnet  die  Orenze,  wo  die  sphltr6  der  Sntelligeiii 
beginnt,  und  der  feme  filiok  sich  senkt  in  eine  andeie  Welt.  Es  betexchnet  die  Gtraae, 
und  Uberschreitet  sie  nicht.' 
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the  variation  of  temperature  of  climates,  as  well  as  of  the  meteorological 
changes  of  the  atmosphere.  Thus  each  class  of  phenomena  leads  the  ob- 
server, earnest  for  knowledge,  forward  to  another  class  on  which  it  is 
itself  founded,  or  which  depends  upon  it.' 

The  researches  of  Count  Strzelecki  in  New  Holland  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  extended  uninterruptedly  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  travelled  fully  seven  thousand  miles ; 
entirely,  as  it  ajfpears,  on  foot.  This  is  a  prodigious  effort  in  a 
new  country,  still  only  scantily  tamed  by  European  culture,  and 
singularly  deficient  in  many  of  the  provisions  requisite  for  the 
traveller ;  and  its  merit  becomes  greater  wheii  we  advert  to  the 
laborious  nature  of  his  inquiries,  and  to  the  hazards  and  privations 
he  incurred  in  following  them  out.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  performed  these  joumies  entirely  upon  bis  own  resources, 
though  liberally  aided  by  the  sanction  and  good  will  of  the 
colonial  authorities.  The  high  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them,  and  the  colonists  at  large^  was  strongly  attested  in  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,  by  an  address  to  him  after  his  departure^  signed 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  the  governor,  the  Chief  Justice,  and  all 
the  principal  settlers,  expressing  their  admiration  of  his  talents, 
and  esteem  for  his  personal  character,  and  transmitting  a  sub* 
scription  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  aid  of  the  publication  of  the 
volume  now  before  us,  the  value  of  which  they  thus  recognise  by 
anticipation. 

The  work  is  divided  into  eight  sections.  The  first  contains  a 
short  narrative  of  the  Maritime  and  Land  Surveys  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  down  to  the  present  time ;  the 
second  treats  of  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  as  observed  in  these 
countries ;  the  third  is  devoted  to  their  Geology  and  Mineralogy ; 
\\ie  fourth  treats  of  their  climatology  under  several  heads;  the 
fifth  regards  the  fossil  and  existing  Flora ;  and  the  sixth  the  fossil 
and  existing  Fauna.  The  first  subdivision  of  each  of  these  sec- 
tions includes  the  description  and  comparison  of  all  the  organic 
remains  which  afford  geological  proof  as  to  the  succession  and 
relation  of  the  several  formations.  The  seventh  contains  notices 
of  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  the  Aborigines ;  and  section 
eight  treats  of  the  Colonial  Agriculture,  the  character  and  che- 
mical analysis  of  the  different  soils  of  these  colonies,  and  the 
resources  and  methods  of  improvement  open  to  the  future  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  the  settlers. 

In  an  article  of  this  Review  some  years  ago  (No.  135),  directed 
chiefly  to  the  social  and  political  economy  of  our  Australian  colo- 
nies, some  slight  notices  were  given  of  the  physical  singularities 
of  this  great  continent,  and  every  year  is  now  rendering  them 
more  familiar  to  us.     A  strange  and  paradoxical  region  it  is,  and 
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warranting  the  expression  of  a  great  naturalist — that  it  seems  as 
if  dropt  from  another  planet !  This  singularity  is  seen  even  on 
approaching  its  shores,  m  the  dulU  monotonous,  olive-green  colour 
of  the  vegetation  along  the  immense  line  of  boundary  coast ;  the 
same  in  every  part,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.*  The  absence 
or  paucity  of  great  rivers,  in  a  continent  which  ministers  abundant 
space  for  streams  as  large  as  the  Rhine  and  Dan«be,  adds  another 
character  of  sameness  to  these  Australian  shores.  Within,  as  far 
as  discovery  has  yet  penetrated,  and  wherever  European  culture 
has  not  brought  in  partial  varieties  of  form  and  colouring,  the 
same  monotony  strikes  and  wearies  the  sense.  It  is  hard  to  con* 
ceive  anything  more  strangely  melancholy  than  those  vast  flats  in 
the  interior,  described  to  us  by  Oxley  and  other  explorers  of  the 
country,  where  rivers  stagnate  into  non-existence  in  a  wilderness 
of  gigantic  reeds ;  and  the  traveller  scarcely  finds  a  knoll  high 
enough  to  raise  him  above  the  waters  in  the  season  of  floods;— or 
those  wide  tracts  of  thick  herbaceous  brushwood,  fitly  called 
scrubbSf  affording  nothing  either  to  sustain  or  solace  those  who 
traverse  them.  The  long  chain  of  mountains,  stretching  in  line 
parallel  to  the  eastern  coast,  affords  indeed  a  more  varied  land- 
scape, and,  as  might  be  expected,  greater  resemblance  to  European 
scenery ;  but  even  in  these— the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  the 
country — there  are  several  peculiarities  of  conformation,  and, 
above  all,  a  singular  scarcity  of  the  simple  minerals,  rendering 
their  study  more  laborious  and  less  inviting  to  the  naturalist 

Our  Museums  and  Zoological  Gardens,  as  well  as  the  beauti- 
ful works  of  Gould  and  other  naturalists,  have  familiarized  us 
with  the  new  and  strange  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
this  region.  But  familiarity  cannot  abate  our  wonder  and  interest 
in  the  extraordinary  diversities  of  structure  thus  localized  and 
limited,  which  render  New  Holland  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
provinces  or  centres  of  organized  existence,  into  which,  as  a  result 
of  the  more  exact  and  extensive  observation  of  the  present  time, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  distributed.  As  respects  the 
Flora,  it  is  not  merely  a  record  of  new  genera,  but  of  entire 
natural  orders,  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  Eucalyptsp, 
or  gum  trees,  with  their  hundred  species  and  gigantic  forms,  and 
strangely  contorted  or  vertically  pointed  leaves  ;  and  the  leafless 
Acacias,  with  their  as  numerous  species  and  yet  more  singular 

*  A  principal  cause  of  this  saddening  unifurmity  of  aspect  in  tbe  Australian  Tege- 
tation  is  thus  stated  by  oar  distinguished  botanist,  Mr.  R.  Brown,  in  tlie  supplement  to 
his  Prodrammi  Fhrw  Novm  BoMambm — *Quod  magis  notatu  dignam  obnameniin 
admodum  insignem  arljorum  et  fruticum  Australasiss  in  quibus  pagina  utraque  pariler 
glandulis  iustnicta  est ;  cujiu  structura  prsvalentia,  verticali  positione  et  exacta  simi- 
litndine  paginaram  's»n^  comitate,  characteram  fei^  peculisiem  sylvis  None  Hd- 
laodisB  ft  InsulsB  Van  Diemeo  impertit,' 
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organization,  are  the  most  striking  of  these  vegetable  anomalies. 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  dog,  '  le  seul 
animal  qui  a  suivi  Thomme  partout  sur  la  terre/  there  is  nut  a 
single  indigenous  quadruped  known  on  any  other  continent ; — no 
quadrumana,  ruminating,  or  pachydermatous  animals ;  no  large 
mammalia  indeed^  and  a  general  paucity  of  land  animals ;  but 
those  which  do  exist,  remote  from  all  our  common  analogies  and 
conceptions,  and  forming  a  little  world  by  themselves.  Of  the 
different  species  of  kangaroos ;  the  phascolomys,  or  wombat ;  the 
ornithorhynchus  and  echidna,  the  most  anomalous  of  animals; 
the  dasyurus,  flying  phalangers,  &c.,  it  has  been  well  said  by 
Cuvier,  *  ils  sont  venus  ^tonner  les  naturalistes  par  des  conforma- 
tions etranges,  qui  rompent  toutes  les  regies,  et  echappent  a  tous 
les  systemes.'* 

We  have  spoken  of  the  interior  of  the  Australian  continent ; 
but  in  fact  our  knowledge,  except  in  a  few  places,  scarcely  goes 
beyond  the  outer  margin  of  this  great  r^on.  Where  colonization 
has  furthest  penetrated,  under  the  simple  form  of  sheep  pastures, 
it  is  still  but  in  the  proportion  of  Kent  and  Essex  to  the  whole 
extent  of  England.  The  vast  central  part  of  the  continent  is  still 
unknown,  even  to  speculation.  Were  we  to  presume  upon  its 
physical  characters  from  the  parts  now  familiar  to  us,  we  must 
doubt  whether  even  the  enterprise  of  such  men  as  have  hitherto 
explored  New  Holland  will  ever  do  more  than  traverse  it  in  par- 
ticular lines,  and  these  perhaps  not  touching  the  centre :  still 
more  must  we  doubt  whether  colonization  on  a  large  scale  can 
ever  extend  itself  deeply  into  the  interior.  The  lapse  of  time, 
and  the  progress  of  man*s  inventions,  removing  or  counteracting 
natural  obstacles^  may  however  render  it  otherwise  in  the  event ; 
and  meanwhile  these  very  physical  singularities  offer  strong  in- 
citement to  research,  and  to  the  solution  of  the  numerous  problems 
in  geography,  natural  history,  and  general  physics,  arising  in  a 
region  thus  bidden  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  f 

It  is  to  the  coasts  of  this  remarkable  continent,  at  the  distance 
of  15,000  or  16,000  miles  from  us,  that  the  spirit  of  English 
colonization  is  now  directing  itself  with  a  vigour  so  peculiarly  its 
own.     M.  de  Strzelecki  prefaces  his  volume,  happily  enough,  with 

*  Dimman  mir  lei  Rhdutiom  (U  la  Stafaos  du  GkU^^ln  dM  British  MiMeuin  tlwra 
now  existi  a  maguificent  collectioo,  richlT  Ulustrating  ereiy  part  of  tbo  Fauna  of  New 
Holland. 

t  The  probability  doubtlos  in,  that  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  with  certain  peco* 
liaritiet  aa  to  the  diitribntion  of  the  wateie  falling  upon  if,  will  ht  found  one  of  thoee 
fttaijiatt  of  the  earth*s  lurface  which  Humboldt  has  so  admirably  described  (1808) 
in  his  S«ay  on  the  Steppes  and  Deserts  of  the  Globe — the  Llanos  and  Pampas  of 
Sooth  America,  the  Piainfs  of  North  America,  the  sandy  Desert  of  Africa,  and  the 
vast  plateau  of  the  Tartarian  Steppes  ia  Central  Asia. 
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a  contrast  between  the  8avag;e  and  solitary  aspect  of  Port  Jackson^ 
as  described  by  Collins,  when  the  first  colonists,  1030  in  number, 
arrived  there  fifty-seven  years  ago,  and  a  narrative  in  the  Aus- 
tralian newspaper  of  Augrust  4,  1843,  recording  the  ceremony  of 
opening  the  Session  of  the  Legislative  Council,  under  more  ex- 
tended powers — the  speech  of  the  Governor  moulded  in  the  most 
approved  form  of  such  documents,  and  the  pomps  and  pagean- 
tries of  the  scene  very  much  in  the  European  fashion,  as  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  paper  will  show  : — 

*  At  an  early  hour  the  House  presented  an  animated  and  brilliant 
appearance,  most  of  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the  Chamber  being  filled 
with  elegantly-dressed  ladies,  among  whom  we  noticed  Lady  Gipps, 

Lady  O'Connell,  &c A  guard  of  honour  was  drawn  up  in  the 

court-yard  of  the  Chamber,  and  his  Excellency  was  received  with  pre- 
sented arms,  the  band  playing  **  God  save  the  Queen."  The  Governor 
was  received  at  the  door  of  the  Council  Chamber  by  the  Speaker,  who 
conducted  him  to  the  vice-regal  chair,  on  the  left  of  the  Speaker's  chair. 
At  this  moment  the  appearance  of  the  House  was  extremely  striking— 
the  elegant  costumes  of  the  ladies,  and  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
official  and  military  members,  and  of  the  numerous  8ta£f,  which  occupied 
places  below  the  vice-regal  chair,  completing  the  mise  en  scene^  which 
was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  common  council  of  the  city  had  seats  within  the  bar.  The 
strangers'  gallery  was  crowded  to  excess,  as  was  also  the  rfeporters* 
gallery,*  &c.  &c. 

Might  we  not  fancy  ourselves  reading  a  London  newspaper  of 
the  first  week  of  February,  rather  than  a  journal  of  the  antipodes? 
Our  author,  wami  with  wonder  at  these  things,  breaks  out  into 
expressions  of  admiration  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  :— 

'  The  hardy  nature  of  this  race  is  proof  against  the  effects  of  trans- 
plantation, for  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  soil  either  for  its  character 
or  its  nationality.  The  Anglo-Saxon  reproduces  his  country  wherever 
he  hoists  his  country's  flag. 

*  The*  United  Kingdom  is  far  fi-om  furnishing  a  just  idea  of  this  race. 
The  traveller  there  is  like  one  buried  in  the  entrails  of  a  Colossus.  It  is 
in  the  "United  States,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  factories  of  South 
America  and  China,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  this  town  of  Sydney, 
that  the  prodigious  expansion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  life,  the  gigantic 
dimensionB  of  its  stature,  and  the  energy  of  its  fimctions,  are  fidly  per- 
ceived and  appreciated.' 

The  race,  thus  eloquently  commended,  is  assuredly  in  a  state 
of  high  activity  in  our  Australian  settlements;  and  though  the 
prosperity  of  these  colonies  is  in  some  sort  intermittent,  with 
intervals  of  depression  between,  yet  is  this  but  a  miniature  re- 
semblance of  the  mother  country,  and  from  similar  and  connected 
causes.     The  main  Saci  is  that  of  vigorous  and  rapid  progress, 
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checked  at  times^  but  never  subdued.  The  harbour  of  Sydney  is 
crowded  with  vessels  of  every  tonnage  and  from  all  parts;  its 
streets  swarm  with  people  and  business;  its  daily  newspapers 
contain  more  advertisements  than  did  a  London  newspaper  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago ;  its  courts  of  law,  churches,  soiools,  cha- 
ritable institutions,  joint-stock  companies,  circulating  libraries, 
races,  concerts,  and  assemblies,  are  all  fashioned  upon  the  Eng- 
lish model ;  and  will  be  bequeathed  as  such,  whether  for  good 
or  ill,  to  future  generations  and  ages  of  Australia.  We  have 
nationality  enough  to  believe  that  the  good  will  largely  prepon- 
derate in  the  scale,  but  time  is  required  to  put  it  to  the  test. 

While  speaking  of  this  new  capital  of  the  south,  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  a  passage  from  our  author  which  gives  a  more 
favourable  view  of  its  moral  and  social  condition  than  we  derive 
from  other  writers.  After  reciting  certain  strong  phrases  from 
these  works,  he  adds — 

*  Let  the  authors  of  these  and  other  epithets,  contained  in  their  works 
on  New  South  Wales,  congratulate  and  applaud  themselves :  my  mysti- 
fication was  complete.  The  evening  I  effected  my  disetnbarkation  in 
Sydney,  I  did  it  with  all  imaginable  precaution,  leaving  my  watch  and 
purse  behind  me,  and  arming  myself  with  a  stick,  being  resolved  to  en- 
counter inevitable  dangers  with  the  least  possible  risk I  found, 

however,  on  that  ni^ht,  in  the  streets  of  Sydney,  a  decency  and  quiet 
which  I  have  never  witnessed  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
No  drunkenness,  no  sailors'  quarrels,  no  appearance  of  prostitution, 
were  to  be  seen.  George  Street,  the  Regent  Street  of  Sydney,  displayed 
houses  and  shops  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  London ;  but 
nowhere  did  its  lamps,  or  the  numerous  lights  in  its  windows,  which 
reflected  upon  the  crowd,  betray  any  of  those  signs  of  a  corrupt  state  of 
society  common  to  the  streets  of  other  capitals.  Since  then,  how  many 
nights  like  the  first  have  I  not  witnessed,  in  which  the  silence,  the 
feeling  of  perfect  security,  and  the  delicious  freshness  of  the  air,  mingled 
with  nothing  that  could  break  die  charm  of  a  solitary  walk ! ' 

Our  present  concern,  however,  is  chiefly  with  the  physical 
history  of  Australia ;  and  we  must  quit  therefore  these  matters  of 
coloniiil  morals,  fervently  hoping  that  the  picture  of  Count 
Strzelecki  is  the  truer  one.  For  the  same  reason  we  must  put 
aside  the  various  questions  of  convict  population  and  labour,  of  the 
appropriation  and  sale  of  lands,  the  amount  of  representative 
government  safe  or  necessary  in  these  colonies,  the  methods  of 
taxation  and  expenditure,  and  the  treatment  of  the  aborigines — 
all  subjects  of  great  importance,  and  affording  problenis,  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  which  it  requires  much  wisdom  and  experience 
to  solve  and  surmount. 

The^r*^  section  of  Count  Strzelecki's  work  relates,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  different  mariiie  and  la;nd  surveys  of  New  Holland 
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and  Van  Diemen^s  Landj  from  the  time  of  Captain  Cocdi*s  dis- 
coveries on  these  shores  to  the  present  day.  In  this  narrative 
are  briefly  sketched  the  successive  labours  of  Flinders,  Bass, 
King,  and  Slokes  in  coast^sun'eys,  and  the  equally  meritorious 
fervicesof  Ozley,  Sturt,  Cunningham,  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  and  others 
in  exploring  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  voyages  of  Flinders 
and  King  deserve  commemoration,  as  striking  examples  of  the 
ardour,  ability,  and  perseverance  which  British  officers  carry  with 
them  to  the  performance  of  such  duties.  Captain  King  surveyed 
minutely  about  2700  miles  of  coast ;  to  complete  which,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  he  must  have  sailed  nearly  40,000  miles,  in  small 
and  faulty  vessels,  and  along  coasts  very  dangerous,  and  in  great 
part  unknown. 

The  Count  alludes  shortly  and  modesdy  to  his  own  discovery 
of  the  tract  named  Gipps*  Land,  forming  ibe  S.E.  portion  of  New 
Holland.  But  his  researches,  as  extending  along  the  Australian 
chain  of  mountains  for  many  degrees  of  latitude,  do  in  fact  em* 
brace  much  more  of  local  discovery,  curious  to  science,  and  profit* 
able  to  future  colonization.  Having  in  view  certain  objects, 
chiefly  geological,  and  finding  himself  in  a  country  so  vast  and 
imperfectly  known,  he  wisely  prescribed  boundaries  to  his  survey ; 
limiting  it  at  first  to  the  country  running  parallel  with,  and 
stretching  150  miles  inland  from  the  sea-coast,  comprehended 
between  the  30th  and  39th  degrees  of  S.  latitude.  But  reaching 
the  S.E.  point  of  New  Holland,  he  found  that  the  same  chain  of 
mountains  re-appeared  in  the  succession  of  rugged  and  lofty  isles 
of  Bass*s  Strait,  and  again  more  largely  developed  in  Van  Die- 
men*s  Land ;  and  with  the  same  zeal  and  patience  he  extended  his 
researches  to  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island.  A  remark- 
able e\'idence  of  these  qualities  is  the  table  he  gives  of  the  heights 
of  various  mountains,  lakes,  plains,  and  stations  in  the  countries 
so  surveyed.  Out  of  about  230  altitudes,  at  least  a  hundred  are 
derived  from  his  own  observations,  either  by  two  barometers  and 
the  back  observations,  or  with  Wollaston*s  boiling- water  apparatus. 
We  further  know  that  he  has  prepared  a  geological  map  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  on  the  large  scale  of  one* 
fourth  of  an  inch  to  a  mile ;  and  another  sheet  of  vertical  sections, 
the  base  and  the  height  of  the  sections  being  each  prcgected  on 
one  scale  of  four  inches  to  the  mile;  with  colouring  on  a  new 
plan,  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  geological  characters  and 
eras.  These  he  is  unable  himself  to  publish ;  but  he  has  given 
in  this  volume  a  small  map,  geologically  coloured,  and  sufiicient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  common  reader. 

In  the  second  section,  on  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  M.  de 
Strzelecki  gives  a  table  of  declinations  only,  with  the  corresponding 
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latitudes  and  longitudes  which  he  has  observed  at  different  points 
in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  These  observations 
were  made  in  ignorance  of  that  great  scheme  of  magnetic  inquiry 
in  which  so  many  nations  of  the  earth  are  now  associated^  and 
which  by  various  happy  devices  combines  the  labours  of  thirty- 
four  magnetic  stations  scattered  over  the  globe  into  one  group  of 
results.  The  strict  simultaneity  of  time  in  taking  observations, 
and  the  perfect  similarity  and  completeness  of  instruments  and 
methods,  are  the  essential  parts  of  this  great  scientific  union, 
which  is  certain  to  be  fruitful  of  important  truths.  England  has 
twelve  of  these  stations  at  different  and  distant  parts  of  her  em- 
pire ;  among  which  that  of  Hobart  Town,  established  by  Sir 
James  Ross  on  his  voyage  of  Antarctic  discovery,  is  singularly 
important  from  its  situation,  and  well  provided  in  every  way  for 
the  research. 

The  third  section  brings  us  to  the  Geology  and  Mineralogy  of 
this  region ;  —  a  subject  manifestly  in  great  favour  with  our 
author,  and  to  which  he  brings  ability  and  knowledge.  We  have 
just  alluded  to  that  long  chain  of  mountains  which  forms  a  sort 
of  backbone  to  New  South  Wales ;  and  by  reference  to  which  all 
the  subordinate  formations  may,  as  it  were,  be  deciphered  and 
read  off.  Count  Strzelecki  lived  often  for  months  together  upon 
and  among  these  mountains ;  determining  the  various  facts  re- 
quired as  to  the  succession,  position,  and  structure  of  the  masses 
and  strata,  by  a  series  of  zigzag  sections  made  across  the  country ; 
and  by  examination  of  the  flanks  of  the  dividing  range,  against 
which  the  different  strata  abut.  Great  labour  and  severe  privations 
were  incurred  in  this  investigation ;  but  he  persevered  in  it  to  the 
end. 

The  chain  of  mountains  in  question,  allowing  for  the  inter- 
ruption of  Bass's  Strait,  has  now  been  surveyed  continuously  for 
about  1200  miles,  and  presumably  extends  much  further  towards 
the  north.  That  larger  part  of  this  line  which  belongs  to 
New  South  Wales  everywhere  divides  the  waters  flowing  west« 
wards  into  the  interior,  from  those  which  run  with  shorter 
courses  to  the  eastern  coast.  The  chain  rarely  recedes  more  than 
sixty  miles  from  this  coast,  and  preserves  great  uniformity  of 
direction,  showing  a  cause  of  elevation  which  has  operated  recti- 
linearly  over  a  vast  space.  Reaching  the  S.E.  extremity  of  New 
South  Wales  at  Cape  Wilson,  it  is  submerged  beneath  the  sea; 
but  projects,  as  we  have  seen,  a  chain  of  bold  island-peaks  above 
the  waters  of  Bass*s' Strait,  showing  its  continuity  and  identity  of 
character.  It  breaks  out  again  in  lofty  and  more  massive  form  in 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  forming  nearly  the  whole  of  that  large 
island ;  and  at  its  southern  point  plunges  finally  into  the  great 
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Southern  Ocean — unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  as  remote  pro- 
longations of  it  the  mountains  of  the  newly  discovered  Antarcti9 
land,  and  those  vast  volcanoes,  loftier  than  Etna  or  Tenerific,  first 
seen  by  our  intrepid  navigator  Sir  J.  Ross,  and  which  pour  forth 
fire  within  eleven  degrees  of  the  pole,  and  amidst  regions  of 
eternal  ice  and  sn,ow. 

There  is  considerably  uniformity  of  height  throughout  the  por- 
tion of  the  chain  hitherto .examinecl.  In  that  more  northern  part 
of  it  called  the  Liverpool  range,  there  are  peaks  of  greenstone, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  4700  feet.  Proceeding  southwards,  along 
that  portion  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  directly  west  of  Sydney^ 
the  summit  heights  vary  from  2500  to  upwards  of  40()0  £eet.  .  In 
the  Australian  Alps,  as  they  have  been  termed^  near  to  3ass*s 
Strait,  the  mountains  become  bolder,  and  the  sienitic  peak  of  Mount 
Kosciuszko  reaches  the  height  of  6500  feet;  the  greatest  elevation 
yet  ascertaii^ed  in  New  Holland.  In  Van  Diemen*.s  Land  thq 
highest  point  is  Mount  Humboldt,  5520  feet;  but  Ben  Lomond 
and  other  hills  approach  nearly  to  it.  ... 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  do  more  than  sketch  in  outline  the 
geological  apd  mineral  characters  of  this  mountain  chain^  and  of 
those  formations  to  which  it  may  be  considered. as  constituting  an 
axis.  The  prominent  circumstance  here  is,  that  the  central  heights 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  dividing  range,  are  composed  of 
crystalline  and  irrupted  rocks,  granite,  sienite,  quartz  rock^pro- 
togene,  serpentine,  greenstone,  and  other  augitic  rocks ; — while 
the  sedimentary  strata,  siliceous,  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or  bitu- 
minous, are  confined  to  the  eastern  and  western  talus  of  the 
range,  resting  upon  it  either  in  vertical,  inclined,  or  horizontal 
position.  Of  the  former  class,  granite,  sienite,  and  quartz  rock, 
preponderate;  and  granite,  according  to  our  author,  constitutes 
nearly  the  entire  fioor  of  the  western  portion  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  extends  far  into  the  interior  of  New  Holland ;  spread  out  in 
masses  of  mamillary,  globular,  or  botryoidal  form ;  closely  resem- 
bling Hui|iboldt*s  description  of  the  strange  tracts  of  bare  irrupted 
granite  which  surround  the  great  central  masses  of  the  Altai 
chain.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  several  of  the  singularities 
of  the  Australian  continent  have  their  origin  in  this  circumstance 
of  physical  constitution. 

It  is  clear  that  subterranean  heat  and  force  have  been  largely 
at  work  here,  as  elsewhere ; — crystallizing,  elevating,  contorting, 
and  giving  direction  to  the  mountain  ranges.  Every  extension 
of  geological  knowledge  has  extended  our  views  as  to  these  great 
agencies  from  below:  and  now  that  more  exact  observation  in 
mines  and  Artesian  wells  has  proved  a  constant  increase  of  tem- 
perature in  descending  from  a  certain  line  near  the  surface,  and 
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even  demonstralecl  the  law  of  such  Increment^  we  no  longer  hesi- 
tate to  admit  the  idea  of  the  interior  of  the  globe  being  occupied 
by  matter,  more  pr  less  fluid  from  its  proper  heat,  and  preserved 
from  farther  cooling  by  that  consolidated  crust  around,  which 
mankind  tread  upon  and  call  their  earth.  Earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes are  the  present  inost  obvious  exponents  of  the  disturbance 
which  central  movements  and  agencies  (be  they  chemical,  elec- 
trical, or  whatever  their  nature)  may  create  in  this  surrounding 
crust ;  to  which  may  now  be  added  on  recent  evidence,  the  slow 
rising  of  certain  tracts  of  land  by  causes  clearly  acting  from  be- 
low. Some  geologists,  taking  unmeasured  time  into  their  hands, 
have  believed  these  forces,  tnus  slowly  acting,  to  be  capable  of 
producing  all  that  we  now  see  on  the  siurface  of  the  globe.  We 
cannot  think  this  to  be  so.  .  The  phenomena  of  gradual  eleva- 
tions are  yet  very  partial  and  imperfectly  known ;  while  we  find 
in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  earth, — the  distribution,  elcyatioo, 
disturbance,  mutual  relation,  and  mineral  contents  of  its  moun- 
tain masses — an  assured  proof  of  forces  once  acting,  ihe  same 
perhaps  in  kind,  but  of  infinitely  greater  energy  than  those  which 
now  fret  or  alter  the  surface  on  which  we  live.  All  science 
seems  to  us  to  concur  in  vindicating  this  belief;  aiid  re^verting  to 
the  subject  before  us,  we  cannot  doubt  that  such  forces  have  been 
concerned  in  raising,  at  successive  periods,  the  great  Australian 
chain,  and  giving  position  to  the  conterminous  strata. 

Our  author  classes  the  rocks  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen*8  Land  under  four  heads  or  epochs,  each  representing  a 
period  or  state  which  may  be  fairly  distinguished  from  others  by 
evidences  of  superstructure  or  organic  remains ;  though  not  pre- 
cluding the  likelihood  of  other  less  in\portant  epochs  of  disturb- 
ance and  change.  We  will  not  quarrel  with  this  arrangement  as 
a  provisional  one  in  a  new  country,  but  it  will  require  alterations 
hereafter  to  bring  it  into  closer  bearing  with  the  more  recent 
methods  of  geologists  in  Europe. 

Under  the^r^  epioch  he  includes  the  mineral  masses,  which 
appear  to  have  been  irrupted  or  ppbeaved  through  the  submarine 
crust  of  the  earth,  raising  a  tract  of  land  so  ^ar  as  to  prevent  any 
further  accumulation  of  marine  deposits.  ,  These  masses  are  com- 
posed of  crystalline  and  linstratified,  or  of  stratified  rocks,  neither 
containing  any  organic  remains.  We  have  already  specified  the 
former,  and  described  the  great  extension  of  granite  in  particular 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  primitive,  schists,  mica  slate,  sili- 
ceoiis  slate,  and  clay  slate,  are  much  less  extensive,  and  attain 
less  elevation  than  the  unstratified  rocks.  At  Mount  Kosciuszko, 
where  they  surround  the  sienitic  peak,  they  reach  to  3200  feet, 
&nd  are  nearly  vertical  in  position,  showing  the  intensity  of  the 
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expansive  force  at  this  point  In  Van  Dieinen*s  Land  both 
classes  of  rocks  reappear,  stretching  to  its  southern  extremity. 

The  second  epoch  is  characterised  by  adiSerent  group  of  crystal- 
line and  sedimentiry  compounds,  incumbent  upon  those  just  de- 
scribed, and  containing  the  first  traces  of  organic  life.  The  stra- 
tified masses  are  chiefly  siliceous  and  argillaceous  slates,  gray- 
wacke»,  sandstone,  and  conglomerates.  Among  the  unstratified 
rocks  we  have  various  porphyries,  granular  quartz  rock,  amor- 
phous and  columnar  greenstone,  basalt,  trachyte,  serpentine,  and 
various  granular  limestones.  The  localities  of  these  several  rocks, 
as  of  those  of  the  first  epoch,  are  given  in  some  detail;  with 
several  of  the  more  remarkable  sections,  illustrating  them  in 
series.  Catalogues  of  the  fossils  contained  in  the  limestones, 
sandstones,  and  graywacke  of  this  group  are  also  given,  which 
organic  remains  are  described  more  minutely  in  another  part  of 
the  volume  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Morris.  They  belong  to 
the  Polyparia,  Crinoidea,  Conchifera,  Brachiopoda,  Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda,  and  Crustacea.  Though  singularly  scanty  both  as  to 
species  and  individuals,  yet  are  they  important  as  associating  some 
of  the  rocks  in  question  with  the  Palsozoic  series  of  other  countries, 
though  the  points  of  relaticm  require  still  to  be  more  clearly  made 
out.  The  crystalline  unstratified  rocks  brought  under  this  epoch 
are  manifestly  those  of  eruption,  referrible  to  distinct  and  often 
distant  periods,  as  proved  by  their  relations  to  the  strata  with 
which  they  are  in  contact.  Thrown  forcibly  upwards  among  the 
latter,  the  greenstone,  basalts,  and  porphyries  have  strangely  dis- 
turbed and  dislocated  them,  more  especially  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land ;  the  whole  extent  of  which  island  shows  marks  of  these 
ancient  and  violent  revolutions,  making  the  researches  of  the 
geologist  there  often  very  difiicult  and  perplexing. 

The  rocks  of  the  third  epoch,  though  more  limited  in  extent, 
are  of  greater  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  include  the  coal  forma- 
tion of  these  countries,  distributed  into  three  principal  basin- 
shaped  localities,  viz.,  the  Newcastle  basin  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  lai^est  in  extent;  and  the  South  Esk  and  Jerusalem  basins 
in  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  Indications  of  similar  basins  have  been 
found  upon  the  same  coast  farther  to  the  north,  by  Oxley, 
Cunningham,  and  other  observers.  The  manner  in  which  the 
mineral  masses  of  the  second  epoch  were  added  to  the  earlier 
formations,  is  considered  by  our  author  to  explain  this  con- 
formation, so  well  adapted  to  the  important  deposits  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  localities  in  question.  For  what  so  important 
in  the  actual  condition  of  the  world,  as  this  extraordinary  mi- 
neral, coal? — the  staff  and  support  of  present  civilisation,  the 
great  instrument   and  means  of  future  progress!      The  very 
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familiarity  and  multiplicity  of  its  uses  disguise  from  observa- 
tion the  important  part  it  bears  in  the  life  of  man,  and  the^ 
economy  of  nations.  We  have  often  thought,  with  scmiething 
of  fearful  interest,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  world, 
and  of  England  in  particular,  were  this  subterranean  treasure 
exhausted,  or  even  much  abridged  in  quantity.  Yet  such  is 
the  term  to  which,  if  the  globe  itself  slnmld  last,  our  posterity 
must  eventually  come;  and  as  respects  our  own  country,  the 
period,  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption,  can  be  defined  with 
some  exactness.  The  immense  coal  basins  of  die  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi will  yet  be  yielding  their  riches  to  the  then  innumerable 
people  of  the  Western  world,  when  our  stores  are  worked  out  and 
gone.  Yet  here  also  time  will  fix  its  limit.  Geology  gives  no 
indication  whatsoever  of  natural  processes  going  on,  by  which 
what  is  once  consumed  may  be  recreated  or  repaired.  The  ori- 
ginal materials  of  the  formation  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer 
present; — the  agencies  and  conditions  neceissary  to  the  work  are 
either  wanting,  or  partial  and  deficient  in  force.  Whether  human 
science,  grasping  at  this  time  what  seem  almost  as  new  elements 
of  power  committed  to  man,  may  hereafter  discover  a  substitute 
for  this  great  mineral,  is  a  problem  which  it  belongs  to  future 
generations  to  resolve. 

The  deposits  in  the  three  coal  basins  just  mentioned,  appear 
to  be  of  different  dates  and  conditions  of  formation,  as  shown  by 
the  differences  of  the  coal  and  other  strata  in  each.  The  New- 
castle district,  which  extends  about  a  hundred  miles  along  the 
eastern  coast,  including  Sydney,  and  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  colony,  contains  the  only  mines  yet  much  worked,  and  offisrs 
the  largest  future  prospects  to  the  miner.  From  one  of  the 
several  sections  here  given,  that  of  a  coal-pit  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Hunter  River  in  this  district,  we  find  that  in  a  depth  of  204 
feet  there  are  five  beds  of  coal,  two  of  them  5  feet  in  thickness. 
The  conglomerate  which  comes  to  the  surface  here,  dips  to  the 
westward  under  thick  masses  of  variegated  micaceous  sandstone ; 
which  rock,  found  in  most  places  above  the  coal  strata,  and  a 
yellow  limestone  containing  Bulinus  and  Helix,  are  the  highest 
beds  in  the  geological  series  of  the  two  colonies. 

The  coal  deposits  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land  are  of  less  extent 
and  value  than  that  just  noticed.  M.  Strzelecki  gives  a  mineralo- 
gical  description,  and  analyses  by  himself,  of  several  varieties  of 
the  mineral  from  different  localities,  as  well  as  of  the  anthracite 
and  lignite  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  both  countries,  and  espe- 
cnally  in  the  latter,  the  coal  strata  have  been  invaded  at  successive 
periods  by  irruptions  of  greenstcme  and  basalt,  producing  great 
disturbance  and  dislocation  of  the  beds,  as  well  as  certain  chemical 
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effected  testified  in  the  characters  and  qdality  of  thfe  coal.  Ih  th^ 
South  Esk  basin,  this  series  of  strdta,  with  the  Tariegated  sand- 
stone abore  them,  hare  been  uplifted  8100  feet  above  the  actnai 
lef  el  of  the  basin. 

The  fossil  Flora  of  the  Australian  coal  forifaation  (differing 
more  or  leiit  for  each  basin)  is  interesting,  not  in  the  abundance 
of  the  species  it  affords,  fot  thej  ate  singularly  scanty,  but  in  the 
total  absence  of  the  remarkable  getiera  which  characterise  the 
Eliropeaii  and  American  coal  strata— -*the  lepidodendron,  sigillaria^ 
stigtharia,  calamiteSj  and  coiliferse«  It  would  seem  that  daring 
th^  carboniferous  period,  the  Flora  of  these  regiohs  was  as  distinct 
from  that  of  odier  parts  of  the  gldbe  ai  is  that  now  existing  under 
eur  eyes.  It  ihUst  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  alrfe  strong 
ahalbgiesi  or  perhisips  identity)  between  sbme  of  the  fossil  species 
and  thole  of  the  Burdlran  coal-field  in  India — a  geographical 
rriatidn  of  sdme  vJeJue,  especially  if  this  observation  should  here* 
after  be  ettended  to  any  pmnts  ititerraediate  between  these 
localitiiesi 

The./xmrth  epochs  if  such  it  may  be  called*  includes  the  various 
accumtQated  materials  which  in  the  form  of  loose  gravel  or  sand^ 
elevated  beached,  osseoiis  and  other  breccias^  Ac,  lie  upon  tJie 
stratified  or  unstratified  rocks  of  the  country ;  and  probably  re- 
presents, in  parts  the  Pleiocfeiie  epoch  of  European  geologists, 
thbugh  requiring  furth^  examination  both  in  New  South  Wdles 
and  Other  jp^rts  of  this  great  continent  We  need  not  be  detained 
here)  otherwise  than  by  noticing  the  knagnifioent  fossil  trees  ill  the 
Derwent  valley  in  Van  Diemen  s  Land,  which  our  author  alludes 
to  Under  this  hiead.  A  microscopic  examination  of  this  opaliBed 
wood,  by  Dri  Hbbker  of  the  Erebus  discovery  sliip^  shoWs  so 
knuch  of  ccmiferous  structure  ^  to  justijfy  the  belief  that  forests 
of  a  species  of  pine  once  covered  this  district^  where  now  no  single 
tree,  having  such  tharacter>  is  found  to  exist; 

,  In  closing  the  gecdogical  section  of  his  volume.  Count  Strzelecki 
gives  a  summary  of  facts>  frmn  which  we  feztlract  the  following 
results,  as  of  practiced  importance  to  the  agriculture  t>f  the  two 
eolonicfS :— * 

*  In  New  South  Wales  the  space  occupied  by  the  crystallihe  U  Id 
Ihit  of  the  Btediriniftntairy  tocks  as  3  :  1.  In  Van  Diemen^s  Land  it  is 
as  1  :  1. 

*  A  classification  of  all  the  wSheral  thasges-,  unsti-atified  t*  st^lified, 
hito  two  divisions,  the  one  including  irocks  havbg  more  than  60  per 
cent,  of  silica,  the  otbet  less  than  this  per  centage,  shx)WB— 

*  1.  That  in  Niew  South  Wales  the  area  of  granite^  protogene,  quartz 
rock,  sienite,  siliceous  breccia,  quartzose  porphyry^  siliceous  slate,  sand« 
stone,  and  conijlomerate,  is  to  the  area  of  eurite,  feldspathic  porphyry, 
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grdetiMone,  and  batoltio  rooks^  6onftamiag  leas  than  60  per  oenl.9  aa 
41  :  1*  . 

*  2.  That  in  Van  Diemen's  lAnd,  on  the  contrary,  tha  area  of  the 
furat  diyision  ia  to  that  of  the  second  as  1  :  3.^ 

This  ititet^^  t^tib  of  iilic^oui  id  tion^silicecmi  rockl  iti  the  two 
colbtiies>  While;  showing;  the  larger  scale  of  voleanie  action  in  Ym 
Dieiiietl*!  LAtid>  determines  the  relative  afri^lttUPal  Character  of 
the  soils  of  each :  those  of  New  South  Wales  better  fitting  it  for  ft 
pastoral,  those  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  im  an  i^icnltnral  eonntrjr* 

We  har^  elsewhere  noticed  the  great  pancity  of  simple  minerals 
among  the  rocks  of  New  Bouth  WaleSi  Though  we  do  not  find 
il  mentioned  by  otir  author,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an  equal 
Icardty  of  metallic  breS,  as  might  indeed  be  inferred  from  the 
geological  Conditions  of  the  country*  More>  howererj  may  yet 
be  dbnt^  by  future  discovery;  and  nieallwhile  We  happily  have 
proof  that  other  parts  of  our  Australian  po8iessions^as>  for  ex- 
ample, the  rising  colbny  of  Sotlth  Austraiiij^^-<-^ire  better  provided 
in  this  important  particular. 

We  have  also  alluded  before  to  the  singular  configuration  of 
many  parts  of  the  mountain  chain  of  New  South  Wales>  owing 
chiefly  to  the  admiiture^  protrusion^  and  sub-ramification  of 
igtieous  rocks>  throwing  out  rugged  and  abrupt  $f^t%  from  each 
side  of  the  principal  rahge<  The  difficulty  and  risks  to  the  ex** 
plorer  from  this  Cause  are  etceedingly  great.  Our  author  thus 
describes  theih,  in  a  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the  west  of 
Sydney,  where  a  great  basaltic  spur^  by  its  ramificeltions^  has 
strangely  disturbed  and  distorted  the  Sandstone  beds  in  this 
locality  :— 

'  Between  these  ranges  He  yawning  diasins,  deep  winding  gorges, 
and  frightful  precipices.  Narrow,  glootiiy,  and  profound,  these  stu- 
pendous rents  in  the  bosoui  bf  the  earth  at^  inclosed  hetWe^ti  gigaUtiC 
walls  of  sandstonfe  rock,  sonietitnes  reccdiiig  frotn,  iionl^tifties  dVer- 
hanging  the  dark  bed  of  the  ravine,  and  its  black  silent  eddies,  or 
fbamitjg  tcrrents  ef  water.  Everywhere  the  descent  into  the  deep  recess 
Is  fall  of  danger^  and  the  issue  almost  impraoticable^  Engulfed^  in  the 
course  of  my  researches,  in  the  endless  labyrinth  of  almost  subterranean 
guUies  of  Mount  Hay,  and  the  river  Grose,  I  was  not  able  to  extricate 
myself  and  my  men  until  after  days  of  incessant  fatigue,  danger,  and 
starvation.' 

Sir  T.  Mitchell,  the  stirt^yor^general  of  the  colonyj  amply 
confirms  this  description  iti  narrating  the  haaards  encountered  by 
the  surveyors  in  attempting  to  reach  Mount  Hay.  Mri  Dixon^ 
one  of  them^  penetrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Grose,  until  then  un* 
visited  by  man  \  ahd  after  being  bewildered  for  four  days  in  the 
tortuous  ravines  around  Mount  Hay^  without  gaining  access  to 
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the  mountadn,  he  at  length  emei^ed  in  safety, '  thanking  God  *  (to 
use  the  words  of  his  official  letter)  '  that  he  had  found  his  way 
out  of  them.' 

In  the  following  section  of  his  work,  our  author  treats  of  the 
climate  pf  these  colonies^  under  the  several  heads  of  winds^  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  rain  and  evaporation,  dew  and  moisture,  solar 
and  terrestrial  radiation,  and  temperature.  To  these  subjects  his 
attention  has  been  industriously  and  accurately  devoted ;  and  fully 
appreciating  the  value  of  the  method  of  averages,  from  which 
modern  science  has  acquired  so  much  both  of  extension  and  certi- 
tude, he  refers^  with  just  satisfaction,  to  a  mass  of  108,000  numerical 
elements,  the  results  of  as  many  particular  observations ;  of  which 
more  than  17,000  were  contributed  by  himself,  during  the  five 
years  he  passed  in  the  country.  Without  following  all  the  details 
of  this  very  valuable  part  of  his  work,  we  take  a  few  of  the  more 
important  facts  and  inferences  from  it.  The  subject  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  singular  complexity,  from  the  many  elements 
of  power  simultaneously  concerned,  each  separately  active,  each 
modified  in  action  by  the  changes  which  are  mutual  and  continual 
among  all. 

As  respects  the  winds  and  atmospheric  currents,  out  of  a  great 
mass  of  observations,  principally  derived  from  the  meteorolo- 
gical register  of  Port  Macquarrie,  Port  Jackson,  Port  Phillip,' 
and  Port  Arthur,  the  conclusions  are  established  that  the 
winds,  in  veering,  follow  constantly  one  course,  viz.,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  of  the  meridian  facing  the  equator;  and  that 
both  as  regards  the  rotation  of  winds,  and  their  effect  on  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  pluviometer,  and  hygrometer,  the  phe- 
nomena are  the  reverse  of  what  occur  in  the  opposite  hemisphere, 
confirming  the  law  laid  down  by  Professor  Dove,  in  his  '  Mete- 
orologische  Untersuchungen,'  to  this  effect 

Some  very  remarkable  discrepancies  in  the  prevailing  winds  of 
the  several  seasons  at  Port  Jackson,  Port  Phillip,  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  are  successfully  traced  to  the  influence  of  monsoons 
and  winds  which  are  found  to  exist  within  a  certain  distance  of 
Australia.  By  projecting  the  direction  of  these,  according  to  the 
limits  which  Horsburgh,  Flinders,  and  King  assign  to  them,  it  is 
found  that  the  littoral  of  New  Holland  is  surrounded  by  an  exterior 
belt  of  atmospheric  circulation,  varying  with  the  seasons  as  regards 
its  direction,  but  constant  in  motion  and  intensity,  and  necessarily 
imparting  to  the  atmosphere  within  this  circuit  certain  regular 
eddies,  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  sea  or  large  rivers,  and 
according  with  the  actual  results  of  observation. 

The  most  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  the  winds  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  is  that  which  is 
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called  in  the  colonies  the  hot  wind;  and  fitly  so  named^  since  it 
raises  the  mean  temperature  of  a  summer  day  40''  Fahr.  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  25^  to  30"*  cm  the  eastern. 
The  mean  direction  of  this  wind  is  from  the  north-west ;  its  ve- 
locity often  exceeds  that  of  a  gale ;  its  motion  on  the  surface,  as 
shown  by  bodies  floating  in  the  air,  appears  sometimes  as  if  pro- 
duced by  rotation  on  a  set  of  horizontal  axes ;  at  other  times  as 
resulting  from  a  ricochet  movement^  and  blowing  by  puffs*  It  is 
intensely  dry,  all  clouds  and  vapours  suddenly  disappearing  by 
absorption  on  its  approach.  The  ordinary  mean  of  evaporation 
of  water  in  three  hours  being  0045  of  an  inch,  under  the  hot 
wind  in  the  same  time  it  reaches  0*150.  It  has  been  felt  at  the 
height  of  5000  feet.  Its  common  duration  does  not  exceed  ten 
hours,  and  it  occurs  but  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year.  Though  the 
wind  is  so  hot  in  itself,  the  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation,  as 
shown  by  a  blackened  thermometer,  is  materially  lessened  in 
passing  through  it. 

*  The  influence  of  this  wind  on  vegetation,  both  indigenous  and  exotic» 
is  extremely  injurious.  All  the  graminete  and  legumxno$€B  are  parched 
by  it,  and  the  fruit  of  the  Ficus  Australis,  as  well  as  of  the  vine,  is 
destroyed.  The  red  and  blue  grape  lose  their  colour,  and  their  watery 
elements ;  the  green  leaves  turn  yellow  and  wither ;  the  quality  of  the 
crops  is  generally  deteriorated,  and  whole  fields  of  promising  wheat  and 
potatoes  are  often  laid  waste Its  effects  on  the  human  consti- 
tution partake  of  the  character  of  those  produced  in  Egypt  by  the  sirocco 
or  simoom ; — a  feverish  heat,  and  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
and  in  those  subject  to  disorders  of  the  lungs,  a  restrained  action  in 
breathing,  at  times  bordering  on  suffocation,  are  symptoms  confined  to 
the  whites  alone.  The  suppressed  perspiration,  or  rather  its  rapid 
evaporation,  the  relaxation  of  the  muscl^  and  vessels,  inflammatory 
attacks,  affections  of  the  glottis,  and  ophthalmia,  are  common  both  to  the 
aborigines  and  European  races.' 

It  is  clear  that  this  wind,  whatever  its  local  modifications  as 
generated  or  blowing  over  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  is  con- 
nected, in  causes  and  phenomena,  with  the  hot  winds  (however 
designated  in  different  countries)  which  are  known  to  us  in  Egypt 
and  other  parts  of  Africa,  in  Arabia,  Central  Asia,  and  different 
parts  of  the  American  continent  What  these  causes  are,  the 
present  state  of  meteorological  knowledge  does  not  allow  us  fully 
to  determine.  That  the  great  atmospheric  agent,  electricity,  is 
largely  concerned,  we  cannot  doubt,  from  our  own  observation  as 
well  as  that  of  others.  M.  Strzelecki  does  not  give  us  any  direct 
facts  bearing  on  this  point,  as  regards  the  hot  wind  of  Australia; 
but  in  describing  the  zone  of  this  wind  as  *  a  huge  electric  appa- 
ratus, highly  charged,*  he  assents  to  the  general  probability  of  the 
theory— <x>nnecting  it  at  the  same  time  with  an  observation  on 
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ikeae  atmospheria  eanrenU*— which  Humboldt^  with  his  wonted 
ingenuity,  was  the  first  to  fertilize,  and  to  raise  into  the  dass  of 
scientific  causes.  We  allude  to  the  fact  of  such  currents  of  air 
being  generally  charged,  more  or  less,  with  fine  earthy  particles, 
satad,  or  impalpable  dust,  all  oontaining  a  notable  portion  cf 
metallic  matter.  An  atiposphere  thus  charged  may  have  its 
temperature  raised  by  the  agency  of  these  particles  in  reflecting 
or  radiating  heat,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  probable  that  its 
electric  conditions  may  be  altered  and  excited  by  the  friction 
and  mutual  actions  taking  place  in  a  current  thus  composed,  and 
moving  so  rapidly  over  the  surface.* 

In  treating  of  atmospheric  pressure,  our  author  gives  tables 
showing  the  mean  pressure  and  mean  barometrical  oscillations, 
for  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  of  five  successive  years,  at  five 
different  stations,  reduced  to  32^  Fahr.  Computing  the  mean 
diurnal  variation  from  the  phases  of  barometrical  oscillation, 
which  are  ascertained  to  be  nine  in  number,  in  the  twenty«four 
hours,  this  is  found  to  be  only  0*085.  The  monthly  maxima 
and  minima  of  oscillation  exhibit  greater  difiiBrences  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  amplitude  of  oscillation  uniformly  dimi- 
nishes in  proceeding  northwards  from  Port  Arthur,  the  extreme 
south,  to  Port  Jackson,  the  extreme  north  of  the  extent  included 
iq  tl^e  observatiqns ;  according  in  this  with  the  general  bid  of  the 
deqreasp  of  oscillation  from  the  pole  to  the  e(^uato|r  in  every  part 
of  the  globe. 

E^pept  ii^  poqfiriiiiQg  the  gcQeral  and  iiitimftt^  ponqpxion  of 
the  winds  with  bftrometncal  yarii^tiops,  wp  are  npt  m^^  that  tha 
observations  made  in  New  Holland  have  yet  done  much  to  solv^ 
the  perplexing  phenomena  of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  is  clearly 
ascertained  from  the  data  furnished  by  Flinders  and  King,  as 
well  as  by  M.  Strzelecki,'  that  the  barometer  rises  with  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  pole,  and  fails  with  those  from  the  equator,  in 
conformity  with  the  law  to  this  effect  established  by  Dove  and^ 
Kamtz  for  the  northern  hemisphere.  We  understand,  but  without 
knowing  details,  that  Sir  James  Ross,  in  his  late  antarctic  expedi- 
tion, ascertained  the  existence  of  a  permanendy  low  barometrical 
pressure  in  high  southern  latitudes,  inferior  by  more  than  a  de- 

*  *•  l^ietU  I'air  de  Vpasis  de  Mou^zouk,  n'est  il  paf  copstamment  charg^  dje  poiissiere, 
despetits  grains  terreuz,  qui  t'^cbauffexit  bien  aatrement  que  Vbit,  et  qufpar  leur 
rayonnemont  kXhtvoi  la  tampiratufe  dcs  batMi  oouchts  d«  Tattiaotph^f -^Humboldt  f 

Hf  J  Strzelecki  relates  that  on  one  occasion,  when  sailing  from  New  Zealand  to  Sydney, 
be  was  prevented  for  two  days  from  making  Port  Jackson  by  the  violence  of  the  hot 
wind,  which,  at  sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  had  a  temperature  above  9<y.  The  le« 
sailf  aii4  reefii  of  the  yessel  were  covered  with  an  impalpable  di?s^  at  firji^  p^i|MiU(ei^  % 
ashes,  but  on  examination  proving  to  be  a  sand,  containing  ^  of  aluminous  and  |  of 
siliceous  and  metallic  matter. 
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ffres  to  the  mean  pressure  between  the  tropics— <»ne  of  the  many 
interesting  results  which  this  memorable  voyage  will  hereafter^  as 
we  trusty  place  before  us. 

The  other  meteorological  topics  of  solar  radiaticm  and  tempera- 
ture, rain^  humidity  and  dew,  are  handled  by  onr  author  witU  the 
samQ  perspicuity  and  abundance  of  tabular  details.  It  appears 
that  the  intensity  of  solar  rays  is  greater  in  New  South  Wales  than 
in  Van  Diemens  Land ;  but  that  owing  to  the  more  diaphanous 
atmosphere  of  the  latter  colony,  the  register  of  a  blackened  ther- 
mometer there  yields  higher  numerical  results  than  in  the  sister 
country.  A  curious  inquiry  follows,  illustrated  by  numerous  ex- 
periments on  the  relative  power  of  absorption  and  emission  of  solar 
heat  which  the  different  soils  of  the  two  colonies  possess ;  and  prov- 
ing that  those  derived  from  the  disintegration  chiefly  of  siliceous 
rocks,  as  in  New  Holland,  have  a  low  absorbing  and  a  high  radi- 
atinff  power ;  while  the  soils  derived  principally  from  greenstone, 
basalts,  serpentine,  &c.,  as  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  havq  a  high 
absorption  and  low  radiation.  The  injuries  which  these  con- 
ditions would  respectively  produce  uppn  the  elimate  of  the  two 
colonies  are  shown  to  be  admirably  obviated  by  the  iiifluei^oe  of 
vegetation ;  which,  differing  in  each  from  the  di£Ference  of  the 
soils,  modifies  greatly  the  radiation  of  their  respective  surfaces. 

The  whole  of  this  inquiry,  as  well  as  that  which  follows,  on 
the  influence  of  the  same  physical  causes  upon  the  hygrometrical 
condition,  th^  n^oisture,  de^,  aqd  evaporation  ip  t|iese  polppies, 
conUii^B  ffiuch  tb^t  i^  new  and  yaluable  in  itself^  apd  suggestivfi  qf 
similar  inquiries  ip  other  nnd  older  poqptrics,  wl^ere  st^pb  fact^ 
ougl)t  to  be  better  knqwn  (o  us. 

The  numerical  data,  furnished  frpm  six  difier^nt  statiouf»  ^d 
including  8730  days*  observations^  show  that  the  amount  of  rain  is 
greater  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  pro- 
bably in  connexion  with  the  general  law  of  increase  in  quatitity 
of  rain  from  the  pole  to  the  equator ;  and  that  both  colonies  re- 
ceive a  considerably  larger  amount  than  the  average  for  England ; 
48  inches  falling  annually  in  Ne^  South  Wales,  and  41  inches  in 
VaQ  Pijepfien*^  lapd.  The  greatest  fall  r^PP^f}^  A^  Sydpey 
withii>  twep^y-four  boursf  a|no^nted  tp  2^  i^lplfes:  ))ut  further  to 
the  west  the  rains  seem  to  be  fpo^e  violent  as  wefl  a^  s^bufidant, 
producing  sudden  and  extraordinary  inundation** 

The  temperature  of  these  colonies^  illusti^ated  also  by  valuable 
tables,  is  an  object  of  much  interest,  looking  not  merely  to  their 
present  population  and  culture,  but  yet  more  to  th^  future  state  of 
countries  thus  rapidly  rising  into  greatness.  The  results  of  ob- 
servation, according  welj  with  those  derived  from  the  practical 
experience  of  the  colonists,  are  exceedingly  favourable  as  respects 
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this  point.  Taking  the  four  more  important  of  the  six  stations 
at  which  thermometrical  registers  have  been  kept^  we  find  by 
comparison  with  other  localities  of  the  globe  that 

Port  Jackson,  (Sydney)  has  the  summer  of  Avignon>  Constan- 
tinople, or  Philadelphia;  and  a  winter  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Cairo  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture correspond  with  those  of  Paris ;  and  its  annual  mean  with 
that  of  Messina  in  Sicily  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

P<yri  PhiUwy  on  the  southern  coast  of  Australia^  resembles  in 
its  summer  Baden,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux;  in  its  winter 
Palermo  and  Buenos  Ayres.  The  fluctuations  are  those  of  Mont* 
pelier,  and  the  annual  mean  that  of  Naples. 

Launceston  (Van  Diemen*s  Land)  in  its  summer  resembles 
Mannheim  and  Toulouse;  in  its  winter  and  annual  mean  Lisbon 
and  Perpignan. 

Port  Arthur^  the  extreme  southern  station  of  Van  Diemen  s 
Land,  possesses  the  summer  of  Dantsic,  Augsburgh,  and  Jena^ 
with  a  winter  like  that  of  Smyrna. 

Such  conditions  of  temperature  are  manifestly  very  favourable 
to  equality  of  dimate^  while  yet  leaving  sufficient  range  and  di- 
versity for  the  various  exigences  of  cultivation.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  these  colonies  possess  all  the  elements  needful  to  the 
vigorous  growth  and  extension  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  On 
this  subject  we  give  our  author's  own  words : — 

*  Independently,  however,  of  comparison  and  analogies,  the  climatic 
condition  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  is  represented 
in  the  most  favourable  light  by  its  rich  Flora,  and  by  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  its  aborigines  and  its  indigenous  animals.  Looking,  indeed,  at 
the  singular  and  distinctive  features  by  which  its  oiganic  life  is  charac- 
terized, making  this  continent,  as  it  were,  a  world  apart,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  that  the  same  climate,  under  which  that  life  appears,  should  be 
likewise  so  well  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  vegetation  and  the 
animals  of  other  hemispheres.  The  effect  produced  by  the  i^ppearance 
of  the  plantain  growing  in  company  with  the  vine,  apple,  peach,  and  the 
English  oak,  and  then  again  flourishing^  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
EttcalypUs  and  Mimosce^  is  indeed  surprising ;  nor  is  it  less  surprising 
to  behold  the  kangaroo,  sheep,  emu,  and  horned  cattle  roaming  together 
in  the  same  forest,  and  seeking  sustenance  from  the  same  herbage. 

'  But  what  mainly  illustrates  the  fertility  and  salubrity  of  both  these 
countries  is  the  healthiness  of  the  English  settlers  who  have  taken  root 
on  the  soil.  No  endemic  disease,  and  seldom  any  qpidemic  of  grave 
character  prevails ;  and  if  individual  indisposition,  or  even  partial  dete- 
rioration of  the  progeny  is  sometimes  seen,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  Enghsh  race  cling  to  their  original  modes  of 
living,  wherever  they  settle,  and  however  different  their  adopted  may  be 
from  their  native  climate.    It  is  to  the  abuse  of  strong  wines,  malt 
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laquort ,  and  spirits,  and  particularly  to  the  excessive  consamption  of 
animal  food  of  the  richest  description,  and  even  to  the  mode  of  clothing 
and  housing,  that  individual  diseases,  such  as  dyspepsia,  premature 
decay  of  teeth,  and  afifections  of  the  brain,  may  be  attributed.' 

The  eflTect  of  extended  cultivation  in  these  colonies  must  be 
presumed  to  be  tfaat  of  rendering  the  climate  hotter  and  drier — 
an  ambiguous  advantage,  if  not  a  certain  injury,  and  one  which 
may  require  further  refinements  in  agriculture  to  give  protection 
against  it.  The  removal  of  dense  forests  and  thick  herbaceous 
underwood^  and  the  creation  of  280,000  acres  of  cultivated  land, 
cannot  be  effected  without  many  changes  of  atmospheric  con- 
dition, as  well  as  of  the  surface  of  the  land  itself. 

The^^A  section  of  the  work  relates  to  the  Botany,  the  sixth  to 
the  Zoology  of  the  Colonies,  each  division  including  respectively 
the  fossil  as  well  as  the  existing  species.  It  might  have  been  a 
better  arrangement,  and  avoided  some  repetitions,  if  these  sections 
bad  followed  immediately  that  on  Geology.  As  respects  the 
existing  species  of  plants,  our  author  does  not  add  to  the  cata- 
logue of  the  Flora  Australis^  carried  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  earlier  explorers  to  4000  species,  and  since  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  about  2000  more.  His  description  of  the 
general  character  and  effect  of  Australian  vegetation  on  the  land- 
scape is  striking  and  well  executed.  The  fossil  plants  hitherto 
collected  by  him  and  others  are  few  in  number^  and  derived 
almost  exclusively  from  the  coal  formation  and  sandstone  super- 
incumbent upon  it ;  or  from  a  yellow  limestone  at  Hobart  Town, 
which  furnishes  the  impressions  of  some  unknown  species  of  vege- 
tation. We  have  already  noticed  the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal 
strata,  the  specimens  of  which,  brought  home  by  M.  Strzelecki^ 
are  minutely  described.  Though  related  in  certain  genera  to  the 
carboniferous  fossils  of  the  other  hemisphere,  yet  are  they  so  new 
and  unlike  in  character  as  fully  to  maintain  the  singularity  of 
New  Holland,  even  in  these  vestiges  of  a  former  condition  of  the 
globe. 

The  Zoology  of  this  region,  as  it  relates  both  to  fossil  and  ex- 
isting species,  is  a  subject  justifying  more  details  than  we  have 
space  to  give.  One  notable  circumstance  in  the  fossil  Fauna  is 
the  extraordinary  paucity  of  genera,  species,  and  individuals  in  the 
rocks  of  the  country,  though  the  three  great  divisions  of  Verte- 
brata,  Radiata,  and  Mollusca  are  all  in  one  degree  or  other  repre- 
sented, with  traces  also  of  the  Articulata.  Our  author,  whose  col- 
lections have  considerably  added  to  the  number,  divides  them  into 
such  as  correspond  to  the  Palaeozoic  series,  and  those  which  may 
be  considered  to  belong  to  the  Pleiocene  period.  The  specimens 
he  collected  of  the  Polyparia  have  been  examined  and  described 
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by  Mr.  {^onsdale,  those  of  the  Molluso^  by  Mr.  Morris.  Many 
of  these  are  figured  in  plates  at  the  end  of  the  volatile.  Some  fpw 
of  the  species  s^epti  to  be  identical  with  thqse  of  othef  cquntrief  j; 
others  allied  to  or  representative  of  them; — many  important 
genera,  found  largely  in  the  corresponding  deposits  of  Europe, 
are  altogether  wanting.  The  Fossil  Mammalia  are  all  reoog* 
nised  as  belonging  to  the  order  of  Marsupialia,  a  very  curious 
evidence  of  the  vast  periods  of  time  during  which  this  type  has 
prevailed  in  the  Australian  continent  They  are  referred  to 
seven  genera,  two  of  which,  the  Diprotodon  and  Nototherium, 
are  new  to  naturalists.  We  owe  to  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Owen 
the  definition  of  these  animals:  the  description  of  which,  derived 
from  four  specimens  only  of  bones  brought  to  England,  is 
adorned,  as  we  may  well  express  it,  by  all  the  felicity  of  infer* 
ence  and  illustration  which  belongs  to  this  pre-eminent  ob- 
server. Prom  the  astragalus  of  one  of  them,  named  the  Nioto- 
therium  inerme,  is  drawn  the  evidence  of  a  marsupial  vegetable- 
feeder  as  Hr^e  as  a  rhinoceros ;  thus  attesting  here^  as  elsewherej, 
the  ancient  existence  and  subsequent  annihilation  of  enormous 
representatives  of  the  animal  type  still  existing  in  the  country. 
We  recognise  the  same  phenomenon  ^nd  principle  of  change 
under  the  great  diversity  of  objects  which  are  submitted  to  it. 

Of  the  recent  Fauna  a  full  catalogue  is  given,  in  which  the  dis- 
coveries of  Mr.  Gould  among  the  Australian  birds  have  a  con- 
spicuous part.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  examination  of  these  and 
of  the  mammalia  may  be  deemed  nearly  complete.  In  other 
divisions  there  are  still  great  defici)encies,  as  proved  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  fishes,  of  which  not  more  than  sixty  species  are 
known  to  us.  We  cannot  4o  more  than  slightly  allude  to  the 
later  researches  of  Mr.  Owen  on  the  Ornithorhynchus ;  in  which, 
by  showing  its  affinity  to  the  reptiles  in  its  generative  system, 
and  to  extinct  species  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  in  certain  parts  of 
structure,  he  has  added  to  the  number  of  those  anomalies  which 
had  already  rendered  this  animal  a  problem  and  a  paradox  tQ 
zoologists. 

The  seventh  section  treats  of  the  Aborigines  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land — a  race,  or  races,  destined  to 
future  and  not  distant  annihilation  before  the  tide  of  white  men 
setting  in  upon  their  country.  In  the  latter  colony  they  are 
already  extinct  by  death  or  removal,  after  many  bloodv  struggles 
with  the  worst  part  of  the  new  settlers.  On  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales  but  a  few  straggling  families  or  individuals  remain, 
and  the  same  changes  are  every  year  carried  further  within  the 
country.  Take  the  best  view  we  can  of  this  matter  and  its  conse- 
quences, there  yet  is  something  melancholy  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
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branch  of  the  haman  race — well  defined  in  its  characte^^  though 
obscure  in  origin  and  rude  in  its  manner  of  life— being  thus  re« 
moved  for  ever  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Count  Strzelecki, 
whose  whole  work  gives  proof  of  warm  and  generous  feelings^  and 
whose  mode  of  travel  carried  him  much  among  the  native  tribes, 
after  depicting  their  habits^  faculties,  and  acquirements  in  more 
favourable  terms  than  other  writers,  breaks  out  here  with  some 
eloquence  i — 

*  The  manifol4  calamities,  but  more  particularly  the  ^ecre^se  a|)4  final 
annihilation  of  the  great  majority  of  indigenous  races  which  h^  fol- 
lowed, and  always  does  follow,  the  approach  of  the  whites — is  a  fact 
of  such  historical  notoriety  that  the  melancholy  instance  of  the  Austra- 
lian natives  affords  but  a  further  corroboration  of  the  fearfully  destructive 
influence  which  the  one  race  exercises  upon  the  other.  Those  in  whose 
eyes  the  question  of  decrease  and  extinction  has  assumed  all  the  mourn- 
ful interest  and  solemnity  which  it  merits,  have  inquired  into  the  nature 
of  that  invisible  but  desolating  influence  which,  like  a  malignant  ally  of 
tbs  white  man,  carries  destruotion  wherever  he  advances ;  and  the  in- 
quiry, like  an  inquest  of  the  one  race  upon  the  corpse  of  the  other,  hap^ 
ended  for  tl^  inost  p%rt  with  tl^e  verdipt  of  **  Ii}e4  by  (h^  viHtaUon  <^ 

Not  satisfied  with  this  vague  decision,  and  collating  the  evi- 
dence from  his  own  direct  examination  of  the  aborigines  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  others,  our  author 
throws  out  a  bolder  view  of  his  own ; — viz.  that  the  longevity  has 
not  been  abridged  in  those  native  races,  nor  the  rate  of  mortality 
increased,  but  that  the  power  of  continuing  the  species  with  males 
of  their  own  race  appears  to  be  curtailed  in  many  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  by  intercourse  of  the  aboriginal  females  with  the  European 
settlers.  We  cannot  follow  htm  into  this  topic ;  though  admitting 
that  the  latter  suggestion  accords  with  some  curious  facts  of 
modern  physiology,  and  merits  further  investigation.  Bqt,  ex- 
cept with  more  evidence  than  is  given  us,  we  must  refuse  assent 
to  the  previous  assertions ;  and  believe  still,  as  heretofore,  that  the 
introduction  of  new  diseases  and  new  agents  of  dis0asq — both 
more  pernicious  in  their  novelty — does  materially  increase  the 
mean  mortality  among  those  races,  and  tend  with  other  causes  to 
their  eventual  extirpation. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  most  important  topie  in  this  volume, 
is  the  Agriculture  of  the  colonies;  and  here  again  we  have  to 
commend  largely  the  industry  and  various  knowledge  of  M.  de 
Strzelecki,  who  has  given  us  the  results  of  his  examination  into 
the  physical  and  chemical  characters  of  forty-one  different  soils, 
from  th6  same  number  of  colonial  farms,  illustrating  thereby 
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not  merely  tbe  conditions  of  these  particular  localities,  but  aJl 
that  relates  to  the  causes  of  the  fertility  or  sterility  of  soils  in 
general.  Three  kinds  of  soils  were  selected  from  each  farm; 
the  best,  the  worst,  and  that  which  the  occupier  noted  as  a 
particular  sail  —  each  being  then  examined  as  to  its  situaiioD, 
exposure,  external  characters,  and  the  methods  under  which  it 
was  cultivated.  Its  physical  characters  were  next  determined — 
the  power  of  absorption  of  solar  rays,  of  emission  of  heat, 
and  of  absorption  of  atmospheric  water.  Lastly  came  the  che- 
mical examination  of  the  soil ;  first,  by  determining  the  amount 
of  soluble  matter  in  100  parts;  secondly,  by  determining  the 
proximate  constituents  of  the  same.  In  sequel  to  these  separate 
details,  the  results  of  the  whole  are  given  in  a  tabular  form,  with 
practioad  conclusions  annexed  to  them.  The  recital  of  these 
methods  will  justify  our  praise  of  M.  Strzelecki's  enlightened 
industry,  and  may  perchance  suggest  similar  means  in  application 
to  soils  more  familiar  to  us. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  difference  of  the  rocky  materials 
of  the  two  colonies,  and  their  influence  upon  the  soils — those  of 
New  South  Wales  containing  one-third  less  of  soluble  matter — 
more  silica,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  alkalies  and  salts — ^than  the 
soils  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Compared,  indeed,  with  the  virgin 
soils  of  many  other  countries,  as  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Brazil,  both  are  greatly  inferior  in  their  saline  ingre- 
dients,  and  proportionally  less  fertile.  But  to  this  condition  the 
indigenous  vegetation  of  the  country  is  admirably  adapted.  The 
Australian  grasses  are  less  alkaline  than  ours,  and  do  not  require 
the  same  richness  of  soil .  The  Eucalyptoi  which  cover  the  country 
can,  by  shedding  their  bark,  dispense  with  the  annual  supply  of 
alkali  which  trees  shedding  their  leaves  extract  from  the  soil.  It 
appears  from  comparative  analysis  that  artificial  culture  has 
already  been  injurious  in  diminishing  the  organic  constituents  of 
the  soils,  as  well  as  in  altering  their  relation  to  the  external  agents 
of  heat  and  moisture.  These  are  points  which  it  belongs  to  the 
future  progress  of  agriculture  to  recognise  and  remedy. 

The  pastoral  portion  of  these  colonies  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  most  striking  and  characteristic.  There  is 
nothing  here,  either  in  mountain,  plain,  or  forest  land,  which  can 
recall  the  memory  of  any  other  region  of  the  earth.  The  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  at  the  height  of  more  than  5000  feet,  are  as  rich  in 
the  peculiar  herbage  of  the  country  as  the  plains  below.  The 
Eucalyptie,  vast  as  they  are  in  growth,  do  yet,  from  the  pecu« 
liarity  of  their  trunks  and  leaves^  throw  very  little  shade  on  the 
ground  underneath ;  and  the  forests  are  scarcely  less  luxuriant 
than  the  open  land  in  grasses  fitted  for  pastiue.     The  result  of 
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these  circumstances,  as  regards  sheep-breeding  in  particular,  has 
been  very  remarkable.  Hardly  thirty  years  hare  elapsed  since 
the  first  ram  was  imported  into  New  South  Wales^  and  the 
number  of  sheep  now  in  the  colony  amounts  to  about  nine  mil- 
lions !  The  simple  economy  of  the  stock-farms  gave  facility  to 
their  spread  into  the  interior.  The  dividing  chain  of  mountains 
was  crossed,  and  the  great  plains  beyond  speedily  covered  with 
vast  and  growing  flocks;  not  so  much  led  by,  as  guiding  their 
shepherds  through  these  new  and  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  west. 
But  evils  grew  up  at  the  same  time  under  a  system  thus  loose 
and  inartificial.  The  wool-growers  of  New  South  Wales  were, 
in  great  part,  men  drawn  from  other  occupations — many  of  them 
from  the  army  and  navy — ^ignorant  of  all  but  the  high  price  of 
wool  in  England,  and  the  expediency  of  increasing  rapidly  their 
number  of  sheep  to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  pastures,  first 
along  the  coast,  afterwards  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains, 
became  overstocked  and  exhausted  of  their  herbage  under  the 
system  of  licensed  squatting  which  prevailed ;-— occasional  burn- 
ings, to  produce  fresh  growth,  did  but  increase  the  mischiefs- 
disease,  from  deficient  management,  came  among  the  flocks — 
labourers  and  capitid  were  more  scantily  supplied  from  home 
— while  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  in  England,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  colonial  currency,  added  to  the  general  embarrass- 
ment. The  years  1843  and  1844  were  a  crisis,  agricultural  and 
commercial,  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  from  which  it  is  but  just 
recovering.     In  Van  Diemen*s  Land^  where,  from  smaller  space, 

;)roperties  are  better  defined,  and  the  system  of  squatting  upon 
icence  not  practised,  there  has  been  less  of  sufiering  from  these 
causes.  But  neither  here  nor  in  New  South  Wales  do  we  find  yet 
much  improvement  in  the  management  of  sheep,  or  of  pastoral 
land.  The  methods  of  breeding  and  rearing  continue  the  same, 
and  little  is  known  as  to  the  fitting  rotation  on  pasture-ground. 
Great  scope  then  exists  for  change  and  amelioration ;  but  here, 
as  in  difficulties  of  more  serious  kind,  we  may  safely  confide  in  the 
energy  of  colonists  who  have  already  won  to  themselves  a  great 
country,  and  clothed  it  with  so  much  of  European  verdure  and 
civilization. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  improvements  in  the  sheep«farming 
of  these  colonies  will  be  to  reduce  the  flocks  while  increasing 
the  quantity  of  their  produce  of  wool ;  a  combination  of  objects 
which  experience  elsewhere  has  taught  us  to  be  perfectly  practi- 
cable. The  Count,  looking  to  the  quality  of  the  pasture,  recom- 
mends six  acres  as  an  average  annual  run  for  each  sheep ;  these 
runs  to  be  properly  divided  and  apportioned,  not  solely  for  the 
sake  of  more  equal  pasturage,  but  also  to  provide  for  the  due 
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assortment  of  the  sheep  in  breeding  and  rearing-^points  of  infi* 
nite  moment*  Another  importtal  imptdvement  Will  be  the  clear- 
ing away  the  rttst  quantity  of  dead  timber  which  encmnberii  th^ 
groundi  ndt  merely  obstructing  regetatibni  bat  taking  off  good 
wool  from  the  fleeces  as  the  sheep  pass.  AncL  a  futthei'  and 
great  gain  may  be  made  by  promoting  the  wilful  burning  of  thfe 
sheep'^runs  by  the  she|)herds;  a  point  of  more  than  ordinary 
oonsequeilce  under  the  peculiarities  of  Auitralian  surface  and 
vegetatidti. 

In  passing  from  thd  wild  pastoral  regions  to  those  of  tillage,  i, 
complete  chadge  occurs  both  of  lands^pe  and  htlman  habits—' 
more  strongly  marked  here  than  in  most  other  countries.  In 
New  South  Wales  ISO^OOO  acres  hare  now  been  brought  under 
the  plough)  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land  about  160iOI30  acres. 
Wheat,  barley,  oiXs,  maise^  Engliih  grilses,  potatoel^i  turhips, 
&c.,  hare  been  objects  of  cultivation  from  the  first)  tobacco  was 
early  iiltroduced ;  and  more  recently  the  vine,  with  eminent  pros-* 
pects  of  succesSi  The  mode  bf  working  the  land  and  the  im- 
pletnetits  are  the  same  as  ih  England)  as  far  as  Ideal  circum^ 
stances  allow;  and>  as  in  England,  much  rdotn  is  open  iot 
improvements  iii  draining  and  irrigation,  manuring  and  rotation 
of  drops. 

The  farms  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Compdny>  in  the 
most  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales^  are  cited  by  our  author 
as  the  first  in  the  scale  of  advancement.  Here  the  banana  grows 
by  the  side  of  the  English  oak,  and  both  are  surround^  by 
vines,  oratige  and  lemon  trees,  all  flourishing  and  fruitful.  The 
great  agricultural  district  to  the  southward  of  Port  Stephen, 
2000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
tliriving  in  the  colonyi  and  embraces  many  excellent  farms. 
Nearer  to  Sydney  the  estates  of  the  M 'Arthurs  (a  fahiily  long 
and  beneficially  known  in  the  history  of  the  colony)  are  little  in* 
ferior  in  excellence  of  cultivation  to  those  of  the  Australian  Com- 
pany. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  rockli  and  soils  of  Van  Die^ 
men*s  Land,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  render  it  better 
fitted  for  tillage  than  New  South  Wales;  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  great  valley  districts  of  this  island  rapidly  advancing  in 
profitable  cultivation,  t^hile  showing,  at  the  same  time,  vast  capa* 
bilities  of  further  improveihent.  The  vale  of  the  Tamar  is  the 
largest  and  richest  of  these ;  having  with  its  branches  a  superfi- 
cial extent  of  about  3000  square  miles,  40  miles  of  inland  navi- 
gation for  vessels  of  600  tons>  good  macadamised  roads,  an  excel- 
lent soil,  and  great  capacities  for  irrigation.  The  farm  of  Mona 
Yale  in  this  district^  the  property  of  Mr«  Kermode,  is  one  of  the 
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finest  in  the  country^  though  yet  inferior  in  many  points  to  the 
well-managed  farms  of  the  Van  Diemen's  Land  Company.  As 
a  general  description  of  this  flourishing  island  we  may  well  quote 
the  words  of  our  author : — 

*  In  Van  Diemen's  Land  the  agricultural  districts  are  luperidr  in 
appesratice  to  those  of  New  South  Wales.  The  details  of  htma  and 
fanning  are  better  understood  and  defined ;  vad  the  practical  results 
are  such,  that  no  pountry  reminds  the  trsTeller  so  ranch  of  the  old  one 
as  Van  Diemen's  Land.  I'here  the  tasteful  and  comfortable  mansions 
and  coitages,  surroubded  by  pleasure-groundS)  gardens,  and  orchards, — 
the  neat  villages  and  prominehtlT  placed  churches,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  Centi-es  of  cultiviiled  plains,  divided  and  subdivided  by  hedge-rows, 
fttid  through  which  an  adtnirably  boiiStrtlcted  road  winds  across  the 
island, — i!tt  all  objects  inrhich  forcibly  carry  back  the  mind  to  similar 
stHnieS  of  tund  betmty  in  Etiglatid  and  Scotltind.' 

Here  we  must  close  our  examinatioil  of  thi^  valuable  Work. 
Whether  iread  in  this  cbUtltfy  oi"  not,  We  cah  Vetitiire  to  guarantee 
to  it  ^n  assuted  plllc&,  present  &hd  perspective,  in  the  iibi*iiries  of 
Australia.  M .  Strzeleckl  apologizes  ill  the  preface  tor  his  style, 
a§  *  foreign  and  tlnidiomtttie.  In  this  We  wholly  differ  With  hiiii. 
Hb  langua^  thrdtighont  ts  clear  ahd  vigorous,  atid,  aS  oUr  ex- 
tracts will  have  showtii  posieiises  the  tlndish  idiom  !h  a  degree 
Very  remarkable  fot  d  fbrfeigner.  We  shall  be  exceedingly  glad 
tb  meet  the  saih^  hXyVe  agsJh  in  any  future  volume  which  his 
Journals  may  ofiet  to  the  public. 

Art.  Vllt.-^l.  HifiSirt  d$  la  lUwttttimi  Frangaite^  Par  A. 
Thiers  et  F.  Bodin.  8vo.  Paris.  Vols,  i  and  8,  1683 ;  vols.  3 
and  4,  1624;  vols.  5  and  6^  1825;  vols.  7^  9,  9,  10,  1627. 

8.  HuHmre  de  la  lUoohaion  d$  France.  Par  A.  Thiers.  10  rols. 
8vo.     2d  ed.     Paris,  1828. 

3»  Histoire  du  Coneuiat  et  de  V Empire*  Par  A.  Thiers^  Anrien 
President  du  Conseil  des  Ministres,  Membre  de  la  Chambre 
des  D^put^,  et  de  T Academic  Frunqaise.  Vols;  1,  2,  3^  4. 
8iro.     Paris,  1845. 

WE  believe  that  we  shall  be  able — we  are  sure  that  there  are 
superabundant  materials — ^to  demolish  utterly  and  irre- 
irievAbly  M.  Thiers*  tndit  as  an  historian.  Whatever  of  praise 
may  be  due  to  lively  talents  and  gi*eat  art,  exclusively  and  without 
exception  or  scruple  employed  to  misrepresent  and  falsify  en  grot 
et  en  detail  every  subject  he  touches,  we  will  not  deny  him :  but 
we  most  deliberately  and  conscientiously  believe,  and  shall,  we 
trust,  produce  sufGeient  evidence  to  convince  our  readers^  that  in 
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the  fonrteen  octavo  volumes  of  his  Histories  now  before  us  there 
is  not  one  single  page — ^hardly  one  line— of  sincere  and  unadul- 
terated truth. 

We  may  seem  to  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for  not  having 
sooner  undertaken  this  task — but  we  have  both  reason  and  pre- 
cedent for  our  silence.  We  find  that  our  most  popular  Parisian 
contemporary- — calling  itself^  we  know  not  why,  Bemie  des  Deux 
Mondes — ^prefaces  an  article  of  the  current  year  on  M.  Thiers* 
historical  works>  written  by  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  of  the  Acadhnie 
Frangaise,  an  avowed  friend  and  pan^yrist  of  M.  Thiers,  with  the 
confession  of  a  similar  neelect  When  he  whom  a  party  among 
our  neighbours  affect  to  call  a  great  historian,  and  still  greater  mi- 
nister, and  who  is,  in  a  peculiar  degree, '  the  child  and  champbn ' 
of  the  Kerolution,  has  been  apparently  so  overlooked  by  his  own 
critical  coterie,  the  inattention  of  London  reviewers  might  pass 
for  venial.  But  in  truth  there  has  been  no  neglect  of  M.  Thiers' 
work  on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  It  attracted  early  and  con- 
siderable notice  by  its  lively  s^le,  and  a  certain  air  of  originality 
and  pretence  of  candour  which  he  had  the  tact  and  tadent  to 
assume  ;  but  in  spite  of  this  varnish,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
and  patronage  under  which  it  made  its  appearance,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written,  gave  it  the  character — not  of  a  serious 
and  conscientious  history — but  of  a  bookseller's  speculation  on 
the  state  of  political  parties  in  France.  No  one,  in  fact,  looked 
upon  it  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  branch  of  the  general 
conspiracy  then  at  work  against  the  elder  Bourbons — a  para- 
doxical apology  for  the  old  Revolution,  and  a  covert  provocation 
to  a  new  one ;  and  this  was,  we  are  satisfied,  its  chief  motive — 
though  there  was  of  course  something  of  literary  ambition  and 
something  more  of  pecuniary  speculation  mixed  up  with  it  It 
appeared,  too,  with  a  very  ambiguous  aspect — the  first  livraisan 
of  two  volumes  bore  the  joint  names  of  A.  Thiers  and  Felix 
Bodin — Bodin  being  a  young  littirateur  employed  by  the  book* 
sellers  in  manufacturing  a  series  of  historical  abridgments,  who 
was  willing  to  introduce  his  still  younger  and  more  objure  friend 
Thiers  into  this  species  of  manufacture.  The  account  given  by 
M.  Quevrard,  in  his  elaborate  History  of  French  Bibliography,  is 
as  follows : — 

'  The  two  first  volumes  were  written  in  common  with  M.  Bodin,  but 
M.  Thiers  having  subseguentfy  retouched  them^  the  name  of  M.  Bodin 
was  omitted  from  the  title-pages  of  the  later  editions.  We  are  assured 
by  a  well-informed  authority  that  this  work  was  originally  composed  on 
a  much  smaller  scale,  and  was  comprised  at  first  in  four  small  volumes 
in  eigkteenSf  which  were  to  have  formed  part  of  the  series  of  Historical 
Abridgments  published  by  Le  Cointe  and  Durey.  But  these  book- 
sellers. 
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sellers,  thinking  that  a  better  thing  might  be  made  of  the  book,  can- 
celled the  four  volumes  in  18mo.  as  waste  paper,  and  it  reappeared  with 
lai^e  additions,  in  an  Svo.  shape,  as  the  History  of  the  Revolution/ — 
Quevrard,  tit,  Tliiers. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve^  in  the  article  which  we  have  just  alluded 
iOf  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  work,  and  of  the  merit  of 
the  first  livraison,  still  less  flattering : — 

'  The  idea  was  Bodin's — ^who  urged  it  upon  Thiers,  and  seeing  hun 
working  so  well  at  it,  resigned  his  co-operation  with  a  good  grace. 
Bodin  was  a  man  of  some  information,  but  of  little  power  of  mind — but 
he  had  acquired  in  that  quart  cPheure  of  1823  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion, so  that  his  name  was,  in  a  case  of  need  (au  besoin),  a  species  of 
authority  and  even  patronage.  This  auxiliary  name  therefore  was  thus 
associated  with  that  of  M.  Thiers  in  the  first  volumes,  but  disappeared 
from  the  third.  In  these  two  first  volumes  it  is  evident  that  ihe  young 
historian  was  only  a  tyro,  and  had  not  yet  attained  either  method  or 
originality.  Like  most  historians,  after  a  study  more  or  less  adequate  of 
the  facts,  after  inquiries  soon  and  easily  satisfied,  and  having  said  at 
once  **  man  si^e  estfait^**  he  gets  out  of  the  scrape  by  his  style — by  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  by  some  brilliant  portraits. 
The  publication  of  these  two  volumes  over,  M.  Thiers  felt  (and  he  himself 
confesses  it  with  that  candour  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  superior 
minds)  that  he  had  almost  everything  to  learn  on  the  subject  he  had 
undertaken,  and  that  a  cursory  perusal  and  a  lively  arrangement  of  ma- 
terials and  memoirs  already  published — was  not  history — such  as  he 
was  capable  of  conceiving  it.' — p.  223. 

This  certainly  looks  like  candour,  but  at  best  would  only  be 
candour  h  la  Thiers,  which,  as  our  readers  will  learn^bj  and 
bye,  is  never  more  than  an  elusive  apology  for  faults  too  gross 
to  be  either  concealed  or  defended :  we,  however,  strongly  sus- 
pect that  the  errors  which  M.  Sainte-Beuve  thus  indicates  and 
M .  Thiers  confesses,  are  not  the  faults  that  we  should  complain 
of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  some  few  approaches  which  his  youth 
and  inexperience  made  to  truth  and  impartiality — for  we  find 
that  M .  Thiers'  subsequent  corrections  of  his  first  edition  seem 
altogether  directed  towards  ridding  his  book  of  such  discordant 
and  uncongenial  qualities. 

M.  Thiers  is  now  in  the  course  of  publishing  a  continuation  of 
this  work,  under  the  title  of  the  *  History  of  the  Consulate  and 
Empire,*  of  which  four  volumes  have  appeared,  and  which,  with 
less  of  the  occasional  merits  of  his  first  publication,  exhibits  in 
so  strong  a  degree  the  same  spirit  of  unscrupulous  partiality,  of 
indefatigable  misrepresentations  and  audacious  untruth,  that  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  delay  no  longer  our  exposure  of  this 
complicated  system  of  deception. 

In  the  case  of  productions  thus  undertaken  and  carried  on — not 
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as  serions  history,  but  as  a  peemnarj  and  poKtieaIspecviklk>D^  and 
to  serve  accidental  and  personal  purposes — the  writer*s  individual 
circumstances  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  character  of  the 
work,  that  both  M.  Thiers'  admirers  and  adversaries  think  it  neces- 
sary to  preface  their  reviews  of  his  bo<dlc  with  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

We>  m  following  this  example,  shall  dcroii  as  much  as  possible 
any  mere  personality,  and  shall  only  observe  on  those  circum-* 
stances  whiA  appear  to  Imve  inflvenccd  his  s&i-dimni  hislmrical 
labours. 

Louis*  Adolphe  Thiers  was  bom  at  Marseilles  on  the  16th  of 
April,  1797,  of  very  poor  parents — ^his  father  being,  we  are  told, 
a  working  locksmith.  This  topic  has  been  handled  invidiously 
by  his  detractors,  and  eulogistically  by  his  admirers,  to  an  extent 
which  we  cannot,  in  either  sense,  adopt.  In  revolutionary  times 
sudde&j  and  even  brilliant,  successes  are  not  always  the  proof  of 
merit :  they  are  soB»etiiciefl  the  very  reverse,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  result  of  accident ;  and  however  honourable  it  may  be  to  the 
individttal  to  have  rabed  himself  to  eminence  fitHn  a  very  low 
origin,  it  rarely  happens  that  he  can  emancipate  himself  altogether 
from  the  low  feelings  and  habits  in  which  he  was  brought  up.  Of 
this  Buonaparte  himself  was  to  the  last  a  remarkable  example  : 
notwithstanding  his  education  in  the  military,  and  therefore  noble^ 
school  of  Brienne,  he  never,  even  in  the  highest  of  his  elevation, 
could  get  rid  of  the  narrow  and  jealous  instincts  of  his  early 
humility ;  and  though  a  conqueror  and  an  emperor,  he  never  was, 
in  the  English  acceptation  of  that  term,  di gentleman.  So  M .  Thiers 
— advocate,  journalist,  historian,  minister,  nay,  prime  minister — 
has  always  been  and  always  will  be  essentially  un  pea  gamin;  and 
we  think  that  we  can  trace  throughout  his  career  a  want  of  that 
consistency,  decorum,  and  mesure,  as  the  French  call  it — that 
discipline  of  mind,  manners,  and  principles,  which  can  rarely 
be  learned  under  the  precarious  and  reckless  habits  of  low  life. 
Whatever  favourable  training  the  young  mind  receives  in  such  a 
case  may  be  generally  traced  to  maternal  care ;  so  in  this  case,  we 
are  told  that  the  mother  of  M.  Thiers,  though  fallen  into  extreme 
poverty,  was  of  a  decent  bourgeois  family,  related,  it  is  said,  though 
distantly,  to  the  two  poets  CR^i^r— Joseph,  the  Jacobin  Tyrtaeus, 
and  Andre,  his  victim  brother.  By  her  connexions  she  was 
enabled  to  obtain  for  her  boy  an  imperial  howne,  or,  in  more 
general  language,  gratuitous  education  in  the  public  school  of 
Marseilles:  so  that  it  must  be  admitted  that  M.  Thiers  may 
naturally  remember  with  gratitude  the  Imperial  regime.     Here 

*  He  very  early  dropped  the  Loui9^  u  savouring,  wepresume,  too  much  of  toyalinn ; 
and  as  Louii  Philippe  Egalite  had  done  before  him.  Tliis  petty  subterfuge  wet  already 
characteristic  of  the  man. 
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his  prof  FMs  }»  Mid  to  hflre  been  sutitfactorjr  froid  tb^  firit,  aitd 
towards  thcr  cofkcltmion  of  tlie  course  brUliaaRrl^  tfaoug^h  of  %h^ 
details  no  more  is  told  than  ibat  be  was  a  toieraMe  Lattnist,'^ 
ffiftd  tliat  he  studied  geometry  with  tkrt  taste  for  the  vtiUtarf 
professiofi  whh  which  Baonaparle  ineeutaied  the  rimg  genera- 
tion;  but  in  )814-]d  the  military  despot  Mh  and  Thiers^  like 
tboQsatids  of  other  embryo  hete^,  had  to  h)ok  out  for  anothet 
profession ;  and  his  Harrow  oifclnnstanoes^  as  well  perhaps  as  his 
insthtctive  Kterary  taste^  naturally  led  him  to  that  winch  is  in 
France  of  the  easiest  access — the  bar.  We  cannofe  now  forbeagf 
to  smile  at  the  idea  of  M.  Thiers  en  militaire;  bnt  we  recollect 
that  the  'Historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall*  professes  to  have 
learned  something  from  his  services  in  the  Hatfipshire  miUtia-^ 
and  from  the  superabmidant  diligence  with  which  the  bistoriaii 
of  the  French  Revoluiion  loves  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  the  war^ 
it  is  evident  that  he  fancies  that  be  had  a  vocation  in  thfl^  direc- 
tion, and  be  dreams,  perhaps,  thed  if  the  peace  had  not  imposed 
npon  him  the  inferior  necessity  of  bemg  only  prime  mmister,  be 
might,  himself,  have  been  another  First  Conitd. 

In  1815  he  removed  to  Aix,  the  seat  of  the  chief  tribmial  of 
the  department  and  of  the  schools  of  ktw,  where  he  seems  to  have 
looked  into  codes  and  digests  no  more  than  was  just  necessary 
to  pass  a  slight  and  almost  nominal  examination,  while  his  real 
occupation  was  writing  literary  essays  and  getting  up  political 
mutinies  against  the  existing  government — a  road  that  generally 
leads  to  the  Tarpeian  rock,  but  in  his  singular  case  carried  bim 
in  triumph  to  the  Captol.  « 

*  M.  Thiers,  whose  ardent  and  ambitions  spirit  seems  to  have  had  the 
presentiment  of  a  brilliant  futurity,  ahready  played  in  the  law  fieheote  the 
part  of  the  leader  of  a  party :  he  harangued,  ranted,  and  roared  against 
the  restored  government— invoked  the  recollections  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire — ^became  an  object  ef  suspicion  to  his  professors — of  alarm 
to  the  police — and  of  enthusiasm  to  his  feUow-studeats.'-— Cro^me  det 
Contempcrains  lUuUres,  No,  2. 

At  Aix  he  formed  what  our  claasieal  neighboura  call  a  Pyltules 
and  OreHes  friendidiip  with  Mignet^  a  young  man  whose  circum* 
stances  were  very  similar  to  his  own — cultivating^  like  him,  small 
literature,  mA  propi^ting  ultra-liberalism  under  the  guise  of 

*  We  have  some  doubt  as  to  his  cla^ical  attatriments.  Of  the  ^hmntt  rtmye*  of 
the  Jacobint,  be  sayt,  'a  tmo  kind  of  omament,  hortitwed from  ike  Phrygiiumy  and  wbidi 
had  htcomu  the  emblem  of  Liberty'  (i.  261).  It  wag  not  new,  nor  boirowed  from  the 
Phrygians  (see  Prudhomme,  No.  141).  The  woollen  cap  was  the  common  coiffure 
of  the  working  classes;  and  a  cap  had  not  tibw  become,  bnt  had  always  been,  the 
emblem  of  the  deified  Liberty  of  antiquity.  Again,  in  all  the  edition*  that  we 
have  seen  of  his  History,  we  find  the  egregious  blunder  ofconfounding^«cAiftetthe 
rival  of  Demosthenes,  with  Mtchylut  the  tragic  poet  (ix.  401) ;  which  blunder  is  re- 
peated in  the  English  tmnslation  (v.  185). 
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studying  the  law — ^like  htm  producing  a  *  History  of  the  Revolu* 
tion/  and  like  him,  and  chiefly  we  believe  by  his  patronage,  re« 
warded  —  though  not  in  so  eminent  a  degree  —  by  the  July 
dynasty,  with  honours  and  offices,  which  would  be  a  ludicrous 
if  it  were  not  a  revolting  contrast  with  the  high  republican  senti- 
ments on  which  these  patriots  founded  their  reputation.  About 
this  time  the  Academy  of  Aiz  proposed  a  prize  for  the  best '  Eloge 
of  Vauvenargues/  a  metaphysical  and  deistical  writer  of  the  last 
century,  and  a  native  of  that  town.  Thiers  contributed  an  Essay*-^ 
which,  though  applauded,  was  not,  any  more  than  its  competitors, 
thought  worthy  of  the  subject,  and  the  adjudication  of  the  prize 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  year.  It  is  said  that  Thiers  owed  this 
mortification  to  his  having  allowed  the  secret  of  his  authorship  to 
transpire,  and  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Academy  to  encourage  the 
turbulent  young  lawyer,  *  U  petit  Jacobin.'  Not  disheartened, 
however,  he  next  year  sent  in  his  former  Essay ;  but  one  from  an 
unknown  hand  had  in  the  meanwhile  arrived  from  Paris,  which 
was  so  decidedly  superior  to  all  the  others,  that  the  Academicians 
hastened  to  give  it  the  prize — though  they  awarded  Thiers  the 
second  place.  On  opening  the  sealed  packets  that  contained  the 
names  of  the  authors,  Thiers  was  found  to  be  the  author  of  both 
the  first  and  the  second — to  the  mortification,  it  is  said,  of  the 
Academicians  and  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals.  This  work  seems 
to  us,  from  the  extracts  which  we  have  seen,  to  be  a  respectable 
coup  (Tessai,  written  with  some  thought,  in  an  easy  style,  and 
peculiarly  free  from  the  affectation  and  bombast  which  are  the 
commonvharacteristics  of  the  French  '  Eloge.' 

M.  Thiers  had  before  this  been  called  to  the  bar ;  and  practised, 
or  rather  endeavoured  to  practise,  but  with,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  temper  and  his  studies,  very  little  success ;  and  so,  im- 
patient  of  an  obscure  and  humble  position,  he  and  his  bosom 
friend  Mignet  set  out  in  September,  1821,  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
Paris — 'rich  in  hope  and  talents,  but  very  low  in  cash.'  Their 
expedition  to  the  capital  reminds  us  of  that  of  Johnson  and  Garrick 
to  London,  and,  like  our  moralist,  their  chief  if  not  only  resource 
was  a  recommendation  from  some  friend  in  the  provincial  city  to 
a  fellow-townsman  resident  in  Paris. 

This  patron  was  the  then  celebrated  deputy  Manuel,  who,  like 
themselves,  had  been  a  barrister  at  Aix :  elected  for  the  violence 
of  his  liberalism  into  Buonaparte's  chamber  of  the  100  days,  and 
subsequently  re-elected  by  the  same  party,  he  was  now  the  boldest 
and  most  eloquent  orator  of  the  opposition,  of  which  Lafitte,  then 
considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  of  Europe,  was  the  patron, 
paymaster,  and,  we  believe,  chief  manager.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  even  at  this  time,  Lafitte  must  have  suspected,  if  he 
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had  not  actaally  begun  to  feel,  those  commercial  embarrassments 
which,  some  years  later,  ended  in  a  great  and  somewhat  scan- 
dalous bankruptcy  ;*  but,  as  always  happens  in  such  desperate 
cases,  he  was  not  on  that  account  the  less  profuse  of  what  was 
realiy  other  people's  money,  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
anoilier  revolution,  for  the  purpose — such  was  his  predominant 
and  almost  avowed  idea— of  raising  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
throne.  The  press,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  utterly  enslaved 
by  Buonaparte,  had^  like  the  prototype  of  Mind  in  the  heathen 
mythology,  started  at  once  into  life^  full  grown  and  full  armed ; 
and  seeming  to  challenge  not  liberty  only,  but  sovereignty,  it 
became  the  chief  engine  to  overthrow  the  only  French  govern* 
ment  that  had  ever  allowed  it  anything  like  freedom.  Opposition 
newspapers  were  founded  with  the  double  object  of  influencing 
public  opinion  and  of  enlisting  and  rewarding  the  yonng  and 
clever  literary  adventurers  with  whom  the  system  of  cheap  educa* 
tion  and  the  sudden  limitation  of  the  military  profession  bad  over- 
stocked  society.  Manuel  recommended  his  two  young  patriots 
to  Laiitte,  who  very  soon  provided  for  them  by  employing  Mig- 
net  in  the  Courrier,  and  Thiers  in  the  ConstituiianneL  One  of 
M.  Thiers*  young  friends,  Loeve  Wymar,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  '  very  modest '  habitation — even  after  he  had 
obtained  some  reputation  amongst  his  associates — of  the  future 
Prime  Minister  of  France: — 

^  I  clambered  up  the  innumerable  steps  of  the  dismal  staircase  of  a 
lodging-houee  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  dark  and  dirty  Passage 
Montesquieu^  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  noisy  parts  of  Paris.  It 
was  with  a  lively  feeling  of  interest  that  I  opened,  on  the  fourth  story, 
the  smoky  door  of  a  little  room  which  is  worth  descrihing-^its  whole 
furniture  being  an  humble  chest  of  drawers — a  bedstead  of  wa1nut*tree* 
with  white  linen  curtains — ^two  chairs  and  a  little  black  table  with 
rickety  legs.' — Hommes  d'EUU  de  France, 

This  was  probably  as  good  accommodation  as  rither  Johnson 
or  Goldsmith  were  able  to  afford  themselves  on  their  first  arrival 
in  London — and  we  are  induced  to  notice  it  only  fnnn  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  this  humble  scenery  was  changed,  and  its  striking 
contrast  with  the  singular  elegance  of  M.  Thiers'  private  residence 
in  the  Place  St.  George,  and  still  more  so  with  the  splendour  of 
the  ministerial  palace  of  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

The  first  publication  of  M.  Thiers,  of  which  we  have  any 
notice,  will  appear  to  an  English  reader  an  odd  dSbvt  for  a  poli- 

*  It  wat  ijroTed  in  a  sulMequent  suit  betweeo  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  houM  of 
Lafitfc  and  Co.,  that  in  1828  tlie  latter  were  already  insolvent  to  the  amount  of  about 
400,CU0/.  How  long  this  deficit  had  been  growing  up  did  not  a^pear^— -pCT/j:  Am 
d€  Brgnt,  p.  422. 
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taciaa  and  bistoriaa  of  such  eminence.     It  was  a  tMogr^hicaL 
essay  oa  the  life  of  Mrs.  George  Anne  Brilamy.  en  tSte  of  the 
'Memoires'  of  that  actress  (1822).     This  we  have  neirer  seen, 
aad  it  is  now,  we  suppose^  a  curiosity.     He  must  also   at  this 
period  have  been  writing  his  ^  History/  of  which  two  voloBies 
were  published  iu  1823,  in  less,  it  seems,  than  two  years  after 
his  utiral  in  Paris.     But  his  chief  employment  and  reaouroe 
was  the  OanitihUunmel,  in  th|B  coIubws  of  which  he  soon  dis- 
tingttisbed  himself  by  the  vivacity  and  taste  of  his  literary  cxm- 
tributions,  and  by  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  political  articles. 
The   CoMtitutiamnel  rose  in  1825  to  16,250  subscribers,   the 
gp'eatest  number  of  any  journal  in  Paris :  while  the  JaurmU  det 
J)ibat$f  written  in  a  moderating  and  oogiservative  spirit,  had  oaily 
13,000^ — a  number,  however,  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other 
journals  of  Paris  put  together.     At  the  July  revolution  the  Ckm- 
stituHannel  had  reached  near  20,D00>  while  the  D&at$  had  iailea 
offto  12«000;  and  the  most  popular  of  the  pure  Royalist  jouraala 
d^  not  exceed  5000.    This  is  a  sufficient  imUcation  of  the  politioBj 
feeling  of  the  readiog  public.     M.  Thiers^  growiog  value  was 
4uly  appreciated,     M.  Lafitte  felt  that  he  had  made  a  prize:  be 
introduced  him  into  the  higher  circles  and  confideooe  of  his 
pfuty ;  and  this  not  only  flattered  M.  Thiers'  vanity  and  taste^ 
but  it  extended  his  sphere  of  knowledge  and  of  thought,  and 
stimulated  at  once  his  diligence  and  his  eafupgy. 

Lafitte  was  a  light  and  giddy  man^  with  a  great  flux  of  plausible 
talk^  and  an  ultra- Gascon  vanity.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  him  tell  Englishmen,  '  Je  suis  le  Fox  de  ce  pays-ci*  His 
position  as  a  great  banker  gave  him  a  reputation  for  solid  talents 
which  he  never  possessed,  and  a  degree  of  w^ht  and  authority 
which  he  never  deserved.  Whether  from  his  secret  financial  trans- 
actions  with  Buonaparte,  which  were  very  extensive-— or  from  some 
pique  against  the  restored  family — or  from  higher  motives  of  poli- 
tical eoaviction-r-or  from  some  lower  and  more  personal  iidiuences 
which  were  subsequently  imputed  to  him — ^it  is  certain  that  he  very 
early  ^ a^ffickait^  his  enmity  to  the  Restoration  :««-hki  much  so  that 
in  1814  an  eminent  Engls^man — to  whom  he  was  declaiming  in 
that  strain — pleasandy  told  him  ^  that  he  wa^  sorry  to  find  that  the 
House  of  Ix^kte  had  declared  war  against  the  Hotue  (^  Bowrion* 
When  subsequently  his  neglect  of  his  business  and  the  expenses 
of  his  political  intrigues  had  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 
it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  become  more  and  more  anjdous 
to  merge — or  excuse— or  perhaps  repair  his  own  insolvency  in  a 
general  confusion :  and  he  was  not,  in  such  drcumstances,  likely 
to  forget  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  the  richest  subject  in 
Europe,  and  in  a  condition,  if  he  should  becpme  King  of  France^  to 
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be  magnificently  grateful.*  It  is,  however,  within  our  own  know- 
loAige  that  as  early  as  1818,  when  his  great  pecuniary  difficulties 
could  hardly  have  commenced,  the  examples  of  James  II.  and 
William  III.  were  frequently  in  his  mouth — and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  from  this  source  gradually  flowed  all  the  allusions  and 
analogies  which  the  opposition  press  was  in  the  habit  of  drawing 
booL  the  English  proceedings  in  1688.  It  must  indeed  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  had  been,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  chain  of  very  remarkable  coincidenees  with 
corresponding  events  in  English  history,  which  we  have  before 
incidentally  noticed,  but  which  we  think  it  is  worth  while  to  ^%* 
hibit  nuNre  clearly  in  the  followitig  synopsis : — 


Charles  I. 

Unpopularity  of  the  Queen. 

The  Long  Parliament. 

Plight  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Trial  and  execution. 

Government  by  the  Parliament. 

Cromwell 

Expels  the  Parliament. 

Military  despotism. 

Richard  CionweU  set  aside. 

Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

Amnesty  to  all  but  regicides. 

Popish  and  Ryehouse  plots. 

Unpopularity  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

Fear  of  the  Jesuits. 

James  II.,  late  King's  brother. 

Suspected  birth  of  the  Pretender. 

Influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

Royal  Deolarations  of  iadulgenoe. 

Convention  Parliament. 

Flight  and  abdication  of  the  King. 

Expulsion  of  him  and  his  ftimily. 

They  take  refuge  in  France. 


LwiisXVI. 

Unpopularity  of  die  Queen. 

The  Nationid  Assembly. 

Flight  to  Varennes. 

Trial  and  execution. 

Government  by  the  Convention. 

Buonaparte^ 

Expels  the  Councils. 

Military  deqK)tis8i. 

Napeleon  11.  set  ssiAs. 

Restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 

Amnesty  to  all  but  regicides. 

Conspiracies  of  Berton,  Bones,  4c. 

Unpopularity  of  Count  d'Artois. 

Fear  of  the  Jesuits. 

Charles  X.,  late  King's  brother. 

Suspected  birth  of  D.  of  Bordeaux. 

Influence  of  the  Jesuits. 

Royal  Ordinancts. 

Meeting  of  the  dissolved  Chambelr. 

Flight  and  abdication  of  the  King. 

Expulsion  of  him  atid  his  family. 

They  take  refuge  in  England. 

And, 


*  When  Loob-Philippe  fbinid  himiklf  oMiged  to  dismi«  the  LaStte  inhiistry  in 
March,  1831,  the  extent  of  hie  pKuniaiy  giatitode  to  M.  Utfitte  was  the  milijeot  of 
an  angry  discuMion.  It  was  alleged,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  that  he  had  paid  in  1631 
for  M.  Lafitte  t2,000i:.~that  he  had  given  him  400,OOOA  for  the  forest  of  Breteuil, 
which,  at  it  produced  only  8000/.  a  year,  wai  considerably  above  its  value — and  thai  he 
had  guaianteed  a  loan  from  the  Bank  of  Prance  to  M.  Lafitte  of  340,000/1  These  fbctt 
were  aU  contested — the  guarantee  it  was  said  cost  nothing — and  on  the  whole  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Ubenlity  was  not  tfxcesnve ;  bat  what  honest  claim  could  M.  Lafitte 
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And,  final1y>  both  Revolutions  arrived  at  the  same  identical  resali 
— the  calling  to  the  vacant  throne  the /a^e  Kings  cousin,  being  the 
next  male  Jmr  after  the  abdicating  family. 

These  leading  coincidences,  and  some  collateral  ones  too  com- 
plicated for  a  synopsis,  are  very  curious^  and  at  first  sight  sur- 
prising — but  they  are  not  unnatural  nor  even  accidental — ^they 
only  prove,  when  closely  examined,  that  the  rule  of  like  causes 
producing  like  effects,  is  almost  as  certain  in  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical as  in  the  physical  world.  But  there  were  in  France  stronger 
incentives  to  the  change  of  dynasty  than  existed  in  England. 
The  English  rebellion  had  not  essentially  disturbed  the  great 
foundations  of  society — and  the  English  Restoration  endangered 
no  private  rights,  and  rather  satisfied  than  alarmed  public  prin- 
ciple. But  in  France  everything  had  been  subverted — boideversS 
— ^not  merely  the  face  of  things,  but  the  things  themselves ; — 
property,  above  all,  had  changed  hands,  and  that  too  under  the 
operation  of  such  cruel  and  unjustifiable  illegalities  as  could  not 
but  render  the  new  possessors  very  sensitive  as  to  their  titles.  The 
usurping  government  of  France  had  been  moreover  of  longer  dura- 
tion, and  had  of  course  spread  deeper  roots,  and  it  had  created  an 
extensive  nobility  and  gentry  of  its  own : — now  all  those  interests 
and  feelings  were  offended,  and  pretended  to  be  alarmed,  by  the 
return  of  those  whom  they  affected  to  fear  as  daimaats  of  their 
properties,  and  whom  they  really  hated  as  antagonists  of  their 
principles,  and  rivals  to  their  new-fangled  aristocracy.  Many 
even  of  those  who  most  wished  for  peace  and  quiet  under  the 
shelter  of  a  monarchy  were  not  sorry  to  have  a  monarch — the  son 
of  a  regicide  * — ^whose  own  revolutionary  title  to  the  crown  should 
be  a  guarantee  for  all  the  interests  that  had  grown  out  of  the 
Revolution. 

This  was  no  doubt  the  basis  and  reasoning  of  M.  Lafitte's 
project,  which  artfully  allied  itself  with  and  assumed  the  direction 
of  all  other  dissatisfactions  and  disturbances  as  they  successively 
appeared.  One  instance,  out  of  many,  too  little  noticed  at  the  time 
and  since  almost  forgotten,  is  worth  recalling : — 

'On  the  morniDg  of  the  llth  of  March,  1821,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Grenoble,  the  leader  of  the  mob  proclaiming  ^^  that  a  revolution 
had  been  effected  in  Paris — t?Mt  the  King  had  abdicated — that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  hcujl  been  placed  €U  the  k&ad  of  a  provisional  govern^ 
ment — that  the  tri-coloured  flag  had  been  hoisted j  and  the  constitution 
q/"1791  restored.*'  '—LacreUUe^  J^estor.,  iii.  31. 

This  singular  anticipation  of  the  events  of  July,  1830,  proves  at 

have  for  oiiy  liberality  at  all — or  was  Louit-Philippe  to  coiife»  that,  like  old  Didiut,  he 
had  bought  Uje  crown  f 
^  Tliat  was  I^afayette's  Feason.-*-<S^rf«ff«,  Rh,  de  1830,  vol.  i.  p.  196. 
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least  wbat  were  the  predominant  ideas  of  the  Movement  party.  In 
the  trial  of  Berlin^  in  1822,  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  distinctly 
charged  these  and  similar  disturbances  upon  a  directing  committee 
in  Paris,  and  byname  on  its  leading  members.  Generals  Lafayette 
and  Foy,  and  MM.  Lafitte  and  Manuel.  This  grave  imputation 
was  denied  at  the  time — rather  faintly,  because  the  parties  were 
afraid  of  daring  the  ministry  to  the  proof;  but  since  the  July 
revolution  it  has  been  boasted  of.  Sarrans  makes  it  a  new 
daim  for  Lafayette  on  the  gratitude  of  his  country,  that  his  own 
bead  and  that  of  his  son  were  risked  on  this  occasion.  And 
M.  Thiers,  in  his  pamphlet  *  La  Monarckie  de  1830,'  published  in 
1831,  states  that  the  idea  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans*  elevation  '  dated 
from  fifteen  years  before,  and  that  every  intelligent  mind  had 
already  designated  bim  for  King'  (p.  25).  This  probably  was 
true  only  of  M .  Lafitte  and  the  '  intelligent  minds '  of  his  own 
special  friends  and  followers ;  but  it  is — ^like  the  more  celebrated 
phrase  of  '  la  comSdie  de  quinze  ans ' — an  admission  that  such 
were  the  sentiments  and  doctrines  into  which  the  patronage  of 
M.  Lafitte  had  enlisted,  amongst  a  great  many  others,  MM. 
Mignet  and  Thiers.* 

At  first  their  co-operation  was  confined  to  their  respective 
newspapers,  but  it  soon  overflowed  into  other  channels,  and  pro- 
duced, as  we  think,  a  very  strange  occurrence.  These  two  young 
men,  bosom  friends — ^inhabiting,  together  it  seems,  the  poor  apart- 
ment before  described  {Gal.  des  Contemp,,  vol.  i.  p.  8),  and 
working  for  a  precarious  livelihood — suddenly  came  before  the 
public  as  rival  authors,  each  with  a  *  History  of  the  French 
Revolution*  The  works  were  no  doubt  very  different  in  their 
styles — Mignet's  being  a  kind  of  post  mortem  anatomical  lecture, 
which  exhibited  little  more  than  the  skeleton  of  the  subject : — 
while  Thiers*  presented  the  Revolution  dressed  up  like  a  player 
for  the  stage,  with  the  most  elaborate  endeavour  to  conceal  its 
deformities,  and  to  give  it^  by  theatrical  illusion,  an  air  of  grace 
or  of  grandeur.  But,  notwithstanding  this  marked  difference  in 
the  execution  of  the  works,  it  still  seems  very  strange  that  two 
young  men,  in  such  very  peculiar  circumstances,  should   have 

*  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  bowever,  was  too  pradent  to  mix  himaelf  ]^rtooally  in 
tliese  matters,  and  it  seems  that  he  had  never  seen  M.  Thiers  till  the  night  between 
the  3Uth  and  31st  July,  1830.  But  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  stating  this,  states  also,  with 
the  blind  inconsistency  of  his  school,  a  most  lemarkabla  fact,  which  entirely  contra- 
dicts his  own  object;  he  says  that  *AfaMuei  euivUed  Thi€r$  tarbf  not  to  m9  the  Dukt  ^f 
OrUant,''  Why  should  Manuel  have  thus  eady  advised  a  penny-a-liner,  as  Thiers 
then  was,  not  to  see  the  Dmke  of  Orfeant  f  1¥faat  could  Thiers  have  had  to  do  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans f  We,  however,  in  spite  of  M.  Sainte-BeuTc's  unlucky  suggestion, 
persist  in  our  disbelief  that  the  Duke  was  ever  directly  concerned  in  any  of  M.  Lafitte's 
earlier  intrigues.  He  may  have  had  some  notion  of  his  design,  but  probably  kept 
himself  clear  of  all  guilty  participotioti. 
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iknultaneouftly  oodarUken  tasks  so  iMarly  identifisl — m»  likely 
to  force  them  into  a  kind  of  riralry  or  ocilision,  and  to  mpoA  in 
some  d^ree  each  other's  market.  Finding  no  eqplanatioii  of  this 
odd  ooocurrence  in  the  reviews  or  biographies,  we  are  drireo 
to  onr  own  oonjectuves ;  and  the  foUowii^  appears  to  us  lo  be  at 
least  a  plausible  solution  of  the  enigma. 

We  have  already  stated  M«  Lafitte's  fixed  and  passionaie  desire 
to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne,  and  we  ha^e  suffi* 
cient  indications  of  the  indefatigable  intrigues  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure with  which  he  pursued  that  object ;  but  be  met  litde 
sympathy — in  £scty  the  great  difficulty  he  found  in  accom- 
plishing  it,  even  after  the  July  revolntioii  had  vttoated  the  throne^ 

eoves  that  there  was  no  public  opinion  with  him  or  the 
uke;  and  so^^with  that  confidence  which  fiaanci^s  are  apt 
to  have  in  their  powm:  to  influence  public  credit — he  resolved  lo 
bring  his  candidate  into  fashion,  and  raise  the  chaeacter  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  as  he  might  do  the  price  of  Bank-stock;  but 
the  aattMdens  of  that  house  were  not  favourable  to  this  speeu^ 
lation — all  former  historians  had  jdned  in  a  chorus  of  indignation 
against  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  and  even  the  most  Ubei^ 
amongst  them  had  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  and  sharpen  the  feel- 
ings of  shame  and  horror  with  which  the  majority  of  the  French 
people  looked  back  on  those  disastrous  and  disgraceful  days, 
and  in  an  especial  degree  on  the  most  profligate  and  odious  cause 
and  accomplice  of  all  those  atrocities*^PAi/^(yw  Eg^it^-  Now, 
towards  producing  the  son — little  known  to  the  public  except 
as  the  son  of  such  a  man — the  fimt  step  would  naturally  be  an 
attempt  to  efface  or  extenuate  the  crimes  of  the  £Bither»  It  was 
therefore,  as  we  suspect,  decided  by  the  leaders  that,  in  addition  lo 
the  light  troops  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  the  heavy  ai;tilleTy 
of  regular  history  should  be'  brought  into  action,  and  that'jqdule 
the  inestimable  benefits  and  the  immortal  glory  conferred  on 
France  by  the  Revolution  should  be  blazcmed  to  the  highest,  it$ 
crimes  and  horrors  should  be  palliated  and  excused;  and  that, 
as  an  important  corollary  to  the  general  desigi^  the  case  fdJEffidM 
should  be  kindly  yet  cautiously  handledr-^keeping  him  in  a  dia- 
dowy  background — not  wholly  unnoticed,  lest  it  should  be  said 
that  the  Revolution  was  ashamed  of  him — ^not  altogether  white- 
washing him,  lest  outraged  truth  should  rise  up  and  remonttrate 
too  lottdly*-bttt  just  mentioned  where  he  eouid  not  well  be 
omitted,  with  a  charitable  ambiguity — the  prudent  precursor  of 
that  bolder  insult  lo  the  feeliqg  and  common  sense  of  all  mankind, 
which  was,  when  the  plot  had  ripened  into  sueoess,  to  prodaim 
him  '  le  plus honnSte  hamme  de  la  France*  Of  course  it  would 
add  greatly  to  the  effect  if  all  this  should  he  dime  in  two  sol^nn 
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and  substantial  hislorical  works,  so  different  in  me,  siyle>  general 
arrangement,  and  character,  that  they  never  could  be  suspected 
of  being  coacerted  fabrications  of  the  same  shop.  We  do  not 
venture  to  say,  and  indeed  can  hardly  think,  that  these  twin  Histo- 
ries were  concocted  soldy  for  this  Orleaaist  project.  There  were 
no  doubt,  as  we  before  said,  the  concurrent,  if  not  primary,  object 
of  literary  profit  and  fame,  and  a  powerful  share  of  the  old  revo- 
lutionary impulse  in  the  minds  of  the  writers ;  but  we  do  believe, 
and  think  we  could  show  from  a  concvrence  of  miattle  drcum- 
stances,  that  they  were  written  in  concert — ^tbat  Thiers  is  only  an 
amplification  of  Mignet,  or  Mignet  a  table  of  contents  to  Thiers-^ 
and  that  both,  whether  spontaneously  or  by  the  suggefitioa  of  the 
leader  of  the  party,  wete  made  subservient  to  the  general  views  of 
the  new  rerolutioiiists,  and  ooUslerally  to  their  designs  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  if  they  had 
been  undertaken  with  that  special  object,  they  «ould  hardly  have 
fulfilled  it  better.  We  shall  examine  in  due  course  M.  Thiers' 
mode  of  handling  these  matters ;  bat  in  order  to  have  done  with 
M.  Mignet,  we  shidl  at  once  pnidoee  att  the  passages  of  his  phi- 
losophical Hislory  in  which  this  frinmm  nwMe  of  the  Refolutioii, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  mentioaed— -and  th$y  are  but  Mrw.  The 
first  introduces  that  prince-^very  much  i^mpM  ds  h&tUM-^w  the 
purpose  of  denying  that  he  had  any  party  or  real  influence  in 
the  Revcdution:*— 

*  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  they  [that  is,  all  mankind,  except 
MM.  Mignet  &  CJo.]  have  imputed  a  party,  had  very  little  influence  in  the 
Assembly— he  voted  with  the  m^rity,  and  net  the  majority  with  him. 
The  personal  attachment  of  some  few  members  his  name--Hrhe  Isars  of 
the  Court^^-^the  popularity  with  which  his  opinions  wers  rewarded — hope$ 
much  more  thgn  ploU — gave  him  the  character  of  factious  s  but  be 
had  neither  the  qualities  nor  even  the  defects  of  a  conspirator ;  he  maif 
have  helped  with  his  purse  and  his  name,  popular  movement*,  which 
would  have  equally  happened  without  him,  and  which  had  a  very  dif- 
ferent object  from  nis  elevation.' — Mignet^  108. 

We  need  not  slop  to  eiqpose  the  oonfoskm,  self-contradictionB, 
and  general  falsehood  of  this  passage;  but  our  readers  will  contrast 
the  hesitating  hjrpothesis  that  the  ^  D«ke  might  have  Itelped  with 
kis  purse,'  with  the  bold  assertion  that  *  whether  he  did  or  not,  it 
produeed  no  result.'  Again :  in  ike  relation  of  the  frightful  events 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  O^ber,  1769 — ^le  real  pivot  on  which  the 
Revolution  turned  firon  good  to  irretrievable  evil,  and  which  was 
the  indi^utable  movement  of  the  Didce  of  Orleans — his  name 
is  not  even  allnded  to ;  bnt  by  and  bye  on  occasion  of  his  sub- 
sequent visit  to  England  it  is  thus  mentioned  :-— 

'  The  Duke  of  Orleaot^-wAo  wrongly  or  rightly  was  considered  the 
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planner  of  the  insurrection,  consented  to  go  on  a  mitaion  to  England.* — 
ib.  131. 

'  Wrongly  or  rightly,*  And  this  complaisant  doubt  is  expressed 
by  a  philosophical  historian  of  a  fact  as  notorious  as  the  sun^  and 
admitted  bj  the  pusillanimous  evasion  of  the  culprit,  which  broke 
up  the  confederacy  between  him  and  the  more  daring  Mirabeau. 
I^he  third  direct  mention  of  him  is  in  a  general  attempt  of  M. 
M  ignet  to  varnish  over  some  of  the  most  atrocious  murders  of  the 
Convention  by  a  kind  of  classification  motivSe : — 

*The  Dictatorial  Government  [the  Committee  of  Salut  Public] 
struck  at  all  the  parties  with  which  it  was  at  war  in  their  highest  and 
most  sensitive  places.  The  condemnation  of  the  Queen  was  directed 
against  Europe — that  of  the  Twenty-two  [Brissoty  Sfe,'\  against  the 
Girondins— that  of  the  wise  [le  sage  I]  Bailly  against  the  old  Con- 
stituant  party— and,  finally,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orieans  against  certain 
members  of  the  Montague,  who  were  suspected  of  plotting  lus  elevation.' 
—ib,,  405. 

This  exceeds  the  former  passage  in  absurdity  and  falsehood, 
and  really  requires  a  few  words  of  exposure.  That  bloody 
inqckery  of  justice,  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal^  is  kept  altogether 
out  of  sight,  and  M.  Mignet  endeavours  indirectly  to  palliate  its 
murders  by  thus  presenting  them  as  the  acts  of  a  Government 
invested  by  the  perilous  circumstances  of  the  country  with  a  dic^ 
tatorial  right  of  war  against  its  public  enemies — a  nefarious  prin- 
ciple never  alleged  by  the  original  murderers.  He  would  have 
us  believe — contrary  to  all  evidence,  contrary  to  the  knowledge 
of  all — not  a  few — surviving  witnesses — that  the  murder  of  the 
prostrate  and  helpless  Queen  was  a  stroke  of  public  policy  against 
Europe;  as  if  the  previous  execution  of  the  King,  and  declaration 
of  war  against  the  very  name  of  monarchy  throughout  Europe,  had 
not  rendered  the  death  of  the  Queen  a  mere  personal,  wanton, 
and  unmeaning  cruelty: — ^that '  the  murder  of  the  Twenty-tufo  was 
directed  against  the  Girondins ;'  as  if  the  Twenty^hoo  were  not 
themselves  the  Girondins : — that  '  the  murder  of  Bailly  was  meant 
to  intimidate  the  old  Constituants  ;*  as  if  any  one  at  that  time 
cared,  or  even  thought  of  the  old  Constituants ;  as  if  it  were  not 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  notorious  facts  of  the  whole  revolu- 
tionary  tragedy  that  the  poor  morosoph  Bailly  was  rather  tortured 
to  death  than  executed,  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  personal 
vengeance  of  his  share  in  repressing  a  riot  on  that  very  spot 
three  years  before :  and,  finally,  that '  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  a  demonstration  against  certain  members  of  the 
Mountain  who  had  plotted  his  ^elevation  ;*  as  if  it  were  not  the 
Mountain  itself  which  put  him  to  death ;  as  if  the  historian  had 
not  just  before  told  us  that  the  Duke  had  no  party  and  no  plots; 
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and  as  if  he  had  been  a  victim  of  the  same  innocent  and  interesting 
class  as  the  Queen,  or  Bailly,  or  the  Girondins : — ^for  the  crimes 
of  the  latter,  great  as  they  were,  can  never  be  justly  placed  in  the 
same  cat^ory  with  the  infamy  of  EffolitS, 

We  have  been  led  to  notice  these  passages,  not  by  selection, 
but  because  they  comprise  the  whole  of  what  M.  Mignet  thinks 
proper  to  tell  us  of  the  share  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the 
Revolution — he  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  his  vote  for  the 
death  of  the  King,  nor  even  to  the  assumption  of  the-  name 
Egalit4 — a  most  significant  silence  :  to  which  we  may  add,  as  an 
appropriate  pendant — that  no  description,  nor,  as  we  recollect,  any 
mention  of  that  revolutionary  Saint,  whose  influence  worked  so 
large  a  portion  of  M.  Mignet's  miracles — the  Guillotine — is 
allowed  to  sully  the  pages  of  his  philanthropic  History :  and  the 
stufiendous  horrors  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris,  with 
its  3000  victims — the  Noyades  of  Nantes-*the  Mitraillades  of 
Lyons — the  proconsular  massacres  in  ail  the  great  towns  of 
France — are  huddled  together,  and  rather  concealed  than  re- 
corded in  these  few  vague  and  unintelligible  words — 'Death 
became  the  only  rule  of  governing ^  and  the  Republic  was  delivered 
over  to  daily  and  systematic  executions:^  to  which  the  impartial 
historian  taKes  care  to  append  a  gentle  hint  that,  for  whatever 
mischief  was  done,  the  sufferers  themselves  were  really  the  guilty 
parties  by  the  resistance  with  which  the  Revolution  had  been 
originally  met :  all  that  followed,  he  thinks,  was  natural — ^inevit- 
able :  and  if  we  were  to  push  this  philosopher's  reasoning  to  its 
obvious  conclusion,  we  should  find  that  poor  Louis  XVI.  was 
guilty  not  only  of  his  own  murder,  but  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of 
the  thousands  of  all  ranks  and  parties  that  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold.  We  shall  see  by  and  bye  that  M.  Thiers*  '  History* 
is  also  composed  on  exactly  the  same  absurd  and  mischievous 
principles. 

We  are  not  reviewing  M.  Mignet— though  we  confess  we 
ought  to  have  done  so  long  ago ;  but  all  the  French  biographers 
and  critics  admit  that  he  and  M.  Thiers  were  so  identified  in 
principle,  and  so  evidently  *  fingers  of  the  same  handt^  that 
we  could  not  overlook  the  connexion  and  mutual  elucidation 
of  their  Histories — coming  from  the  same  'atelier* — at  the  same 
period  of  time — under  the  same  patronage — ^and,  as  we  think  the 
result  shows,  for  the  same  ultimate  purpose.  Besides,  we  were 
not  sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing,  however  late  and 
however  cursorily,  our  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  Mignet*s 
work — for  his  skeleton  style  and  method  have  obtained  for  him 
a  kind  oiprimA  facie  reputation  of  accuracy  and  impartiality  which 
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he  MSHredly  doM  not  deterte.  An  erAnarj  reftder  inaj  aome- 
time*  siKp^ct  thai  M.  Thiem  is  loo  bfilliant  to  be  tmted,  while 
Migfnet  Mems  too  dry  to  be  doubted ;  wheress,  m  froib^  ihej  are, 
though  by  different  procetees,  eqHally  deceptive.  Tbiefs*  portrsit 
flatters  ^e  Rerolvtion  by  altering  tbe  dela3s-*^Mignet*s  coarser 
and  colourless  hand  falsifies  the  outline. 

Here,  in  strict  cfaronological  order,  we  ahoidd  pursue  onr 
observations  on  M.  Thiers'  first  History;  bat  it  win  be  zncyre 
convenient,  we  think,  to  complete  onr  slight  sketchr  of  his  Kfe 
before  we  proceed  to  any  detailed  exammatioii  of  his  work. 

We  have  said  that  bui  articles  in  the  CofOtUniumnel  bad  ^ven 
him  a  political  position ;  and  bis  '  History,'  written  hi  the  sense  of 
the  prevailinf^  public  opinion,  and  hardly  less  a  measure  of  oppo- 
sition than  his  newspaper  articles— -which  it  resembled  in  many 
respects— obtained  him,  at  least  with  his  own  party,  winch  was 
still  stronger  in  the  literary  than  the  political  world,  a  more  deter- 
mined and  permanent  reputation.  But  still  the  wished-for  revo-* 
Intion  did  not  arrives  the  respectable  and  not  unpopular  ministry 
of  M.  de  Martignac  se«ned  even  to  adjourn  any  immediate  pro- 
bability of  it ;  and  the  activity  and  ambition  of  M.  Thiers  seem 
to  have  become  somewhat  impatient  of  the  fruidess  conflict  he 
was  engaged  in.  'He  began,'  mkjs  M.  Sainte-Benve,  'to  con- 
template a  ''General  History.*'* — He  does  not  say  of  what; 
bat  adds, '  that  for  this  new  object  M.  Thiers  thought  it  necessary 
to  prepare  himself  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  higher  sciences.* 

*  Those  vho  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  long  acquaintance  ivith 
M.  Thiers  remember — not  without  charm — this,  as  I  may  call  it, 
scientific  phase  of  M.  ThicrB*  life.  He  studies  Laplace,  Lagraoffe — 
studies  them  pen  in  handsmitten  with  the  love  of  tbe  higher  caiculs^ 
and  making  them.  He  traces  meridians  {des  mSridiens)  at  his  window, 
and  arrives  in  the  evening  at  a  party  of  friends,  reciting,  with  an  accent 
of  enthusiasm,  those  noble  and  simple  last  words  of  the  Sysfyme  de 
la  Natwre*^^^  Let  us  preserve,  nay,  carefolly  augment,  the  storehouse 
of  these  high  pursuits,  the  delights  {deliiees)  of  thinking  beings."'--^ 
lb,  236. 

Whatever  doubts  this  high-flown  passage  may  excite  as  to  the 
scientific  acquirements  of  either  M.  Sainte-Beuve  or  M.  Thiers, 
it  would  be  uncivil  to  doubt  the  facts:  we,  therefore,  must  believe 
that  M.  Thiers  actuallv  makes  his  calculations  'pen  in  hand;' 
and  that  he  has  accomplished  that  heretofore  undiscovered  pro- 
blem of  finding  more  than  one  meridian  for  the  same  window. 
The  meridian  of  a  window  every  schoolboy  can  find  vrith  two  pins 
and  a  gleam  of  sunshine. 

About  tfie  time  that  M.  Thiers  was  thus  in  his  *  scientific  phased 
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H  bftppened  that  M.  Hyde  de  NeuriHe^  the  Mimler  ot  Marine, 
was  prepamig  a  Tojaf^e  of  discorerj  under  Captain  Laplace. 
Tbe  scheme  attracted  M.  Thi^ra*  aotire  and  inquisitive  propen- 
sities :  he  ariced^  tUkj^  M.  Sainfe-Benre,  and  obtamed,  the  consent 
of  the  minister  md  the  commatidaat  to  his  joining  the  expedition ; 
and  M.  Hyde  de  NeuTille  eten  proposed  to  Um  the  office  of 
bistorian  {rSdadeur)  of  tbe  Toyage.  All  was  arrai^^ :  M.  Thiers 
bad  tsketk  leave  of  bis  friends,  and  was  on  the  point  of  embm^k- 
mg,  when  tbe  Martignac  nriinstry  was  overthrown^  and,  on  the 
aceessioD  of  M.  de  PoKgnac,  M.  Thiers  sagaciously  foresaw  the 
iqpproacbof  a  political  tempest,  in  which  be  should  be  more  in  bis 
element  tbm  in  the  storms  of  the  ocean.  He  unpacked  his  trunks, 
iCnd  resumed  bis  pen.  This  story  has  been  doubled:  but  it 
aflTords  bis  panegyrist  an  occasion  to  remind  us  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
about  to  sail  for  New  England,  when  turned  back  by  a  proclama- 
tion  of  the  royalty  that  be  was  destined  to  overthrow.  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  candidly  adds,  that  he  does  not  compere  M.  Thiers  to 
Oliver  Cromwell ;  though  *  bon  gr4y  mal  gr4,  ce  ttmoemir  soul  iaui 
(Tabord  h  Tesprit.^  Bj  one  of  those  turns  of  fortune  which  revo- 
lutions only  can  produce,  and  tbe  hope  of  wbi<^  has  been  the 
efaief  incentive  of  all  the  revolutioHs  of  Prance,  M.  Thiers,  as 
Hinister,  gave  Captain  Laplace  a  complimentary  dinner  on  his 
return  from  this  expedition,  which  M.  Thiers  had  so  narrowly 
and  for  himself  so  luckily  escaped. 

But  M.  Thiers'  revived  zeal,  and  the  importance  of  the  crisis, 
BOW  required  another  and  more  vehement  organ  than  the  mea- 
sured, and  somewhat  monotonous  essayism  of  the  ConsHttttionnel ; 
and  with  funds  supplied  from  the  same  source  as  all  the  other  ex- 
penses of  this  opposition,  ^  le9  sommith  financi^e»  ie  la  Crouche,' 
— that  is,  M .  Lafitte — he,  with  his  old  friend  Mignet,  and  a  younger 
and  more  dashing  one,  Armand  Carrel,  founded  the  National. 
The  principles  and  character  of  Carrel  reflect  some  light  on  those 
of  his  associate.  Educated  in  the  Royal  Military  School  of 
St.  Cyr,  he  was  remarked  for  his  early  turbulence.  In  1819  he 
joined  the  army  as  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  being  in  garrison  at 
Befort^  became  involved  in  the  military  coni^racy  of  1822,  in 
which  Lafayette  and  the  comity  directeur  of  Paris  were  so 
seriously  implicated.  On  this  occasion  Carrel  withdrew  or  was 
removed  from  the  army ;  and  on  tbe  French  invasion  of  Spain  he 
jxMued  the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  served  under  Mina  against  bis 
own  countrymen.  Being  taken  prisoner  in  the  course  of  this 
affair,  he  was  tried  and  twice  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sen- 
tences were  successively  set  aside  for  technical  irregularities ;  and 
on  a  third  trial,  sm  is  usual  in  such  cases,  indulgence  prevailed, 
and  be  was  acquitted.     He  then  came  to  Paris,  and  fell  into  the 
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same  course  of  literature,  and,  we  suppose,  under  the  same  pa- 
tronage, as  Thiers  and  Mignet.  He  was  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Constitutiormeh  and  published  abridgments  of  the  histories 
of  Scotland  and  Modern  Greece ;  and  in  more  direct  furtherance 
of  the  grand  conspiracy,  a  history  of  tlie  coiuder-revoluHon  in 
England  under  Charles  IL  and  James  II.  This  work  was  sup* 
pressed. by  the  Government^  and  we  have  never  seen  it;  but  we 
presume  it  was  an  amplification  of  the  heads  of  our  preceding 
synopsis.  When  the  July  revolution  removed  Thiers  and  Mignet 
to  ministerial  office.  Carrel  was  rewarded,  more  obscurely  and 
scantily,  with  a  secret  mission  into  Belgium,  and  was  subsequently 
offered  a  prefecture.  These,  we  believe,  seemed  to  him  an  inade- 
quate recompense,  and  he  continued  in  the  chief  direction  of  the 
National,  in  which  he  showed  not  a  little  mortification  and 
d^pit,  at  the  inconsistency  and  ingratitude  of  the  Citizen  Monarchy; 
and  in  1 838  was  killed  in  a  half  personal,  half  journalist  duel 
by  M.  Emile  Girardin,  who  had  just  started  La  Presse,  at 
half  the  usual  price  of  its  contemporaries. 

The  earlier  days  of  the  National,  to  which  we  must  return, 
were  brilliant  and  successful.  M.  Thiers*  conception  of  his  sub- 
ject and  object — the  principle,  so  to  call  it,  of  his  warfare — was  as 
sagacious  as  its  execution  was  bold  and  able.  It  was  to  paralyze 
the  Government,  and  push  it  eventually  to  its  own  destruction,  by 
affecting  to  lay  down  as  the  inexorable  and  only  rule  for  the  con- 
duct of  affairs — '  the  Charter — the  whole  Charter,  and  nothing  but 
the  Charter;*  to  employ  against  the  Government  every  power  and 
means  that  were  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  Charter,  and  to 
deny  them  every  power  and  means  of  resistance  that  were  not 
specially  recognized.  'Confine,*  said  M.Thiers,  'these  Bour- 
bons within  the  four  walls  of  the  Charter ;  shut  the  doors,  stop 
the  chimnies,  and  we  shall  soon  force  thom  to  jump  out  of  the 
windows.*  This  was  logical ;  it  was  bringing  to  practical  proof 
Mr.  Burke's  philosophical  objections  to  pen  atid  ink  constitu- 
tions, whose  theories  can  never  provide  for  the  incalculable 
contingencies  of  human  affairs;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  Charter  of  Louis- Philippe,  or  any  other  extemporized  paper 
constitution,  as  to  that  of  Louis  XVI IL;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for  Charles  X.  and  his  ministers; 
for  it  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  M.  Thiers  that  governmei^t, 
under  such  a  formula  as  '  nothing  but  the  Charter,^  was  imprac- 
ticable. So  M.  Thiers  himself  found  it  when  he  became,  under 
the  revised  Charter,  Louis- Philippe*s  minister.  The  mitraille  of 
St.  Mery,  the  massacre  of  the  Hue  Transnonain,  and  the  laws  of 
September,  were  no  more  than  successful  imitations  of  what 
Charles  X.  had  been  driven  to  attempt,  though  he  had  neither 
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the  heart,  head,  nor  hand  to  execute.*  We  have  never  changed 
our  opinion  on  the  extreme  rashness  and  folly — the  fool- hardiness 
alternating  with  faint-heartedness — of  the  Polignac  Government ; 
but  the  best  excuse  we  can  find  for  it  is  the  sagacious  principle 
on  which  M.  Thiers  conducted,  as  journalist,  the  opposition  of  the 
National,  and  the  energetic  measures  by  which  he  subsequently, 
as  minister,  quelled  the  insurrections  of  his  former  friends,  asso- 
ciates, and  admirers.  M.  Thiers  is  the  best  apologist  for  M.  de 
Polignac  We  are  sorry  for  the  sake  of  M.  de  Polignac  that  the 
authority  of  his  antagonist  and  imitator  is  of  so  little  value. 

The  National  had  a  large  share  in  preparing  men's  minds  for  a 
change ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  Ordomuxnces  M.  Thiers  had 
a  more  immediate  and  personal  part  in  deciding  the  new  Revolu- 
tion. The  Ordonnances  on  their  first  appearance  produced  little 
effect,  and  would  probably  not  have  occasioned  an  insurrection,  but 
that  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  whose  presses  were  next  morn- 
ing seized  were  convoked  at  the  office  of  the  National,  where  they 
agreed  to  and  signed  the  celebrated  protest  drawn  up  by  M. 
Thiers,  which  was  immediately  printed  and  published  all  over 
Paris,  and  which  became  the  immediate  signal  for  revolt.  Then 
came  the  Three  Days — during  which,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  the  working  hands  showed  so  much  courage  in  the 
streets,  and  their  instigators  so  much  doubt  and  hesitation — not 
to  say  personal  weakness — ^in  their  councils.  M.  Thiers  himself, 
though  he  had  had  the  courage  to  set  fire  to  the  train,  did  not 
wait  for  the  explosion.  We  should  have  expected  from  his  temper, 
his  energy,  and  the  peculiar  taste  which  he  professes  for  military 
affairs,  to  have  seen  him  prominent  in  the  conflict  which  he  had 
taken  so  forward  a  part  in  exciting.  But  no ! — Immediately  after 
signing  the  protest  he  retired  to  Montmorencv»  a  village  a  few 
miles  from  Paris,  and  did  not  reappear  till  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th,  when  the  victory  had  been  won,  and  when  Deputies 
and  Journalists  were  seen  hastening  from  their  respective  retreats 
to  divide  the  spoil.  This  part  of  M.  Thiers*  history  no  longer  re- 
minds M.  Sainte-Beuve  of  Oliver  Cromvoell,  and  he  ynmi^  hpieds 
joints  over  the  Three  Great  Days — with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  the 
historical  school  which  he  eulogises : — 

*  M.  Thiers'  conduct  in  these  critical  and  decisive  moments,  from 
the  26th  to  the  31st  July,  may  be  comprised  in  two  facts — he  contri- 
buted more  than  any  one  to  the  opening  act — the  protest — and  oi  much 
as  any  one  to  the  closing  one.' — tb.  2A0. 

*  '  Oui ;  apr^  deux  ant  de  r^ie,  Louif-Philippe  a  d£chir6  la  Charte  austi  mani- 
ftttemeDt  que  Charles  X.,  et  bien  ploi  manifettement  encore,  car  il  Ta  d£chir6  aprit  la 
revolution,  aprSf  Tintroduction  ciant  la  Charte  de  difpoeitioiii  destm^et  ft  priveair  de 
pareillet  Tiobtioni. '—Ca6</,  Bh.tU  1830,  p.  181. 
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This  mode  of  covering  M.  Thiers'  retreat  during  the  three 
days — by  'comprising  his  conduct  in  two  facts*  which  occurred^ 
one  before  Add  the  other  after  them,  is  admirable^  and  we  are 
inclined  to  exclaim  ^  (Test  du  Mignet  taut  purl ^  In  regular 
war  it  would  be  very  presumptuous  and  foolish  for  a  civilian, 
accidentally  present^  to  intrude  his  co-operation  ^- and  even 
in  his  History,  M.  Thiers  would  have  escaped  some  strange 
blunders  if  he  had  been  less  confident  in  his  own  military  skUl 
-^but  in  such  a  conflict  as  that  of  the  Three  Days,  and  under  his 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  M.  Thiers*  absence  from  a  resistance 
which  he  had  so  directly  instigated,  reminds  us,  involttntarily»  of 
the  ^ reltctd  nan  bene  parmuld'  of  another  little  Epicurean--4br 
whom,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  he  never  professed  to  be  a 
Brutus,  nor  ventured  to  criticise  the  campaigns  of  Caesar.  This 
circumstance  is  rendered  the  more  piquant ^  by  M.  Thiers*  own 
observations  on  '  Robespierre  s  having — during  the  three  days  that 
followed  the  insurrection  of  the  10th  of  August — stood  aside  {resii 
a  Feeart)  till  the  revolutioti  had  been  accomplished ;  and  then 
coming  forward  to  claim  the  merit  and  recompense  of  the  victory^ 
of  which  he  had  been  the  trumpeter,  not  the  soldier'  (iii,  13). 
This  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence :  — M.  Thiisrs  little  thought 
that  he  was  anticipating  his  owh  history  under  the  name  of  Ro- 
bespierre ! 

We  do  not,  however,  on  a  calm  consideration  of  the  whole  case, 
attribute  M.  Thiers'  disappearance  to  a  want  of  physical  courage 
— ^neither  his  countrymen  in  general,  nor  those  of  that  particular 
part  of  it  to  which  he  belongs,  have  ever  been  deficient  in  personal 
bravery,  and  M.  Thiers  in  some  subsequent  Smeutes,  in  which  he 
happened  to  be  personally  exposed,  showed  sufficient  firmness. 
We  attribute  it  rather  to  political  prudence — a  ramification  of 
the  same  system  which  induced  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  hide 
himself,  at  the  same  period,  in  a  summer-house  of  his  park. 
There  were,  in  our  view,  three  parties  to  the  July  movement. 
First>  the  Republicans  and  the  mob,  who  thought  of  nothihg  but 
the  overthrow  of  the  existing  authority: — ^these  took  the  field 
thoughtlessly,  instinctively,  and  boldly.  Secondly,  the  Constitu- 
tional Conser\'atives — at  the  head  of  whom  were  the  Duke  de 
Broglie  and  M .  Guizot,  and,  with  a  shade  more  of  democracy, 
Casimir  Perier ; — their  wishes  did  not  go  beyond  a  change  of  mi- 
nistry, or  perhaps,  by  way  of  guarantee,  an  abdication  in  favour  of 
the  I)uke  of  Bordeaux : — ^they  regretted  the  insurrection^  or  at 
least  its  extent  and  violence,  and  to  the  last  possible  moment 
would  have  gladly  compromised  the  dispute.  Thirdly,  Lafitte 
and  his  satellites,  Thiers,  &c.,  Who  may  be  called  the  Orleanists, 
—  who   had    prepared   the   mischief,   and   assembled,    bribed, 
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and  intoxicated  the  populace^  but«  doubtful  both  of  their  cause 
and  of  their  candidate,  kept  aloof,  watching  events  and  waiting 
their  opportunity.  It  seems  to  us  that  they  were  playing  the 
same  game  as  the  Orleanists  of  the  first  Revolution.  They 
had  calculated  on  just  so  much  commotion  as  should  intimi- 
date the  King  into  a  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  were  surprised  and  alarmed  to  find  that  the  popu- 
lace, victorious  beyond  calculation  or  expectation^  was  not  very 
ready  to  devolve  the  sovereign  power,  of  which  it  had — to  the 
tune  o(  *h  bcu  Us  Bourbons* — possessed  itself,  upon  the  first 
Prince  of  the  Bourbon  blood.  Our  reviews  of  the  works  of 
Sarrans,  Mazas,  Berard,  and  Bonnellier*  have  informed  our 
readers  of  the  difficulty  that  M.  Lafitte  eventually  found  in  ac- 
complishing his  object ;  and  it  may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
this  uncertainty  that  determined  M.  Thiers*  triduan  retreat  into 
the  valley  of  Montmorency.  Fortunately,  however,  for  France 
and  the  world,  a  strange  combination  of  accident,  common  sense, 
and  hocus-pocus,  placed  Louis- Philippe  on  the  throne  of  those 
whom,  even  yet,  he  dares  not  to  call  hk  ancestors;  and  after 
some  ministerial  experiments  at  a  more  comprehensive  admini- 
stration, M.  Lafitte  was  declared  first  minister  with  a  cabinet 
of  his  democratic  friends.  M.  Thiers  had  already  been  admitted 
into  the  Conseil  d*Etat  and  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  now 
became  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Finance  Department^ — 
while  his  Py lades,  M.  Mignet — 

'  after  the  remarkable  days  that  overthrew  the  Restoration,  received  the 
rewards  to  which  his  enlightened  liberalism— his  talents  and  his  pa- 
triotism justly  entitle  him : — He  is  a  Counsellor  of  State  extraordinary — 
Director  of  the  Archives  of  theFcnreign  Department — and  decorated  with 
the  Star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour/ — Biog.  des  Contemp.,  Hi.  Mignet. 
-—He  has  been  mnce  elected  Secretary  of  the  French  Academy, 
and  though  we  never  can  admit  him  to  rank  as  an  honest,  or  even 
plausible  historian,  and  though  we  have  no  great  confidence  in 
his  scope  of  intellect,  we  learn  that  he  executes  his  academical 
office  with  respectability  and  general  approbation. 

Of  M.  Thiers'  brilliMit  care«*  we  shall  say  no  more  than  is 
necessary  to  our  view  of  his  literary  character.  He  was  inmie^ 
diately  elected  to  the  Chamber  by  his  native  Department,  the 
Booches  du  Rhdne — but  his  first  speeches  were  not  successful. 
His  appearance  was  mean,  and  his  voice  disagreeable;  and  the 
tone  uid  temper  of  his  harangues  seemed,  says  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, 'copied  from  the  Convention :—* the  violence  of  his 
doctrine  frightened  the  moderate;  the  bombast  of  his  style 
ofiended  everybody.'      He,  however,  soon  discovered  this  double 

*  Quarterly  Review,  Sarrani,  toI.  zlviii.  p.  523 ;  Mazas,  vol.  xliz.  p.  464 ;  Berard, 
vol.  Ki.  p.  4MS;  BomelRr/Tol.  Ir.  p.  416. 
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error,  and  beg;an  to  moderate  his  opinions  and  improve  his  rhe- 
toric. When,  after  a  four  months*  ministry,  M.  Lafitte  was 
dismissed  by  the  wise«  and  indeed  necessary,  ingratitude  of  Louis- 
PhUippe,  M.  Thiers  was  subjected  to  much  obloquy  for  not 
following  his  friend  and  patron  into  opposition :  instead  of  which 
he  took  occasion  to  express  his  strong  dissent  from  his  former 
associates,  and  to  applaud  the  prudential  policy  of  Casimir  Perier. 
With  an  equal  share  of  sagacity  and  versatility,  he  knew,  as  well 
as  the  Roman  patriot,  that 

*  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune;' 
and  he  turned  his  knowledge  to  better  account  than  poor  Brutus, 
by  throwing  himself  boldly  into  the  inviting  current  of  royal 
favour.  It  was,  we  think,  on  the  question  of  the  hereditary 
peerage  that  he  first  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator : — ^he  took, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  in  opposition  to  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  the  aristocratic  side,  and  made  a  speech  of  mingled 
argument  and  eloquence  that  at  once  established  his  character  as 
a  speaker,  and  opened  to  him  immediately  the  Cabinet,  and  even- 
tually, twice  over,  the  Presidency  of  the  CounciL  As  a  minister, 
we  have  already  stated  that  he  was  now  as  vigorous  and  decided 
in  suppressing  incendiary  articles  in  the  press  and  incendiary 
movements  in  the  streets,  as  he  had  been  while  a  journalist  zealous 
in  provoking  them ;  and  he  showed  on  all  occasions  a  flexibility 
of  principle,  a  levity  of  personal  conduct,  a  contempt  for  political 
consistency,  with  a  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  power  of  debate, 
which  created  more  of  wonder  than  respect,  more  conviction  of  his 
talents  than  confidence  in  his  principles  or  esteem  for  his  cha- 
racter. He  proposed,  for  instance,  severe  laws  against  unautho- 
rized assemblages ;  and  resisted  with  great  pertinacity  the  amnesty 
for  political  offences ;  towards  both  of  which  the  author  of  the 
meeting  and  protest  of  the  journalists  on  the  26th  of  July  might 
have  been  expected  to  show  some  sympathy.  He  was  close  to 
Louis- Philippe  at  the  Fieschi  attentat,  and,  elevated  perhaps  by 
the  noble  example  of  the  King,  showed  on  that  occasion  no  de- 
ficiency in  personal  courage ; — he  defended  with  more  than  hia 
usual  zeal  and  ability  the  unconstitutional  and  rigorous  but 
necessary  laws  of  September ;  and  signalised  himself  in  forwarding 
the  erection  of  the  sixteen  exaggerated  Bastilles,  which  replace  on 
the  whole  circumference  of  Paris  the  single  and  inoffensive  bug- 
bear whose  capture  and  destruction  he  so  triumphantly  celebrates. 
His  constant  expression  while  minister  used  to  be,  *  Nous  sommes 
U  ministhre  de  la  risistance,'  that  is,  in  opposition  to  the  movement 
party,  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  trumpeter. 

We  must  for  a  moment  interrupt  our  political  narrative  to  state 
that  a  year  or  two  after  his  appointment  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, 
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tenor,  M.  Thiers  was  elected  into  the  French  Academy: — This, 
however — considering  that  the  earlier  portion  of  his  History  had 
been  ten  years  published,  and  its  conclusion  about  eight,  and 
seeing  that  in  the  mean  time  such  men  as  Pougerville  and 
Viennet,  Jay  and  Tissot  had  been  elected — looks  as  if  the  oompli* 
ment  had  been  paid  rather  to  the  minister  than  the  historian-^ 
though  it  is  no  very  high  compliment  to  M.  Thiers  to  admit  that 
there  were  not  many  of  the  forty  who  had  greater  claims  to  that 
literary  distinction.  We  do  not  believe  that  it  was  ever  more  true 
than  at  the  time  of  M.  Thiers*  election,  that  they  were  '  quarante 
qui  avaient  de  T esprit  comme  quatre.* 

But  while  M.  Thiers  was  thus  ready  to  advocate,  adopt,  and 
enforce  a  severely  repressive  and  even  despotic  system  of  in- 
ternal administration,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  decline  of 
his  popularity,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  it  by  the  aggressive 
violence  of  his  foreign  policy,  apd  by  not  only  pandering  to,  but 
actively  exciting  the  worst  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  French 
people.  As  the  surest  mode  of  regaining  the  favour  of  the 
movement  party,  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  revolutionary  fever 
of  hostility  to  England ;  and  was  in  1840,  as  all  must  remember, 
on  the  point  of  indulging  the  Jacobins  and  Buonapartists  with  a 
new  struggle  against  the  ' perfide  Albion.*  War,  in  short,  a  revo- 
lutionary war,  is  now  the  programme  or  principle  of  M.  Thiers: — 
so  says  a  writer  whom  that  very  design  has  evidently  propitiated — 

*  That  is  the  predominant  idea  of  M.  Thiers — the  great  object  to  which 
all  his  political  alliances  and  all  his  parliamentary  policy  are  now  sub- 
ordinate. "There  must  be,"  he  lately  said,  "another  twenty  years* 
war  in  Europe  before  it  can  he  settled  on  its  true  basis,  and  /  hope  tJuU 
I  shall  live  to  mahe  at  least  half  of  it.**  When  that  time  comes,  we 
shall  probably  see  that  he  again  will  be  found  the  man  of  the  crisis.'-— 
Gal.  des  Horn.  lUus,^  p.  40. 

In  adopting  and  pursuing  this  course,  M.  Thiers  was  probably 
influenced  by  a  combination  of  motives : — first,  his  natural  inclina- 
tions, we  cannot  call  them  principles,  are  revolutionary — secondly, 
be  was  the  more  inclined  to  take  this  line  because  his  rival,  M. 
Guizot,  had  adopted,  with  all  the  firmness  and  consistency  of  his 
pure,  amiable,  and  honourable  character,  the  conservative  and 
peaceful  line  of  policy  for  France  and  for  Europe — and  thirdly, 
because,  foreseeing  that  he  could  not  long  '  run  with  the  hare  and 
hold  with  the  hound,*  he  was,  in  prudent  antidpation  of  a  differ- 
ence with  the  King,  preparing  the  elements  of  a  reunion  with  the 
popular  and  agitating  party.  His  previsions  were  accomplished ; 
he  has  ceased  to  be  the  King*s  minister,  and  has  now,  we  believe, 

f pretty  wdl  regained — not  the  confidence — no  one  has  anything 
ike  ccmfidence  in  him — but  the  co-operation  of  the  patty  which 
he  had  not  only  abandoned,  but  for  a  season  persecuted. 
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We  said  we  should  only  deal  with  M.  Thiers*  political  life  as 
it  affected  bis  authorship ;  and  some  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
minutely  watched  M.  Thiers*  proceedings  and  publicationsj  may 
ask  what  then  all  this  detail  has  to  do  with  his  Histories  ?  We 
answer,  a  great  deal — everything: — the  fruit  of  his  involuntary 
leisure  has  been  the  '  History  of  the  Consulate,*  and  we  are  con* 
vinced  that — as  his  first  History  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  elder  Bourbons^  with  some  peradventure  indistinct  view  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans — so  this  second  History  19 
written^  not  in  fact  from  any  love  of  Buonaparte*s  principles  or 
memory,  but  to  electrify  France  with  a  galvanic  exhibition  of  bia 
false  glory — ^to  collect  round  M.  Thiers  all  the  old  malcontents  luid 
all  the  young  enthusiasts^  and,  renouncing  Louis- Philippe  asfuostV 
leffttimatef,  to  amalgamate — ^in  opposition  to  him  M.  Guizot  and 
the  Conservative  party  throughout  Europe — all  the  various  dis- 
contents and  ambitfons  that  may  choose  to  adopt  the  recollections 
of  either  the  Republic  or  the  Empire  as  their  stalking-horse  of 
faction.  The  History  of  the  Consulate  is  therefore  still  more 
decidedly  a  party  mancBuvre  than  the  History  of  the  JSewh 
lution; — ^and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  Europe  any 
politician  or  any  man  of  letters  at  all  acquainted  with  public 
affairs,  who  regards  either  of  these  bulky  yet  flimsy  works  in  any 
other  light  than  as — what  Lord  Brougham  is  said  to  have  wittily 
and  truly  called  them — 'pamphlets  monstres,* 

Having  thus  stated  what  we  believe  to  be  the  real  motives  and 
objects  of  these  publications  and  their  author,  we  shall  now  com- 
mence our  examination  of  them  in  the  historical  character  they 
assume ;  and  our  readers  will  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  details 
fully  confirm  the  impression  of  inaccuracy,  partiality,  and  im* 
posture,  which  their  general  aspect  and  the  peculiar  ciroumstanoet 
under  which  they  were  written  originally  produced. 

Of  a  work  so  voluminous  as  Hhe  History  of  the  Revolutbn,' 
and  of  which,  we  repeat,  every  line  betrays  a  fraudulent  spirit 
and  every  page  some  perversion  of  fact — ^whicb,  by  the  empIoymeDt 
of  petty  artifice  and  by  the  accumulation  of  disooloural  details^ 
has  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  being  the  most  monstrous  system  of 
deception  that,  we  believe,  the  annals  of  literature  can  eadiibi^— 
of  such  a  work  we  say,  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  limits 
of  a  review  can  afford  any  sufficient  exposure,  or  anything  like  a 
pedetentous  refutation : — <a  lie  is  conveyed  by  a  word,  or  even  by 
the  omission  of  a  word,  which  it  would  take  pages  to  disprove ; 
or  it  may  be  spread  over  an  extensive  surface  like  a  varnish,  wfaidl^ 
it  would  be  endless  to  endeavour  to  pick  off  bit  by  bit .- — and  yet 
we  feel  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  support  oor 
beavy  charge  against  M.  Thiers  by  distinct  evidence,  which  may, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  wash  off  the  foul  mattw  like  a  solvent,  and  satisfy 
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our  readers  that  it  would  haYe  the  same  effect  if  applied  to  the 
parts  to  which  we  have  not  room  to  extend  it.  Had  we  time 
and  space  in  any  proportion  to  the  abundance  of  our  materials^ 
the  task  would  be  easy  enough — -the  proofs  overflow ;  our  only 
difficulty  is  the  embarras  du  chaix  ;  and  the  danger^  on  the  one  handi 
of  prolixity  and  tediousness— or,  on  the  other^  of  being  charged 
with  the  blunder  of  the  Greek  Pedant  in  producing  a  brick  or 
two  as  a  specimen  of  bis  house.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid 
these  opposite  dangers,  and  yet  to  do  substantial  justice  to  the 
case,  by  taking — 'We  cannot  call  it  choositiff — for  special  exami- 
nation some  of  those  events  and  passages,  whose  transcendent 
prominence  and  importance  would  naturally  require  and  excite 
M.  Thiers*  best  diligence  and  highest  talents,  and  which  every 
reader  will  allow  to  be  the  most  obvious,  and,  to  the  historian, 
the  most  favourable,  tests  thai  could  have  been  adopted;  and 
at  least  above  all  suspicion  of  being,  by  us,  invidiously  selected. 

Before  we  enter  into  details,  we  must,  in  order  that  our  readers 
may  understand  their  import  and  effect,  apprise  them  generally 
of  the  taetica  by  which  M.  Thiers  conducts  his  narrative.  He 
was  well  aware  that  former  Jacobin  writers  had  defeated  their 
own  purpose  by  their  blind  violence  and  incredible  calunmies* 
Many  recent  publications,  and  a  calmer  retrospect  of  all  the  facts, 
bad  conciliated  public  opinion  towards  Louis  XVI.  and  the  still 
more  slandered  Queen,  and  had  dissipated  the  monstrous  delu- 
sions under  which  these  iinocent,  and  now  lamented  victims,  had 
been  dethroned  and  murdered.  M.  Thiers'  own  sagacity  and,  at 
all  events,  the  prudence  of  the  bookseller  for  whom  the  goods 
were  originally  manufAOtured,  probably  saw  that  though  ^x  ira 
and  the  Carmagnole  might  still  make  a  riot  in  the  streets,  they 
would  not,  in  the  year  1823,  sell  a  bode  in  ten  volumes  octavo. 
Men's  minds  had  gradually  recovered — under  the  severe  though 
opposite  disciplines  of  the  Republic  and  the  Empire — ^from  revolu- 
tionary delusions,  and  were  shocked  at  revolutionary  recollections ; 
Mdd  it  was  clear  that  a  revival  of  revolutiotiary  principles  could  be 
neither  politically  nor  commercially  successful,  unless  accompanied 
and  recommended  by  some  profession  and  appearance  of  candour 
and  justice.  This  idea,  however,  was  more  wise  in  the  concep 
Xi&tk  than  easy  in  the  execution ;  for,  in  truth,  the  whole  Revolu* 
tioQ  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  such  a  mass  of  fraud,  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  terror,  that  anything  like  real  candour  or  substantial 
justice  was  quite  incompatible  with  the  apologetical  design. 
M.  Thiers*  principles,  temper,  and  time  of  Ufe  made  the  mask  of 
moderation  peculiarly  awkward  and  irksome  to  him ; — and  accord* 
ingly  nothing  can  be  more  flimsy,  and  indeed  insulting  to  common 
sense  and  common  honesty^  than  his  pretence  of  impartiality  and 
fair  dealing.     If  he  states  anythiqg  favourable  to  the  Iloyalist  party, 
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be  never  fails  to  throw  in  some  doubt  of  its  trntb ^  some  suspicion  of 
its  motive,  or  some  counterbalancing  merit  in  their  opponents.  On 
the  other  band,  when  be  is  forced  to  describe  some  crime  of  the 
Revolutionists,  it  is  in  a  mitigated  and  mighty  charitable  tone : 
the  unhappy  necessity  is  deplored,  but  asserted;  its  cause  is 
traced  baoc  to  those  whose  resistance  produced  it;  and  the 
Royalists  are  everywhere  implicated,  by  some  strange  legerde- 
main, in  all  the  atrocities  committed  against  themselves  by  their 
Jacobin  persecutors.  In  short,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
Revolution  the  Royalists  never  did  any  one  thing  that  was  unex- 
ceptionally  right— nor  the  Revolutionists  any  one  thing  that  was 
inexcusably  wrong. 

This  is  the  leading  principle  and  fundamental  theory  of  the 
whole  work,  as  it  was  of  M.  Mignet*s — suggestio  falsi — suppressUf 
vert.  Of  the  mode  in  which  he  works  it  out,  we  now  proceed 
to  give  a  few  prominent  examples. 

We  shall  begin  with  his  representations  of  the  conduct  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie- Antoinette,  Citizen  £galit6,  and  inci- 
dentally M.  de  la  Fayette — the  main  and  most  important  topics  of 
his  earlier  volumes.  He  felt  himself,  as  we  have  stated,  obliged, 
by  the  state  of  public  opinion  and  the  notorious  evidence  of  facts, 
to  admit — ^whichhe  does,  however,  like  a  reluctant  and  equivocating 
witness — the  King's  benevolent  disposition,  good  intentions,  and 
when  the  Constitution  was  established,  his  constitutional  and  con- 
scientious execution  of  his  duties;  and  he  does  something  of  the 
same  sort  of  lame  and  imperfect  justice  to  the  Queen.*  Tins  looks 
at  first  sight  like  a  gleam  of  candour — but  not  at  all — it  is  only  a 
faux'fuyard — a  device  to  enable  him  with  more  venom  and  effect, 
and  less  risk  of  offence  or  of  direct  contradiction,  to  calumniate  the 
victims  whom  he  professes  to  absolve ;  for  while  he  seems  to  acquit 
them  individually,  he  collects  and  repeats  all  the  lies  and  libels  of 
those  dismal  times,  as  against  an  imaginary  '  CoiniT.'  Now  every 
man  of  common  sense  and  common  information  must  know  that 
this  phantom  of  a  Court,  as  distinct  from  the  King,  is  not  only 
absurd  in  theory,  but  contradicted  by  every  kind  of  evidence. 
The  poor  King  was  not  only  scrupulously  cautious  to  do  nothing 
but  in  communication  with  his  ministers,  but  in  truth  there  was — 
at  the  period  at  which  these  calumnies  about  'the  perfidious 
machinations  of  the  Court '  were  most  rife — no  such  thing  as  a 
Ccurt — no  persons  of  such  a  class  as  could  furnish  secret  and 
irresponsible  advisers,  even  had  the  King  been  bold  enough  to 
consult  them.  The  first  massacres  in  July,  1 789,  had  driven  into 
emigration  most  of  the  personal  friends  and  favourites  of  both  the 
King  and  Queen — ^the  5th   and  6th  October,  which  led  them 

•  Who,  it  muit  not  be  foiwotten  in  measuriog  M.  Thiert'  candour,  woi  the  auut  of 
MafU  Loiim  and  of  th«  Dmikut  of  OrUtmt, 
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captives  to  the  Tuileries^  completed  their  destitution^  and  there 
remained  near  their  persons  no  one  of  any  political  weight  or 
consequence  who  could  have  ventured  to  advise  the  King,  much 
less — as  M.  Thiers  sometimes  asserts,  and  more  frequently  [insi- 
nuates— to  control  and  overbear  him.  This  M.  Thiers,  with' that 
inconsistency  from  which  falsehood  can  never  entirely  guard  itself, 
incidentally  admits.  As  early  as  the  dose  of  1789  he  confesses 
the  very  fact  we  have  just  stated : 

*  There  was  no  longer  any  possibilitv  of  attempting  any  serious  con- 
spiracy in  favour  of  the  King,  since  the  aristocracy  haa  been  put  to 

jlighi^  and  the  Court  was  encompassed  by  the  Assembly — the  people — 
and  the  national  militia.'— i.  216. 

And  yet  after  this  confession  he  continues  even  more  glibly  than 
before  his  insinuations  against  the  counter-revolutionary  conspi- 
racies of  the  Court.  Here  we  have  to  observe  on  one  of  the  vari- 
ations between  M.  Thiers*  first  and  subsequent  editions — small 
but  significant.  In  his  first  edition  (i.  200)  M.  Thiers  had  said  that 
the  aristocracy  had  been  '  chassiey  driven  out  hyforce-^Q  Ch  asser, 
mettre  dehors  far  violence.* — Dictionnaire  de  TAcadimie) — which 
was  quite  true ;  but  M.  Thiers  on  reconsideration  felt  that  this 
truth  would  have  exculpated  the  Emigration,  and  he  altered 
' chass4e*  into  *ihimie.* 

We  have  a  striking  and  melancholy  proof  of  how  early  the 
King  was  deprived  of  anything  that  could  be  called  '  a  Court,* 
even  in  the  least  invidious  sense  of  the  word : — 

Three  days  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  the  King  was 
advised  to  make  his  celebrated  and  humiliating  visit  to  the  H6tel 
de  Ville  in  Paris,  in  which  the  newly  elected  mayor,  Bailly* 
insulted  him,  even  in  the  presentation  of  the  keys  of  the  city. 
He  returned  '  heart-broken*  to  Versailles,  whither  M.  de  Bezen- 
val.  General  of  the  Swiss  Guards^  who  had  commanded  the  troops 
in  the  late  crisis,  but  had  now  resigned  his  military  command, 
followed  him,  unbidden,  and  he  has  left  us  the  following  short 
but  affecting  statement  of  what  he  then  witnessed  at  the  Comi  of 
Versailles : — 

*  The  unhappy  King  on  his  return  to  Versailles  found  himself  almost 
ahne.  For  three  whole  days  there  was  no  one  near  him  but  M.  de 
Montmorin  [one  of  the  ministers]  and  me  [who  had  no  official  cha- 
racter]. Even  his  menial  attendants  waited  upon  him  with  disrespect- 
ful negligence^  and  I  myself  was  a  witness  of  this  insolence.* — M^.  de 
JBezemml^  ii.  568. 

And  so  early  and  so  entirely  was  the  '  unhappy  King*  convinced 
of  the .  perils  of  his  own  situation,  and  his  total  want  of  power  to 
protect  any  one  who  was  attached  to  him,  that  he  forced  M.  de 
liezenval  to  leave  Versailles  and  to  seek  his  safety  in  a  hasty  retreat 
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to  bis  native  eoan^.  Sueh  wa$  the  CouH  which  the  pages  6[ 
M.  Thiers  represent  as  being  at  this  very  time  in  fcMinidable 
activity  against  the  safety  of  Paris  which  was  garrisoned  bj  60,000 
new-raised  Naticmal  Guards^  and  the  liberdea  of  France  which  was 
in  a  stale  of  foiomphant  anarchy  from  Dunkirk  to  Marseilles. 

There  is  one  great  fact  which,  if  M.  Thiers  had  givmi  bimsdf 
the  least  trouble  about  either  historical  truth  or  logical  consistencj^ 
would  have  warned  him>  as  it  must  convince  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
that  bis  device  of  seeming  to  separate  the  innocent  King  froon  the 
guilty  Gmrt  is,  by  the  admission  of  his  own  idols,  utterly  futile.  Th 
King  tpas  executed  for  the  very  circumstances  imputed  by  M<  Thins 
to  the  Court! — and  Messrs.  Vergniaud  and  Gnadet — '  ofmroffmtx 
nobles  et  iUuttres  oUoyem,'  as  M«  Thiers  delights  to  c^all  them— wd 
bis  Highness  Citizen  and  Prince  Cambac^rds  '  homme  sawmi  d 
9age^  and  Citi^n  and  Count  Camot '  homme  probe  ^  ccwragmust 
and  Citizen  and  Count  Treilbard  '  honnete  homme  rAmisscmi  le$ 
lumih-e*  h  la  frohiti,  and  Letoumeur  '  hon  homrne*'  and  Lare- 
veilliere  Lepeam^  ^  U  plus  lionnSte  et  le  meilleur  dee  hommes,'  and 
so  many  others  of  M.  Thiers*  transcendent  specimen*  of  tajenfs^ 
probity,  and  justice,  who  all  voted  for  the  death  of  the  King, 
made  no  such  exculpatory  distinction,  and  sent  him  to  the  scafibld 
as  guilty  of  those  imaginary  crimes  which  M.  Thiers — not  now 
daring  to  produce  against  him  personally,  and  yet  rdudaat  to  dis- 
avow, bis  '  illustrious  *  regicides««-imputes  to  the  phantom  Court. 

But  may  not  the  Q^een  be  suspected  of  having  favoured  coun- 
ter-revolutionary intrigues,  and  might  not  she  be  aptly  designated 
as  the  Court,  in  contradistinction  to  the  King  ?  This  M.  Thiers^ 
though  he  does  not  venture  directly  to  affirm — (Cor  the  reasons  we 
have  hinted)-*often  insinuates;  but  here  again  we  have  ev^ 
kind  of  evidence  that  the  Queen  never  separated  beradf  from 
the  determinations  of  the  King,  though  she — a  person  of  a 
higher  spirit  and,  we  believe,  more  scope  of  mind  than  her 
honest  but  hesitating  helpmate — may  sometimes  have  difierad 
from  bis  opinions^  and  m  the  confidence  of  their  private  in* 
tercourse  have  thought  it  to  be,  as  it  assuredly  was,  her 
duty  to  assist  her  King,  her  husband,  and  the  father  of  her 
children — ^with  her  affectionate  but  sometimes  probably  unpalat- 
able, and  sometimes  perhaps  adventurous,  counsels.  The  testi- 
mony of  two  constitutional  ministers,  Dumouriez  and  Bertrand 
de  Moleville,  unquestionaUe  on  this  pcnnt^  as  M.  Thiers  admits 
— and  that  of  Madame  Campan — ^not  so  authoritative,  but  as 
authentic,  leave,  as  he  professes,  eoen  m  his  mind  no  doubt  of 
the  Queen>  uncere  participation  in  the  amciliatoiy  uid  con-^ 
stitutional  views  of  her  husband.  We  omrselves  have  received 
from  Dumouries*s  own  mouth— -Dumouriep,  wbi»n,  as  the  frigid 
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and  protector  of  lA>uU-FhUippej  and  as  the  person  who  gave  the 
impulse  of  victory  to  the  revolutionary  ariny>  it  suits  M.  Thiers 
to  extol>  and  who  was  really  a  most  able  andj  in  his  most  difficult 
circumstancesj  an  honesti  well-intentioned  man— ^Dumouries,  we 
say,  affirmed  to  us,  in  many  frank  and  confidential  conversations 
on  the  subject  of  the  Revolution,  his  absolute  knowledge  and  con- 
viction Tand  no  man  could  be  a  better  judge)  of  the  sincerity  and 
good  faith  of  the  King,  of  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  Queen 
in  his  constitutional  views,  and  the  utter  falsehood  and  nonsense  of 
all  the  imputations  of  the  secret  and  interior  Court  and  the  ima- 
ginary '  conspiracies  against  the  people  *  with  ii^hich  the  agitations 
of  Paris  were  at  the  moment  excited  and  fed. 

The  Feuillants,  or  Constitutional  party — Lafayette,  I.<amethi 
&c, — wished,  says  M.  Thiers,— 

^  to  save  the  King  without  altering  the  Constitution.  Their  means  were 
feeble.  In  the  first  place,  the  Court  that  they  wished  to  save  would  not 
be  saved  by  them.  The  Queen,  who  readily  gave  ber  confidence  to 
Bamave  [a  reclaimed  Jacobin,  now  a  GonstitutioDalist],  had  always  taken 
the  greatest  precautions  in  seeing  him,  and  never  received  him  but  in 
secret.  The  Emigrants  and  tJu  Court  would  never  have  forgiven  her 
for  even  seeing  a  Constitutionalist.  They  in  fact  advised  her  not  to  treat 
with  them,  and  rather  to  prefer  the  Jacobins/  &c. — vol.  i.  p.  296. 

Here  then  we  have  a  Court  in  contradistinction  not  only  to  the 
King,  but  the  Queen  also — a  Court  that,  in  league  with  the  Emi- 
grants, never  would  forgive  the  Queen  for  even  seeing  the  Consti- 
tutionalists ;  and  for  this  extraordinary  statement,  M.  Thiers 
refers  us,  in  a  marginal  note,  to  the  authority  of  Madame  Campan* 
We  turned  to  the  passage  with  eagerness :  we  supposed  thiU  at 
last  we  were  about  to  learn  who  and  what  this  mysterious  Court 
could  be,  that  thus,  in  concert  with  the  JEmigrantSy  overawed  the 
constitutional  dispositions  of  the  Queen.  We  found  in  Madame 
Campan  no  mention  of— not  the  slightest  allusion  to,  the  Court, 
nor  anything  like  it.  She  speaks  of  the  Emigrants  alone,  and 
does  not  say  that  they  advised  the  Queen,  or  that  the  Queen 
listened  (as  M.  Thiers  himself  admits  she  did  not)  to  their  advice. 
What  Madame  Campan  does  say  is  simply  that — * 

*  the  Emigrants  showed  [faisaient  entrevoir']  great  apprehensions  of  any 
approaehes  towards  the  Constitution^  party,  which  they  described  as 
existing  only  in  idea,  and  having  no  longer  the  means  of  repairing  the 
mischief  they  had  done;  they  would  have  pre£Bnred  the  Jacobins,'  &c.-«* 
Mem,  de  CampaUy  vol.  ii.  p.  194* 

Not  a  word  about  the  Court — and  the  opinion  concerning  the 
Fenillant  party  thms  attributed  to  the  Enciigrants  is  precisely  that 
which  M.  Thiers  himself  had  just  before  pronounced, '  that  their 
means  ujsre  too  feeble  ;'  and  whiefa  he  reiterates  immediately  after 
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in  almost  the  same  words, '  the  fsdfleness  of  their  means  of  making 
head  against  the  Revolutionists*  (ibid.). 

The  sequel  of  this  affair  is  such  an  additional  specimen  of 
bad  faith  and  self-contradiction  that  it  ought  not  to  be  suppressed. 
The  King  having  accepted  a  ministry  from  this  Peuillant 
party,  Lafayette  came  forward  to  support  his  friends  now  in 
office  by  writing  a  kind  of  dictatorial  manifesto  to  the  Assembly, 
in  which  he  denounced  the  proceedings  and  objects  of  the 
Jacobins.  Of  this  celebrated,  foolish^  and,  as  it  turned  out^  un- 
fortunate letter,  M.  Thiers  gives  large  extracts ;  but  by  a  petty 
trick  habitual  to  him,  and  indeed  to  all  falsifiers,  he  chooses  to 
suppress  the  date  both  of  time  and  place — circumstances  essential 
to  any  letter,  but  on  which,  in  respect  to  this  letter,  everything 
turned.  It  was  dated  '  I6th  June,  1792,  from  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Maubeuffe;'  and  the  indignation  it  produced  in  the 
Assembly  arose  on  two  main  points : — in  the  first  place,  it  was 
most  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  that  a  General  at  the  head 
of  an  army  should  presume  to  lecture  the  National  Assembly — 
and,  secondly— -on  which  ground  indeed  they  affected  to  treat 
it  as  a  forgery — ^though  dated  at  Mauheuge  on  the  16^A,  it  began 
by  alluding  to  the  resignation  of  Dumouriez,  which  had  happened 
in  Paris  only  that  same  day — ^the  16th.  These  two  egregious 
blunders  of  his  hero,  Lafayette,  M.  Thiers  thinks  that  he  in  some 
despree  veils  by  suppressing  the  dates.  But  he  had  also  another 
object — still  more  fraudulent.  The  letter  was  dated  the  16th ; 
read  in  the  Assembly  on  the  18th — on  the  19th  it  occasioned  the 
greatest  agitation  in  Paris,  and  it  became  the  pretext  of  the 
infamous  Girondin  attack  on  the  Tuileries  of  the  following  day, 
the  celebrated  2(Hh  of  June.  It  was  necessary  to  M.  Thiers' 
system  of  calumny  to  implicate  in  some  way  the  King  and  Queen 
in  these  ill-managed  proceedings  of  Lafayette  and  their  lament- 
able consequences,  and  he  thus  goes  about  it : — 

*  The  Feuillants  got  about  Lafayette,  and  concerted  with  him  the 
draft  of  a  letter  to  the  Assembly.  His  friends  were  divided  on  this  sub- 
ject— some  excited,  others  dissuaded.  But  he,  only  thinking  of  how  to 
serve  the  King  to  whom  he  had  sworn  fidelity,  wrote  the  letter,  and 
braved  all  the  dangers  which  were  about  to  threaten  his  life/— ii.  124. 
Now  there  is  nothing  in  M.  Thiers'  relation  to  explain  that  , all 
this  might  not  have  happened  at  Paris — ^though  we  know  aliunde 
that  whoever  got  about  (entourat)  Lafayette,  must  have  been  at 
Mavbeuge;  and  then  M.  Thiers  reaches  the  real  object  of  all  this 
manoeuvering : — 

'  The  King  and  the  Queen  (though  resolved  not  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  services)  edlowed  him  to  write  the  letter,  becauie  they  were  delighted 
to  see  the  friends  of  liberty  at  variance*-^lb. 
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Thus  creatiiig  an  impression  tbat  the  King  and  Queen  were  in 
personal  communication  with  Lafayette^  and  encouraged  him  to 
write  the  letter — ^not  expecting  or  intending  that  it  should  do  any 
good — ^but  with  the  perfidious  design  of  injuring  their  gallant 
defender  and  rendering  him  suspicious  and  odious  to  the  friends 
of  liberty.  And  the  better  to  carry  on  this  fraud,  M.  Thiers 
makes  another  remarkable  suppression.  The  King  was  so  far 
from  having  had  any  share  in  tms  letter  to  the  Assembly,  that 
Lafayette  thought  it  necessary  to  send  his  Majesty  a  copy  of  it  in 
a  private  letter,  which  Bertrand  de  Moleville  hais  preserved,  but 
which  M.  Thiers  totally  suppresses — and  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  it  disproves  any  treacherous  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the 
King  as  to  the  first  letter ;  and  also,  because  it  bears  testimony  to 
the  honest  and  constitutional  dispositions  of  his  Majesty. 

Even  while  forced  in  all  substantial  cases  to  admit  the  King*s 
personal  sincerity,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  every  obscure  or 
doubtful  incident  to  insinuate  a  suspicion  of  perfidy — and  some^ 
times  draws  this  ingenious  conclusion  from  facts  that  should  have 
had  a  quite  contrary  efiect.  For  instance — towards  the  close  of 
1789,  he  says  that 

^  the  King  would  not  recall  his  Gardes-du^corps,  who  had  been  removed 
on  the  5th  and  6th  of  October^  and  preferred  to  intrust  himself  to  the 
National  Guard,  with  whom  he  considered  himself  safe.' 

What  could  be  more  prudent  or  more  natural  ?  If  the  King 
had  been  so  rash  and  so  unfeeling  as  to  bring  forward  again  those 
poor  Gardes-du-corps,  so  lately  the  victims  of  popular  fury,  what 
charges  of  conspiracy  and  perfidy  would  not  the  revolutionists  of 
the  time  have  raised,  and  M.  Thiers  reiterated? — A  new  mas- 
sacre must  have  been  the  inevitable  result.  But  '  the  King  con- 
fided himself  to  the  National  Guards ' —  the  soldiers  of  the  people. 
Has  M.  I'hiers  no  expression  of  approbation  for  that  conciliatory 
sacrifice  of  the  royal  feeling?  Quite  the  contrary:  he  proceeds 
to  throw  over  the  King*s  humane  reluctance  to  expose  the  Gardes- 
du-corps  to  fresh  danger  and  his  confidence  in  the  National 
Guard,  the  most  odious  discolour : — 

*  Sis  design  was  to  appear  a  prisoner.  The  Municipality  of  Paris 
defeated  this  miserable  trick  {trqp  petite  9  use)  by  begging  the  King  to 
recdl  his  Gardes-du-corps — which  he  still  refused,  under  idle  pretexts, 
and  through  the  medium  of  the  Queen,* 

To  appear  a  prisoner  f  Alas !  who  but  M.  Thiers  ever  doubted 
that  ever  since  the  5th  of  October  he  was  one  ?  The  fear  of  a  new 
massacre  of  the  Gardes*  du-corps  is  called  a  '  miserable  trick  *  and  an 
'  idle  pretext,*  on  no  other  authority  than  because  M.  Lafayette  saw 
one  of  those  gentlemen  walking  in  the  Palais  Royal  in  uniform ; 
as  if  (supposing  that  small  fact  to  be  true,  which  we  entirely  dis' 
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believe)  a  dingle  person  renturing  to  wear  fern  old  tiniform  proved 
that  the  whole  body-gUard  would  have  been  allowed  to  resume  the 
custody  of  the  King,  and  deprive  the  National  Guards  of  the  posts 
which  thej  had  usutped  amidst  the  butchery  of  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber! But  cannot  M.  Thiers  imagine  that,  besides  these  cogent 
reasons^  the  King  might  have  a  constitutional  reluctance  to  ac- 
knowledge the  humiliating  authority  that  M.  Lafayette  and  the 
Municipality  of  Paris  thus  assumed  to  exercise  over  his  household  ? 
And  then,  that  the  Queen  might,  as  usual,  be  implicated  in 
this  perfidy,  it  is  said  that  the  King  employed  her — h  laquelle 
OK  [we  suppose  the  Court]  confiait  hs  commissions  difficiles — as 
the  medium  of  his  ooiunlunications ;  when  in  truth  it  appears^ 
even  by  M.  Thiers*  own  explanatory  note,  that  M,  de  la  Fayette 
had  made  the  proposition  to  the  Queen,  and  of  course  received 
the  answer  through  the  medium  that  he,  and  hot  the  King,  had 
chosen.  And,  finally,  after  thus  making  this  a  direct  and  personal 
charge  against  the  King  and  Queen>  he  falls  back  upon  his 
old  device  of  secret  and  anonymous  advisers,  and  tells  us  that 
the  King  and  Queen  would  have  accepted  the  proposition,  but 
that  '  On  leur  Jit  refusery  &c.  There  assuredly  needed  no 
adviser  to  enable  any  person  of  the  most  ordinary  understanding 
to  see  that  such  a  proposition  could  have  had  no  other  prospect 
than  that  of  a  new  and  general  massacre,  and  an  earlier  and  more 
complete  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  M.  Thiers,  in  thus  attempt- 
ing to  calumniate  the  King  and  Queen,  has  in  tiruth  produced 
against  his  friend  and  patron  Lafayette  one  of  the  heaviest  charges, 
either  of  deplorable  folly  or  detestable  treachery,  that  ever  yet  had 
been  made  against  him. 

Another  case  bearing  on  nearly  the  same  points  affi)Tds  ad  in- 
stance of  still  more  flagitious  falsehood  : — 

•  On  the  18th  of  April  [1791],'  says  M.  Thiers,  *  the  King  attempted 
to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  Cloud.  It  was  immediately  reported  that,  being 
unwilling  to  employ  a  priest  who  had  taken  the  oatii  [to  the  new  con- 
stitution  of  the  clergy],  he  had  determined  to  absent  himself  during 
Easter  week.  Others  declared  that  he  designed  to  make  his  escape. 
The  people  assembled  in  crowds  and  stopped  his  horses.  Lafayette 
hastened  to  his  rescue,  entreated  the  King  to  remain  in  his  carriage^  and 
assured  him  that  he  was  about  to  open  a  passage  for  his  departare.  The 
King,  however,  according  to  his  old  peUcg  of  not  appearing  free^  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  make  the  attempt.' 

Now  the  fact  is,  that  Lafayette  did  make  the  attempt,  and 
totally  failed.  '  The  very  soldiers  he  had  brought  to  protect  the 
King*s  passage,*  says  Bertrand  de  Moleville, '  turned  against  him/ 
He  did  in  fact  all  that  he  could  do,  but  has  efibrts  only  proved 
his  own  want  of  power :  the  fieeUe  voice  of  the  popular  General 
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was  di^wned  in  the  vociferaUotiB  of  the  mob;  lifid  aldiottgh 
M.  de  Lafayette  offered,  if  the  King  should  persist  in  going,  to 
endeavour  to  force  a  passage  at  the  risk  of  hu  life^  the  King 
declined  a  conflict  of  which  he  and  his  wife  and  chddren — who$e 
presence  M,  Thiers  fraudulently  conceal— -would  no  doubt  have 
been  the  first  victims,  and — after  having  been  an  hour  and  a  ha^ 
in  the  carriage,  exposed  to  the  grossest  insults,  ribaldry,  and 
menaces  of  the  populace — ^was  at  length  forced  to  alight.  And 
instead  of  this  being  a  dishonest  ttick  of  the  King's — as  M.  Thiers 
insinuates — he  went  next  day  in  state  to  the  National  Assembly 
and  complained  of  the  outrage  in  these  words : — 

*  Gentlemen— You  are  informed  of  the  opposidon  given  yesterday  to 
my  departure  from  St  Cloud.  I  was  unwilling  to  overcome  it  by  force, 
because  I  feared  to  occasion  acts  of  severity  against  a  misguided  multitude 
— ^but  it  is  of  importance  to  the  nation  to  prove  that  I  am  free.  Nothing 
is  so  essential  to  the  authority  of  the  sanction  I  have  given  to  your  decrees. 
— Governed  by  this  powerful  motive  I  persist  in  my  plan  of  going  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  the  National  Assembly  must  perceive  the  necessity  of  it.' 

This  appeal  was  as  fruitless  as  the  ^  forcible  feeble  efforts  of 
Lafajrette  had  been.  The  Municipality  of  Paris  decreed  that  the 
King  should  not  go  to  St.  Cloud — the  cowardly  Assembly  declined 
to  interfere,  and  the  humiliated  monarch  was  as  it  were  remanded 
back  to  his  prison.  The  conduct  of  all  the  authorities  of  the  day 
was  execrable — but  what  can  be  said  of  M.  Thiers? — ^what?  but 
that  his  narrative  is  false  and  calumnious. 

In  the  critical  interval  between  the  outrages  of  the  20th  of 
June  and  the  10th  of  August  M.  Thiers  says — 

*  It  was  rumoured  {on  rSpandait)  in  fact  that  the  Ch&teau*  was  en- 
deavouring to  provoke  the  people  to  a  second  rising,  in  order  that  it 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  slaughtering  them.  So  that  the  Ch&teau 
supposed  that  there  was  an  intention  of  assassinating  the  King,  and  the 
Faubourgs  one  of  massacring  the  people.' 

Thus  again  endeavouring  to  place  some  imaginary  conspiracy 
of  the  Court  in  the  same  category  with  the  real  atrocities  of  the 
20th  of  June  and  10th  of  August,  and  hinting,  with  his  usual 
insidious  inconsistency,  that  the  aggressions  of  the  people  were 
prompted  by  an  impulse  of  self-defence,  although  he  in  antece- 
dent and  subsequent  passages  (i.  306—372)  admits  that  both 
these  deplorable  riots  were  the  work  not  even  of  the  people,  but  of  a 
dozen  leaders  of  the  Jacobin  and  Gironde  parties,  who  even  found 
some  difficulty  in  ronsing  the  t'arisian  mob  into  the  necessary 
state  of  frenzy,  and  were  obliged  to  adjourn  the  decisive  insurrec- 

*  Our  readers  know  that  thtn,  ai  now,  the  term  Chditam,  meaning  the  Royal  reti- 
dence,  whetiier  at  Veriailles  or  the  Tuileries,  was  oden  used  in  an  invidious  sense  for 
what  in  the  iome  sense  was  and  is  also  called  the  Court.  *  La  Cour  d£sign^  toar-ii-tour 
BOOS  lestKmit  do  Gba/««^  da  PMMM*£;rifcMlii)«,  at  da  r«lo/*^  177. 
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tion,  at  first  intended  for  the  26th  of  July,  to  the  lOth  o/Auffusi, 
that  they  might  have  the  co-operation  of  the  MarseillaU. — i.  372. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  the  same  masquerade  of  candour. 
When  the  unhappy  Queen  deplored  the  undeserved  animosity 
of  the  people  —  M.  Thiers  sympathises  with  her  in  the  following 
strain:— 

*  Thus,  by  a  kind  of  fatality,  the  nq^poaediW  intention  of  the  CkSUeau 
excited  the  suspicions  and  fury  of  the  people,  and  the  vociferations  of 
the  people  increased  the  sorrows  and  imprudences  of  the  ChStteau.  Why 
did  not  the  Chdieau  understand  the  fears  of  the  people — why  did  not 
the  people  understand  the  sorrows  of  the  ChSUeau — ^Why  ?  but  because 
men  are  men.' — ^ii.  77. 

To  this  disgusting  affectation  of  a  humane  impartiality  we 
answer  No— it  was  because  the  Revolutionists  were  not  men,  but 
monsters  1  Sorrows  there  were,  and  fear  there  was — but  not 
divided  as  in  M.  Thiers*  invidious  partition ;  the  fear,  as  well  as 
the  sorrow,  was  the  bitter  portitm  of  the  Chdteaii — the  people  had 
nothing  to  fear,  and  feared  nothing.  Their  leaders  were  the  only 
oonspiratorsi  and  in  every  case  the  aggressors  and  assailants ;  while 
the  humbled  and  defenceless  Chateau  was  doomed  to  sudSer  at 
first  all  the  humiliation  of  insult,  and  ultimately  the  last  excesses 
of  outrage.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  may  have  been,  must 
have  been,  about  the  Court,  as  there  was  in  every  other  class  of 
French — as  well  as  of  European — society,  a  diversity  of  opinion 
about  the  Revolution — ^that  the  Anti-revolutionists  must  have 
predominated  in  the  Court  circle — ^that,  as  the  authority  and 
person  of  the  King  were  progressively  assailed,  insulted,  and 
endangered,  the  hostile  opinions  of  the  courtiers  became  more 
unanimous — that  they  may  have  talked  what  M.  Thiers  calls 
'  imprudently,*  and  even  sometimes  acted  imprudently.  All  this 
is  true,  and  every  such  incident  (surprisingly  few,  all  things 
considered)  was  exaggerated  and  promulgated  by  every  nefarious 
art  to  inflame  and  ulcerate  the  public  mind.  But  that  anything 
like  a  conspiracy  or  combination  against  the  people,  or  even  the 
new  order  of  things,  was  ever  formed — but  above  all  formed  under 
any  approbation  or  connivance  of  either  the  King  or  the  Queen — 
may  be  most  confidently  denied.  And  what  ratifies  our  argument 
is,  that  M.  Thiers,  who  makes  these  insinuations  as  to  secret 
anti-national  councils  on  every  page,  never  once  attempts  to  esta- 
blish them  by  facts ;  and  whenever  he  happens  to  produce  a  fact 
at  all  approaching  the  subject,  it  is  invariably  found  to  contradict 
the  insinuation. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  all  this  portion  of  his  work— • 
and  a  most  important  portion  it  is — M .  Thiers  is  as  utterly  re- 
gardless of  truth  or  even  of  vraisendfUmce  as  if  he  were  writing 
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the  Chateau  de  Nesle  or  iheMysiires  de  Paris — ^and  we  have  little 
doubt  that»  if  taxed  in  the  private  society  of  his  early  days  with 
this  elaborate  suggestio  falsi,  the  gay  and  ifisouciant  manufacturer 
of  M.  Le  Cointe's  octavos  would  have  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  a  '  Mais,  que  vouhz  vaus  f — without  this  phantom 
of  a  Court,  I  could  not  have  carried  my  theory  of  the  Revolution 
through  a  single  page.' 

His  management  of  the  case  of  Egaliti  takes  the  other  of  the 
two  modes  of  deception,  on  which  his  whole  scheme  proceeds — 
the  mppressioveri;  and  as  he  invents,  even  beyond  the  libellists  of 
the  day,  machinations  for  an  imaginary  Court,  so  en  revanche  as 
it  were,  he  attenuates  and  envelops  in  ambiguity  and  doubt 
every  indication  of  the  real  conspiracy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  detailed  plan  of  his  work  did  not  allow  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  summary  style  of  Mignet ;  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  a  single  passage  in  which  the  most  serious,  the 
most  notorious,  the  most  undeniable  charges  against  Egalite  are  not 
either  passed  over  altogether,  or  treated  as  the  mere  ondits  of  the 
town,  or  as  the  suggestions  of  enemies,  or  as  accidents  which, 
even  if  true,  were  of  no  substantial  influence.  Here  are  a  few 
instances,  not  selected,  but  taken  as  they  occur  in  the  first  pages. 

The  Abbe  Sidyes  is  introduced — ^his  '  pamphlet '  which  accele- 
rated, his  '  motion '  which  constituted,  the  National  Assembly — 
but  not  a  hint  is  given  that  he  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  any 
connexion  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans — nor  is  any  mention  made 
of  the  celebrated  cahiers  of  the  Orleans  bailliages,  attribute<l  to 
Sieyes.  And  why  this  concealment?  Because  it  is  M.  Thiers', 
as  it  was  M.  Mignet's,  and  no  doubt  M.  Lafitte*s,  object  to  repre- 
sent the  Duke  as  a  giddy,  dissipated,  mere  man  of  pleasure,  with 
no  plan,  no  party,  no  influence — a  fly  on  the  wheel  of  the  Revo- 
lution ; — and  this  hypothesis  would  be  defeated  by  a  confession 
that  he  was  acting  in  close  and  intimate  concert  with  *  the  com- 
prehensive, philosophical,  and  systematic  mind  of  one  of  the 
greatest  geniuses  of  the  age.'  (Thiers,  vol.  i.  pp.  28,  60.)  So 
when  he  first  mentions  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  connected  with 
party,  it  is  thus : — 

<  When  parties  began  to  form  themselves,  he  had  suffered  his  name 
to  be  employed,  and  even,  it  is  said,  his  wealth  also.  Flattered  with 
the  vague  prospect  before  him,  he  was  active  enough  to  draw  accu- 
sations on  himself,  but  not  to  ensure  success;  and  he  must  have  sadly 
distressed  his  partisans,  if  they  really  had  any  projects^  by  his  incon- 
stant ambition.' — i.  44. 

•  Vague  prospect' — '  inconstant  ambition'— -of  tr/ui^  f  M.  Thiers 
does  not  say ;  and  even  doubts  whether  '  anybody  had  really  any 
projects' !  By  and  by  M.  Thiers  becomes  a  little  more  particular : — 
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*  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  forming  an  appurtenanee  to  the 
palace  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  the  rendeEToas  of  the  moft  vehemenl 
agitators ;  there  the  holdest  harangues  were  delivered ;  there  might 
be  seen  an  orator  mounted  on  a  table  collecting  a  crowd  around  him» 
and  exciting  them  by  the  most  ferocious  language— language  always  un-* 
punished — for  there  the  mob  reigned  sovereign.  Here  men,  typposed 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  were  the  most  forward.  The 
wealth  of  that  prince-^his  well-known  prodig^ality — the  enormous  sums 
he  borrowed— his  residence  on  the  spot — ^his  ambition,  though  vague^ 
all  served  to  point  accusation  against  him.' — i.  88. 

Here^  in  spite  of  the  qualifying  and  ambiguous  phraseology, 
we  have  something  that  looks  like  a  presumption  against  the 
Duke  of  Orleans;  but  M.  Thiers  makes  a  sharp  tum^  and  being 
unable  either  to  conceal  or  deny  the  fact  that  the  mobs  of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  bribed,  he  hastens  to  throw  a  veil  over  the 
name  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  to  rescue  the  immaculate  Revolu- 
tion from  the  reproach  of  having  been  in  any  degree  influenced 
by  these  hireling  agitators. 

The  mode  in  which  he  executes  this  is  very  remarkable  and 
admirably  characteristic.  We  stated  at  the  outset  that  M.  Thiers 
had,  in  his  subsequent  editions,  altered  certain  passages  of  his 
original  text,  and  that  these  alterations  seemed  chiefly  designed 
to  remove  some  slight  traces  of  truth  or  candour  into  which  he 
had  inadvertently  fallen.  We  have  already  given  one  example 
of  it ;  but  this  revision  is  peculiarly  observable  in  several  passages 
relating  to  the  delicate  subject  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  from 
many  instances  of  this  dishonest  manipulation  we  submit  to  our 
readers  the  specimen  of  the  case  before  us. 

FIRST    EDITION.  SUBSBQU£MT  EDITIONS* 

<  The  HUtorionj  tvithout  men-  *  History^  without  mentioning 

turning  any  name^  can  at  least  any  name^  can  at  least  assert  that 

assert   that  money  was  profusely  money  was  profusely  distributed, 

distributed.    For  if  the  sound  part  For  if  the  sound  part  of  the  nation 

of  the  nation    was  ardently  de-  was  ardently  desirous  of  liberty ;  if 

sirous  of  liberty;  if  the  restless  the  restless  and  suffering  multitude 

and  suffering  multitude  resorted  to  resorted  to  agitation  for  the  sake  of 

agitation  for  the  sake  of  bettering  bettering  its  condition ;  there  were 

its  condition ;  there  were  instiga*  instigators  who  somHimes  excited 

tors  who  excited  this  multitude,  that  multitude,  and  directed  per^ 

and  who  often  directed  its  blows  hap9  tome  of  its  blows.     In  other 

and  its  pillage.     It  is,  certainly,  respects  this  influenoe  is  not  to  be 

not  with  money  and  secret  ma-  reohoned  among  the  cauaes  of  the 

noeuvres  that  one  can  set  in  move-  Revolution ;  for  it  is  not  with  a 

ment  an  entire  nation,    but  once  little  money  and  with  secret  ma- 

excitedt  it  is  often  by  this  means  noeuvres  that  you  can  convulse  a 

that  it  is  directed  and  led  astray  nation  of  twenty-five  millions  of 

(kgardey — i.  88.  men.* — i.  55. 
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Onr  readers  see  the  art  with  which  these  changes  are  niade  and 
the  object  to  which  they  are  directed.  In  the  first  version  the 
Historian  admits  the  fact  that  money  was  instrumental  in  those 
tumults ;  in  the  second  he  endeavours  to  discredit  it.  In  the  first 
version  he  says  the  Historian  himself  can  assert  the  fact — as  if 
from  personal  investigation  and  conviction — in  the  second  version  he 
slips  out  of  this  responsibility,  and  turns  it  over  to  the  Muse  of 
'  History ' — 'tis  Clio  and  not  Thiers  that  suspects  the  integrity 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  first  version  he  confesses '  blows 
and  mtlags  * — ^but  *  pillage '  would  have  reminded  his  reader  of 
an  anair  which  M.  Thiers  had,  as  We  shall  more  fully  see  by  and 
by,  a  strong  desire  to  suppress — ^the  pillage  of  the  house  of  M. 
Reveilloxi ;  and  so  the  word  'pillage  *  disappears  from  the  second 
version.  In  the  first  version  it  is  said  positively  that  '  there  were 
instigators  who  excited  and  often  directed  these  blows  and  pillage.' 
In  the  second  version  the  positive  assertion  is  lowered  to  a  *  per- 
haps,^ 'peut'Stre* — ^the  •  often*  to  '  sometimes' — and  *the  blows  and 
pillage^  attenuated  to  '  some  {quelques  uns)  of  Us  blows.*  And 
finally,  the  last  admission,  that  when  a  nation  is  once  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  money  can  influence  and  misguide  it^  is  totally  merged 
in  an  assertion  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency — that  '  it  is  not  by 
"  a  little  "  money  that  a  nation  of  twenty^five  millions  of  people 
can  be  Convulsed.' 

We  have  gone  into  these  verbal  details  on  this  point  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  low  and  dishonest  arts  with  which  M. 
Thiers  falsifies  not  merely  the  historical  facts,  but  when  he  has 
happened  in  the  hurry  of  early  composition  to  deviate  into  any 
thing  like  truth — his  own  recorded  evidence  and  opinion. 

All  this  patching  and  plastering  does  little  towards  defending  the 
Duke  of  Orleans;  but  it  proves  all  we  want  to  show — M.  Thiers' 
reluctance  to  tell  what  he  knows  to  be  the  truths  and  the  miserable 
shifts  with  which  he  endeavours  to  evade  it.  But  then  come  the 
5th  and  6th  October>  1789,  when  the  guilt  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
became  so  audacious  and  flagrant^  that  even  M.  Thiers  was  forced 
••-on  pain  of  a  complete  literary  discredit  and  commercial  failure — 
to  notice  it  distmctly ;  but  he  does  so  in  a  way  that  exhibits,  most 
strikingly,  his  afiected  candour,  mingling  with  his  inveterate  par- 
tiality and  untruth.  Our  readers  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
frightful  yet  romantic  horrors  of  those  dreadful  days — the  most 
extraordinary,  and  exciting,  and  touching  scenes,  we  think,  of 
the  whole  revolutionary  tragedy,*     They  ended — after  a  series  of 

brutalities 

•  They  are  yery  well  Dorrated  in  Mr.  Mac  Farlane's  •  History  of  the  Rerolution,' 
lately  published  by  Knight  and  Co.,  in  four  small  but  comprehensiTe  volumes;— 
which---notwithstauding  some  occasional  flippancy  in  its  style,  and  some  minor  inaccu- 
racies—is much  the  truest  and  therefore  tne  best  book  we  have  seen  on  the  subject. 
Mr,  Mac  Farlane  has  not  only  consulted,  but  weighed  and  compared  all  preceding 
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brutalities  and  massacreB^  paid  for  and  directed  by  the  Doke 
of  Orleans  in  person — in  the  mob>  led  by  women,  and  men  in 
women  s  clothes,  carrying  off  the  Royal  Family,  in  bloody  trimnph, 
prisoners  to  Paris;  the  heads  of  the  faithful  Gardes-du-corps 
massacred  in  protecting  them,  being  carried  in  the  van  of  tbe 
procession  of  murderers  and  furies.  Yet  of  these  fatal  horrors 
the  King  and  Queen  themselves  were,  in  M.  Thiers*  narrative, 
joint  projectors  and  accomplices. 

*  Public  excitement  was  at  its  height ;  and  the  most  sinister  events 
were  to  be  apprehended.  A  nunement  was  equally  desired  by  the  People 
and  the  Court  /-^By  the  people*  that  they  might  seize  the  King's  person ; 
the  Court^  that  terror  might  induce  him  to  retire  to  Metz.' — i.  184. 

We  pause  with  disgust  and  wonder  at  such  audacious  non- 
sense. The  Court  having  a  premeditated  share  in  the  si^e  and 
sack  of  Versailles — the  Court !  Of  the  poor  and  scanty  remains 
of  what  could  be  called  a  Court,  some  on  that  day  sacrificed,  with 
deliberate  heroism,  their  own  lives  in  order  that,  while  the  mob  were 
butchering  them,  tbe  Queen  might  have  time  to  escape  half-naked 
from  her  bed.  Others  were  massacred  in  various  acts  of  duty. 
Every  soul  within  the  palace  had  reason  to  believe  their  last  hour 
was  come.  This  was  the  Court  which  invited  the  mob  to  '  frighten 
the  KingT  Next  follows  one  of  those  admissions  on  wluch  M . 
Thiers  builds  his  reputation  for  candour  and  impartiality : — 

*  A  movement  was  also  desired  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  hoped 
to  obtain  the  Lieutenant-Generalship  [Regency]  of  the  kingdom,  if  the 
King  should  go  off.'  *  It  has  even  been  said  that  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans went  so  far  as  to  hope  for  the  Crown ;  but  this  is  hardly  credible, 
for—' 

we  think  no  reader  would  have  ever  guessed  the  reason, 
<  for — ^he  had  not  sufficient  audacity  of  spirit  for  so  high  an  ambition.' 
Though  M.  Thiers  had  admitted  in  the  preceding  line  that  the 
movement  was  desired  by  the  Duke  to  drive  the  King  away;  and  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  Regency  of  the  kingdom :  surely  the  auda- 
city and  ambition  that  sufficed  for  the  scheme  that  M.  Thiers 
confesses,  would  have  been  equally  adequate  to  the  scheme  he 
discredits.  What  follows  is  still  more  astounding.  M.  Thiers 
all  of  a  sudden  discovers  that  the  Duke  is  totally  innocent  of  the 
whole  affair — of  what  he  had  planned,  as  well  as  of  what  he  had 
not! 

*  The  advantages  which  the  Duke  might  expect  from  this  new  insur- 
rection have  occasioned  his  being  accused  of  having  participated  in  it; 

writers,  and  of  courie  baa  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  we  have,  as  to  the  *<9«w»- 
cating/,'  *  myttiftfing,*  'faln/\fing,*  'Jetuiium '  of  M,  Thier»— though  be  does  not  seem  to 
have  suspected  the  peculiar  influences  under  which  he  wrote.  He  is  not  quite  so  well 
on  his  guard  against  the  deeper  decention  of  Mignet,  whom,  even  while  refuting  bim, 
he  treats  with  more  respect  tfaan  hi«  shallow  philosophy  and  solemn  msincerity  deserre. 
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but  it  was  no  such  thing.    He  could  not  have  given  this  impulftion— 

for — • 

another  reason  which  no  one  would  ever  have  guessed^ 

*  for  it  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  things.* — Ib^ 

So^  all  M.  Thiers  has  been  propounding  for  the  last  five 
minutes  turns  out  to  be  mere  lies  or  reveries.  It  was  neither 
the  Rople,  nor  the  Court,  nor  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  made 
this  insurrection — not  at  all;  it  was  impossible  that  they — and 
particularly  Ae--could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  it  re- 
sulted from  an  altogether  different  and  higher  power — the  nature 
of  things  I — Fudge! — But  M.  Thiers  suspects  that  this  solution 
might  not  be  quite  satisfactory ;  and  then  he  produces  another 
scrap  of  candour : — 

*  The  utmost  the  Duke  of  Orleans  could  have  had  to  do  with  it  was  to 
forward  (seconder)  it;  aud  even  in  that  view,  the  immense  judicial 
inquiry  which  afterwards  ensued^  and  time,  which  reveals  all  things, 
afford  no  trace  of  any  concerted  plan* 

What !  though  he  himself  had  just  told  us  that  the  People  had 
a  plan  of  seizing  the  King,  and  the  Court  another,  of  frightening, 
and  the  Duke  a  third,  of  dethroning  him  ? 

But  the  assertion  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  did  not  'participate^ 
in  this  movement,  and  that  *  the  immense  judicial  inquiry  afforded 
no  trace  of  any  concerted  plan* — is  assuredly  the  most  monstrous 
falsehood  that  we  have  ever  seen  in  print.  All  the  arts,  the 
powers,  and  the  audacity  of  the  Revolutionary  party  were  employed 
to  protract,  embarrass,  and  stifle  that  inquiry — but  in  spite  of 
their  efforts  the  main  facts  were  put  beyond  doubt.  Upwards  of 
three  hundred  witnesses  spoke  to  a  vast  variety  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  these  long  and  mysterious  machinations,  and  esta- 
blished by  a  thousand  concurrent  facts  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
against  the  King — that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  paid  for  and  coun- 
tenanced, and  even  personally  directed  it — and  that  the  object  was 
the  Regency  or  even  the  Throne  for  him,  according  as  events 
might  turn  out.  We  shall  produce  half  a  dozen  of  this  cloud  of 
witnesses — whose  evidence  is  beyond  all  question,  and  who  state 
in  general  terms  what  all  the  rest  support  by  innumerable  details. 

First,  M.  Mounier — who  was  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly during  those  eventful  days,  and,  as  M.  Thiers  admits,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  popular  party : — 

*  I  know  that  long  before  the  5th  of  October  there  was  a  design  lo 
force  the  King  to  Paris — that  M.  La  Fayette  apprised  the  Ministers  of 
this  intention,  and  advised  them  to  bring  the  regiment  of  Flanders  to 
Venailles  to  prevent  it.  M.  de  Lusignan,  colonel  of  this  regiment,  ac- 
quainted me  soon  after  its  arrival  that  every  means  of  seduction — even 
money  and  women — ^were  employed  to  debauch  his  soldiers.  About 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  the  women  arrived,  led  by  two 
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men  [one  of  them  Maillard,  one  of  the  heroet  of  the  BaBtiQe]i  and 
endeavoured  to  force  liieir  way  into  the  Palace,  hut  failing  there,  came 
into  and  filled  the  hall  of  the  National  Assemhly.  Ahoat  midnight, 
M.  de  la  Fayette  arrived  with  the  Parisian  army.  He  told  me, —  Ihts  is 
a  fresh  trick  of  the  fadian.  Nsver  before  was  so  nntok  MOtMy  dis- 
iribuied  to  the  peapU^the  deamess  of  bread  and  the  banquet  given  by 
the  Gardes-du-Corps  [to  the  regiment  of  Flanders]  are  mere  pretests  * 
—Procedure  du  ChcUelety  i.  73. 

M.  Bergaase,  the  celebrated  advocate  and  deputy  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly^  deposed — 

^  Several  days  before  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  it  was  publicly  an* 
nounced  at  Versailles,  that  there  waa  to  be  an  insurrection  against  the 
Royal  Family; — that  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  mob 
came,  there  was  a  great  fermentation  in  Versailles  itself; — ^that  it  was 
said  that  the  time  was  come  for  cutting  the  Queen's  throat,  and  getting 
rid  of  the  Cabal  of  which  she  was  the  leader  j — that  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious to  this,  many  persons  seemed  occupied  with  the  project  of  making 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  regent  of  the  kingdom  j^4hat  dep(Hient  does  not 
permit  himself,  without  further  proof,  to  assert  that  this  was  with  the 
consent  of  that  Prince  , .  •  but  truth  obliges  him  to  declare  that  he  had 
heard  [earlv  in  July]  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau  declare  that  no  effectual 
step  towards  liberty  would  be  made  until  they  had  made  a  Revolution 
at  Courts  and  that  the  revolution  must  be  the  elevation  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  the  Regency ; — that  one  of  those  present  askiug  whether  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  would  consent,  M.  de  Mirabeau  answered  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  said  every  thing  that  was  satisfactory  on  that 
point.'— /5.  i.  19. 

M.  de  Masse,  captain- commandant  of  the  regiment  of  Flan- 
ders, declares — 

'  That  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  r^ment  when  the  women  arrived — 
that  he  and  the  other  officers  used  every  exertion  to  prevent  these  women 
getting  amongst  the  men,  but  in  vain — and  that  amongst  these  women 
there  were  several  that  from  their  voices,  air,  and  manner,  he  supposed 
were  men  in  disguised —•ih.  139. 

He  and  other  ofScers  of  the  regiment  deposed  that  money  was 
distributed  to  debauch  the  soldiers  from  their  duty,  and  adduced 
several  instances. 

Joseph  Bernard,  one  of  the  Cent  Snisses  of  the  Royal  Guard, 
attests  that — 

*  The  iron  gate  of  the  Chttteau  was  opened  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  though  the  custom  is  that  it  is  never  opened  till  the 
King  rises ;  that  it  was  by  this  gate  that  most  of  the  populace  entered — 
some  entered  by  other  gates — but  aU  directed  themselves  tensaeds  Ike 
Queen*s  apartments^  aad  seemed  to  be  led  by  some  one  acqumnied  tnih 
the  interior  cf  the  palace  * — i.  65. 

M.  GroQz,  one  of  the  King's  Guard,  declares^* 

^  That  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  he 
saw  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  a  grey  frock-eoat  unbuttoned,  so  as  to  show 
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his  siar^  followed  by  a  great  mob  crying  '*  Vive  le  Roi  d*  Orlkins  /"  and 
that  HE  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  great  stairs  of  the  ChiteaUy  and 
made  a  motion  with  his  head  to  indicate  that  they  should  turn  to  the 
right.'— i.  140. 

— The  ^ieens  apartments  being  on  the  right  of  the  great  stairs, 
whither,  in  pursuance  of  this  indication,  the  mob  directed  itself, 
and  massacred  the  Gardes-du-corps  that  attempted  to  defend  her 
apartment. 

Le  Vicomte  de  la  Chatre,  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly, 
deposes — 

*  I  had  been  up  all  night  in  the  tumultuous  sitting  of  the  Assembly, 
where  the  women  and  mob  of  Paris  had  taken  their  places  amongst  us« 
At  half-past  three  in  the  morning  we  adjourned,  exhausted  with  fatigue. 
I  attempted  to  get  into  the  Chateau,  but  found  it  closed  and  guarded  all 
round.  I  then  went  to  my  own  lodging,  and  lay  down  on  my  bed.  I 
had  hardly  got  to  sleep  wnen  I  was  roused  by  the  Comte  de  fa  Ch&tre, 
who  lodged  in  a  room  of  the  same  house,  wnfch  overlooked  the  front 
court  of  the  Palace  and  the  Place  d'Armes,  calling  me  to  see  that  the 
mob  had  seized  two  of  the  GardesHlu-'Corps,  and  were  beheading  them 
under  our  windows.  While  at  the  Window  I  heard  loud  cries  of**  Vive 
k  Roi  d'  OrUans  I "  and  looking  out,  1  saw  that  prinoe  coming  aloi^ 
towards  the  spot  where  the  6ardes-du-corps  had  been  murdered.  He 
passed  close  under  the  window — followed  by  a  great  crowd— ^with  a  large 
cockade  in  his  hat)  and  a  switch  in  his  hand  which  he  flourished  about, 
laughing  heartily.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  man  with  the  great  beard  who  had  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  Gardes- 
du-corps — [the  celebrated  CottpetHel — ^passed  our  door  with  his  hatchet 
on  his  shoulder,  and  with  his  bloody  bands  took  a  pinch  of  snuff  from 
the  porter,  who  was  afraid  to  refnse  him.*'*-/^.,  i.  195. 

It  was  also  proved  (and  this  M.  Thiers  could  not  venture  to 
deny,  because  Mirabeau  repeated  it  in  the  Assembly^,  that  when 
Mirabeatt  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  hii  pu^lani- 
mity  in  running  away  from  this  inquiry,  he  exclaimed — *  The 
cowardly  vai^let  does  not  deserve  the  trouble  that  we  have  taken/or 
him*  (ib.,  i.  91).  But  M.  Thiers,  with  his  usual  bad  faith,  con- 
ceals the  equally  proved  fact  that  Mirabeau  had  said  to  Mounier^, 
in  reply  to  an  expression  hc^  had  used  in  some  arguments  about 
the  Constitution  in  favour  of  a  king, '  Eli^  my  God^  good  man  tJuU 
you  arcy  who  said  that  we  were  not  to  have  a  King  f  But  what  can 
it  matter  whether  it  be  a  Louis,  or  a  Philippe?  tVould  you  have 
that  brat  of  a  child  [the  Dauphin]  ?  *— (tJ.,  i.  19.) 

It  is  in  the  face  of  these  and  hundreds  of  other  concurring 
witnesses  that  M.  Thiers  has  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  this 
inquiry  afforded  *  no  trace  of  any  concerted  plan,*  nor  of  anv  ^parti-^ 
cipatiorC  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  that  there  was 
Qot  any  cdncert  on  this  occasion  between  that  prince  and  Mira- 
beau !     Mignet^  without  mentioning  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  falls 
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into  the  same  scheme  of  general  misrepresentations ;  bnt  he  falls 
short  of  M.  Thiers'  bolder  falsifications. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  exposure  of  M.  Thiers*  deal- 
ing with  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  for  it  is  the  pivot 
on  which  the  whole  of  this  very  important  portion  of  his  History 
turns;  and  our  readers  will  judge  whether  they  ever  before 
read,  even  in  the  lowest  party  pamphlet^  a  more  contemptible 
affectation  of  candour — more  shameless  partiality — more  gross 
inconsistency — more  thorough  want  of  principle,  and  a  more 
audacious  defiance  of  common  sense. 

We  mast  make  room  for  his  further  endeavours  to  attenuate 
these  horrors,  and  at  the  same  time  flatter  old  Lafayette,  one  of 
his  patrons,  whose  conduct  during  this  whole  affair  was  at  best 
contemptibly  pusillanimous  and  blundering.  The  first  movement 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  he  thus  describes : 

*  A  quarrel  (un  rixe)  took  place  with  one  of  the  Gardes-du-corps, 
who  fired  from  the  windows.* — ^vol.  i.  p.  195. 

This  is  an  utter  falsehood,  invented,  as  far  as  our  recollection 
serves  us,  by  M.  Thiers  himself,  to  make  the  Gardes-du-corps 
appear  the  aggressors.  There  was  no  rixe — no  shot  was  fired 
from  the  windows — no  shot  was  fired  by  a  Garde-du-corps  any 
where.  This  our  readers  see  is  the  old  suggestio  falsi ;  then 
comes  the  concomitant  suppressio  veri.  The  Historian  does  not 
relate  the  horrid  butchery  of  the  Gardes-du-corps ;  on  the  con- 
trary^ he  says  in  general  terms  that '  Lafayette  saved  the  Gardes- 
du-corps  from  massacre,'  and  it  is  only  by  an  allusion  in  a  sub- 
sequent pagCj  introduced  to  do  Lafayette  an  honour  he  did  not 
deserve,  that  we  discover  that  any  of  the  Gardes-du-corps  had 
been  murdered : — 

*  Lafayette  gave  orders  to  disarm  [strange  phrase  /]  the  two  ruffians 
who  carried  at  the  tops  of  their  pikes  the  heads  of  the  Gardes-du-corps, 
This  horrible  trophy  was  forced  from  them ;  and  it  is  not  true  that  it 
preceded  the  King's  coach.' — vol.  i.  p.  199. 

This  is  a  mixture  of  falsehood  and  equivocation.  The  ruffians 
were  not  disarmed  of  their  horrid  trophies ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
carried  theoi  to  Paris — not  immediately  indeed  in  front  of  the 
King's  carriage,  but  in  the  van  of  the  procession,  which  of  course 
bad  marched  before  the  King  set  out.  The  first  detachment 
stopped  half  way  at  Sevres,  where  they  forced  the  village  hair- 
dresser to  dress  the  hair  of  the  two  bloody  heads  (Bertrand  de 
Molevilh,  vol.  i.  p.  144).  And  finally,  the  impartial  historian  sup- 
presses one  of  the  noblest  and  most  striking  traits  of  the  Queen's 
character.  When  the  officers  of  the  Chfttelet  wished  to  obtain 
her  evidence  on  these  transactions,  she  replied  that  'she  would 
not  appear  as  a  witness  against  any  of  the  King's  subjects/ 
adding  nobly, '  Tai  tout  vu^tout  su^et  tout  oubli^t* 
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All  his  other  characters  are  treated  in  the  same  stjle :  every 
Royalist  is  depreciated  and  libelled  directly  and  indirectly,  by 
misrepresentation,  by  sneer^  by  calumny;  and  not  a  crime  or 
horror  is  mentioned  without,  sometimes,  an  insidious  suggestion, 
but  generally  a  downright  assertion^  that  the  King,  the  Court,  or 
the  Royalists  were  themselves  the  eause  of  it;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  every  Revolutionist  is  a  patriot,  a  sage,  or  a  hero ;  and  from 
the  equivocating  imbecility  of  Lafayette  up  to  the  bloody  audacity 
of  Danton,  every  shade  of  worthlessness  and  crime  finds  in  M. 
Thiers  an  admirer  and  apologist.*  Marat,  we  think,  and,  in  some 
degree,  Robespierre,  are  the  only  exceptions.  Doomed  as  they 
already  were  to  the  part  of  scapegoats  of  all  the  sins  of  the  early 
Revolution,  M.  Thiers  finds  it  convenient  to  continue  them  in 
that  character.  As  his  narrative  approaches  later  times,  it  is 
curious  to  observe  with  what  evident,  and  sometimes  gross  per- 
sonal flattery  or  personal  injustice,  he  treats  the  objects  of  (as  the 
case  may  be)  his  own  political  bias  or  antipathy.  But  it  would 
take  a  Biographical  Dictionary  to  follow  him  into  all  the  details 
of  his  personal  misrepresentations.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  having  indicated  them,  and  must  revert  to  the  more  important 
duty  of  examining  his  narrative  of  events; — and  in  fulfilment  of 
the  principle' which  we  professed  at  the  outset,  we  will  not  make 
what  might  be  thought  a  selection  to  suit  our  own  purpose ; — we 

*  There  is  another  species  of  partiality  which  he  constantly  employs,  and  which,  petty 
and  paltry  as  it  is,  produces  a  certain  general  effect.  The  youttg  historian,  addressing 
himself  to  the  passions  of  La  Jeunt  France,  exaggerates  on  every  occasion  the  youth 
and  beauty  of  his  revolutionary  heroes  and  heroines.  For  instance — *  About  this  time 
there  was  at  Paris  a  young  Marseillais,  full  of  ardour,  courage,  and  republican  illu- 
sions, who  was  sumamed  AnHnoM  for  his  beauty  — ^*oii  nomma  Antinous,  tant 
U  itaii  b§au*  (vol.  i.  p.  «^3).  A  mere  fiction  :  he  neyer  was  so  named.  The  assertion 
is  a  misrepresentation  of  a  phrase  of  Madame  Roland's ;  who,  however,  says  no  more 
than  that  a  '  painter  would  not  have  disdained  to  have  copied  his  featuret  for  a  head  of 
Antinous.*  A  natural  remark  from  an  artist's  daughter,  and  who  was  herself  sup- 
posed to  have  a  penchant  for  Barbaronx  ;  but  it  is  far  from  the  assertion  that  he  was 
*  nomme  Antinous  tant  il  ktait  beau!* — for  even  Madame  Roland  does  not  so  call  him. 
The  tnith  is,  that,  whatever  his  face  may  have  been,  Barbaroux's  figure  was  so  clumsy, 
that  when  the  Girondins  were  endeavouring  to  escape  after  their  luclcless  insurrection 
in  Normandy,  his  size  was  a  serious  embarrassment  *  Busot,'  says  Louvct,  one  of  the 
party,  *  d6barrass6  de  ses  armes,  6tait  encore  trop  pesaut :  non  moint  lourd,  mais  plus 
couragenx,  Barbaroux,  &  vingt-huit  ans,  ^tait  groe  et  grat  comme  un  homnu  de  quarantt^ 
— as  bulky,  fat,  and  heavy  as  a  man  of  forty!  What  an  Antinous!  Of  Madame 
Roland  herself,  M.  Thiers  says,  *Elte  eiait  j'eune  et  belle*  She  was  neither :  her  coun- 
tenance,  though  very  agreeable,  never  had  been,  as  she  herself  tells  us,  what  is  called 
belle  ;  and  she  was  now  thirtg-eighi  geare  old.  We  even  read  at  this  same  epoch  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Dulaure  should  have  '  qtdtti  lea  charmet  de  ia  citowenne 
L^ag  [the  handsome  wife  of  a  bookseller!  pemr  i  attacker  a  eeux  de  la  vieille  Roland.* 
(Akm,  de  Dulaure. — Rev.  Ret.  iii.  3, 11.)  And  she  herself,  with  more  good  humour 
than  is  usual  with  her,  owns  that  <  Camille  Deamoulint  a  eu  raiton  de  e'etonner  qu*&  son 
&ge,  et  avec  si  peu  de  beauty  elle  avait  ce  quHl  appelle  dei  adorateurt*  (^ppel  a  la 
Fosthite,  iii.  61.) 

These  are  trifles  in  themselves,  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  tlie  general  system  of  de- 
ception— retml  as  well  as  vMeaale—ou  which  M.  Thiers  proceeds. 
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shall  accept  the  first  marked  events  which  the  work  presenUH^by 
them«  we  presume^  M.  Thiers  would  not  himself  object  to  be 
judged. 

We  b^in  with  the  first  bloodshed  of  the  Revolution,  the  Aneute 
of  the  27th  of  April,  1789,  in  which,  without  any  visible  cause 
or  conjectured  object,  and  while  Paris,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
Franoe>  was  still  in  the  tranquillity  and  legal  order  of  the  old 
rigims — when  nothing  like  a  Revolution  was  thought  tif-*<«  feiYK 
cious  mob  of  persons,  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  and  evidently 
directed  by  some  unseen  agency,  attacked  mkI  destroyed  the  resi- 
dence and  manufactories  of  M.  Reveillon,  an  estansive  paper- 
maker  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  one  of  the  most  blamelen 
and  respectable  citizens  of  Paris,  esteemed  by  all  bis  neighbours, 
and  particularly  popular  with  the  working  classes,  of  whom  he 
employed  a  great  number,  and  in  the  famine  of  the  preceding  year 
had  been  a  large  benefactor.  The  affair  grew  so  obstinate  and 
serious,  that  the  troops  were  at  length  called  outs  but  too  late  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  M.  Reveillon*s  establishment,  or  that  of 
M.  Henriot,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  M .  Thiers,  like  the  other  Jacobin  historians,  takes 
no  notice  of  Mn  Henriot — and  pour  cause,  as  we  shall  see.  The 
mob  were  so  intoxicated  with  the  plunder  of  the  cellars,  and  so 
inflamed  bj  their  first  successes  and  continued  impunitj,  that 
they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  riot  was  not  eventu- 
ally quelled  but  with  a  loss  to  the  troops  of  nearly  100  killed 
and  wounded,  and  between  400  and  500  of  the  mob.  For  this 
lamentable,  and  apparently  unaccountable  affair,  M<  Thiers  assigns 
no  motive  and  affords  no  explanation,  except  by  repeating  one  of 
the  many  absurd  rumours  by  which  the  Revolutionary  writera 
of  the  day  attempted  to  account  for  it — that  Reveillon  was  ac- 
cused of  proposing  to  reduce  the  wages  of  his  workmen — for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  nor  even  cdottr ;  for 
we  have  evidence  of  all  kinds,  and,  if  it  were  worth  afijrthing,  M. 
Thiers'  own,  that  the  mob  were  not  workmen,  but  altogether 
strangers  to  that  neighbourhood ;  and  besides,  how  should 
Reveillon's  unpopularity,  even  if  it  were  true,  have  extended  to 
Henriot  f  This  embarrassing  question  is  one  reason  why  Hen- 
riot's  name  is  not  mentioned.  Now,  that  M«  Thiers  was  well 
aware  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  we  are  convinced  by  the  art  with 
which  he  contrives  to  evade  it.  He  relates  the  facts  chronolo- 
gically after  his  account  of  the  elecHem  of  the  deputies  of  Paris 
to  the  Stales- General,  though  it  happened  before  them ;  and  his 
narrative  is  thus  constructed :  he  says  that 

*  the  elections  were  tumultuous  in  some  provinces — active  evervwhere-^ 
and  very  quiet  in  Paris^  where  great  unanimity  pxevailed.    Lists  toere 
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distributed^  and  people  itrove  to  promote  concord  and  good  under- 
standing.'— 1.  41. 

Now«  M«  Thiers  must  have  known  that  the  facta  were  the  very 
reverae  of  everything  here  stated.  The  elections  of  Paris  were 
by  no  means  that  smooth  and  unanimous  proceeding  which  he 
represents.  The  lists  that  he  says  were  distributed  were  advene 
lists — a  strange  form  of  unanimity.  '  All  parties/  he  says, '  oon- 
ourred  :*•'— in  fact,  all  parties  differed,  and  so  widelyj  that  all 
the  other  elections  of  the  kiiu^om  were  terminated,  and  the 
Assembly  had  actually  met,  before  the  Paris  electors  could  agree 
on  their  members.  The  elective  body,  which  was  a  kind  of 
committee  of  the  whole  constituency,  was  very  much  divided,  and 
the  moderate  party,  consisting  of  the  most  respectable  citizens-** 
amongst  whom  were  JReveillon  and  JSennV)^*— were  anxious  to 
prevent  the  election  of  the  Orleans  faction ;  and,  with  this  view, 
they  put  forward  a  list  of  candidates,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  the  popular  and  respectable  name  of  RsvsitLON.  Our 
readers  have  now  the  key  of  the  whole  enigma.  Reveillon  was 
to  be  got  rid  of — Henriat  was  to  be  enveloped  in  the  same 
ruin — ^the  electors  were  to  be  intimidated — and  the  Orleanist 
candidates  returned ;  and  so  it  was :  and  then,  to  be  sure,  '  the 
elections  for  Paris'  became  'quiet*  enough,  and  exhibited  the 
same  general  unanimity  and  good  understanding  that  the  mas' 
sacres  of  September,  1792,  afterwards  produced  on  the  elections 
for  the  Convention.  And  who  conducted  this  atrocious  plot, 
which  cost  hundreds  of  lives  at  the  moment«  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  its  consequences?  M.  Thiers'  candour  can  go 
no  further  than  to  admit  that 

*  the  money  found  in  the  pockets  of  some  of  the  rioters  who  were 
killed,  and  some  expressions  whidi  dropped  from  others,  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  they  had  been  urged  on  hy  a  secret  hand.  The  enemies 
of  the  papular  partv  accused  the  Duke  of  Orleans  of  a  wish  to  try  the 
e£9cacy  of  the  Revolutionary  mob.* — i.  43. 

And  there  the  historian  closes  the  subject — ^leaving  us  in  doubl 
whether  the  accusation  was  not  a  mere  party  calumny,  resting 
on  such  very  slight  circumstances  as  those  mentioned.  He 
does  not  choose  to  state  that  this  riot  took  place  on  a  day 
when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  collected  the  populace  of 
Paris  at  a  horse-race  (then  a  great  novelty)  at  Vincennes,  on 
the  high  road  to  which  stood  Reveillon's  house  j^^that  he 
passed  through  the  mob  before  the  vblence  began,  and  ad- 
dressed to  them  some  familiar  and  flattering  phrases;  and  so 
passed  through  the  crowd  amidst  shouts  of  '  Vwe  le  Due 
d^OrUansI'  Later  in  the  day,  when  the  troops  had  been 
called  out^  and  were  just  about  to  act  against  tbst  mob,  the 
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Duchess  of  Orleans  drove  in  her  coach  into  the  street  in  which 
the  parties  were  hostilely  arrajed ;  andj  while  the  troops  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  to  take  another  and  less  perilous  route, 
her  servants  persisted  in  passing  through^  and  the  mob«  affecting 
to  make  way  for  her  carriage^  broke  with  impunity  the  line  of 
the  troops,  who  of  course  could  not  offer  violence  to  a  lady — and 
that  lady  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  This  incident  gave  the  mob 
additional  confidence:  they  attacked  the  troops,  and  the  result 
was  as  we  have  stated.  This  exhibition  of  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans in  such  critical  circumstances  has  been  adduced  by  other 
writers  as  a  proof  of  the  Duke's  innocence  of  the  riot — M. 
Thiers,  more  prudent,  does  not  notice  any  of  the  circumstances, 
well  aware  that  it  is  just  the  reverse;  for  the  Duke,  having 
himself  seen  and  harangued  the  mob  in  the  morning,  knew  the 
danger,  and  therefore,  had  he  been  innocent,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  Duchess  taking  that  route.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  affair  was  concerted,  and  that  the  amiable  and 
universally  respected  Duchess  was  thus  brought  forward  by  her 
profligate  husband  to  encourage  and  protect  his  hired  mob,  just 
as  in  the  subsequent  attack  of  Versailles  the  first  line  of  assailants 
were  women,  and  men  dressed  in  women's  clothes,  that  the 
courage  and  fidelity  of  the  troops  might  be  embarrassed  and 
neutralised  by  their  reluctance  to  use  violence  towards  anything 
in  the  semblance  of  a  woman. 

But  even  while  M.  Thiers  admits  that  the  Duke  was  ac- 
cused  by  his  enemies  of  having  had  a  secret  hand  in  this  riot, 
be  does  not  afford  us  the  slightest  indication  that  it  could  possibly 
have  any  relation  to  *  the  quiet  and  unanimous  elections '  recorded 
in  the  preceding  pages.  All  this  complicated  management  is 
clearly  employed  on  the  part  of  M.  Thiers  to  forward  the  double 
object  of  his  whole  '  History ' — to  throw  as  much  doubt  as  he 
could  venture  to  raise  over  the  infamy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  to  conceal — and  where  it  could  not  be  concealed,  to  excuse — 
the  system  of  violence  and  terror  which,  from  the  first  moment 
to  the  last,  was  the  primum  mobile  of  his  darling  Revolution. 

Of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  is  one  of,  we 
suppose,  the  most  audacious  suppressions  of  an  historical  fact  that 
any  writer  has  ever  ventured  to  make,  which,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  fraud  just  exposed,  we  shall  notice  here,  though  out  of  its 
chronological  order.  In  M.  Thiers*  long  and  laboured  account  of 
the  massacres  of  September  1792 — in  his  details  of  the  state  of 
parties  and  persons,  and  in  his  description  of  the  aspect  and  feelings 
of  the  capital  during  those  awful  days — days  of  such  mysterious  and 
unaccountable  slaughter  as  the  world  never  before  saw,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  again — M.  Thiers  does  not  notice  nor  even  seem 
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to  know  that  they  too  were  simultaneous  with  and  accessary  to  the 
struggle  of  the  Elections  to  the  ^Conoentunu  On  the  contrary,  he 
attributes  the  massacres  to  the  old  hackneyed  excuse  of  the  terror 
occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  Prussians,  and  endeavours,  by 
what  no  doubt  he  thinks  a  philosophical  reflection,  to  palliate 
those  atrocities  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  and  not  wholly 
irrational  panic :— - 

*  Sad  lesson  for  nations!  People  believe  in  dangers;  they  persuade 
themselves  that  they  ought  to  repel  them  ;  they  repeat  this ;  they  work 
themselves  up  into  ^  frenzy^  and  while  some  proclaim  with  levity  that 
a  blow  must  be  struck,  others  strike  with  sanguinary  audacity,* — iii. 
62. 

What  'lesson'  nations  are  to  learn  from  this  aalimatias 
about  '  terror,'  '  frenzy,'  '  levity,'  and  '  sanguinary  audacity' — as 
if  they  were  all  the  same  thing,  and  all  good  excuses  for  massacre 
— ^we  know  not ;  and  the  whole  phrase,  like  many  other  of  those 
exclamatory  apophthegms  with  which  M.  Thiers  gems  his  pages, 
appears  to  us  no  better  than  detestable  principles  swaddled  up  in 
contemptible  verbiage.  He  closes  the  chapter  with  the  execrable, 
or,  as  he  calls  it,  '  monumental '  letter  of  the  murderous  Com- 
mune  of  Paris,  inviting  the  rest  of  France  to  imitate  the  massacres 
— and  concludes  by  observing : — 

'  From  this  document  the  reader  may  form  some  conception  of  the 
d^ree  of  fanaticism  which  the  approach  of  public  danger  had  excited 
in  men's  minds.' — iii.  91. 

As  if  that  '  monumental'  atrocity  had  even  the  paltry  excuse 
of  being  the  product  of  real  fanaticism,  or  any  sincere  apprehen- 
sion of  public  danger ! 

We  must  here  pause  a  moment  to  observe  that  this  is  an 
instance  of  one  of  M.  Thiers'  most  frequent  tricks — he  relates 
with  an  affectation  of  candour,  and  some  vague  and  dubious  epithet 
(such  as  *monumentaV)t  an  atrocity  which  he  could  not  conceal, 
and  then  he  subjoins  some  explanation  or  reflection  calculated  to 
attenuate  the  horror.  This  Jesuitism  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  remarkable  features  of  the  whole  work. 

Having  thils  finally  disposed  of  the  massacres  by  the  plea 
of  fanaticism  and  fatality,  he  dedicates  a  long  and  very  elabo- 
rate chapter  to  military  affairs ;  after  which  he  reverts  to  Paris, 
and  then  first  mentions  the  Elections,  to  tell  us  that  they  were 
severely  contested  throughout  France  between  the  Girondins  and 
the  Mountain,  and  that  in  Paris  the  latter  were  predominant,  and 
elected  '  that  celebrated  deputation,'  in  the  enumeration  of  which 
he  slurs  over  the  despicable  cowardice  and  apostacy  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  which  he  could  not,  like  Mignet,  wholly  omit,  by 
including  in  his  list 
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*  the  Duke  of  OrleaiiB,  who  had  abdicated  his  tides  and  called  himadf 
PhiUppe  EgaHU'—vk.  144. 

but  in  these  details  concerning  the  Elections  he  does  not  make 
the  slightest  retrospect  to  the  Massacres;  and  by  placing  those 
events  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  in  hitt  narrative,  and  by 
carefully  omitting  the  date  of  the  elections^  he  contrives  to  conceal 
that  they  were  coincident  even  in  time,  and  thus  relieves  his 
admired  Convention  from  the  opprobrium  of  having  been  the 
child  of  the  Massacres.  To  be  sure  the  resemblance  of  the 
child  to  the  parent  deprives  M.  Thiers*  treachery  of  any  serious 
effect. 

The  similarity  of  the  cases  has  induced  us  to  produce  the 
latter  out  of  its  chronolc^cal  order ;  and  we  now  return  to  see 
how  M.  Thiers  treats  the  second  great  ^meute  of  the  Revolution 
'•"-which  was  still  more  important  than  the  (xffdire-IieveiHaH,  as 
it  produced  immediately  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
whence  may  be  dated  the  lawless  portion  of  the  Revolution*  Wif 
mean  the  insurrection  of  the  12th  July,  of  which  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Neoker  was — ^not,  as  M.  Thiers  wiUi  all  the  Jacobin  historians 
would  have  us  believe,  the  cause,  but-— the  opportunity  :-^ 

•  On  Sunday,  July  12,  a  report  was  spread  that  M.  Neckcr  had  been 
dismiBsed,  as  well  as  the  other  ministers,  and  that  the  gentlemen  men*- 
tioned  as  their  successors  were  almost  all  known  for  their  opposition  to 
the  popular  cause.  The  alarm  spread  throughout  Paris — the  people 
hurried  to  the  Palais  Royal.  A  young  man,  since  celebrated  for  hia 
republican  enthusiasm,  endowed  with  a  tender  hearty  but  an  impetuous 
spirit,  Camille  Desmoulins,  mounted  a  table,  held  up  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  shouting  To  arms !  plucked  a  leaf  from  a  tree,  of  which  he  made 
a  cockade,  and  exhorted  the  crowd  to  follow  his  example:  the  trees 
were  instantly  stripped.  The  people  then  repaired  to  a  museum  con- 
taining busts  in  wax.  They  seized  those  of  Necker  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  threatened,  it  was  said,  with  exile,  and  they  spread 
themselves  in  the  various  quarters  of  Paris.  This  mob  was  passing 
through  the  Rue  St«  HonortS  when  it  was  met  near  the  Place  Yen* 
ddme  by  a  detachment  of  the  Royal  German  regiment,  which  rushed 
upon  it^  and  wounded  several  persons,  among  whom  was  a  soldier  of 
the  French  guards.  The  latter,  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  people  and 
against  the  Royal  Germans,  with  whom  they  but  a  few  da^s  before  had 
a  quarrel,  were  in  barracks  near  the  Place  LotiU  XV\  They  fired 
upon  the  Royal  Germans.  The  Prince  de  Lambesc,  who  commanded 
this  regiment,  instantly  fell  back  on  the  Grarden  of  the  Tuileries, 
charged  the  people  who  were  quietly  waihing  there,  killed  an  old 
man  amidst  the  confusion,  and  cleared  the  garden.  Terror  now  becomes 
unbounded,  and  changes  into  fury.'-— i.  9*7. 

Now  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  grosser  series  of  mis- 
representations than  is  contained  in  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
which  is  compiled  without  discrimination  or  consistency  irom  the 
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herd  of  Jacobhi  libellers.  Who  would  not  think  that  all  this 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  was  a  sudden  impulse  ex** 
cited  by  the  dismissal  of  M.'Necker,  and  confined  to  the  parading 
two  busts?  But  we  have  direct  and  positive  evidence  that  these 
commotions  ware  announced^  and  indeed  had  actually  commenced^ 
as  early  as  the  7th  or  8tb — ^and  even  sooner*^that  the  attack  of 
the  Bastille  had  been  for  some  days  a  topic  of  public  discussion, 
and  that  the  dismissal  of  M.  Necker  onlv  accelerated  by  two 
days  the  insurrection  which  was  already  in  preparation.  (Pro^ 
c4dure  du  CMielet,  i.  182—191.) 

But  why  the  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans?  Why  Was  he 
coupled  with  M.  Necker  on  this  occasion  ?  Because  '  it  woi  said 
he  was  threatened  with  exile,*  A  ridiculous  pretence  t — the  truth 
is,  the  mob  was  his,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  bust  was  the 
signal  of  the  intended  change  of  dynasty.  But  we  are  further 
told  that  '  this  procession,  peaceably  carrying  the  busts  from  the 
Palais  Royal  along  the  Rue  St.  Honore  towards  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  was  rushed  upon  by  the  Royal  Allemand.'  M. 
Thiers  knows  or  might  have  known  that  this  procession  was  not 
this  accidental  and  unarmed  movement  that  he  chooses  to  describe 
it :  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  this  pretended  procession  was 
a  preconcerted  insurrection,  organized  and  launched  from  that 
offijcina  matuum,  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Beffroy  de  Rigny,  for 
instance,  a  patriotic  writer  of  considerable  note  in  his  day,  and 
who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  if  not  an  associate  of  the  insur- 
rectionary proceedings,  gives  us  this  account  (published  at  the 
moment)  of  what  he  himself  saw  of  the  affair :— - 

'  I  heard  that  there  was  some  commotion.  I  directed  my  steps  to 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple  [on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town  from  the 
Place  Louis  XV.] ;  there  I  saw  about  ^ve  or  six  thousand  men  march- 
ing rather  quick  and  in  no  very  regular  order — but  all  armed — some 
with  guns,  some  with  sabres,  some  with  pikes,  some  with  forks,  carry- 
ing wax  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  M.  Necker,  which  thev  had 
bwTowed  from  M.  Curtius  [a  sculptor,  who  had  an  exhibition  oi  wax 
figures  on  the  Boulevard  du  Tempie],  This  little  army^  as  it  passed 
along  the  Boulevard,  ordered  all  the  theatres  to  be  closed  that  evening, 
on  pain  of  being  burned.  This  armed  troop  received  reinforcements 
at  every  street  that  it  passed  [towards  the  Place  Louis  TLV .y-^Histoire 
ds  France  pendant  Trots  Mois  de  1189. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  the  Royal  Allemand  that  wantonly  charged 
an  unarmed  crowd,  which  in  a  sudden  effervescence  had  seised 
and  paraded  two  busts — ^it  was  an  '  army '  of  five  or  six  thousand 
armed  men  (increasing  in  numbers  as  they  proceeded),  which 
had  premeditatedly  bmrowed  the  two  busts  (which  were  returned 
to  the  owner  '  safe  and  sound'),  and  *  marched '  from  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine  to  brave,  if  not  to  attack,  the  troops  posted 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Place  Louis  XV:  for  the  protedtioa 
of  the  public  peace. 

M.  Thiers  in  his  first  edition  described  the  young  man  '  mth 
the  tender  heart!  Camille  Desmoulins,  who  made  the  motion  in 
the  Palais  Royals  as  known  for  his '  exaltation  d^moffOffiqtui' '—winch 
in  his  second  edition  he  softens  into  '  republican  enthusiasm,'  and 
he  omits  to  state  that  he  was  the  bloodthirsty  ruffian  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Procureur  Oiniral  de  la  Latderne,  and  the  6me  danmie 
of  Danton — both,  as  Desmoulins  himself  boasted,  belonging  to  that 
Orleanist  party  which  MM.  Mignet  and  Thiers  affect  to  believe 
never  existed.*  But  we  pass  over  these  and  several  other  gross 
mistakes  and  grosser  misrepresentations  in  M.  Thiers*  account,  to 
direct  particular  attention  to  the  alleged  '  attack  on  the  people 
quietly  walking  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  by  the  Prince  de 
Lambesa'  This  utter  falsehood  was  the  main  incentive  of  the  more 
extended  insurrection  which  ensued,  and  in  fact  overturned  the 
ancient  monarchy  of  France :  and  an  historian  of  common  honesty 
ought  to  have  made  himself  master  of  the  facts  of  so  important  a 
case — which  indeed  happen  to  be  better  and  more  authentically  es- 
tablished than  almost  any  other  event  of  the  Revolution.  As  this 
matter  is  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution, 
and,  above  all,  to  M.  Thiers*  veracity,  we  recall  the  particular 
attention  of  our  readers  to  his  assertion  :— 

*The  Prince  of  Lambesc,  at  the  head  of  his  regimtnt^  falls  back  (ee 
replie)  on  the  Grarden  of  the  Tuileries — charged  the  people  who  were 
quietly  walking  there — hiUed  an  old  man  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
and  clears  the  Garden.* — ^i.  97. 

In  the  whole  of  this  statement  there  is  not  one  word  of 
truth — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  or  question  about  the  facts,  for 
the  matter  was  the  subject  of  a  long,  full,  and  anxious  judicial  pro- 
ceeding— in  the  prochs  instituted  by  the  rebellious  Commune  of 
Paris  against  the  Prince  de  Lambesc — ^the  report  of  which  was 
officially  published  at  the  time,  and  is  now  before  us.  We  here  find 
from  the  original  evidence  of  a  host  of  witnesses,  that  the  regi- 
ment of  Royal  AUemand  being  drawn  up,  with  several  other 
bodies  of  troops,  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  was  pressed  upon  by  a 
crowd  of  assailants,  whose  near  approach  and  violence  rendered 
the  position  of  the  troops  very  perilous.  The  Prince  was  there- 
fore ordered  by  Baron  de  Bezenval,  who  commanded  the  whole, 
to  clear  away  the  mob  that  was  closing  round  them — not,  as  M. 


*  Here  we  Iiave  to  notice  another  of  M.  Thiers'  variances.  He  had  stated  in  his  first 
edition  that  this  faction  o(  Desmoulins  and  Danton  *  were  said  to  have  been  subjected 
{90UWU8)  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;*  but  that  would  seem  to  attribute  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  the  direction  of  the  Dautoniit  party,  and  therefore  the  Ats/onoii,  in  his  re- 
vised copy,  changes  toumU  into  unit, 
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Thiers  tayi>  by  falling  back  on  the  Garden^  but  by  coining  for- 
ward— and  not  by  chaiging,  but  by  slowly  advancing,  and  obliging 
the  crowd  to  retire  from  the  Place  over  the  drawbric^  into  die 
Garden ;  where  he  followed  them  no  fiurther  than  to  occupy  the 
interior  entrance  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  rioters.  So  far  was 
the  Prince  from  clearing  or  attempting  to  clear  the  Garden,  or 
charging  the  peaceable  promenaders,  that  the  detachment  made 
no  attempt  whatsoever  to  advance  beyond  the  entrance,  which  is 
confined  between  two  terraces;  but  the  mob  in  front,  and  on 
the  terraces  high  on  both  sides,  soon  became  so  numerous 
and  violent  as  to  force  him^  by  an  attack  of  stones,  broken 
bottles,  billets  of  wood,  and  other  missiles,  to  retreat  back 
again  from  the  Grarden  into  the  Place.  When  the  people  saw 
the  troops  about  to  execute  this  retreat,  they  made  a  rush  at  the 
drawbridge  to  endeavour  to  turn  it,  and  so  have  the  small  detach- 
ment at  their  mercy.  The  Prince,  seeing  this  attempt,  spurred 
his  horse  to  the  bridge^  and  just  as  he  reached  it,  a  man  who  had 
.been  endeavouring  to  turn  it,  laid  hold  of  his  bridle  and  en- 
deavoured to  unhorse  him.  The  Prince  thuS'  assailed  struck  the 
man  with  his  sabre,  and,  cutting  through  his  hat,  wounded  him 
in  the  head^  and  thus  intimidatmg  the  mob  secured  the  retreat 
of  the  troops.  The  man,  after  being  wounded,  walked  to  one  of 
the  garden-seats,  whence  the  mob  took  him,  and  laying  him  out 
yor  dead  on  a  kind  of  bier,  paraded  him  through  the  streets  to  the 
Palais  Royal  as  a  victim  wantonly  murdered  by  the  Prince  de  Lam- 
besc.  This  was  the  man  whom  M.  Thiers  states  to  have  been 
hilled — ^but  lo !  on  the  trial  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  one  of  the 
first  witnesses  examined  was  the  murdered  man  himself — a  school- 
master, Jean  Louis  Chauvel  by  name — ^who,  though  he  denied 
having  seized  the  Prince's  bridle,  or  taken  any  part  in  the  riot, 
admitted  that  he  was  at  the  edge  of  the  bridge  as  the  Prince  was 
endeavouring  to  pass ;  and  he  related,  with  a  naivete  and  candour 
which^  after  M.  Thiers*  tragic  versicm,  is  almost  amusing,  that 
*  after  receiving  the  blow  through  his  hat,  he  went  and  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  garden-seats,  whence  he  was  removed  bv  a  troop  of  persons  who 
gathered  round  him,  and  carried  him  to  the  PalaiB  Royal  and  afterwards 
home,  when  he  sent  for  his  surgeon  to  dress  the  wound,  and  was  in 
about  a  fortnight  quite  well  again.* — Proe^  du  Pr.  de  Lambesc,  p.  19. 
As  this  trial  did  not  take  place  for  six  months  after  the  event, 
we  can  excuse  some  writers  who  in  the  interval  adopted  a  not 
improbable  rumour  of  the  day ;  but  that  M.  Thiers  should  have 
repeated  it  in  1^3,  and  in  adl  his  subsequent  editions,  is  indis- 
putable evidence  of  either  the  most  unpardonable  negligence  or 
the  most  reprehensible  bad  faith,  and  in  either  case  would— even 
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if  it  itood  alone,  instead  of  being  surrounded  bj  crowdt  of  limilar 
cases— ^^irretrievably  destroy  the  character  of  the  hiBtorian  and  the 
credit  of  his  History. 

But  we  must  proceed  with  the  narrative  of  events.  The 
Monday  and  the  morning  of  Tuesday  were  employed  by  the  insur* 
gents  in  seising  arms  from  the  gunsmiths^  the  barracks  of  the 
troops  and  the  Invalides>  and  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday^  the 
14th>  the  Bastille  was  taken. 

*  The  share,'  says  M.  Thiers,  '  that  mot^  iiieai}#  had  in  produdng 
the  insurrection  of  Uie  14th  of  July  is  unknowni  and  will  probably  re* 
main  so  for  ever — ^but  *tis  little  matter — [pen  importe],  VaruioeratU 
was  conspiring — the  popular  party  might  well  conspire  in  iU  ^tfm^^tbe 
means  employed  were  the  same  on  both  sides.  The  question  is,  on  which 
side  was  justice  ?*— i.  p.  58. 

We  really  fear  that  the  repetition  of  such  outrageous  instances  of 
bad  faith  will  become  as  nauseous  to  our  readers^  as  we  have  found 
them  in  perusing  the  pages  of  M.  Thiers — but  as  they  form  in 
fact  the  staple  of  his  whole  work,  we  are  obliged,  with  whatever 
contempt  and  disgust,  to  reproduce  them. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  assertion  that  *  the  secret  means 
employed  to  bring  about  the  insurrection  of  the  14th  of  July  are^ 
and  will  always  be  unknown/  is  made  to  save  M.  Thiers  the 
trouble  of  finding  further  excuses  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  noto- 
rious share  in  those  riots; — and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  bringing  a  new  and  surprising  accusation  against  the  Royalist 
party,  he  makes  the  following  extraordinary  statement : — 

*  It  appears  that  a  grand  plan  had  been  devised  for  the  night  between 
the  14th  and  l5th: — that  Paris  was  to  be  attacked  on  seven  points— 
the  Palus  Royal  surrounded — the  Assembly  dissolved,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  23rd  of  June  submitted  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris— and 
finally  that  the  wants  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  supplied  by  a  bank- 
ruptcy and  paper  money  [biUets  {V^taf].  So  much  is  certain — ^that  the 
Cummandants  of  the  troops  had  received  orders  to  advance  from  the  14di 
to  the  15th — ^that  the  paper  money  bad  been  prepared^-that  the  barracks 
of  the  Swiss  Guards  were  full  of  ammunition  ImuniHons — military 
stores  in  general] — and  that  the  Grovemor  of  the  Bastille  had  disfurnished 
the  fortress  [diminagi\  with  the  exception  of  some  indispensable  articles 
of  famiture.' — ShoberVe  Trans.^  i.  p.  65. 

On  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notorious  falsehood  and  arrant 
nonsense  we  must  first  observe,  that  the  statement,  as  above  quoted, 
is  a  fraudulent  variation  from  M.  Thiers*  own  first  edition.  la 
that  edition  the  attack  of  Paris— ^the  dissolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly, &C.*— had  been  stated  only  as  '  on  a  dii,* — U  was  said^^vflnch 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  true  enough;  but  M.  Thiers  in  his  subse- 
quent editions  expunged  the  cm  a  cft^  and  left  the  naked  aeiertioni 
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whidi  wrA  utterly  Mmi  But  that  in  A  trifle.  The 
tial  fact  11,  not  onlj  that  no  tuch  things  had  any  emiitenoe^ 
adcl>  what  more  imtnediately  coiicerai  M.  Thietv*  ortdit  and  thm^ 
raoter^  that  th^re  ii  not  the  stnalleftt  colour  o)r  pretence  for  any 
|)art  of  the  itataiinetit— that  etery  detail  of  it  has  been  fullj  litid 
jndidallj  disptoved'^that  in  ito  present  shape  and  combination  it 
is  altogether  a  mdst  wilftll  atid  andacioni  fraud.  While  the  events 
were  still  fresh  in  memory  and  hot  in  popular  feeling i  there  Was  a 
regular  legal  inquiry  into  all  the  oircumstances,  by  the  trial-^before 
the  lately  re-organi»sd  tribunsl  of  the  CMitki,  for  the  Hew  crime  of 
L^-NatioH,  *  or  High  Treason  against  th«  People>^K>f  MM.  de 
Barentin  and  Puysegur^  ministers  at  the  time^  of  Marshal  Broglii^ 
commander-^in-ohief^  and  Of  the  Baron  de  Besenral^  the  General 
of  the  Swiss  Guards  (already  mentioned)^  who  then^  as  he  had  for 
the  eight  preceding  years>  commanded  all  the  troopi  in  and 
around  Paris^  and  who  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Reroln- 
tionists  for  the  cotifidence  which  the  King,  tod  pariionlarly-*as 
it  was  said  ad  uwidiam^--^h€  Quem  placed  in  him.  The  chirges 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  rebellions  Commune  of  Pars! 
comprised  most  of  the  absurd  allegations  which  M.  Thiers 
has  revived-^bsurdy  says  Bezenval  himself,  '  to  the  degree  of  a 
pitiable  intanUyt — projects  of  the  siege  of  Paris— *massaore-«-* 
red-hot  shot,  and  so  forth.'--^JIfi^.  cfa  B§j.  ii«  p.  880.)  But 
there  was  not  eren  a  shadow  of  proof;  and  this  offioer>  who  had 
three  times,  with  great  difficulty,  escaped  being  hanged  h  h 
lani€t*ne,  tras,  with  all  his  co-accused^  eren  in  those  days,  acquitted 
from  the  '  insans '  charges  which  M»  Thiers  has  again  ralMd  up 
in  this  calumnious  romance  which  he  calls  a  Hbtory. 

The  teproducticm  of  these  charges  after^  and  unihaui  Onsf 
mention  of,  this  judicial  and  contemporaneous  disproof,  is  a  fair 
test  of  the  historian's  veraci^ :  but  it  is  also  a  specimen  either  of 
his  own  want  of  thought  and  judgment,  or^  which  is  more  pro* 
bable,  his  utter  contempt  for  the  understanding  of  his  readers. 
There  are  two  points,  however^  of  this  strange  statement  that 
deserve  particular  notioe« 

'  The  barracks  of  the  Swiss  were  full  of  mtmUumi*'  Uil* 
doubtedly  the  Swiss  Guards  should  have  been  supplied  With 
the  necessary  stores  and  provisions,  whether  they  were  U>  be 
moved  or  not ;  and  indeed  any  unusual  accumulation  of  '  muni- 
tions '  in  the  barrwiks  would  prote  that  they  rather  apprehended 
than  intended  an  attack ;  but  in  truth  there  is  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, and  amongst  others  that  of  M*  de  Beaenval  himselfi  that 
' — — ..__.-  '    -  ■■  ■■• 

♦  *  Ce  mot  dent  s*enrichi»ait  la  langue  r^yolutionnaire  indiqua  no  d^lit  qu'on  is 
garda  bien  de  d^ner  a6n  d*eii  rendre  Vapplication  p]uf  commode.*— itfiMl.  (U  BttMttu, 
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nol  only  were  no  provident  meainres  of  any  kind  token— but  thai,  on 
the  oontrar  j«  the  most  obvious  precautions  had  been  inooDoeivmbly 
neglected — and  this  M.  Thiers  himself  blindly  intimates  in  the 
last  and  most  wonderful  member  of  this  wonderful  paragraph : — 
'  The  Governor  of  the  Bastille  had  w^misked  the  fortress,  with 
the  exception  of  some  indispensable  articles.'     One  translation 
says  disfumished — the  other,  removed  all  his  fkrmture — the  ori- 
ginal^ '  le  Oouvemeur  de  la  Bastille  avait  dhnhiag^s  which,  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  words>  would  mean  removed  both  hims€lf  and 
furniture.     We  know  not  whether  M.  Thiers,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Paris  dates  only  from  1821,  and  who,  as  it  appears  from  other 
passages^  was  in  18!23  by  no  means  aufait  of  the  ancient  topography 
of  the  ci^,  was  aware  that  the  Governor's  residence  made  no  part  of 
the  fortress — but  was  an  exterior  and  separate  building ;  it  seems 
not"*— as  he  applies  the  term  diminagi  to  la  place — the  fortress. 
But  whatever  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  ambiguous  term,  the 
result  to  which  M .  Thiers  comes  is  this — ^that  the  royal  fortre»  of 
the  Bastille  was  unfurnished,  because  it  was  about  to  become  the 
head-quarters  of  the  royal  army,  with  which  it  was  to  co-operate. 
Now  if  the  Governor  hsA  famished  the  place,  it  might  have  been 
said  that  he  was  apprehensive  of  being   attacked;  but  to  d^ 
manager,  whatever  may  be  M.  Thiers*  meaning  of  that  term,  at 
the  moment,  and  with  the  view,  of  making  the  place  a  point 
dappui  of  an  attack  on  Paris,  would  be  the  grossest  absurdity. 
But  we  must  add  a  far  more  important  fact,  which  M.  Thiers 
does  not  mention — ^the  fortress  had  been^  in  fact,  left  *  heinously 
unprovided '  of  men,  ammunition,  and  provisions.     With  this  for- 
midable army,  which  surrounded  Paris  in  such  force  as  to  be 
sufficient  to  attack  the  city  on  seven  separate  points, '  and  which,* 
says  M.  Thiers,   'struck   horror   into  the  minds  of  men* — ^the 
Bastille  was  left  with  a  garrison  of  eiahty^two  Invalides,  and  thirty- 
two  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  who  had  been  sent  there  on  the  7th — 
after  which  day,  in  spite  of  the  growing  agitation  in  the  city,  not 
<me  man  was  added ;  and  to  complete  the  incredible  apathy  and 
negligence  of  the  Government,  they  had  no  '  munitions '  for  either 
attack  or  defence,  and  not  one  daxfs  provisions  ;  and  in  this  state 
of  things  M.  Thiers  does  not  blush  to  assert,  and  to  repeat,  that 
the  Government  had  meditated  a  general  attack  on  Paris  on  the 
very  day  when  the  Bastille  was  found  without   bread  for  the 
next.    It  would  have  been  an  infinitely  more  reasonable  inference 
from  all  the  known  and  certain  facts,  that  treachery  in  some  high 
quarter  must  have  occasioned  so  strange  a  neglect  of  the  most 
obvious  and   most  necessary  precautions  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 
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His  details  of  the  actual  capture  of  the  Bastille — though  of 
comparatively  less  importance — still  deserve  a  short  notice  as 
striking  instances  of  his  premeditated  misrepresentations. 

*  No  succoars  arriving,  the  Qovemor  seized  a  match  with  the  inten- 
tion cf  blowing  up  the  fortress ^  but  the  garrison  opposed  it  and  obliged 
him  to  surrender.* — i.  p.  61. 

This  is  an  entire  perversion  of  the  fact  The  Governor  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  think  of  surrendering,  and 
exhibited  no  romantic  point  of  honour  as  to  defending — much 
less  '  hhwinff  up  the  fortress  '—on  the  contrary,  what  gave  rise  to 
M.  Thiers'  foolish  story  tells  just  the  other  way.  The  Governor 
wanted  to  capitulate,  but  the  blood-thirsty  mob  refused  quarter ; 
upon  which  the  Governor  wrote  and  threw  across  the  ditch  a 
message  to  say  '  We  are  willing  to  surrender  provided  we  are 
assured  that  the  garrison  shall  not  be  massacred ;  but  if  you  do 
not  accept  our  capitulation  we  shall  blow  up  the  fortress  and 
the  neighbourhood*  {Bert,  de  Mol.  i.  237  ;  *  Journal  de  la  Prise 
de  la  Bastille,  par  un  de  ses  Defenseurs/  Rev.  Ret.  3,  p.  290.) 
The  Governor  employed  this  menace  of  blowing  up  both  the 
fortress  and  the  assaiUmts  only  to  save  the  lives  of  the  garri- 
son— for  as  to  blowing  up  the  Bastille  rather  than  surrender,  it 
never  came  into  any  one's  head — ^how  should  it  ?  What  worse 
could  ^e  mob  do  than  destroy  the  royal  f<»*tress? 

*  The  besiegers  approached,  promising  not  to  do  any  mischief;  the 
Invalides,  attacked  by  the  populace,  were  only  saved  from  their  fury  by 
the  zealous  interference  of  the  French  Quards.  The  Swiss  found  means 
to  escape.^ 

Who  would  not  imagine  from  this  statement  that  the  Invalides 
and  Swiss  were  all  saved,  as  the  capitulation  guaranteed  ?-^now 
hear  the  fact : — 

^  Most  of  the  Invalides  remaining  in  the  courts  of  the  fortress  were 
put  to  death  in  the  most  merciless  manner ;  two  of  them  were  hanged 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville — the  French  Guards  saved  others  who  were  fortu* 
nate  enough  to  have  escaped  from  their  assassins.' — Bert,  de  Moleville, 
vol.  i.  p.  24. 

As  to  the  Swiss — their  own  officer  relates^- 

*  We  experienced  every  sort  of  outraffe.  We  were  threatened  with 
massacre  in  all  possible  shapes — at  length  I  and  some  of  my  men  were 
taken  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  On  the  way  I  was  assailed  with  all  kinds 
of  weapons,  and  saved  only  by  the  zeal  of  one  of  the  Guards,  who  pro- 
tected me.  Two  of  my  men  were  massacred  close  behind  me.' — 1  Bev. 
Bet,  ib. 

The  rest — the  '  dibris — the  hrohen  remains — as  he  emphati- 
cally terms  it — of  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  escaped  by 
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a  coaeuneiice  of  ferttmate  aooidents  which  deeeli^  iha  ferocity 
ef  the  mob  t  but  what  boeame  of  the  olhen  he  does  not  teem  to 
hare  known ;  aad  the  total  nuraber  of  either  Swiss  or  Inrmlidee 
massaored  in  the  Bastille,  or  afterwards  in  the  streets,  was  ««rer« 
we  believe,  aseertained.     M,  Thiers,  in  a  subsequent  patsago*  die* 
patches  the  whole  of  this  butchery  in  thre$  wcH«ds— '<  other  ▼iotims 
fM ' — ^but  who  these  victims  were^^whether  of  the  garrison  or  the 
besi^ers*--*or  whether  they  did  not/bfl  in  the  £sir  OGUEifliot,  or  what 
was  the  number  of  victims,  M.  Thiers  does  not  afford  us  a  hint. 
And  yet  there  wa$  a  eiroumstanee  in  these  latter  massaoras 
which  M.  Thiers*  silence  wiU  not  obliterate  from  the  history  ef 
France.     In  them  was  first  employed  that  new  ifistrument  of 
death,  '  Im  kmhrm  ;*  but,  wonderful  to  say,  that  watchword  of 
murder,  which  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  early  Revolutioa-wfiram 
which  one  of  M*  Thiers*  pet  patriots,  CamiUe  Desmoulins,  *ni 
0V0e  %m  cwur  Umi^y   took   his  bloody  title^-pwhioh  has  been 
adopted  into  modem  editions  of  the  DtcHwrnair^  A  TAettihrne^r-- 
(^  Lantbrni — LANTBRNin-^ser<»  d$  suppKoe  me  b  pwph  mt 
ewmmmnoemmt  de  Jb  lUcohiHem  fedioient  sukir,*  fta)r*T4his  re- 
markable word,  we  say,  is  not  permitted  to  sully  the  puri^ 
of  M.  Thiers'  page ;  and  as  one  may  read  M«  Migne^s  *  History  ^ 
without  knowing  that  there  was  such  an  implement  as  the  Ouil- 
loHne,  so  we  must  read  M,  Thiers*  without  any  light  from  the 
LantetM. 

We  cannot  r^stn  froin  adding  two  minute  ciroumstaDces  with 
which  M.  Thiers  concludes  his  account  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille.  In  describing  the  triumphal  procession  of  it^  eon* 
querors,  he  states — 

*  The  keys  of  the  BaBtille  were  carried  at  the  end  of  a  bi^yonet  A 
bloody  band,  raised  above  the  crowd,  exhibited  ji  stock-^hueMe^i  was 
that  of  the  Gbvemor  Be  Launay.-^-Bi.  110. 

Hisi^«rt*it4aJU0?^t  wasbil  hba9  itrr-This,  the  first  of  those  fright 
ful  esbibitions  that  became  so  rf^pidly  the  standards  a^id  Urophi^ 
of  Parisian  valour,  was  surely  not  undeserving  Uie  nqfife  of  ^9 
impartial  historian,  evm  though  '\\  did  not  excitis  his  indignation 
and  bPFTor*  M,  Thiers  indef4  Add«i  thi^t  M,  d§  I^up^  was 
*Ma9JM(  yet  oven  tb^dry  md  tar4y  atst^went  is  a  miserr 
able  equivooation*<«<^e  was  ^et  ^  bebea4«4  '-^e  W4#  vimtmr^ 
after  a  long  and  miserable  agony,  and  bis  h^ad  wai  h(kAeA 
0jf  after  death,  placed  on  a  pike,  and  paraded  through  all 
Paris — ^though  M.  Thiers'  historic  eye  could  see  only  a  stoek'^ 
Imekhl 
Immediately  after  these  horrars  anQtbw  yiotim  was  added^«-< 
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M.  de  Flettellei^die  Prtfvdt  dea  Marchands — chief  magistrate 
of  Paris.  For  this  marder  M.  Thiers  has  also  sereral  palliatives^ 
with  which  we  will  not  disgust  our  readers.  We  will  notice  only 
one  common  to  the  Pr^vdt's  case,  and  that  of  M.  de  Launay : — 

*  Oh  pr^end  that  a  letter  had  been  found  on  De  Launay  from 
Flcsselles,  in  which  he  said,  **  Hold  out  while  I  amuse  the  Parisians 
with  cockades."  * — vol.  i.  p.  69. 

We  must  beg  our  English  readers  not  to  connect  the  word 
^prAend^  with  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  English  word  pretend-^ 
their  meanings  being  sometimes  nearly  opposite.  '  PRfiTBNDRS,' 
says  the  '  Dictionnaire  de  1' Acad4mie/  '  mffmAe,  tOHiemr  qffirma- 
tivement — Ore  persaadji* — Pr^tendre  signifies  to  assert-^g  be 
persuaded  qf  tAe  tnUh  qf  a  foot.  We  bci^  them  also  to  observe 
that  M.  Tmert  uses  ^ prAend'  in  the  present  tense,  and  not  pri- 
tendait.  If  be  bad  said  'on  pr^tmdaUi^  we  should  have  referred 
it  to  the  calumnies  of  the  time;  but  M«  Thiers  says  pretend, — it 
if  assertedy"-as  if  it  were  now  a  received  opinion.  But  M.  Thiers 
knows  very  well  that  no  one  now  believes — nor,  indeed,  ever  did 
•*^this  most  incredible  story:  he  knows  ih9X,fiftv  years  ago,  M. 
Bertrand  de  Molevillc'-'a  gendeman  of  the  highest  station  and 
character,  upon  whose  'Annals  of  the  Revolution'  M.  Thiers 
frequently  relies,  though,  with  bis  usual  inconsistency,  he  as  fre* 
quently  garbles  and  depreciates  the  authority  to  which  be  is  so 
largely  indebted — M.  Bertrand  de  Molevillei  we  say«  eonde^ 
scended  to.  expose  this  absurd  calumny;  and  had,  we  should 
have  supposed,  extinguished  it  for  ever.  But  no  1  Calumny  is 
never  too  dead  nor  too  rotten  to  withstand  the  galvanic  process 
of  M.  Thiers*  revolutionary  enthusiasm. 

The  real  character  of  all  this  series  of  events — ^their  causes 
and  concatenation — which  M.  Thiers  so  elaborately  obscures, 
will  be  explained,  we  think,  to  the  surprise  and  horror  of  our 
readers,  by  a  document  which  any  French  historian — and  above 
all  those  of  the  Revolutionary  school — might  be  reluctant  to 
quote,  and  which  the  English  writers  have  probably  not  known> 
but  which  was  judicially  published  in  Pans  in  January,  1790> 
and  which  we  find  in  a  supplement  to  the  Jewmud  de  Parte  of 
the  26th  of  that  month. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  the  trials  before  the  Chitelet,  in  which 
the  Prince  de  Lambesc  and  M«  de  Beienval  were  acquitted.  As 
those  trials  were  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  it  was  attempted  to 
intimidate  the  judges,  or,  if  that  should  fail,  to  massacre  the 
prisoners,  by  ecdlecting  round  the  Ch&telet  the  same  sanguinary 
mobs  that  had  committed  all  the  former  enormities,  At  this  mo* 
inent»  however,  Lafayette  and  bis  friends  were  in  power ;.  be,,  with 
the  National  Guard,  protected  the  tribunal;  some  of  th'e'ttiob 
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were  arrested ;  and  of  one  of  them*  we  bare  before  us  the  following 

extraordinary  examination  and  confession : — 
*  Chatblbt  db  Paris. 

'  I6ih  January,  1790. 

'  Interrogatory  of  Francis  Felix  Denote  now  a  prisoner  in  ike  CJUttdet, 
aged  thirty-ihree  years,  by  profession  a  cook,  out  of  place,  and  re- 
siding in  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 

^  Asked— How  long  he  has  been  out  of  place,  and  how  he  has  lived  ? 
<  Answers — ^That  he  has  been  six  months  out  of  place ;  and  that  he 

has  lived  with  his  wife,  who  embroiders,  and  is  very  well  able  to  8up« 

port  him. 

*  Asked-^Whsit  he  did  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  and  the  subsequent 
days? 

*  Answers — ^That  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  in  the  afternoon,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  the  procession  of  the  busts  of  M.  Necker  and  M.  d'Orl^ans,  he 
joined  the  party  that  were  carrying  them,  and  crying  "  Vive  M.  Necker  V* 
<<  Vive  M.  d*  OrUans  !** — that  he  proceeded  thus  as  far  as  the  Palais 
Royal;  that  there  four  persons  proposed  that  they  should  go  to  the 
Place  Louis  XV.  to  prevent  the  troops  from  massacring  the  people, 
whom  they  were  pursuing;  that  he,  deponent,  went  with  all  the 
rest ;  that  the  troops — amongst  whom  was,  as  he  heard  said,  the  Prince 
de  Lambesc — dispersed  and  sabred  them  ;  that  he,  deponent,  was  over- 
set, and  was  struck  by  several  stones,  and  heard  one  gunshot ;  that  to 
avoid  the  stones  that  were  flying  about,  he  lay  down  flat  on  a  heap  of 
building-stones  on  the  Place;  that  on  rising  he  picked  up  a  dragoon's 
hdmet,  which  he  kept,  and  carried  away ;  that  in  returning  he  cried  out, 
as  he  went  along,  <<  Citizens !  be  on  your  guard  to-night !'' — that  he  then 
went  home,  and  did  not  go  out  again  that  day. 

*  That  on  the  next  morning,  Monday — hearing  that  the  citizens  had 
taken  arms — he  joined  them  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve 
with  his  helmet  on  Ids  head.  That  he,  deponent,  went  with  the  people 
to  get  the  arms  from  the  Popincourt  barracks ;  that  he,  having  already  a 
gun,  marched  at  the  head  and  prevented  the  people  stopping  by  the  way 
to  take  the  wine  of  two  shops — that  when  they  reached  the  barracks  they 
armed  themselves  with  guns,  and  he,  deponent,  took  care  that  those  only 
who  were  steady  and  able  to  use  arms  should  have  any :  that  thus  armed, 
the  crowd  went  different  ways ;  that  he,  deponent,  with  one  body  came 
to  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe; — that  diese  were  told  **to  go  home;  that  they 
were  about  to  organise  districts  in  order  to  take  prudent  measures ;'' — 
that  he,  deponent,  went  hooie»  and  thence  to  his  district  (St  Opportune), 
and  with  other  citizens  formed  patroles  that  day  and  others — so  that  in 
fact  he,  deponent,  was  eight  days  and  nights  continually  on  foot  to  fnain-' 
tain  good  order,  (!) 

*  M.  Bertraod  de  MoleFille— trauoHideiitlj  the  beit  hittorian,  ai  far  as  his  work 
extends,  of  the  Revolutioii,  both  from  his  informatioD,  his  accnracy  and  candour— 
mendoos  the  circumstance  as  slightly  noticed  in  the  Moniintr  of  the  15tii  of  January, 
1790,  hot  he  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  the  original  deposition.  The  fellow  was 
well  ^smmif  and  seemed  very  much  surprised  that  so  useful  a  patriot  should  be  arrested. 

'?can  exist  that  he  was  one  of  those  tmfioftd  to  conduct  these  atiocifties. 

*That 
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^  That  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday  was  employed  in  going  to  fteize 
the  arms  at  the  Invalides ;  that,  being  informed  in  the  afternoon  that 
there  was  a  movement  towards  the  BastiUe,  he  went  also  to  get»  like  the 
rest,  a  gun — and  some  powder  and  ball,  according  to  a  message  from  the 
Governor  of  that  fortress  to  the  rector  (cur^)  of  St.  Paul's.  Soon  after 
he  had  entered  the  Bastille  he  heard  that  the  people  were  conducting 
M.  de  Launay  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  That  he,  deponent,  hastened  after 
him  and  overtook  him  near  the  Arcade  of  St.  John  [one  of  the  entrances 
to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve],  and  never  quitted  him  till  they  came  to  the  barrier 
in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville : — that  then  the  people  cried  out,  "  Hang 
him,  hang  him ! "  That  M.  de  Launay,  seeing  that  the  people  were  at- 
tacking without  hearing  him,  called  out — opening  his  eyes  and  grinding  his 
teeth — '*  Put  me  to  death  ai  once  ;*'  that  at  that  moment  several  per- 
sons unknown  to  this  deponent  fell  on  M.  de  Launay  with  bayonets, 
gims,  pistols,  and  other  weapons ;  that  he,  deponent,  who  was  standing 
near  M.  de  Launay,  received  a  violent  kick,  which  forced  him  to  fall 
back  a  little ;  but  afterwards,  the  people  seeins  his  helmet,  said,  ^'  Come, 
dragoon,  he  struck  you — cut  off  his  head;**  that  although  M.  de 
Launay  had  been  dead  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  in  spite  of  his  own  re- 
pugnance, he  began  with  a  sabre  that  they  gave  him  to  endeavour  to 
separate  the  head  from  the  body;  but  finding  the  sabre  too  blunt, 
he  took  out  his  pocket-knife*  and  finished  the  operation.  That  the 
head,  being  thus  separated,  was  placed  on  the  end  of  a  pike;  and 
that  he,  deponent,  still  pressed  and  solicited  by  the  people,  carried 
that  head  about  the  streets  \mtil  the  close  of  day;  that  the  person 
who  carried  the  head  of  M.  de  Flesselles  having  joined  him,  they  both 
came  and  deposited  the  heads  at  the  lower  jail,  for  which  they  gave 
him  a  crown ;  that  he  had  promised  the  people  to  carry  about  tbie  head 
next  day,  but  on  getting  home  he  reflected  seriously  on  this  event.  That 
he  so  little  thought  that  he  was  compromising  himself  in  this  afiair, 
that  he  prepared  several  addresses  [claiming,  as  it  would  seem,  some 
additional  reward]  ;  that  he  even  presented  them  to  the  deputies  who 
came  next  day  to  Paris ;  to  some  of  whom  he  even  said  that  he  had  rid 
society  of  a  monster,  and  hoped  he  might  receive  a  medal  as  a  reward 
for  having  gone  to  take  the  arms  from  the  barracks  and  the  InvaHdes, 
and  particularly  from  the  prison  of  La  Force,  where  the  jailer  evnsented 
to  deliver  them,  he,  deponent,  having  politely  invited  him  so  to  do.  He 
adds,  that  about  an  hour  before  he  cut  off  M.  de  Launay's  head  he  had 
taken  a  small  glass  of  brandy,  into  which  he  had  poured  some  gun- 
powder, which  had  turned  his  head.  He  knows  that  several  persons 
came  to  his  residence  next  morning  to  get  from  him  the  receipt  for  the 
two  heads  which  he  had  received  from  the  turnkey  at  the  jail,  and  that 
not  having  found  him  at  home,  they  forged  a  receipt,  by  means  of 
which  he  has  heard  that  they  obtained  the  heads,  giving  the  receipt  to 
the  jailers.' 

We  must  here  pause  a  moment  in  this  astonishing  narrative  to 

*  On  the  prodnction  of  the  knife  it  wm  obterved  to  him  that  it  wm  rather  tnudl  for 
•ach  an  operation.  He  replied  that  he  was  a  cook,  and  had  been  bred  a  butcher,  and 
therefore  anew  how  to  drntcU^MmUewr,  15th  Janqaiy,  1790. 
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remind  our  readen  that  a  week  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
Messrs.  Foulon  and  Berdiier^-the  first,  one  of  the  rainistrj 
named  to  succeed  that  which  was  dissolved  bj  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Necker,  and  the  latter  his  son-in-law — were  massacred  in 
the  Place  de  Greve  on  the  most  absurd  pretexts,  and  in  the  moat 
cruel  manner^  and  their  heads,  and  the  hmrt  of  M«  Berthier, 
were  paraded  through  the  town*  Mt  Thiers  on  this  occasioii 
says  that  M.  Foulon  was  banged  '  i  un  r^verbere'-*--a  rf/fecfor--* 
an  inoffensive  synomrme  which  he  ^nploys  to  avoid  using  the  true 
and  tedinica]  description  of  jl  2a  louUerme-^he  even  admits  that 
M.  Foulon*s  head  was  promenaded  through  Paris— but  he  docs 
not  condescend  to  mention  the  Ammj  and  Aeaif  of  M.  Berthi^-; 
and  he  sums  up  this  new  tragedy  by  observing,  that 

'  These  murders  must  have  been  planned  (e^nduiu)  either  by  the  per- 
sonal enemies  of  M.  Foulon  or  by  those  of  tiie  public  welfare ;  for  though 
the  fury  of  the  people  had  been  suontaneous  at  the  sight  of  the  victims, 
as  most  popular  movements  are,  tneir  original  arrest  must  have  been  the 
result  of  concert.*— 'vol.  i.  p.  127. 

Here  again  M.  Thiers  misrepresents,  and  endeavours  to  sepa* 
rate  this  case  from  the  other  events ;  the  fury  of  the  people  was 
not  spontaneouso^^and  the  concert  and  combinaticm,  wUch  no 
doubt  existed,  were  no  other  than  the  concert  and  oombinatioii 
which  had  been  at  work  lor  the  preceding  ten  days — for  here 
again  we  find  Francis  Felix  Denot  acting  Uie  same  part  that  he 
had  done  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th,  and  as  he  boasted  that  he 
did  'fir  eight  days  aJUr^'^'BxA  it  was  on  the  eighth  day  that 
these  gentlemen  were  massacred.  Thus  proceeds  this  wretches 
deposition  :-^ 

*  This  deponent  further  dfcdares,  that  on  the  day  that  M.  BeitUer 
was  brought  to  the  Hdtsl  de  Yillet  he,  deponeui,  was  on  the  Piasa  da 
Gr&vs,  but  he  participated  in  no  way  hi  that  assaasination— but  he  was 
so  close  to  that  tenible  execution,  that  ha  heard  the  aaid  Berthier  say  to 
the  people,  <*  Spare  me,  my  friends,  I  am  inuooent;  I  will  rive  you  a 
million,  or  several  millions  %  that  the  said  Berthier  waa  not  hanged  at 
the  gallows  of  la  UvU^nm^  but  massacred  by  the  sabres  of  the  soldiers; 
that  amongst  others  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  Boyak  Cravatte  cut 
open  his  belly  with  his  sabre ;  that  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  ha,  depo* 
nent,  fell  upon  tha  body.wmiat  an  individual  to  him  unknown  lore  eut 
the  heart  of  M,  Berthier,  and  placed  it  in  his,  deponent's,  hand-— and 
that  the  soldier  took  himbv  the  collar  and  said,  '*  Come,  dragoon,  carry 
this  heart  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville"--*that  he  did  so  carry  it,  and  ebHnmed 
an  audience  ofM.dela  Fayette^  and  on  leaving  M.  de  la  Fayette  and 

*  111  M  we  think  of  moit  porti  of  lA%ette*i  conduct*  we  do  not  infer  fhun  this 
•tsttment  that  he  gave  any  countenance  to  thif  hideous  Tititor.  It  ii  dear  that  at  that 
moment  both  he  and  Bailly  weie  in  slmoit  as  mneh  dwnssr  as  ths  actual  vistimt,  and 
were  forced  to  eubmit  to  the  odious  ssigtnoies  of  tht  mobs. 
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eoming  down  tii0  tUin  of  theHdttl  do  Vllk,  the  itme  lolditr  atuok  tho 
heart  on  the  end  of  his  sabnu  and  forced  him,  deponent,  to  carry  it  about 
-<*that  they  went  through  eeveral  streeta  of  Parisi  e^d  to  the  Palaia 
Roya),  and  tbM  at  Uit,  ivhile  he  end  the  aoldier  were  getting  their  eupper 
in  a  publicohottw  in  one  of  the  t treeta  that  lead  into  the  Rue  St<  Houor<S» 
the  people  came  und  demanded  the  heart  from  them,  and  that  deponent 
threw  it  out  of  the  window  to  them,  and  doea  not  know  what  became  of 
the  heart  afterwards  ^  and  deponent  farther  says,  that  he  has  nothing 
more  to  reproach  himself  with,  in  all  the  unlucky  events  that  heve  since 
happened: — ^that  he  accompanied,  indeed,  M.  Lafayette  to  VersailUi  on 
the  ith  tff  October  last,  but  took  no  part  in  the  murder  of  the  Royal 
Guards,  but  only  possessed  himself  of  a  $koe  belonging  to  one  of  those 
diat  were  killed,  to  show  it  in  Parie. 

<  .4«Ae^  if  he  waa  not  excited  to  out  pffM.de  Launay'a  head,  tooanry 
M.  Bertbier'a  heart  at  the  point  of  a  iftbrei  and  to  attend  all  the  moba 
thet  h»ye  ^^ted,  «nd  if  he  hM  not  received  sums  of  money  for  doing 
ao? 

*  4n9W€r9^  that  he  has  not  been  excited  bv  any  one  in  particular,  but 
by  the  people  in  gener^li  as  he  before  stated ;  that  he  has  received  no- 
thing for  these  actions — that  he  has  ten  or  a  dozen  times  played  the 
bassoon  in  certain  processions  of  women  to  St,  Qenevi^ve,  and  that  he 
received  three  or  four  livres  for  each  turn.'— ^SWpplAnwU  cw  Journal  do 
Parisy  26  Jan.  1790. 

Such  is  the  real  picture  of  the  Revolution! — ^the  portrait  ad 
vivum — not  aa  outlined  by  Mignet  or  varnished  by  Thiers,  but 
the  living  image — ^which  to  get  rid  of  and  obliterate,  and  to  throw 
a  veil  over  its  nuthors,  and  clouds  of  suspicion  over  its  vietims,  is 
the  sole  objeet  of  these  pretended  Histories.  We  need  enter 
into  no  detailed  observations  on  Denot's  deposition,  a  strange  and 
frightful  mixture  of  oonfession  and  concealment — but  which — as 
it  is  always  the  case  when  %h^  criminal  is  allowed  to  talk-— invo- 
luntarily reveals  what  it  attempts  to  conceal.  Can  any  one 
believe  that  it  was  '/ofoflfy,'  or  *  accident ^*  or  *  spontaneous  excite- 
ment/ aa  M.  Thiers  indulgently  phrases  it,  that  occasioned  this 
cook  out  of  place  to  be  an  active  leader  in  all  these  successive 
scenes — ^in  the  insyrreption  of  the  12th  of  July — ^in  the  plunder 
of  arms  on  the  13th — tbe  attack  of  the  Bastille  on  the  14th — 
in  the  vatrolee  that  filled  Paris  with  terror  for  the  ensuing  week 
--rin  the  murderous  riot  of  the  22nd — to  be  the  person  who 
sawed  off  and  paraded  M.  de  Launay*s  head  on  the  14th — who 
tore  out  and  paraded  the  heart  of  M.  Berthier  on  the  22nd — 
who  for  ten  days  was  distinguished  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
by  the  helmet,  the  trophy  and  the  proof  of  the  popular  agres- 
sion— and  who  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  went  to  sup  with 
his  brother  murderer,  having  on  their  table  the  heart  of  their 
victim,  which,  on  the  requisitions  of  the  mob  outside^  thev  threw 
out  of  the  window  ?— -Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  was  a  chain  of 
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preconcerted  dmeutes;  and  how  can  M.  Thien  hope  to  persuade 
any  man  of  common  sense  that '  Far  r^pandu  *  by  Egalite  in  pre- 
paring such  scenes  and  in  hiring  such  actors  was  'without  any  in- 
fluence on  the  Revolution  T  Of  this  wonderful  deposition^  or  of  him 
who  made  it,  we  find  no  subsequent  notice.  The  mob  soon  after  ter- 
rified the  Chfttelet  into  an  iniquitous  sentence  of  death  against  M. 
de  Favras>  of  which  M.  Thiers^  in  his  usual  ambiguous  way,  aflTects 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  pronounced  '  from  fear  or  from  convic- 
tion.' Certain  it  is  that  the  tribunal  was  never  again  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  any  further  trouble  to  Denot  or  his  employers. 
Everything  about  him  seems  to  have  been  buried  and  forgotten 
in  the  universal  terror  that  ensued,  and  we  do  not  know  that  the 

Jroceedings  of  the  ChlLtelet  have  ever  been  reprinted ;  but  an 
istorian  ought  to  have  examined  such  ordinary  publications  as 
the  Moniteur  and  the  Journal  de  Paris;  and  although  the  de- 
position of  Denot  shows  more  distinctly  the  general  connexion 
and  detailed  atrocity  of  the  facts,  it  only  affords  an  additional  and 
stronger  proof  of  what  was  already  sufficiently  notorious ;  and  its 
chief  value,  for  our  present  purpose,  is,  the  singular  precision  with 
which  it  is  found  to  belie  every  portion  of  M.  Thiers'  narrative  of 
the  events,  and  to  contradict  his  apol(^tical  theory  of  their  causes. 
We  roust  add  that  this  case  of  Denot,  though  the  most  curious 
and  best  detailed  that  we  possess,  is  by  no  means  a  singular  indi- 
cation that  all  these  enormities  were  prepared  by  the  same  heads 
and  executed  by  the  same  hands.  M.  Thiers  is  forced  to  admit 
that  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Maillard,  formerly  a  tipstaff  or 
bailiff  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law,  played  a  great  part  on  €lII  these 
occasions — that  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  crganwd  band  of  assas- 
sins— ^that  he  was  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  attack  on 
the  Bastille — that  it  was  the  same  Maillard  who  led  the  army  of 
Paris  to  Versailles  on  the  5th  of  October — and  again  the  same 
Maillard — still  more  decidedly  damned  to  everlasting  horror  for 
having  presided  over  and  directed  the  Massacre  at  the  Abbaye, 
These  things,  at  least,  M.  Thiers  cannot  pretend  to  have  been 
*  accident '  and  *  spontaneous  excitement  ?  ^  Who  then  were  the 
employers  and  paymasters  of  Denot  and  Maillard — who  but  the 
two  main  objects  of  M.  Thiers'  special  protection  and  apology, 
Danton  and  Egalitii 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  suspend  our  examination.  We 
have  got  through  little  more  than  the  first  livraison  of  M.  Thiers' 
first  work,  and  have  already  exceeded  our  usual  limits;  but  this 
portion  affords  the  most  decisive  and  irrefragable  tests  of  the 
historian's  credit.  We  have  not  selected  our  instances  ;  we  have, 
as  we  before  said,  taken  what  M.  Thiers  presented  to  us  as  his 
first  and  greatest  objects;  we  have  exhibited  his  mode  of  dealing 
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with  the  two  Jtrst  and  moBt  important  persmages  of  each  party 
— the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Lafajette ; 
the  two  most  remarkable  elections — those  of  1789  and  1792 ;  the 
Vwo  first  hneutes—ot  the  27th  of  April  and  12th  of  July ;  the  two 
first  massacres — of  the  14th  and  22nd  of  July ;  the  eventful  and 
decisive  days  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  sudd  of  the  2nd  and 
3rd  of  September ; — all,  in  short,  that  was  most  striking,  most 
important,  and  most  influential  in  the  early  Revolution ;  all  that 
required,  in  the  highest  d^ree,  diligent  research,  careful  investi- 
gation, and  an  impartial  spirit ;  and  in  all  these  great  cases  we 
have  proved  against  him  what  we  think  we  cannot— on  the  soberest 
reconsideration— call  by  any  gentler  name  than  a  deliberate  sys« 
tem  of  falsehood  and  fraud. 

On  the  strength  of  that  axiom  of  common  sense  and  general  law, 
fahus  in  uno — or  which  might  be,  in  this  case,  still  more  strongly 
stated,  fahus  in  pluribus-^falsus  in  omnibus,  we  believe  we  might 
here  close  our  case  against  M.  Thiers  as  an  historian;  but  as  the 
work  proceeds,  the  deceptive  principle  on  which  it  was  originally 
planned  exhibits  itself  in  other  and  larger  forms,  and  demands  a 
further  and  more  general  examination,  which  we  shall  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  pursuing  and  bringing  down  to  the  latest 
issue  of  the  '  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,* — a  work 
which,  though  written  with  a  somewhat  different,  but,  as  we  believe, 
a  more  personal  object  than  the  History  of  the  Revolution,  is  con* 
ducted  with  the  same  habitual,  if  it  be  not  natural  and  instinctive, 
bad  faith,  matured  by  political  experience,  and  still  further  de- 
veloped by  the  closer  study  and  imitation  of  that  most  stupendous 
of  all  cheats,  upon  whose  panegyric  M.  Thiers'  congenial  pen  is 
now  employed. 
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Esprit  des  Institutions  Militaires,  204 — 
his  opinion  of  ancient  and  modem  mi- 
litary writers,  ifr.— contents  of  the  work, 
205 — tactics,  206 — marches  and  coun- 
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ter-marches — ih»  Eugliah  and  Fieoch 
on  the  banks  of  tlie  Goarena,  July, 
1812;  the  ManhaVf  mu-statancnte, 
208<--«quipnient  of  caralry :  fortiflca- 
tioos,  2l(^reconnaMfaiiCM^  213 — ^re- 
putation of  generalt,  ib, 

Manball,  H.,  Military  M iacellany,  387. 

Maynooth,  247.    Set  Ireland. 

Meredith,  Mrs.,  <  Notes  and  Sketches  of 
New  Sooth  Wales,'  98— character  of 
the  work,  lOd^extraets,  106. 

Michelet,  du  Prfttre,  de  la  Femme,  de  la 
Famille,  209— present  state  of  the 
French  clergy,  900 — their  influence  in 
domestic  life,  301— M.  Michelet  s 
oninions,  302 — characler  as  an  historian, 
303 — celibacy  of  the  CadioHc  clergy, 
804— the  *  family/ how  thrsatened  in 
France,  305 — importance  and  advan- 
tage of  the  clergy  oeing  marrieil,  306 — 

\  nature  of  tlie  religion  to  be  taught 
throughout  Christendom ;  theory  of  the 
Church  of  England,  307— the  Romish 
confessional,  308-^its  prCMnt  state  in 
Europe,  310— original  sin  of  the  sys- 
tem, 311 — ^influence  of  the  direction, 
313— the  monastic  system,  316 — Mr. 
Albany  Christie's  tract  on  Holy  Vir- 
ginity, 318 — effect  of  such  writings, 
319— eztmcts,  321 — ultimate  success 
of  these  doctrines,  32*2 — ^principle  upon 
which  the  ideal  dignity  of  celibaev 
rests:  its  abernce  among  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  323 — among  the  early 
Christians,  328— our  Saviour's  words 
in  respect  to  it,  324 — language  of  the 
disciples,  326— first  great  change  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  329— 4liff«rence 
of  Scriptural  and  of  monastic  Christi- 
anity, 330— separatiun  of  the  East  and 
West  upon  this  point,  331 — celibacy  a 
c^uestion  of  discipline  only,  333— real 
source  of  deep  religiotu  sympathy,  335 
— married  and  unmarried  missionaries, 
336 — advantages  of  an  hereditary  clergy, 
337 — influeuce  of  a  married  clergy, 
338— celibacy  does  not  guarantee  Uie 
independence  of  the  Church,  339-343 — 
evidence  in  its  early  history,  340 — 
advantages  which  might  arise  from 
voluntary  clerical  celibacy,  344 — the 
<  maintenance'  part  of  the  question,  345 
—character  of  which  the  clergy  must 
partake:  test  of  their  fitness  for  the 
people,  341 — present  power  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Cliurcb,  348 — excom- 
munication, 3j0^-mission  that  remains 
to  the  clergy,  351. 

Mignet,  M.,  532.    Sm  Tliiers. 

Milnes,  R.  Monckton,  *  The  Real  Union 
of  England  and  Ireland,'  247. 


Mitchell,  Lieut.-Col.,  'The  Fall  of  Na- 
poleon/ 204— refutation  of  Mr.  Aliion*i 
errors,  244. 


N. 


Napoleon  in  the  Belgian  campaign  of 
1815,  225. 

National,  Paris  newspaper,  the,  538. 

Norton,  the  Hon.  Mrs., '  The  Child  of  the 
Islands;*  necessity  for  the  poem«  2— 
its  allegory,  3— <Tbe  Gipsy  Girl  of 
Windsor  Forest,*  4— <The  Magdalen/ 
6—*  The  Peasant  on  Trial  for  his  Life^* 
7—'  The  Opera  Artiste/  8. 


O'Connell,  mainspring   of    his  present 

power,  296. 
Ordnance  surve^ng  officers  in  Ireland, 

tlieir  antiquarian  researches,  386. 


Palgrare,  Sir  Francis,  <  Hand-book  for 
Northern  Italy,*  138. 

Perceval,  Dudley  M.,  Maynooth  and  the 
Jew  Bill,  247 — contrast  of  his  qMiions 
and  those  of  his  fattier,  265. 

Petrie,  Geoige,  *  The  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture of  Ireland  anterior  to  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Invasion,*  354 — ancient  litera- 
ture and  art  of  Iieland,  355, 376— •tate 
of  the  Church  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  856 — round  towers,  358, 
362— Mr.  Petrie*s  subvenion  of  pre- 
vious theories,  359 — their  origin  and 
use,  363— existing  records  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities, MSS.,  365  —  monumental 
remains,  369 — popular  tradition,  370 
—churches  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, 372 — oratories,  373 — cemeteries, 
round  houses,  374 — ^hermit  establish- 
ments, 375— ecclesiastical  MSS.  now 
in  Ireland,  378 — bells,  crgsieis,  shrines, 
383— -cross  of  Cong,  384  —  poMctacal 
suggestion  derivable  from  a  considera- 
tion of  tiiese  subjects,  385 — recent  re- 
searches of  the  Ordnance  surveying 
officers,  386. 

Pitt,  Wro.,  451.     See  Staiihone. 

Poetry,  love  oi  the  Irisli  people  for,  365. 

Poole,  Mrs.,  '  Tlie  Englishwoman  in 
^Syp^i'  character  of  the  work,  108 — 
extracts,  110-^her  orthography,  ih. 

Priesthood,  tlie,  in  France,  299.  See 
Michelet. 
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Prussians,  conduct  of  die,  in  the  Belgian 
campaign  of  1815,  224. 


R. 

Railways  in  Spain,  their  prospects,  162. 
Registrar-General  of  Births,  Dea^is,  and 

Marriages,  first  six  annual  Reports,  11. 
Revolutions,  the,  of  1688  and  of  1830^ 

their  analogy,  529. 
Rickman,  the  late  Mr.,  11. 
Robertson,  Lord,  *  Leaves  from  a  Journal, 

and  other  Fragments  in  Verse :'  cause 

of  the  appearance  of  the  volume,  421 — 

extracts,  426. 
Romer,  Mrs.,  the  Rhone,  the  Darro,  and 

the  Guadalquivir,  98. 
Round  Towers    of    Ireland,  354.      See 

Petrie. 
Rousseau,    Jean     Jacques,      82.      See 

Brougham. 

S. 

Sherbet,  preparation  of,  in  the  hareem, 
110. 

Sibome,  Captain  W.,  'History  of  the 
War  in  France  and  Belgium  in  1814,' 
204 — character  of  the  work,  2] 6 — ^mis- 
take as  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington^ 
proceedings  on  the  17th  of  June,  1815, 
2 18-— explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  and  Hanoverian  troops,  226 — 
the  attacks  upon  La  Uaye  Sainte,  228 
-^close  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  229 
>— >Thielman's  position  at  Wavre,  232. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  <  A  Fragment  on  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church,*  247 — 
extracts,  282-284. 

Spain,  137.    See  Ford. 

Stanhope,  Lady  Hester,  Memoirs  of,  as 
related  by  herself,  in  conversations  with 
her  Physician,  430 — increase  in  the 
publications  of  private  corres})ondence, 
&c.  ib. — their  policy  and  propriety  con- 
sidered, 431 — publication  of  official 
and  state  documents,  438  —  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly's  manuscripts,  as  pro- 
duced to  the  world  by  his  stnis,  439 — 
correspondence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
444 — Loid  Malmetbury's  publication 
of  his  grandfather's  official  ^lapers,  446 
•—sources  from  whicli  the  memoirs  of 
Lady  Hester  Stanhope  are  derived,  447 
— her  character,  449 — description  of 
William  Pitt,  451— Canning,  455— 
her  routine  of  life,  ih, — temper,  456 — 
conversational  powers,  457 — causes  of 
her  embarrassments,  458. 

Strauss,  <  Life  of  Jesus,'  353. 


Strtelecki,  P.  E.  de,  <  PItysioal  Descrij)- 
tion  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,*  488  —  labours  and 
qualifications  of  the  author,  489-494 — 
ciiaracter  and  objects  of  modem  Eng- 
lish travellen,  491 — ^foreign  travellers, 
492 — education  necessary  for  travel, 
495 — division  of  M.  de  Stnelecki's 
work,  497  —  distinctive  character  of 
Australia,  498  —  present  colonixatioti 
along  the  coasts,  499 — Port  Jackson  in 
1786  and  1843,  500— its  moral  and 
social  condition,  501 — marine  and  land 
surveys,  ib, — terrestrial  magnetism,  502 
— geology  and  mineralogy,  503— clas- 
sification of  the  rocks  of  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  505 — 
coal  deposits,  507 — ^fossil  remains,  508 
— spurs,  509  —  climate,  winds,  510 
— ^temperature,  513  —  xoology,  515» 
the  aboriginal  race^,  516 — agricultare^ 
517 — sheep  pastures,  519. 


Thiers,  A.,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
France:  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de 
I'Empire,  521— real  character  and  mo- 
tive of  these  works,  522^  544,  5S3-— 
origin  of  the  first,  523 — Bf .  Thiers*  pe- 
digree and  education,  524 — his  first 
essays,  526  —  arrival  in  Paris,  ib, — 
connexion  with  the  Contliiutionnd^ 
528  —  proceedings  of  the  Movement 
party  previous  to  1 830, 531 —M.  Thiers' 
and  M.  Mignet's  rival  Histories  o(  the 
Revolution,  ib,  — •  Thiers'  preparation 
for  the  General  History,  536 — founds 
the  National^  537— part  taken  by  him 
with  reference  to  the  Ordinances  of  July, 
1830,  539 — becomes  under-secretary  of 
state  :  enters  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
541 — change  of  sentiments,  512 — tac- 
tics of  his  Histories,  515 — mode  of  work- 
ing them  :  misrepresentations  of  the 
conduct  of  Louis  aVI.  aud  Marie  An- 
toinette, 546 — suppressions  in  respect 
to  Egalit£,  Due  d'Orleans,  555-— difl'er- 
ences  between  his  first  and  subsequent 
editions,  556 — complexion  put  by  him 
upon  the  events  of  the  5tb  and  6th 
October,  1789,  559— evidence  of  the 
Duke's  participation  in  this  movement, 
t6.— flattery  of  Lafayette,  562— Thiers' 
description  of  tlie  ^meute  of  27th  April, 
1789,  564  — its  falsehood,  565  — the 
masiracres  of  September,  1792t  5({6 — the 
insurrection  of  July  12  and  1 4 :  en- 
counter between  the  people  and  the 
Prince  de  Lambesc*s  regiment,  568 — 
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capture  of  the  Bastille,  573 — |iroce«ioii 
alter  the  eapture^  076— examinaHon 
and  eonfetsion  of  Denot ;  eodcert  and 
eombtnation  amonff  the  mob,  578 — 
real  portrait  of  the  Kevoltrtiim,  580. 

ThierKb,  Profcnor  F.,  *  Ueber  da*  Grab- 
mal  dei  Allyattei,'  38. 

Thorn,  John  Hamilton,  164.     fiie  White. 

IVavellen,  BngUab    and  foreign,    401. 

Sm  Strsdecki. 
'  Troope,  reborts  on  tlekncis,  nortalitjr,  and 
invaliding  of,  It — the  Foot  Ouahlt,  31 
-«the  Bnglith  soldier  on  (bteign  terrice, 
9%  •—  pulmonary  diieaee)  84  —  ibeu- 
'    i|  ftTen,85« 


Vail  Diemai*t  Land,  488.   8m  Stnelecki. 
VoltAiie^  63.    Sm  Brongham. 

W. 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  hatred  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  481. 

Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  his  proceedings 
on  the  15th  and  17th  of  June,  1815, 216, 
818 — manner  in  which  information  of 
these  erenti  was  first  obtained  by  tlie 
British  Gtivemment,  221.  Sm  alto 
Alison  and  Mitchell. 

Whitci  the  Rev.  Blanco^  Life  of,  written 
by  hiifasel^  edited  by  J.  H.  Thom,  164 


— causfe  of  the  interest  centered  in  tli« 
work,  i&.-^^  White's  birth  t  educa- 
tion at  Sevil^  l65-»Enter8  the  priest- 
hood, 166 — arrival  in  Englana:  bis 
religious  revolutions,  167 — ^mauner  in 
which  his  character  should  be  riewed. 
168--*-hiB  opinion  as  to  the  unbelief  of 
the  Spanish  clergy,  t6. — theory  of  fited 
dogmatic  fisith,  IfO^-claims  ah  a 
teacher  in   divine  phnpsopby,    172— 

Shenomena  of  his  writings,  174-^— re- 
eeming  points,  175— disdiarge  of  h\h 
active  duties,  176— fonn  of  his  two 
great  delusions,  177 — opinion  6t  Bishop 
Butler^  nS—errors  of  hrl  fheoiy,  1 79 — 
the  Christianity  of  churches  doeA  not 
require  absolute  conviction  from  its 
disciples,  )82~ effect  *4i  the  law  of 
credibility  upon  man,  188 — require* 
ments  of  Christianity  in  respect  to 
belief,  184— consequences  of  the  theory 
that  the  moral  and  dogmatical  parts  of 
the  Gospel  can  be  separated,  185 — sin, 
188 — key  to  the  comprehension  of  Mr. 
White's  case,  190— lestlessness  of  cha- 
racter, IBl— -difficulties  of  bis  position 
on  entering  the  |)riesthood,  193— proba- 
ble soured  of  his  morbid  speculationS| 
1(M— effect  of  his  bodily  health,  IM— 
ultimate  form  of  his  doctrine,  198 — 
his  most  certain  truths,  1 99 — ^miracles, 
200 — element  of  his  consolation  in 
latter  days,  201 — sentiments  as  to  im- 
mortality, 202 — ^valiie  and  importance 
ofthe  work^^3. 
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